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The Council is happy to be able to nqiart another year «<f Kubatolititil progress. 
The number of new fellows, though falling a little short of the record constituted 
last year, attains, nevertheless, llio ant is factory total oT thirty-five. The following 
table shows the numerical gains ami tosses nf Lite Institute;— 
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Among the losaea which I he Institute has suffered thro ugh death arc the 
Reverend Lori met Kaon, Honorary Fellow, Messrs. F. T. El worthy. C, ti. Lancaster, 
W, h, M.drolm ami Itr. A. Mat‘Tier lhrrie, Ordinary Fellows of the Institute, 

The Bevnrsnd Lori mo r Fison, who died on December 20th, wiu well-known 
a-* iui active contributor to Australasian anthropology. After tome years 
























lUport 0 / (he Council for Ik* year 1907* 3 

of missionary work In Fiji ho wont to Australia, where the reaL of his life wns 
spent, He wad 0 contributor to Moi^ao^ tystmix of Cini££twjtt\srilif v anti 
subsequently contributed a 11 urn her of lepers to the Institute's Swrmdt stunt* 
in colUboratkm with Mr, A, W. Hewitt, He was also the author, with 
Mr Howitt, of Kaurifaroi rinJ Kumai t and shortly before his death had 
produced Ttdmjftm Old Fiji 

Frederick Thomas FIworthy also die-1 in December. Ills early works dealt 
with thu phonology and grammar of Somersetshire, ImL more recently he had 
in rued his at Lent ion to the iovtt%tjon of certain branches of popular 
supcrslithm The Evil Eye and 3 t&n*$ 0 / Honour contain the ram Its of his 
researches in this field* He was Lite contributor of a paper on 11 Perforated 
Stone Amulets” to Mint, 1903, B. 

The promising carets of Dr. A. MncTier Pi trie was cut short at the early aye 
of tvranty-dgbt. Appointed a Carnegio Boeeardt Fellow of the Uciveiuity of 
Edtafatiigfa he went to the Sudan to carry out auUiropotogtcal mvcstigationii 
under the auspices of the "Wellcome Hcseatuh laboratories* Khartum. In thin 
work lie was eminently successful* and lie returned to this country in July with 
modi important in fauna Lion uml many valuable specimens and photographs. 
Unfortniiatcly, ho bad contracted u virulent form of tropical fever to which lie 
succumbed on November 12th. Tho notes which bo lion left am sl present being 
arranged for publication, olid his collection will also bu made the subject of 
a report, 

Mr. W. VL MaMin was a Follow of long standing, having bocenio a uu-mbnr 
of Lhe Ktlinolugical Society In 1855, 

Authn^ologuMs will also regret the Urn id the following explorers and 
students whose works hove contributed much, directly or indirectly, to the 
study of mankind* 

Dr, Arthur Tlaewsler, well-known for his veeeaxchcs m Oceania and South 
America, died towanLs tho end of Die year. Ho was tho author of sevoml hooks, 
and the museums in Berlin, Dresden and Stuttgart have benefited much from Ida 
activity as u collector. 

The death of Dr* Curl BaroHins* tbo dblmgublied Swedish anthttfiologM and 
^imlogiftt. was announced in March. Ah an explorer he hud traversed and surveyed 
large tmets in Yenetrad*, Nicaragua ami British Guiana. JIin; scientific works 
were written to a huge ox tent in English, and the British Museum and the 
Cambridge University Natural History Museum had benefited by his donations, 

Don Alfredo Chavm« p who died in October, was un eminent student of 
Mexican orelueology, ami his copious writings on tliat subject aru well-known 
to Americanists, 

The Hocieto d Anthnipologie rle Part?? hoe lost one of its post Presidents in the 
person of Professor Mathias Duval. whose cootributiotis to sdeuoa belong chiefly 
to the domain of anatomy and histology. 

U 2 
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HqHtrt t'f t/n Council jvf the >jorr I'Ki7. 


Another distinguished Americanist, Albert tfamuel Oatschet, of Uiu Huimu of 
American Ethnology, died in Mnrtli, A Swim by birth he hurt been attached to 
Uiu smithttCamn Institution, and bat! made many expeditious aniougst tin North 

American Indians for the purpose of collecting ethnographies l and philological 
data. 


J ' r ’ Alfred Kirdikfl, who died in February, was Ixst known as a geographer, 
but ranch of bis work lay within the sphere of anthropology. 

rhe Reverend AY illiani George Lawes, a colleague of the celebrated Chalmers, 
e.nl one of the pioneers of exploration in New Guinea, died in Aagirnt. Most of 
liIS published work is to be found in the Gaymphireii jfarnsl. 

Hie death of Professor Leon Lejenl, another Americanist, w all the mom to 
l*e Tcgrctte l since ho ™ unable to work out entirely all tlm material which 
he had collected. He was the General Secretary of the Soctftf. dee Amdrieiiifcu* 
de Paria JiaLl previously done good service at the Traced*™ Museum, 

The ethnographical and philological rceearcht* of Professor he Calaasanti- 
Motylinakt among the Tuareg aw well known, anil his collection or rock 
lnjariptifjiifl was a valuable piece of work He died in March in Constantine 
wliere he was Director .,f the Modern. 

In. Julius Nano, editor of fir&ltUAvnaeh* j ,timer t also died this year, 
lfeibaps his host known work was Die Vorrmihrkca &hwHer am fapfir. 
Brow utuf Kite* (reviewed iu Man, 1004, 24 ). 

The death of I'clcr von Hten in is anntnmeed from Sl ifetamlmtg. His 

numerous publications included various treaties of ethnographical interest 
dealing mainly with Russia, 


Meetings, 

During the year ending December 31st, MKI7, twelve ordinary ami two special 
mwtmg.s were held. At these, eighteen papex* were read, nine dealing with 
ethurgraphieal subjects, seven with arcluwlogbil, and two with physical: ami live 
exhibitions o( specimens were umde. 


Jil'xlkv Mbmohal Meuau 

l Tvt f L> presented to iWrnjwr Edward 

t l li i ^ ' ?“ *“ 7SihhM ^ « recognition of his lifedoug 

2*222S*!r Se i lirU,iru|,ol, W’ Thli ‘-Wil further took Dm opportunity 

uf flotl lolling Lo htin tlurmimsnt vutbmu nf |i ha r f ^ 

oneo mere to record their deep sense of th d \ r " 1 lL Institute, and desire 

Publications, 

During the year two half-yearly narts (J f if,* r„. , , 

V,,i vYvvr v, , , t 1, , J 1 ut ' ro, 'rnnt have k-en issued vij 

Yob NXXYr. 2 (My-Dmibar, iuog> mi{ \ Vo i \vYvn 1 m , * 

1907K Of the former MB copies have Uot, euW of , , J ' (January^,Itme. 

sales, therefore, constitute a record, ' 9 fUU ' T Ttl * * n|l » bined 
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Report nj ih f Council, for the ywr 1907. 

Willi regard to .Wm, the usual twelve monthly parts have Itcen issued. Tim 
a I mm nt already nlwvcti from aubftcriptiGUB ip larger than that of lost year, anil the 
Council believes that Mw i» slowly but surely increasing its circulation, and 
would wibIi to call attention to the great value of this publication as a means of 
procuring presentation copies of books for the Library. It is recommended tb.il 
tbc prracut system of subscription lw j eon limit’ll during tile coming year \ but ui 
the same time tho CtnutoU thinks Hint it may be found jiossible to reduce tbc 
price of Jfiui at the expiniLion of that period ; the Council Mievcs that aud> 
a measure would give consideraldo impetus to the solo of Mnn among the outside 
public. 

The Council further delegated three of its mein!*re to form » joint Com¬ 
mittee with three nominees of the Council of the Folklore Society to prepara 
and publish a Bibliography of Anthropology and Folklore containing ivuika 
published in the British Empire during 1906. The volume wan iawil in 
DeceinUir, and it is proposed that a similar volume shall bo issued annually. 

IdBEAItr. 

The list of accessions to the Library constitute another record. Arrears of 
binding have tn a large extent Ixsti made up amt additional shelves have I t en 
erected. The Exchange List has liccti revised and iuenased by die addition of 
live periodicals, four foreign and one English. 

Extern ju. 

Tire deputation to the Prime Minister oti the subject of the Anthropometric 
Survev was received ou March Stii and an account of the proceedings will l*e 
found* in VoL XXXVll of tho Journal, p* 424. The Council is glad to learn 
that the promise made to the deputation by the Prime Minis tor bun bvii 
fulfilled by the introduction of Anthropometry into Public Elementary Schools 
under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act. It is also gratified to hear 
that Eton lias shown the way to the Public Schools by introducing a very complete 
system of Anthropometry under the supervision of the Institute & Treasurer. 

Augmentation or Title. 

In accordance with the intention expressed m the Ilejrort of Council for 
last year, application was made fur permission to assume the title " Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.” The two special general 
meetings necessitated by the Company's Act fur the ptupofie «>1 re*regifitrntkm 
weru held, and the Council are pleased to record that His MAJESTY Thr King 
has I teen graciously pleased to cuimuand that the Anthropological Institute 
si mil be henceforward known as ** The Royal Anthropological I ns ti Lute of Great 
Britain and Ireland." 

TREASURER’S REIIHIT FOR THE YEAR 1907. 

On the 31st December, 1907, the assets of the Institute wore os follows:— 





Treasurer’s Report /or the year 1<W7. 


■Az-sIa (/ml immediately rmluatlc ) 

Books in Library, Publications, Furni¬ 
ture as per estimate of l DOS 

lindisal/f A*$dsz— 

£H 00 Metropolitan Consolidated "i pet 
cent. Stock, present valno... 

H;dame at Bank 
Cash in Hand ... 

Petty cuali 

Ltoutitiy cheques (coalied after 31.12.07) 

Arrears of tfii 1 j«t ri £13 2 fts. (*/. 

valued at. 

Total Aeseta 

Against which there are liabilities*— 

, , i X s. d. 

AiiLliropol^ieal Kota oml Queries ... 03 18 8 

Library Fund.... 6 4 10 


£ s. d, £ * d. 


8ftf 0 0 


300 0 0 
247 2 1 

3 n o 

4 H 2 
3 4 0 


S3 10 0 


Old 10 3 
£1,495 to 3 


tiO 3 0 


Lowing a surplus, if all our property were realised, 

01 ”* **1 — **. . £1,42(1 0 9 


Considering only our immediately realisslde assets :* 


These amount to... 
Less 


The statu of ideal solvency nlat, impb'ea, 

additional liabilities •_ 

Journal (1907). 

dfan (December, 1907) 

Unexpended life siiW-riptjons 


Total 

Our immediately available Reserve Fund 
Leaving a deficit in the Reserve Fund of 


£ 8. d, 

eio 10 :t 

G9 3 6 


541 U 9 

us in my lost report, the following 


is 


£ », d. 

2"»0 0 U 

ir> o o 

502 0 0 

£708 0 11 

541 6 9 


22 C 13 3 
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The Financial Foamror ov the iHtremrca. 

The to till receipts of the Institute this year are £54 in ciccsb of bat jW*. 
'Hie receipt* from annual subscriptions are £5S more than last yeas, and 
£105 hut l*en received fmm life flutecriptions, which may bo compared with 

£12G received from life subscriptions in IOOG, 

Tliu receipts from wile of Journal are £20 more tlum in 10OO P thus continuing 
the advance in these sales recorded in my lost report. The net receipts frem M«n 
are only about £1 less than Inst year, which compares favourably with the drop of 

£28 recorded in my last report, . f 

Th e total expenditure this year is £38 more than bat year, for about £10 to 

which Increase Lire Journal and Man are responsible. 

The net increase in our mcmberslup tins year has not bean so brge «w™S l» n 
greater loss by death or resignation. Though wo have now a comdderabb Beserve 

. . . in hand. owing to the comparatively lap i*wW of life snbwnptwms we 

have received within the last tw„ yeare, a further iscrease m the mmds-r of <mr 
annual salami** is desirable, to make tire Bi.ai.ciid I^Uiou of the Institute 
thoroughly satisfactory. There b every that, for this increase in our 

membership, we shall not have long to wait 


J. Gray, Ho*. Trmmrtr. 
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Tremurtrs lityorifor fa year 11107 . 


royal anthropological institute 


It/rripi* umt Faymntl& 


BECEIPTa 

I’alancea hi hit ml + .Umiivry lsi f n>j>7 

CiuiIl Lb Bjmk. 

t uih £11 !f jii 11 j 

Voumiy chcq um imwtrod luitn.* jiuid luitiV a/t*r 3 lUt 
Ifcsnrmb^ iws . tllM ^,„ Ml „ l(41H , (( 

mm oww j a*, ^ 1M| ; . . t . 

LHircurr Fuud . 

<H Kotfta ftnd C^nerit-ii' 1 i444jj 


■Subcur iitiovs : — - 

F >ve Lift? S iiWri jitionH,, 

Arrmra *„ iFI . . . 

Ailviinn- 

S-VLE OF pTomNALFl 

W JWuuil .. . 

Sale of Uuxlet LKent mw 

Ket 

Postages ....™„^ + „„. +ti 


Anvjumsiaii^Tft ft 

pi "Man*"' 


..* 


. ..Phi. 


Divided* jiTJil Intonnrt 
LtmudT Fu*p 

Hokncr, Jjuiufuy ]*t, 1907 
Ci*n t ...„ 


Hiiulitig anil Doakfl 
Putty CanH... 


.. 


*.. 


* 1 X®1E3 4?iD ^PCEIKS 11 ;— 

linlaTirtr . i 

HiBcitftoLp \ik)i . . . . . 

■■■■iilMiBillJfc*,, 

Hobut'h « IToAjfD* ": itidaiiOT 

I hthK'at. DxrajoiiATiox *: ]!aU„.,. 

UlUtUjfTAi^y . . . . . 

Svtmitn,,,,. . .. . . 


£ * d £ * d g t, d 

ici ie 10 
6 3 4 


*3 8 0 

-JO) 0 s 

13 6 6 
Gil 14 8 

- 73 l 2: 

-11H 7 0 


106 0 n 
!V3S 13 0 
60 8 0 
35 U O 

177 3 8 

is 0 

-i7fi n s 

2 10 6 


729 I r. 0 


170 2 2 


& 1 » 0 0 
14 1 0 
-- 113 


) 

13 


t 0 
4 0 

6 0 
7 2 


13 C 6 
10 0 0 

-- 23 C 0 

10 0 JO 
8 0 TO 

- I* 1 8 


ft 1 111 


£8 14 fl 
4 4(1 

- 63 18 8 

SB 8 7 

0 Ifi G 
S 0 
3 8 t 


£UC* 19 n 










































7*rtasurtr f it Eepori for ike tjwr I HOT, 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


for thr Year I£07, 


PAYMENTS. £ *. tl £ t < 

I EkST ..., „„.... ...it -..„... 

JoUltUL ..J„„.**.™».™.,..* dl\ 4 1 

l*m refund.....4 10 0 

10 0 0 

--— 14 10 0 


A DVEHT1BI HO , „ t ..., M ..*..*,+***»**«- ■ ■ ■., 

41 Ma* u 

Printing ruirl blocks *......,...*»**.***»». ! 8 fl 2 1 

rffllliil . *.«.* IOO 

—- 179 2 1 

..if H ... . . U 1 0 

S 4 U ni tea ...... ....**< P2S 10 0 

Lra* dir^u* iichL paid tiJJ After 31rtfc December, 1007 7 10 o 

w.n vo ......... mm.#,.,♦« 

Etaucn asd Parcels < ikfc ..... 

PiLIH TJifti A.fD STATRiHEMT., + „,. M)) .,****.*,i,**. . 

iiASTElty..... . ..... 

O&aht to Lisuit .***,,,4*........ 

IIcrxMH' Medal .. #«*-+-*»,. 

Ho It LETS 11 UflA_VI>A # ;— 


Bakinsr m pa- aiiittn „*,„***„■... SB ^ 7 

HnM 1907 .... 10 0 


" 4 Pj E VS3 r'AL DETERIORATE'* - J— 

Bflkiioe j%d per .. 8 1G 0 

E*mD«I 1 007, ... 1% 10 


Dhfjlaho: ... 

TrayilliHo ... 

SfMJlllEfl 

Balance at Bask .— 


Hv}HKHif woattut ..»*■>*»****., 100 0 u 

flim+nt JUNE'S lit... I4T 2 1 

CWi in H**d ....... 300 

Petty tmAi in hund .... , 4 14 I 

Conn try dttiqmm received hut tint psii^d till after 3 4 0 

31 it Derail ber* 1907. 


Dulrtl «rm Petty <k,«h, 31 at December, IDtKJ 


£ i_ fill 

135 I) 0 


350 t i I 

10 17 W 


103 3 \ 


110 « 0 
in in li 
57 15 Oft 
£7 £ B| 

4 5 & 
10 0 0 
7 S C 


“7 13 7 


B 2 £ 
1 10 4 
i 5 0 
SB 19 4 


£58 0 3 
3 12 i 


£ 1 . 20 * 19 0 


We have e&ftnunod the nbov-e ao^imtu ntiil Rmij&mt them with tin- Ifcmk- und Yiiodberi 
riiktiug thereto^ amt find the «aoio ki U wxuniti 1 . 


(Signed) 

Jvnitvrjf 1908, 


RANDALL H . PYE* 
t\ W. RUDLKR, 


J- A Httifoir*. 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 

By tuk PrasnHBJt. i J HOFKsssrj|[ T>. J. Cunsismiuh, ALD., f).S©., 

LL.D, D.C.L., F.IML 


ANTHROPOLOGY IX THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

[With Plate# I-TJ 


I TKISK we louy say that, in so far us the Institute h concerned, 1907 has 
leeii, ill many ttiflpecta, an interesting anil eventful year, Net the ieuat important 
event lias liecn theacquisition by the Iuatiluteof the prefix " Royal 1 We appreciate 
very highly His Msytety's gracious permission to a<M this qualification to our title. 
Scientific societies such as oare, have two some what different obligations to fulfil. 
Tn the first place, it is om bounden duty to do everything in our power by earnest ami 
persistent iwiu'cli to ok lend tlm itonndaries of anthropological knowledge. 1 do 
not doubt that it will be generally admitted, that this is nn obligation which «nr 
Institute lias not neglected We have merely 10 cast our eye over the published 
,J proceedings “ to nee that anthropology owes much to the members of this 
Institute. But, aa f have said, we have n second duty imposed upon us. We have 
to roach the general nmsa of the jvoplr, and to kindle in them mi interest in our 
\vork—and tide, not atone with the view of enlisting recruit.* at home and abroad, 
wtio will add to the volume of original work turned out, but also with the view of 


impressing the public with the educational and practical advantages to le derived 
from anthropological study. The increased dignity which the addition t» our tiLlu 
gives to the Institute will, I Iwlieve. operate beiielicbdiy in enabling tis the bolter 
to cany out this important function. In any case, it marks a stage in the career 
of the Institute, and the occasion appears appropriate for recalling certain 
events which occurred at two other important stages in its hietety, 

l lie A nthi>j Kilogkal Society, winch to u targe extent must Iw looked upon as 
th, ‘ direct predecessor of the Institute, wu* founded m 1863. for twenty yean 

M,,re LlliH ihct * hnfi cxiEt&1 ™ Ethnological Society, but although it hud on its 
mil 90mo very eminent membere—men whose mimes are hold at the present dny 
in the highest honour and roverenoo—the Ethnological Society cannot I <- said to 
have thriven in a degree equal to the importance o! the subject it represented. Its 
re-11 of members was small ami its output of work won inconsiderable.' 

At that time anthropology was in n transition stage, and it wrm becoming 
apparent that Us outlook must be enlarged ermrmunsly. Ethnology- was no doubt 


■ It W noted, however, Lhnt in 18«j it. m|J ( ,f mttlbeB) ^ t o ITO. 
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4 nu«t important branch, but it &IM only * l« rtiou of thG hoM * m ' * ““f 
fruitFal fi&lda lor iraeftircb were gnidually being opened tip, and, Iwidea nil i us. L m 
adcnces on which anthropology in built were wpunding In avery direction, arid 
TO in turn reacting upon Lhe subject of which Limy fanned importing 

Columns, . ■ rrtl . 

Tn those days nirtlLropolpgistft were looked upon with some euspKioii, Tin > 
were reffmh*! a* men with advanced idfias-id«w which might po»ibiy t**™ 
danger.,ns to Church and State, In London, ns indeed might be expected, no 
opposition was offered to the formation of the Anthm^logical Society, bu t in Urn 
the lirwL attempt to found a similar Society in IR46 was rendered futile by the 
in Lev vi >ui ton of the Government, and when finally, in 1&S9. the Anthropological 

Sacfoty of Paris was foi.1, Bi«a, it* illustrious founder, was bound OTM to keep 

thediwnreions within legitimate and orthodox limits, and a police agent nlten <* its 
sittings for two yean, to enforce the stipulation. The same fear of anthropology. 
JU si subject endowed with eruptive poifotialitiM, w« exhibited m Moilrtd, where 
the Society of Anthropology, after a short and chequered comer, was suppressed. H 
Lh indeed marvellous how, in live, comparatively speaking short period o bu ll ha 
.toiwl, public opinion should have veered round to such an extent Hurt at the 
urLxxt day there is no brunch of science which enjoys a greater chore of popular 
favour Huxley’s prophecy ha, come true Speaking of anthropology » 
IS78 lie said. "Whoever may lie here thirty years hence - • * W1 
find that the very paradoxes and horrible conclusions, things »■* ™ 
thought to bo going to shake Hie foundations or the world, will by that time have 
became parte of everyday knowledge, and will be taught in our school* » ^red 
truth, niul nobody will be one whit the worse. *' 

Tlie Hiicceas of the Anthropological Society of London in the first few years of 
ito existence was remarkable, Dr. Htint, its founder, and ite president for the l.r*t 
tear years, w« a jouug man of great energy', strong views uml mm.y secern,dish- 
menteL When U resigned the Chair in lSOT. the membership had reached the 
Im^e total <>f 706,* and ho spoke confidently of being able to increase the list to 
2.000. I need not say that this anticipation was never realised, 

[ do not think that the popularity of the Society in these its curly days is 
difficult to explain. Professor Huxley thought that the largo audiences which are 
wont to throng tlic AntiirCpotogkal Section of the British AMutten, arc duo to 
the innate bellicose iusLineta of man, ami to the splendid opportunity affottfod by 
tmtiiifiipology for indulging (.keen propensities 

There cannot bo u doubt that the talk in the Anthropological Society was of 
a distinctly volcanic diameter. Politics and religion were not excluded from it* 
debates and the position of the negro in the scale of humanity—at that, nine u 
very burning question— frequently cropped up in its proceedings. Dr. Hunt 

• nritish Aa*Ki*UAu t Dublin, 1&T&. Der^tm^tof Anthiupctogy-^ilreM by Prefer 
U ' 1 *! Aothropologiwi Society of rttw in the pm «Jii.g ywr had a membership of 23S 
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strongly opposed the doctrine of human equality; he Lhought that it would be us 
dillicult for an aboriginal Australian to accept civilization as *“ to get a toon key to 
understand a problem in Euclid " ; and he denounced those who differed from him 
in no unsparing manner. 

A good field was thus offered for the display of man's bcllicoae tendencies, and 
the roll of tlm Anthropological Society waxed large. I do riot know whether our 
energetic and able treasurer, Mr. Gray, might he inclined to take a hint from this 
little bit of ancient histoty% but I imagine that ho would prefer to Lurid tlm 
numerical strength of our Institute upon more secure nud enduring foundations. 

The second stage in the comer of the Anthropological Society was reached early 
in the year 1871, It thou amalgamated with the Ethnological Society. I think 
that there la a general consensus of opinion that the credit of bringing about this 
most desirable union bekuga to Professor Huxley, At that time he was the 
President of the Ethnological Society, and he met the representatives of the 
Anthropological Society armed with full powers to act as he saw lit. The title to 
I* given to the future Society had previously proved n stumbling-block in the way 
of on agreement; but we are told by Sir Edward Jlrohrook, who was one of tlta* 
who acted for the Anthropological Society, that Huxley’s "lim words settled the 
whole question.” He said, '* I am Convinced tliat * Anthropology * is the right wont, 
and I propose that the amalgamated Society he called the AnthroMuaical 
Institute.” 1 

In this manner the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
was launched, and for thirty-six yearn it has sailed under the name which was 
given it by I'rofcssor Huxley. The change of title which wan effected last year, 

murks, as I say, another stage in its career, and will, I trust, add to its usefulness 
and popularity.* 


Dining the year which has passer 1 several celebrations, which possess a direct 
interest for our Institute, have been held. That winch touches us moat nearly 
wsls the celebration on the 2nd of October of the seventy-fifth birthday of 
1 rofessor E. Ik Tylor. This was an occasion on which the institute could not 
stand aside, and it took advantage of tho opportunity which was thus oilVml to 
testify to its profound admiration nud reflet for Professor Tylor by dedicating to 

Inn, tlu cimrent volume of the Jcnud and by asking turn to accept the Huxley 
Memorial Medal J 

Professor Tylor stands os the great leader and thinker in those brandies of 


* Sir Edward Bmbro«k, Jfummiiarum, No. 4, Oct. im, wrf. iv, p, 230. 
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autfcrepqbgy which he himself has &> largely developed and uf winch be » 
generally regarded as the ftrtmdor. It is unMCtey to dwell on the roniarkalde 
infioeoce which he has exercised, not only l»y his work, hut also hy Ins attractive 
peraomlity* on the prcgrtaa of the Science to the extenriou of which the energies 
of tins Institute me devoted; bat I would like to allude tu the mig-stan ing 
connection which lias existed between I'rofessor Tylor and this Imi,iLiite. Tins 
connection dates back to 1803—the year of the origin of Lhe Anthropological 
Society. He was one of its founders; ho has twice been the President uf the 
Institute: he has been a frequent contributor to its publications, us ^ 
constantly shown it his good-will, and he has continually hmt to it the weight and 
authority of his great name. Wo arc deeply sensible of the inllueneo which this 
long connection has given to us. 

To the geologist we owe what information we possess regarding the antiquity 
of man, end also what wo know regarding the periods at which early man uttau^l 
Ida different stages of culture. The celebration, therefore, of Lhe Centenary of the 
Geological Society in Scptoinlicr last called forth the warmest sympathy oilt ie 
part Of the Institute. We were meat worthily represented at the VvAK* by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, who presented a congratulatory address on behalf o m 

TMtl fn^ course of the y»r 1907 two other ^mverflarics purred which like¬ 
wise- present an especial mtemt to the Institute. In HOT Charles Limre. Htor 
known os Ltomeus, and Uomto do Buffcn, the great French Naturelisl and 

Anthropologist, were bom. 

Tlie bi-ceiitcnwy f,r tlie '«rth of Ti,maiUs w ®° lobmted 111 M * y mlh . 
formality and pomp by a double function, held that in L paaln and then m 
Stockholm. So far ub I a m aware, the bi-eentonury of tlie hirth of Boffim has 

been passed over more or leas unnoticed, 

The year of their birth and the remarkable influence which both exerted on 
Lhe progress of Biological Science are the only points which those two great men 
possess, ii, common. In other rcspocto, both in life and in work, they present a 
marked contrast Lintueus, the son of a poor clergyman, showed so little toato for 
the ordinary school subjects, that his father, in A capair. canre to the conclusion that 
he wna only 111 to bo a shoemaker or a tailor. From this fate hu was rescued by a 
medical friend who had detected in the hack ward scholar a strong predilection for 
^ieutiEc Study. Buffou. on the other hand, the ton of a landed proprietor in 
Burgundy, enjoyed every advantage in education that money could procure, and 
at the age of twenty-one came into possession of a handsome fortune. At the same 
™ Ltaucni (as 1m tolls us to his diary 1 > woe a Student in the University of 
Upsatn, living dll a yearly pittance of often in want o( money to prrw urwo meal, 

and obHgsd to patch his wom-ont shoes with folded pajwr. 

Thu coutm*t in the temperament and genius and also in the mode <4 work "f 
Linimnis and Iitiffim was no leiw sinking: Linmnua slow, plodding, fund of detail, 

i A tiwmd Wri&p ofJsm+ttu, by Itiehanl Fultoney, 1805, p- M7, 
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coiwtniitly arriving after accuracy aud precision In fcho aiuallest unit Lera, and, 
probably as a consequence of ibis, a Hull mid uninteresting writer; Bufftm, 
brill Intit and dashing, iin patient of detail and with a rooted distaste for Iho 
hjimitiui of classification, and,above all.it mi«t fiujcinotdng writer. It wiuj fortunate 
for Ibiniiu that h(j bad as a colleague and associate the juiins taking and auetimplkhcMl 
juuaomMt, Daiilionten, whoso careful descriptions of Lhe structure of animals 
constitute nob the tout valuable parte of Baffin)'s works. 

The labours of Linuame touch only very slightly tlm domain of anthre|w)logy. 
He gave iniui a place in his Natural System, and thus endeavoured to define his 
place in Nature. He placed Inin in the order Primates along with the ajs*. the 
Ion lira Arid Lhc hate. Since that time man bat been buffeted about by the various 
naturalists who have endeavoured to classify him, but now it would almost stem 
that he bus becu provided with u permanent home in the original ilwdling-placf: 
which was conn true ted for him by Linmcua; the bats, however, have Ijccn thrust, 
out and denied so dose an BBBodation with hum We should nub give Limin 'liv 
urn much credit for prescience In ibis matter. In fact, when we note the very 
imperfect knowledge which lie possessed of the apeu—both high and low—wo 
cannot help concluding that the class]licatiim of man and the apes winch lm 
proposed was based on very slender evidence indeed. It need not cause surpriuo, 
therefore, that in his Fauna Stuekn he adroite that *’ up to tlm present 1m him been 
iinalilo U> discover any character by which turn can be dating.jfched from the npe f ” 
and that in his Syattum JVatuw he further remarks ■* Lluit it is wonderful how 
littlo the must foolish ape diilbra from the wisest maiL ,f 

Ihillbi], who lias boon termed Llm French Pliny, tun I a much ifoogier in sight 
into the untilrnI history of man. and a much more accurate acquaintance with the 
relations which exist between man and the apes, lie hud soon a young Living 
chimpanzee, and along with Ifauknton ha had described u specimen of ih<: (lihlton 
tJfylobittes Ij.i f 1 ). lie ndvocal«| the unity of the origin <if tnan, and in bis 
Mu mu menial work he describes the •‘Yirietics of the Human Species/’ although 
lie only deals with super lie ini character*, such ;i* Stature, colour, hair arid feu lures, 
By many, therefore, Bnftbn b regarded as the founder or Anthropology. To quote 
llii! words of FI"urons, “ Anthropology sprang from n gni.it thought "f Bnllnu. Up 
to Ins time man had never been studied except as an individual; IfuU n was the 
-i ^ who. in inan, etudiwl the epecHk* This is only partially true. We should 
noL forgot that Aristotle in Ids work on the “ Histety wf Animals,’’ treat.s of num 

“ * ulfitI,lHir of u “ kingdom, and ilmeiwaa him from Lbe physical, psychical 

m\i\ HK-iut sutpcctA, 

Anthropology in the eighteenth ctmLury nffere a need interesting ami 
instructive field for historical study. It is tm oft-repented truism that the 
taowtedge of eaeh succeeding period i» built upon, fmimhlmrre which have ken 
an in previous ages. The thought* qf tn-dny are merely the thoughts of 
Huxley'* M<m't Phtft i" AtiUwv, 1 Edition, p. 13. 
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ye&terdity purged of Hketo*.wi added to by later experience To umkratetul 
the potion of any science at any particular time, it is therefore necessary in the 
lirst instance to take a glance teickwanfe into tho recedes of preceding ages, 

Eiicli uf the two centuries which preceded the eighteenth century is marked 
by A notable advance which rendered possible and paved the way for the striking 
development of anthropology which Lock place In the eighteenth century. It in 
self-evident that no advance in physical anthropology conbl be made, no attempt 
to contrast the structure of the diffcrent nvm or the structure of man with that of 
the lower animals without, in the first place, laying a sure foundation uf human 
[LiiAtomy. 

For more than n ttoiutud years prior i,o the sixteenth century, the only 
anatomy known aud bought waa the anatomy of Galen; but in 1543 the grant work 
of VeaUins, entitled The Structure «f the Hotly, was issued from the 

press, and a new eta in tins study of this subject opened. Vcsalius is om of Liu 
moot interesting figures in the cdlteenth century. With Copernious und Galileo 
lie shores the glory uf having wrenched usundcr the fetters which circtitiiaeribed 
tho thoughts of the earlier writers* and of hewing placed ihe pursuit of science in 
the mote invigorating realm cl original resfcateli. 

VusaHiis demonstrated in the dearest manner that the aiititoiny of Galon w«s 
not the anatomy of man. but in a large measure the anatomy of the ape ; in short, 
1m placed Lite study of the structure of man on the wild foundation of direct 
tibsfOTktitrtL 1 

If, from the anthropological point of view, the person who bulks meat hugely 
in the" sixteenth century is YesUius, in tbe seventeenth century, at ten Lion is 
cliielly fixed upon Tyson. Tyson contrasted the structure of man with that of Ihe 
chimpanzee, one of the recently discovered mau-like apes, and the treatise which 
Jut wrote on this themo is generally recognised as a model of comparative 
description. This treatise, which was published jn 109D. under the authority of 
the Koval Society, Ixuira the quaint tide of - Orang-outang rive homo aylvcstris or 
the anatomy of a I'ygmio compared with that of a Monkey, mi Ape and a Man " 
Tho conclusion arrived at may 1*> stated in Tyson’s own wonts. “Our I'ygmifl." 
he says* “ is no man nor yet a common ape, but a mn of animal laitween bott." 
Here then is a solid attempt to <ix the place of man in Nature, and this all the 
more valuable seeing that the comparison which is instituted la with one of Lhre* 

i U is form-ting to tu-te in isuwiiig teat ^rertnire issiml dtetfoctioiis did nut ck«ih» tee ejn 
of Yemliiw. *■ u appeare, - he rriu^rkfl, that Jnu»l njiM OJ* l»V* Ev-tH-thmg peculiar in tec 
shape of the head. 'Hie cr.uiin of ihe Omioiwc and, still more remarkable, those of the tiro** 
Biul Ilie Turk* are gh.lmlar in fnrtii. This slispe which they txictm cfogmt and well adapted 
[u thrir predion uf enveloping the head in the folds of their tm-lon*, is often f*vdtH*d by the 
midvjrw -ii the sniteitaifoa of die mother. B Ami h* fUrtier oteurves, 11 that the Oemuelud 
awtallv a lattoncd neripnt and broad hand I>om ten children »n- always laid uti their tea** 
in tee .relies; and thm tee Belgians b*v* a more ofelnng form teemse tli* chlldnm are allowed 
Uf sleep un their .ides’’ Thtee view. , (n tee influence of ui-.re or loss continuous pCftHuie tm 
the ptix-blo head of til* infant hare lwt.ii revived in ithkUtu liimu. 
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animats which stand in nearest structural relationallip tn man. The skeleton <>f 
the Pyemic descended in the family «f Tyson until the marriage of his grand¬ 
daughter to I)r. Alhirdyee of Cheltenham. ft was then handed over to the 
museum in Cheltenham, and afterwards transferred to tlie South Kensington 
Museum, where it may In? seen at the present day. 

The three centuries to which I have referred show an interesting gradational 
relation to cadi other in so far as the study of mankind is concerned. In tin* 
sixteenth century the time structure of man is made known ; in the seventeenth 
century, the structure of man is contrasted with that of ail anthropoid ape ; in tin; 
eighteenth century, which opens with the birth of Lixuueua and Ihillon, we am 
introduced to the study of the comparative anatomy of the races of man. Camper, 
White and Soemmering contrast the structure of the negro with that of the 
European, whilst Blmnenb&ch, Prichard and Lawrence compare the diflbreuL races 
with each other and establish that branch of our science which is termed 
Ethnology. 

It is not possible to separate the work of one century by u hard ami fust line 
from [hat of another: there is always a considerable overlap, and thus with the 
exception of ( tamper, the other five anthropologists whom I have named carried on 
their work into the lirat part of the succeeding century. It is interesting to note 
that they present this point iu common that they were alt physicians, and the 
Lhree English membra of the group were only aide to pursue their labours in the 
anthropological lie Id us a pastime, and during the few leisure Jioms they could 
snatch from the practice of ait arduous profession. 


| I'm' Kit Cahi’EIi, 1722-1789.J Ector Camper was bom in Leyden in 1722 am! 
dieil in the Hague in 1789. His father, a man of erudition and refined tastes, was 
on tonus of intimate friendship with the celebrated physician Boer hoove. Young 
1 ani T et thus enjoyed all the udvun luges which accrue when n keen and receptive 
intellect is brought into Erc«|ue]it and close contact with a veteran tn An tar -min d. 
His early inclinations were towards art and he received a careful training in 
drawing, jsiinting and architecture. It was largely through these attainment* tlmt 
he WU* at a later period in his life enabled to leave his mark in the field of 
Anthropology. Hu graduated in Medicine in 1746 and two years later he spent a 
year in London with the view of extending Ins experience. Tim most interesting 
incident connected with this part of his career was his association with John 
limiter the anatomist Camper studied anatomy under this great master, and the 
inlluence of his teacher is very apparent in the indefatigable seal wind, he after 
Wimla * UfiweA iu lb * p'lraoit of Comparative Anatomy. Fond of travelling ho 
iM-carm, the friend i„d associate of many of the Idling men of the day-Buflon 
IbiMkraton, Franklin, Haller. Blunumhach. lUunmnku I, was wont to my iu fas 

old age that he couriered his correspondence with Camper one of the moat 
fortunate men bn Li in hb life. 1 lUObt 


Jtmrwti irf tkt Boj/ld .hnif\ipo^tifir<t( Iiutitulr, Pal. .WYXrin. IPOS, Pint* /. 
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Camper was u man of the mas* brilliant. talent^ but it i* a matter for regret 
tbftE lie wprcud hia energies over bo many varM fields of intellectual activity. His 
versatility was remarkable, anil he held that nest to I he pleasure of discovering a 
trtrlh was Urn pleasure of spreading it abroad He was therefore a must prolific 
writer, a determined fighter ami known both in London and Pane as a lecturer. 1 

Only four of the numerous writings of Camper may lie clamed as having a 
direct bearing upon the development of Anthropoid, viss^ art essay upon the 
M Physical Education of the child," published about the year 1701 : a lecture 
delivered in 1761. in the Groningen Anatolftjinl TIumijv upm 1 The Origin and 
Colour of Ltie Negro"; an important work upon “The Orang-outang and mmb 
other species of Apm'* published in 1778; and his lectures to tlm Academy of 
Drawing in Amsterdam m which ho elaborated his views regarding 1 m colobrated 
facial angle. 

There is not much of present interest in his dissertation upon the " Physical 
Ethics Lion of the Child .” 1 m ho only treats of the first seven years of childhood. In 
these davs of anthropometry and gcoftml attention to physteal culturtr it in 
inM me Live to note that Camper, writing in the middle of ibe eighteenth century, 
ststeft that Ilia predepte, simple as they are,, t an only W applied to the children of 
the riok 

Camper had dissected three negroid but lii^ article on this subject 1 enu hardly 
Ih.* said to be worthy nf hi^ liiuh reputation. Euibucd with the [nindptes of Ouflhn 
lie contends that the colour of the negro b merely » matter of utimnU'. Given a 
SLi!lk n i nL amount of time—several centuries he says—it would therefore be 
possible to tum a white race black or a black race white; and ho goes on to 
make the quaint remark that rack on ey| Aliment could only lie carried out l«y 
great princes, and we would nut live to eec the result. 

His treatise upon the Ornng 1 is a great work ami tnny 1 m* read with advantage 
at the present day. He per forms fnt this member of £ hr- anthropoid group nf 
apes the same task that Tyson accomplished for the chimpanzee, Alans placet 
therefore, in relatimi to the nearest of his congeners Iconics still nunc dearly 
defined. In the introduction te this memoir Camper devotes some interesting 
paragraphs to the old sixteenth century disen&doii regarding the anatomy id Galen, 
ami conics to the conoltuEbn, in Relation to Eustachiim, that t la ten hud never 
dissected tlir human body nr at leant that the structure nf man bad not served as 
the rouudarion upon which be bad composed his works. Camper also el it homes 
the theory that Galen had taken his facts, in part nt least, from the nrang— 
a deduction which to most anthropologists will probably appear somewhat 
doubt fuh 

1 lat pitting detail# regard toj* (!aijipr^ l£fe Trill he found in the first volume of fttirrrw de 
F*m* C*Mp#r f fie, (IftOtJ in which thr*e article on thin Aohjrct, written reitptcfcirclj: by hla 
fc*m w by l/Aacyr, -\ud by < tomJtm.vr, M id Lie found. 

1 ** I>l- f bil Heat Lot j pbv*iii| 1 ie iJen Knfaia^’™ Cfcaiwj dr Pifrrr ) Jit ij!, v..i] r p L 

4 ** tie Porigiue ft de la emilrur defi Sbgp&S Oravra, ett, Val ji, \k 401. 

1 14 FOrang^Mtang, et de quelqntf juitr*^ eipSxA do StugM," Oruvrt*, r/c, + voL t, p &. 

Vui^ XXXVIII, n 
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It fa in tliEs totalis that (sinter announces thut in ilio pulilit dissection of a 
young uc^ro in Amsterdam in 1758 he discovered the Einomaly known us an 
eighth true rib, 1 and he discusses ite import. This discussion is being curried on at 
the jire^ist day. 

All through his career, In spite of his professomil duties in siidi varied 
subject as Philosophy, Anatomy, Botany, Smguzy and Med mine, in spile of his 
increasing inveetigations in Medidno, lithology. and CuuquiniUvu Anatomy, in 
spite nT his cures and respond hi I itk^ as a ^tate^( 4 iuii r Caiiti> 6 r never lost hi* interest 
m art In it he found his relaxation and his delight. At different limes he 
lectured at the Academy of Fine Art in Anudmluni, and hi one of these e^puritituiHL 
delivered in 1770, he enunciated the principles of Llm facia! fingle which from (hut 
time has borne his name. These lectures wore not published until rniieli later. 
In the elosing years of Ids life he arniugod them for the printer and prepared the 
illustrations, but political troubles in Holland interfered with lib intention, aad 
finally he died without having nceompliflhfit his tank. Thu euLf^queut publication 
of the work was carried out by bis sim, I have not seen the Dutch edition, but 
I have studied both the French? and the English translations f of these it iqqpeaps 
to me that, the funner, now very rare, is the more reliable of the two. 

In the introduction to this volume Camper tells ns how Ids attention was 
directed Lo the varied facial character presented by the different races uf mankind. 
He says— 14 At tin 1 ago uf eiglibfrpt, ntv instructor, Charles Moor the younger, to 
whose aUcution and earn I am indebted for any subsequent progress I may have 
made in this art, set im to paint one uf the beautiful pieces of Van Tenipel, in 
which there waa the ligure of a u(tgru a that by no tneans pleaded Hie, In his colour 
bo w;w a negro, hut lib leniuivs were these of a European, As l could neither 
plewe myself nor gain any proper directions, I desisted from the undertaking* By 

1 So far as 1 know thin in tbs lim record of an eight!. mu rib to man, nail it is interesting 

it "hoii|i| liftFti tacit :: ’rvod in n negro. Somewhat later Sot L mmcriny i\3^ described the 
same comlttiim in a negro anti nULed that r m till*, race tin- eighth lib ftppnvtcliGB more nearly to 
die sternum than in tin- tiiirnpeaiL. ProUilhly it m from tin--; otaervatEoLttf liy hamper .in>l 
Soeiiuiieriisg that Uw idea toole rout that ibis 5 nit rearing nave nd on la a primitive type waapion 

crjiumon in (if linked it i.'-i Lite tm.|*ply --f) the nrgrn. I.u-hta | in. Uhls ngainnl nmdi n 

TH-w idmtomfc JfcvrWirn, voL i, fh > JWf, jl l ifl^ 18C3) \ but in AWwrr fl*i Nov. lfi#s) 
dmw l» a to the effect rim Dr. Du»b uf Wahhuigtiui had oWnrnl i<»ji rvieea of thi» 
anomaly nil in oigm^ with the cipejitioii 0111% which owtnvd fii an Anicri^ni Indtnin Nhp 
fa wmIb uf the otnntwr ol i&tpom udakb he had examined In which the eonditJoti wm 
iiiit prcaniit. 

At tins present tLwu coiaparative *tiuiat3ei* are mvailnhtt na to the relative (^eqtmijy 
«jf Ike attachment of thi eighth Hb to the *L*rruini in lh* negro and thu Kn n-p^n. All we 
do know fa tlmt the condition oceans with a eoiiHiilpmblo degi^ee i>f freqsency Ln U:>th n^. 

1 ,4 bi-^ertatkm Phyirique de M, Pierre lumper, sur In i£I(|&^nci^ reelltA .pie pr^ulenl 
I " do chtJE letbammeitie difi&ei.t pity* et de dlf^nnt llgea, eU\ Publive aprda k 

>|-&^A lie Vautcmr JW H>n ttN Adrien Gdle*. t'aiu^r; Imdnite dn IMhiinloka par U. R 
LrlajtmvmJ. Autrecht lTPL 

die worn«i uf ibc Lite rrofu^or Camper on the Connection between the Science of 
Anatomy and the Arm dI Drawing. Fainting, Statuary, tm^llUd from tU Pmch 1-v 
T. Cughm, M.D., Dimloitj 17U -I. 
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critically examining the prints taken from Guido Beni, 0. Mnmt, Scb. ftied, and 
P. t'. Rubens, I observe 1 that they in pointing the countenances of llie Eastern 
Magi had, like Yan Tampcl, [minted block men, but they were nut Sagpt**. The 
celebrated engraver. Coroolius Visschor, was tin; only ore who appeared to mo tn 
have followed Nature and to have properly cluirneti-rised Negara." 

lu life endeavours to attain accuracy in tin; delineation of the facial ( Imr.ir tcr 
ip tics nf the different races (jumper devised a oiauiometricul system. Prior te this 
Dauhenton had made some observations regarding the [Hwition of the foramen 
magnum, hut with this exception Caiiijwr, by iho application of his system, may lie 
Bfthl to have Ix'en the first to have occupied the craniometrienl Held from the 
standpoint of racial distinctions Still it should lie understood that hi- efforts 
wore entirely directed towards the advance of art, and it in doubtful if bo had any 
thought that, lie was bl the same time assisting in founding an important brand) of 
Ethnological Science, 1 

Only one of Camper's cranhuictrical methods—the well-known facial angle— 
lias borne the strain of time, and to it alone need wo refer. This angle be obtained 
by drawing a line front the aperture of the ear to the t«nse of the nose (aulmasa! 
point) and anethar from the Hue of junct ion of the Ups (or in case of iho skull 
feral the front of the incisor teeth) in tlie most prominent part of tlio fore bow!. 
Referring to the results obtained hr the facial angle he remarks:_■" If the pro¬ 

jecting part of the forehead be made to exceed tin- HXHIi degree, the head kumincs 
itns*&hapen and assumes the appearance nf hydrocephalus or watery bead, ft is 
very surprising that the artiste of Ancient Urecce should have chose)! precisely the 
MK'irtatiu. while the best Bcinum artiste imve limited themselves to the Wth 
degree, which is not an phasing .... The two extremes of the facial angle 
in man an* 70 1 U> 100*—from the Negro u> the Urceian nntbpio; make it under 
70^ and you describe an I hung or on Ape; lessen it still mom anti you Jmva the 
head of a dog." 

Here, then, is Camper trying to express, by measurement, the varying 
proportions of the fare and cranium in the different, races; those differences 
which we express by rite terms prognathism, metagna tfifen i and ■•rlhogmithfem. 
How far GOD his facial angle lm trusted to bring out the nicer shade.* ..f difference 
in the relation of face to cranium ? Only, i am afraid, to a very limited extent. 
The points between which he draws Ids lines are all variable and are influenced 
in their position by other factors than those which depend on the degree of 
projection of the face. Thus an increase in the length of the face by depressm" 
the point of ktewwjtion of the two tines reduces the angle, whflo on inflated 
gluMIu by pushing forward the frontal lino increases the angle. Tho facial 
angle, therefore, is only calculated to give approximate results, and. indeed, in 
certain caws, it may even Us distinctly misleading, 

* (Xapo'i craiiielogicjil mllcetiun to nut larpe enough to ftutblc liini hi pnriiie such a lino 
of w«ik pxeufrt to a very limited extol. Bcm<ir» «T,inl Dutch rAulln fas mily p .v^^fd nine 
er*ni* rrprvuomiiig eight race*. 
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Even at t li 12 present day the problem as to how we can hts&t* discriminate 
wiLli ]> reel moil, the nicer shades of racial utid individual difference hi Litis respi t 
cannnt foe said lo foe solved. Hewer's gnathic index is very uiisatiEfnetory. 
Thomson's method detailed in hia recent splendid memoir entitled Tkt Awkn$ 
liwTA of iht Ththtid^ is probably the meet reliable. 

But anyone who studies the beautiful and artistic figure which illustrate 
i'amiK-r's work, will «c lhat the two lines which, by their intersection, give the 
facta! angle are, in many crises, very i mure unite Sy drawn. Almost m often as not 
llioy do not jpass through lho points he has indicated. The angles which lie gives 
cannot, therefore, In? accepted an tuning in every ease correct or capable of being 
compared with each other. I’ns&ibly iho explanation of this lies in tho fact that 
when thi* p]sites were being engraved Camper's mind was so t ngreased by |*ditkat 
worries that ho was not able to exercise a proper supervision. 

Camper's facial angle was severely criticised foy lUuimmWck Lawrence and 
Priclmid; not unfairly by the two llrat-hamed autlirepologists, hut somewhat ton 
harshly by I'rMmjsh Notwdthstaialing Lheso strictures the angle found favour in 
Franco, where various umdifiexvUens of it. were devised ; and iilb^ Sts America, where 
Ibo celebrated Menton adopted it m one of ih& two measurements which he 
employed in framing (.he (dialogue of Ida craiuubgknl doJIection. 

Before we pass from Camper mm additional point must Ikj mentioned, tn 
Ida unpublished ronimerikirics uti the Imnes, ho culls attention to the different 
breadth presented by the omnia of different races—the Kalmuck, the broadest, 
the Negro, the narrowest, and the European, intermediate in this respect between 
the other two, Flo, therefore, to some extent foreslut do wed Blumcn 1 inch 1 * classifi¬ 
cation of skulls, unit showed an appreciation of the features upon which Anders 
XCetrimt, in 184 tfo founded his cephalic index. 

[Charles White.— 1728 1813,] In Charles White we have the pleasing 
picture of an old doctor seeking neenratiovi in the study of anthropology' and, 
in the declining years of his life, publishing the results of hits observations ami 
reflections In a quit® volume entitled M An Account of the [tegular Gradation in 
Mam und in different Animals and Vegetables from the Former to the I Jitter 1 * 
(1790), White was n Mao cheater man; lie was Iwirn there, educated I her and 
there he attained Lhd highest distil net inn ais a physic is n. His writings on 
professional subjects exercised a moat powerful influence, and in certain diroctioiift 
produced most tane tidal changes in thu practice of medicine. 3 It is proper that 
we should give him his acknowledged [xisitiou as a learned pregieiadve and 
ingenious physician and surgeon before wo speak of his work in tile Held of 
anthropology. 

* By Artluir TlifKtniMJii, M.ff, and Ram till Madcer, Mi„ Oafurd Prt^ I DOS, 

* tot. tlhurl^ J. fdlmgwmtli lias written si very riismnlng ncxmutit of tlttriw WMm ftn m 

ibp pmfewioiml point of view ucitilled Charl&i irXiC^ PALS.*—™ ffrmi ptorineuui Surgw nnd 
Mimtfirn fiem o/ tAr EitjkUm th Ourmy. HK>4. 


J&irr+ai ef tk* Rnual Aniktvp$lQ$i&tl /uf^v/i, f til, XXX riff. 1SKW3, Ptotr II. 
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Tii tho domain of Natural Science, White drew Isis inspiration chiefly from 
John Hunter and Petrus Camper, He was the fellow student rind life-long friend 
of the former; his written view* alu>w Lise inllaeuce which Camper exerebeJ oti 

his miiill 

An additional interest is given to Charles White by his aB&ocwitkm in the 
latter part of hss life witJi the brilliant ami unfortunate He Quincey, lb Quineey 
makes frequent reference to him in his autobiography, and speaks of the 
pleasure and profit he derived from this hi lunacy. 1 Tbo aida-Iightfl which are ihm 
let in on the character mid pcmoindity «if Chorieg White are very suggestive In 
one place (jp. 3#3) Dc Qtrinccy says:—“Mr, While woe in those days the most 
eminent Burgeon by much in the north of England. lie had by acne whole 
generation run before cr&nkdogUta and phrenologists* Laving already measured, 
innumerable ak tills amongst the omnigenous sea-faring population of Liverpool, 
illustrating tins various nines of man* and was in Society a most urbane and 
pleasant companion. 1 * White's cmniolngical experience did not prevent him from 
touting a noniowiiat curious pmfrauouul Liltmder. He attended Do Qumceys 
favourite sisternhd M pronounced her head to be Urn fineat tn its developtnaul of my 
that he had ever seen . . . . meantime/' continues Do Qniucey/ J as it would 

grieve me that any trait of what might seem vanity would cm s p into tlii> record, 
I will admit tliat my sister died of hjdrnoephaJua w (pp. 135 and 136- —footnote}. 

We arc also afforded a sketch of White in the capacity of a udleetorv tt Mr. 
While/' 1 *e Quiucey tells us, ''pnBsc&ied a uiuseiitn—formed chiefly by himself and 
originally, perhaps, directed simply to prtjfesidonal objects - - . . Ihit surgeons 

and speculative physicians, beyond all other classes of iutaUectua] men, cultivate 
the most enlarged and liberal curi^ty: *o tliat Mr, Whites Museum fumishfri 
attractions to an tmUOnaDy huge* variety of t:aste& pi He then goes on to i:i ve an 
account of a visit lo Mr White's Museum, and after having stated that he had 
forgotten all the objects which lent a scientific interest to the collection lie add* :— 
“ Nothing survives except the harn^nHifs of ihe collection; and amongst these, two 
only I will molest the tender by noticing. One of these was a tmmmtf and the 
other a ititfofrm , , - * but much it mortified m that only tlio skeleton was 
shown. Perhaps the uminmy wan too closely connected with the personal history 
of Mr. White for exhibition to strangera ! It wavs of a lady who hod been attended 
medically fur some years by Mr. White, and who had owed much alleviation of lwr 
sufferings to Ida inventive skill. She had, therefore, fell Immdf railed ujmn io 
memorialize her gratitude by a very large bequest* not less (I have heud) than 
£25,000; hut with tbia conditjciii attached to the yift—that she should be 
embalmed as perfectly as the rr^onrqc^ in llwt nrL of London and Paris could 
uceomplishp and that once a year Sir. White* accompanied by two witnesses of 
credit, should withdraw the veil from her face. The lady was placed hi a common 
English dock-case* having the usma! glass face; but a veil of white velvet obscured 

i FA* CoNtct&i Writing* af TAnmit* /Ar fytmety, Bv Ifctvid ; vuL L A vto* 

bwgraj&y ffvm J78S ^ 1803, p. 3&L 
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from all profane ey«s the silent features Ireland. The dock I hail my*elf seen, 
when :i child, ami had gazed upon it with inexpressible awe," 

It must he admitted that White'# obcn'iitiana the obvious gradation 

in the uni mil ami vegetable kingdoms contained nothing of much imporlaiic®. 
Indeed even at the time he wrote bis treatise the doctrine was hy no means new'. 
At the present day the title is apt to convey the impression tlmt the author had 
mime early glimmerings of the m™lern hypothesis of evolution; hut Anyone who 
reads tlie hook will very soon have such anticipation!! disappointed. White held 
tlmt species were fixed and immutable, and that they retained for all time the 
characters which disl iugufalred them when they were severally created. 

Lut not .infrequently a gem of rare value is found in a poor setting; and so it 
i» in this work of the Mam eh ester physician. Mr. White unearthed a great 
anthropological truth and nwd it in support ol his gradation theory. He disco vend 
tliat the forearm of the negro, relatively tr. die upper arm, is longer than the fore¬ 
arm of the European, and that a oorrespondiiig relationship exist* between the ape 
and the negro, lien; thou is gradation, hut it is a gradation of a totally different 
kind from that which oeatypied the mind of the nlaerver. The whole of this 


important and far-reaching observation occupier; bandy three i«igca (pp. 52-64), 
and two tahlca (pp, 45 and 46) in White’s quarto volume. At the same time we 
cannot accuse him of any want of diligence or cart* in verifying lun result*. Me 
measured the Brins or no kss than fifty negroes. Most interesting ami suggestive 
facts have Accrued from thn extension of Mr, White's observations. Wo now know 
that the different raced may show very different condition* in this respect. Thus 
if we take the length of the upper arm as being 100, Lire forearm in the Chim pnnxec 
h 04 ; in the Fuegian, SHI ; in the Negro, 77 7: and in the European, 731. 

Mr. M bile * untliro[>oiiietiic work hns like wise on imporbftnt bearing on the 
unt)-genetic as wdl as on the phylogenetic ui nm. atrjil history of mini. Even ns 
he presented them the figures relating to the Chimpanzee, Negro and European 
are striking and suggestive, 1>nL how much more so do they become when we relied 
that in the individual development of the European, the upper limb goes through 
a Kin, ilur evolution, «ml drewBnt different stages of growth rektronships between 
the furaami ami upper atm which correspond in turn fa those reen in the ape anti 
the negro Ireforc tire limb finally attain* tire European type.' 

Mr. White is nmnetimes spoken of o« the founder of antbioponwtre, mid in 
one sense, tho title fa not altogether undeserved. He appear* to have 

been lire first to make. In a rational and scientific manner, measure.net,fa of the 
living person : but anthropometry fa a general term ami includes obeervatinns hv 
nioaanroments on tho dead as wdl ns on tire living body, and Irma this point of 

T ! l that (tamper, Soemmering and BlumenluL had 

uStfudy emitted the mitlmipouitttiie Held, 


1 tlnu taking the lutxtli itf Llin upper ami a* faunc n»i ,i._ , , 

E«r.,i*so fata* of H month, u *i>: ic.mk. 77 : £] £ lh * ** iu liiD 
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[JOBAKN FnfETluai ItlCTUESBACU, 1753-1840,] The Anthi«g>ologfcal Society 
of LouJoti, wlieu only two years okl. published ft volume entitled H The 
Anthropological Treaties of Johann Friedrich Blunumbuch with memoirs oflmn 
by Marx and Fleurens, and an account of his Antlinopolngicnl Miincum by 
Professor li. Wagner" It speaks well for the entarpriM and discrimination of the 
yontliful society that at tins early period of its career it. should have engaged 
in so useful ami so important a work. In no way could it have better stimulated 
nu interest in the subject which it was its object to promote. 

Bliunenbach’s life-work was? carried out at Gottingen, where he held n chair 
in the Faculty of Medicine, and as a direct result of this work, anthropology, 
for the first time, was placed on a rational Imsia, A profound student of 
Natural History in its widest and most philosophical sense, tlluiucnbach early 
directed his attention to the special study of man, While a student he became 
nseociuted with n learned bqt whimsical old professor iuun£tl Bill tiler, who bud 
retired from active work, mid wlio devoted his time to collecting reading Jind 
reflecting. 1 Bfitlner rondo no attempt to arrange tlm objects which ho hud 
gathered around him; he was absolutely without method and his sole aim was 
the gratification of his OVD jKfBitml CUTUJnity. Except by conversation (and 
he was a talkative old mas) he made no effort to utilise his vast stores of 
knowledge for the good of olhers or the advance or science. Such diiuaeters 
are not unknown at llie present day. Bhum-nbui b was employed to reduce this 
chaos into order. This work and his association with the eccentric owner of the 
collection, deepened bit? interest in anthropology ami afforded lirru the meat)* 
of writing his famous thesis On th c Natitrui Farirfy of Mtitt&iinf for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. This was the first of many editions <>f the celebrated 
dissertation, 

lHulnonbach was a man of massive intellect, hut it must 1m admitted licit he 
hud not the versatility or perceptive genius of Camper, nor yet tin* mnrplwlogiail 
intuition of his two English followers and contempomries. Tie turned the whole 
fo«*e of his great powers to Hie sLudy of man. Ho felt with Rousseau 1 Hint 
** the most useful and the least successfully cultivated of all human knowledge 
is that of mail; and the inscription *?n the Temple of Delphi (Know Thyaolf!) 
contained a mote important and difficult precept Lliaa all Lite book* of ihe 
momlist." 

Although each succeeding ccntuiy !uid done (something to disidpalt* the 
fabulous atmosphere which baa at id I ages clung so Icuadomdy around the 
Natural History’ of man. aliil the credulity of the ]*sriod iu which llhuuenbndi 
lived waft very remarkable. From tin? time of the early class i«d w rile re. all sorts 
of stories of mythical varieties of mankind bad been handed down—men with eyes 
situated in their shoulders, men with one leg, or with their feet turned backwards, 

1 See BhuMnbicfti own account which fa t) initial by Sfari in bia Lif* o f tHunwnUtzk. 
Publication* uf tlir Anthropological Society of London, lK«i. 

* Difun'i nr F /toyu/i'/f (preface). 
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men willi dugs' heads, or, indeed, wild) n<i beads at alL Even as late as the 
sixteenth century a naturalist of note seriously descrihca merman who lived in the 
sea and who Imd their hindcrparts covered with scales. 

Hie eighteenth century also hud, as indeed every century must have, 
its treasured mythical beliefs, although 1 would fain hope tliat tln-*e were of 
a .somewhat taller order than those which disturb our judgment ul the present 
day. Giants stalked the land in the imagination even of scientific men. Fossil 
hums of large animals such as the elephant weie licit! to be human and to have 
Irtdonged to a nice which attained a stature of from 17 U> 20 feet. In the fifth 
vi<1 nine of tiie supplement of Ids classical work even Huffon lent his countenance 
to such a view and figured and described such hones as affording evidence of 
human giants. Blmncnhadi dealt the death-blow to such a hypothesis, although 
ii is only right to add that the in brake had previously been pointed out by the 
anatomist lliolmi. Hut even at the present lime and iit modern works on 
anthropology exaggerated views are expressed on this matter. Wo may take it as 
proved ihut there is no absolutely muiiciitii: record of tin- human stature ever 
having exceeded K feet or at most 8 feet It inrhes; and in these cases the 
inordinate growth is due to a morbid process which appears to he closely akin 
to the remark id de disease termini “ uommrgaty," 

Another conception, and one wliieh was not altogether discountenanced 
hy film acid nidi, was the view which vraa believed by some to explain the t hick 
swollen lips and flat imse of the negro. Tlte negro mothers cany their inf nuts on 
their Imuks, and "in the violent motions required in their hard labour, ns in 
beating of jMJtimling millet, the face of the child is said to be constantly thumping 
against the hack of the ]IlOt^ie^'. :h, By this rude treatment the face of the negro 
child was supposed to he moulded into ahujie; hut no »| tempt w.ts marie la 
explain how the process of humping produced exactly opposite results in the case 
uf the nosa and the lips—reducing the prominence of the former and increasing 
the projection of the latter. 


Let us take another example nf a curious belief entertained in the 
eighteenth cenLitry. Liunicua in Ids Natural System introduced within the 
aperies ffm « m t ,imt a wild variety of man to whom im gave the name of Jlomo 
fmtt, and supposed him to he tliu "original mem of nature," whatever that 
mi-JjiL In.-. Lite btdiuf in such a variety was very prevalent at this period. .Many 
itMtniH * k hiul I kwh described, but the only cu#c- uf which we have mi aulhenlk- 
Ii^ory is timt of *■ Wild Peter," and this wo owe u. Biumeiiktch. The article 

J V 'ft 10 w J yt ° th0 suhivvi *** i0 *»vo disused, for all time, nf the 

belief m the aUmi of the so-called " Natural Mam" Briefly put, the stoiy of 

\Nd( leter x as folfows:-A naked brown boy was discovered in 1724 h, fb 
mnghW,rhocri of a village in Hanover. He could not speak, and he showed 
s*'ugD and brut la U habit* nnd only a feeble degree of intelligence. He was sent 
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U> London and pk«d under the duigu of Dr Arbuliumt. the friend and {uwocialo 
of Pope and Swift, Here ho became a noted personage, sind the subject of keen 
dist’iujftiou umougot philoMpbsn and uiitutilists. One of his admirers, moro 
enthusiastic than the others, declared that his discovery was mom important Llum 
Liuit of t'raima or the discovery of thirty thousand new stars. It was into ihto 
HfeuH of debote that Blumiuibneb entered. and made known cenain facte n^nnliug 
(Jw orljrin of Wild Peter, which he alone had taken the trouble te investigate, end 
wliiclj showed how absolutely futile all these plulosophio thnorias and vepotuings 
had Iwen. He pointed ml that when Peter was first met lie were fastened round 
Win seek the tern fragment of ft shirt, and further that the whiteness of hU thighs, 
ns compared with the brown colour of hit legs. clearly indicated that tit no distant 
date he laid worn breeches but no stockings. But lie also was able u> piero 
together certain significant facts which proved Lint Veter was the dumb child uf 
a widower, and that he hath 'won thrust out uf his home by a new stepmother. 

In raiding the aeewimte of these aft-called wild children, and more especially 
the story of Wild Peter, in tlie light of our present knowledge there can be little 
doubt that many of them were inicrocephalic idiots. and tbe intcreat of tins lieu In 
tlie fact tlmli modern research renders it probable tliat certain of these unfortunate 
luierooephales exhibit (diameters which distinguished an early stem-form of nmii. 
A grain of reason may therefore exist in the fancies of the early philosophers in 
regard to “Man in the wild state." A distinguished physician has classed 
microcuphnles imder the title of “Tberuid," and he mid other* have cjillecl 
at: on lieu to their brutish and apelike character, both mental and bodily . 1 
Blumonbueti makes the remark that in unthropclcgy; as in my other branch of 
iiatnml history, "aeamdy any story, however absurd and foolish, has ever been 
told which does nut Contain aom* foundation of ti nth, but jtfrverted by hyperbolical 
ttxaggGffttion or misinierpi otiition/ 

Bliumjuhiteh r s range of knowledge was rcumrksMt lie read every tiling 
w ] t i c h related to man, but chiefly histories and amounts of voyages and travel* 
In dealing with tide chaotic ntasa of material he showed great judgment and power 
of discrimination hi lifting out the true from the fain*! and the useful from the 
aBcletst Out of the sifted matter grew the foundations .if modem anthropology. 
One cannot read his writing* without being amazed at the extent of hi* erudition, 
whilst the simplicity and mudeaty of his style make his writing most attractive 
to the reader. In these respects, if in wo other, and 1 hid afraid we cannot pash 
the com park m further, wo nee some of those traits uf mind which so largely 
distinguished Charles Darwin, the greatest pbiluiiophur of the succeeding century. 

ISy the in ten nation which he gained by Ids reading and by direct observation, 
BluuiGiibnch arrived ut his clu^iticatioii of mankind into tivo varieties under the 

i Uyaxfc, Joarmt of i&■** 1SC3 ; Carl Vogt, Uth* <li* ififempfatot «fcr 

TuriiiJ, i«w ; Camiinshimi naJ Telfcnl Smite, “The Krarn of the Mjcroflalfc 
Idiot, 1 ' Tra**. Ito/. I>ib. &*■, ret- v, ; amt rmmiv oilier refien. 
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isne i^peetos, %]&, Llio Caucasian, tlie Mongolian, the Ethiopia, the AmerJctn, and 
the Malay varieties As we have noted, Linmcus and others had attempted at an 
earlier period to classify mankind, but none law! approached Lho subject with the 
store of knowledge possessed by Id omen bach, and consequently his views on this 
matter receive! at the time universal acceptance, His ehsrifieatiun was founded 
on a rational liasto Colour, hair p mid bodily structure, so far as ho knew it. and 
mom especially the form of the skull, wore the characters upon which BhywftWh 
placed reliance in dii^rirmuating between the different races of mankind. He 
regarded the Caucasian as being the primeval autl highest race, and Lho others 
as having arisen from It by n process of degeneration The Mongtdkm and 
Ethiopians, in his opinion, were tiie two extremes ol two degenerative divergences 
in two opposite directions* The Americans he considered to aland in to mediate 
between tbs Caueamn and the Mongol, and the Malays midway between the 
Caucasian and the Ethiopian. 

In this manner the work which Button began was still further advanced, ami 
the Important brand] of anthropology which wn term ethnology took delhiUe 
siiapt But in rotorring to this great step in the progress of anthropdogj, it 
would be very wrong to omit to mention the work of the nnntomi?n Soemmering, 
HluiLituihadi and lie came together aft Idlaw-^tudents at tire Univ&teifcy of Jena, 
A warn and stiunikihig friendship was the result. Soemmering's contribution to 
the advance of ethnology consisted in his classical mve^tlgationa into the com¬ 
parative anatomy 'A Uie Kvgvo and the European. 

We have noted tlmt Bluntenbach, in Ids comparison of the different races of 
mankind, laid panic nhv stress upon the form of the skull. Although by tio incftiis 
lho firat to study this part of the human skeleton from the ethnological point of 
view* ho certainly was tho first to do so in a rational way, and, therefore, ho uitaM 
always \m regarded ns the real founder of that branch of anthropology which we 
designate as otitiiology. He had gathered together ft oratikdugicfd collection, w hich, 
although i fiRignitimb t as compared with the colloctimsa of the present day. was 
for that tune unique, both oh regards the number ami the variety of the specimen a 
it contained. The tome of itic fluttingeii collection was worUl-wide. It became 
ihu faduim to visit Lho BlunuriiUuhinn Miihjuui, to have the differences which 
distinguish the different crania! types pointed out, and to indulge in semi mental 
rhapeodiefl upon lho 1*»oty and ftymmetry of thfl yoiwg female f iiMirginn skull, 
wliicli was considered to represent the highest tyj* of alt. 

Til * ‘“t' uUo w Wd* BJmnenbach gave to the study of craniatogy can be felt at 
tilt present day. Indeed, ninny think tint tin excess of seal has been shown in 
th “ ilft I*‘ rt «' Li nl of anthropological work, or, ns Hagen lias put it, that« eraniotogy 
. bec<mc lltsJ s P ()il ^ 1 «Mfil of anthropology." The present indications j„ this 
important study-a study with which the names of Il», Flower, and Turner 
must ever be honourably associated-are, I think, more or less clear. Huxley pled 
, a “““^logical of measurement, end them can be little doubt that 

what wo want is a Tidier knowledge of the precise morphological meaning and 
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value of the results obtained by the various methods Lliat are at preseii L in 
fort®. 

[James Cowles Prioeabd* 1780-1843.] Two of the moat dt&lmguislhod of 
i nit lUiLih.li anthropologist*—James Cowles Prichard nod Edward Barnett Tylur — 
have sprtmg from the iranks of Lhe Society of Friends, It is a matter of common 
knowledge that om of tin? loading characteristics of LLiEa SoekLy is the interest 
whinh it take* iu the progress and well-being of mankind* It h, therefore. not 
diiTkurit to conceive that Lho spirit engendered by early association with a Society 
which nourishes mtAt sentiment* would particularly favourable to the 
cultivation of a wider seiuiitibc knowledge of mankind, and thus to the develiqi- 
fount of an interest in aivtlirojK.logical pursuits, 

A learling authority hag saill that Prichard should Ijg regarded m being 
perhaps the greatest anthropologist of ha period, and when wo remember that 
the period referred to included Iltuntoiikmhp we must recognbo that llii* in high 
praise. I am not inclined to 41121 md with Lhb estimate ot Pi iduitri a work; 
indeed, I mu inure disposed to reiterate the sUitement in a more utiqoulihed 
manner. At the same time, it must bo admitted liiat thorn is mib difficulty 111 
eaiiinnLing the relative merits of Prichard and Bhinieiihach—the method* and 
work of the two men were so essentially dittbnmt. Still, ii has at ways appeared 
to uie that Prichard has never received his full measure of appreciation either at 
home or abroad Ho wan overshadowed during his life-time by BlumenlmilL 
Blnmrnvbach lived in a great centre of mtolfcclfial activity where lie was 
brought into constant contact with the leaders of all depart incuts of scientific 
thought* Endowed with a striking personality, and working al u now subject 
by now methods, Ida fame was noised abroad and ho hucaitm the predoiuimmt 
iigurc in the anthropological war hi Prichard, on the other hand, led the quiet 
and atiidlouii life of u pravincial phyaiciin in Bristol remote from those influences 
which go to build up a reputation. His works alone sqpnke for him; and now 
that we have come to a generation which know* those two great leaders only by 
their writings, we arc able to take a disparauHiale view of the matter. IMtuiietif^ch 
was emaHuklly a physical Jimthropologtst^ and in tlris dtq.iarliucni t think wo may 
any he wo* unexcelled, Prichard laul a much brooder grasp of tlte subject. 
An accomplished ri 1 tat < must, ho wus 1 at the same time, one af the moat kerned 
philologists of Ida day and ttltto a noted pydiohgij^ and lie brought bin extc naive 
knowledge 111 of these branches U* btmr 140111 his ethnological work. 

It k a matter not without interest that both IMumenbach and Prichard 
entered the anthropological arena by a similar portal. Wo Imvo seen that the 
h-ailtug work of the former was in the liret instance prepared m a di&scrtadon for 
the degree of Doctor of Mgdjofalft in the University of Gottingen. In like manner 
Prichard presented, in 1803 P Ids Thesis entitled Ik Ilurwim OmtrU VnriiiuU fur 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the University or Edinburgh. It affords me 
pleasure lu lie able U> show the tuomliera of the Itoyal AnLtirapologiad Institute 
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the official copy of this thesis which I have brought with me from the University 


library for the purpose. 

Thin thesis constituted the starting-point of VrEelmr*la imlhropolngiuul work. 
Five years later, much expanded, it tvas published under the title of JU&arrhc* 
i/tfo the Physical Hixiat'y of Mankind —a book which, after several editions, dually 
appeared shortly before the death of the author as a great work of five volumes. 
Speaking of Prichard at the meeting of the British Association in Bristol in 1875. 
Professor Kotleaton re marked: "And hy the cm ploy meat of the philosophy of 
continuity and the doctrine of ovulation with which the world was nut marie 
acquainted till more than ten years after Pricliard’s death, many a weaker man 
than he has been enabled to hind, into more readily manageable burdens, the vast 
collections of facts with which he had to deal. Still his works remain, massive, 
impressive, enduring—much as the headlands along our Southern Coast stand out in 
the distance in their own grand outlines, whilst a close and minute inspection in 
necessary for tilt discernment of the forts and fishes added to them, indeed, dug 
out of their substance, in recent tiiiies." 1 

A It bough l*r icliar»l discussed nil matters ('elating tu his subject in a scientific 
and impartial manner, the conclusions he arrived ai were always orthodox and 
were expressed in such a way as to propitiate and not to oft end constituted 
authority. In this, there cannot lie a doubt, he was perfectly sincere. It is said 
thtiL hb father, when be observed the direction the investigation* of hie son 
were taking, enjoined him to write nothing which would tend to undermine the 
literal interpretation which was at that time given of the Scriptural account of thu 
origin of man. How far this muy have inHueheed him, it is inapossiblu to suv. 
but theme who knew him beat were assured that Ills inclinations entirely coincided 
with the injunction lu* had received from hi.* father. 


I,ik*: Ibiifou, < 'muper and LI omen lute It, Prichard maintained that the different 
races of man should be included under one flpeefos, and that t)«y had attained their 
wide-spread diitrtbntion over the world by dispersion, He held advanced ideas 
in regard to the trims mission uf occasional variations, anil thought that to some 
eateut tins might account for llm diversity which characterise* the different iuh. 
is views OH tlio question of skin colour Were imremniiji «ti<l inttmtimi 
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some wl. dine te rrwlmrd’it view, but there is nhwlutcly nn ev iilcncv nf any 

kind m support of such a supposition. The condition* prewtU -un.ui^L the 
sntbnjpoidspusdbnot help us: indeed, they render the problem mum difficult 
beeaiLse in them also we see a variety of skin-colours. Tli« gorilla has a black 
satiny skin like tluit of the Negro; the ohimpanxee ( Trogledyta nigrr) has a skin 
which may 1* very nearly white, hut which varies considerably in different 
specimens, and is usually reddish brown on tbo fa«e and IrnmU 1 ; the remig luw a 
coppery tinted skin; and nmufigtfc the various species of Oibbon wc meet with 
different rilsruiea. 

Prirluml writes mi cieellflnl chapicr ofi cnUiiotogy; indeed i t p&trflnrditioj y 
how n physician sending tlw must of his day in the pursuit of au engrossing 
ptefesnion could find time to pursue his favourite study from tunny points of 

view. B1 tune abaci i Wl classified skulls by the oulliue wliioh they present .. 

viewed from above, or, in other words, lny tin* appearance <d the Norma V urtiealis, 
I’liduml contends Llmt, however useful such an iiuqieetiuii may bo, neither it. nor 
the; facial aegis of Camper nor any other single character mxi ho accepted as a 
satisfactory Iwmi* of clasHUication. “ in order/ he remarks, " to form 41 correct idea 
of the varieties in the shape of the head which are itfculkr to individuals and 
race*, it is necessary to examine every part wid to compare all the different 
ftBpeei* winch the skull presents." The truth of this observation is fully re*li*ffll 
at the present day. 

We need not enter into Prichard's method of areniologjkial clnjaihcution. It 
contains little of uiiportariei' to modern workers; huL 1 would like te 41 

passage from his description of the narrow elongated lyi« of skull, which shows 
how clearly Im appreciated .me of the influences which tend to modify the sIihjhj 
of tho cranium. He says: 1 In those skulls the principal characters are referable to 
the idea of lateral compression; the temporal muscles !i living a great extent, 
rising very high on the purieml bones and being very large mul powerful, subject 
the heart tea force producing the effeom -*f lateral compression an.l elongation.*' 

, i„iy Hl|ir j., >i„t in wall ting in this tWipt mu : fee does not COHel.it>' the degree "f 
compression with the bEm ami weight of the lower juw. 

, Prt.frtwor A. F. IHxoti, of triohy CWh^c, JJuMJa. writs* iiu- iluiL “ Ihe chimpani*?« 
wlikli luo e laU-Sy lievit in die &*> 'unt-l much in cmn pinion. Tilt 1 (ermtk- wo hiv. nt pmoDl 
... rnii I tail brown, the nkin of tin- f.wt bring diaiWtly redthjr than ihai -if tho liuuls and feet 
The cmie—older limn the ImiiaIo— h 4 duller, lighter, colourless m! p with dark irregular 

* The following-ttory, lakes from WUJtem Smith* A .Wn- Vtp*g« fo Gm**n (17-Jl) *wi quoted 
ia Huxley's J f<», i Flux m Satm, Indkat™ ibr idem nf die natW m in re^id 10 the omiil*sipn 
.,f the cliiniKiiize*- William Hnoith, speaking of a living specimen, wvy» “I gave ii in dmrgc 
to .UK of the elaTO-, who knew how M feed in I initv if. being .v l-nder norl of animal ; but 
whenever 1 weal off the d«k the sdlur. to iea«. it—Some loved to m» it- t«e.r» and Ik^t 

It erv 4 othera lihtevi ile »rmlty ; one who linrl it, beiul! checked 1>) the i.egm wlio took 

care nf U T told the slave he was very f«nl nf htn countr^wonum, ami a*k*| him if he nJlouhl not 
like her for a wife : to which the 4 avv ri-plie.1, > No, thU ■»' my wife ; ihi- a white woman— 
(hie hi wife for you. 1 ” 
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[Slit WujI.mm La whence, 1783-186*7.3 Topinard telb ns thm whan he tiegnn 
the study of anthropology, Kroca advised him to road the lectures of Sir William 
Lawrence. 1 Although a hundred years all lint ten have passed &inrci these 
loft urea ware 4elivcml t I am in the habit of giving the same advice to my 
Anthropological Clans in tlio University or Edinhmgh} and these are tin* same 
lectures which, at the lime, raised such a lienee storm of theological protest that 
the author haul to publicly a mu hi rcc that he liatl suppressed the volumes. The 
ineidont in full of interest, ami throws a clear light upon the dl Moult if* which 
the early anthropologist* had lo encounter. Sixty-seven years earlier Buffon Lad 
to how litfvre a simitar storm. 

Iatwtence was a. surgeon of great eminence in St Bartholomew's Hospital in 
lomdon. 3 At the early ago of :52 he was npprnoted Professor of Anatomy nod 
Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeon h, nru! in thu three subsequent years i iHJtJ, 
1817, ami 1818) he delivered hi a famous Lceititts on Commit rot in' An/itomtf, 
f'ht/irifJafy, Zoology, and Out Natural Hwtvry of Mno. These k-t lures wore hnme- 
distely denounced, and Lawrence (to use his own words) was charged " with the 
unworthy design of propagating opinions datriiiifentul to society, mid >.f cnrkamuir- 
ing hi enforce them for the purpose of loosening those restraints, in which the 
welfare of mankind depends. Mr AWruetfly, with whom I^wraiw liud Imnui 

apprenticed, and .lor whom he hud acted for many years as demonstrator <>f 

Anatomy, took ft prominent part in the attack. In the introduction Lo the lectures 
delivered in 1817, Lawrence defended him self with great dignity, cloqucmeir, and 
vigour, and pit-*] for freedom of enquiry and freedom of speech, “These privileges.” 
he insisted, ■ shall never tie Bunetidered by mo. I will nut 1* set down nor mod 
down by any person, in any place, or under any pretext. However flattering it 
may lie tu my vanity to wear this gown, if it involves any am-ritier of iuclejn'iutattoe 
thr smallest dereliction of the right to examine freely tin subjects on wliich i 
address you, and to express fearlessly the result of my investigations, I would strip 
it off instantly.' 1 


It uiay ws!iu curious that in the face of this protest, and conaiduring Ills strung 
personality and the inflexible diameter wideli 1m exhibited in Inter yeore, Lawrence 
:-h"nl.| have consented to KUppn.-s the obnoxious volumes, It is said Lo have been 
the only occasion in the course of an unusually lung life, and a life by 0 <j means 
free from etrife, on which Ire gave way before opposition. One of his hiegrenhars 
(the accomplished writer in ihc pidiotor 9 *f mumd Biography) believes that it 
w>* due U, the small value that ho put upon tin conehmiotis. I can hardly imagine 
that this * the correct explanation, lie wan a comparative! j young mam Surge v 
ami not ^Urrepolugy w hia atm in life, and he must have neon that if ho con- 

TT' w mV<! Iff: **** m would l* seriously endangered. 

And wbit was all this controversy about f On matters sc small Licit it j* needle* 

1 titmnu <tA»tkrapol«jie ffifWmfc-*, I* [> r , FaulTonJni.r,, 6t 

BaJ^ k< " r **“* * “* l!fe hC 1,0,1 Sir WillhmlWr «,,! Sir ti^rgv 


Jn*rW af t&r tW + XA‘X VIlI i IBOS. Fint* I". 



SIR WILLIAM LAWRKXLfS. 
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to waste tuna in (joint; into them, Indeed, the conclusions which so greatly 
disturbed the public mind might bo given forth to-day trod any pi At form without 
producing the slightest flutter in the moat sensitive breast. And yet I/>rd Ciianoellnr 
EMou refused to sustain an injunction to restrain a publisher from eelliiiK a pirated 
edition of the work, and gave judgment in the following words: " rooking at Llio 
general tenuur of the work and nt many purtfcutar parts of it, recoHoctsng that th*> 
immortality of tlie aoul is one of the doctrines of the Scriptures, and considering 
that the law does not give protection Ui those who coiitmdwjt tl» Scriptures, ami 
entertaining a doubt, 1 think u rational doubt, whether this book Hoes not violate 
this law, 1 cannot continue the in junction,’ * 

Fur a time the hook was in great demand, and nine editions wore published 
without the consent of the author, N<> doubt, the notorioty which the work hud 
attained to some extent led to the large sale, but, apart fnftn this, the Iwl-urt* 
(pwiaera a high aciantifii} value. This is especially the case with the chapters which 
deal with the natural history of man. These represent twelve lectures which were 
delivered in 1318. and in witch the physical diameters of man nru deacriliod with 
a great breadth of view. Tin; arrangement and mode of treatment of the several 
hraiKilrtrS rjf the subject might 1* follows 1 with advantage at Am present time, nml 
the aubstenoe is distinctly in advance of the anthropological literature of tho day. 
The facte, no doubt, are largely borrowed from THtimenbcurh, but Lawrence handles 
these facts in a more ili um mating way. and shows n deeper insight into rin-ir 
morphological significance. ftala’ll. in one or two places he almost shakes Mt 
free from the obstructive doctrine nf the immutability of species, Spooking of 
original '* man, ho asks the ijiiesfibn, *’ Did lie go erect or on all fours f* 

Amongst certain nF the younger generation lhi're seems tu tie a twlii F that lIjc 
doctrine that characters ntepiired during the lifetime of thu parent arc not 
transmissible Pi the offspring is ouc of cdnipfliWiVfllj recent growth. Three jchtb 
ago I even heard this doctrine spoken of u& “ Weis twuiu Ism ” in a debate which 
took place in ^ctioii II of the British Association. It is true that Weisuumn 
restated the doctrine with a logical clearness ami force which at ote» caughL tlie 
public mind; but many years before—in fact, nearly a Century Instore—the general 
principle hall been recognised and applied to tlio study of wan. The discussions 
which took place in tho eighteenth and early part of tho nineteenth century, a.* to 
the single or multiple origin of mankind, were hound to direct attention to the 
CAUiMM ut work tu producing ihe striking physical differences which distinguish 
tJid different human races, ami more particularly te the effect which environment 
exercises in this direction. If all in unkind have descended from one original pair 
ami hate become disparted from one centri 1 , bow do w« lind aotuo block and uthcra 
white; some woolly haired, and others straight (wired; syme with protuberant 
jaws, and others with a face which lies almost entirely under shelter of the foie- 

, Rtprrrti qj «t*ei anjiwl etnJ dtiertnin’id IS the High Court ’>/ Cixinfirg during the time OJ 
JW GkmmOor &de». Edward Juab, I82L, 182*, 2 mil 3 G»rge IV. 183*, p. IT I, Mueli 21, 
1822, Lawrence & Smith, 
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hwU These were .piestions which wcrv h<rtly-inhaled, and the influence which 
environment, exerted in modifying the bodily characters of an individual, and tho 
ptwibility nr these being transmitted to the of&priiqj, did not escape the notice of 
the anthnipolegist of that period. 

TJie great Buffon may 1* cited as one who held very decided views <u, this 
matter. To liitu climate and diet offered a sufficient explanation of the variations 
exhibited by the several races qf mankind. Primitive maji w m white, nod racial 
distinctions had arisen simply by the diffident surnuui dings and conditions into 
whndi Ws descendants had been introduced. dearly, then, Iluffon was a bdkwr 
in the view that acquired characters were capable of being Imnsniilted. This is 
vrii.tt. he says on the subject: " l. jka the whole, every c ire uni sum l e inueurw in 
proving that mankind are not composed of species essentiality different from each 
other, that, on the contrary, there war* originally but one species, who, sifter 

multiplying and spreading aver the whole surface of the earth, have .fagaue 

vanons:changes by dm influence nf climate, food, imsti-.if living, epidemic diseases, 
nu.1 the admixture of dissimilar individuals ; lhaL ai first these chm.ges were nut so 
coiispmu.iufl, nnd produced ouly individual varieties; Hint these varieties became 
afterwards specific because they Were rendered more general, mom strougtv marked, 
and more permanent. and hy Hie cunthmaj action of the *arae causes ;*tlnii tin y 
art! transmitted from generation to generation, ns dcf..ruiitie.- >.r diw-asen pnas 
to.in parents to htlrKu.'' This is indeed pure mu] simple L-imuvkiiUh la-fun* the 

* JU1,ait k. As we have already noted, (..'anijHii- held views on thiaqueatum 
very similar to those of Buffon. 


fr ts somewhat difficult to arrive at a clear perception ns t- what Bhimridw-Ji 
thought on this important matter. Profoundly impressed by the l*lief that oil 
mankind had ft common origin he discus** ;vL considerable length, but apparently 
i i iM. \ in !jjs »jiuj mlktmMnn t the r-ji■ ts^en which he colihuIi iu Imvo produced 

■' ™* Which 6er ' l ’™ te ,hH: Tariim * ™**- h« the firm edition nf his 
wcruitiun On the hut unit JTtriVfy q/ M/tnkir.-!, he advocates a view which in all 

rr: r"! ,S ****&!•«*» from Mutt „t Haifa,. I» the third edition 

. 11 at !l- mm iRes this opinion. He now introduces a vague intmntdide 

fTinup .. w in: i bo terms the formative force " and he stole* that it is this, 

bt. -i J 'T.? •«* condition*, which hasproduced the 

...... I* " * * ,a * r > <1,u I Uni protuberant face of the negro, and which has 

Z^t" U n in ^ T r- V& m ■**■* «* 'wards the doctrine of 
tZT:T V ^ d “ la “ “ *• to determine with miv 

to12l P 23; ■* nf mQtiIall0JI , ]H , ^ J 

SSr Z T ° r thE 0tW ' bat 111 «» — time he remarks ' I an, 

lvto n l r } , C 'T “/ J r — of the racial face." It is 

' ?r imiWrt<Ult w*« Blm™,ha* even m 
his inter writings, had imt got mm h lieyond the (l f t^.m, „ 

saw the weak point* of It.,lion’s I(£ *iti J h„, Jiul1bn ’ lh ' 

... >«2, 1 ^ i " ««' *. 
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It lum Ifctm claimed for JSliunenbach by oar Lain modem writers that ha nearly 
ant triprttetf onrtain of those principles which were enunciated by Darwin, and which 
h<m> during the last half-century revolutionised the entire range of biological 
science, My study of hkmicTihubiVi writings Il;lh jioL conveyed to me any such 
impression. 

The dismission of the rouses which have produced the varieties of tho 
human species is taken to an altogether higher platform by ear two English 
nnthrojiologists—Prichard and Liwieuee—both id whom were contemporary 
with jtluiiH‘t]kn:li. The doctrine of the non-tFaiJMniiaihiHty oT acquired 
characters is stok’d hy both of these writers in the dearest and most precise 
niitnm r, “ Nothing,” says Dr. Prichard. "accms to hold wore generally, than 
that all acquired conditions of the body, whether produced by art or accident, 
end with the life of the individual in whom they aw produced . . , Hut for 
this salutary Inw, what, a frightful spectacle would every meo of animala exhibit! 
The mischances of &U preceding Units would overwhelm ns with their United 
Weight, ami the catalogue would l«i continually increasing, until the universe, 
instead of displaying n spectacle nf beauty and pleasure, would be filled with 
maimed, imperfect and. monstrous shapes." 

But Lawrence is still more explicit in hi* recognition of this fundamental 
principle, He contends that "in all the changes which are produced iti the 
bodies itf animals by the ucliun of external causes, ihe cfliiel Icrmiimlcu in 

I hr individual; the offspring b not in the ulightesL degree modified hy them, 
hut b In (ini with the original properties and constitution of the parents and 
a susceptibility only to the Baimr diirngort when exp wed to the same Causes " 
(p, S 17 L Ho fully approdotes wh.it of iatu year* has occupied so prominent 

II place in the mind- uf thmti who have token .1 put in tilt) difituiiwimi oij 

the alleged physical dolerioratioti of the people, vie, that climate, locality, 

food ami mode of life exorcise a most potent in finance in altering and 

dt’lut milling tho physical char;iL-U'iu of limit; but he main tains most strenuously 

that thew effects lire confined to the individual, thnt they uro not iramauiited 
to Use 0 flip ring, and have, therefore, absolutely no influence hi modi lying 
the race. 

Having Lima dismissed environment or external infliusncfie as being outside 
the range of tla* cemttlimis which produce racial ehotigea, and an bung entirely 
inadequate to account for Lhasa signal divonrities which constitute racial 
diflewicts, Iaiwretlctt is faced with the necessity of approaching the problem 
fnmi another point of view. In a brief sentence ho lays down whut is nothing 
else than the modern doc trine of evolution. 11 Racial differences." he rcumrks i 
"van he explained only hy two principles already mentioned, rumidv, the 
occasion,)] production nf an offspring with different charnetera from those of 
the parents, ns a native <<r congenital vim toy; and this propagation of such 
varieties by general inti," Hu considers t hat dmoesticuiion ts favourable to 
the production of there congenital and transmissible variations, and liu deplores 

You xxxvni. D 
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tlw fact lluil w hi Ini ni< tfli cure and attention Ls paid to the breeding of 

our domestic animals, the breeding of man is left to the vagaries oF his own 
individual fancy. But I need nut pursue flue subject further. I have said 
enough to make it evident that Lawrence Uingjbt an 'anlhrop dogy which was 
much in advance id his time, utid that in much Llint he wrote lie tu amine extent 
anticipated the modern' doctrine uF evolution; and yet UwjejMo «siii*l (rum all 
ttiiLhroi»oJmjfiefll work at the early ago of thirty-five. I fie odium wliiefi he 
had incurred hy the delivery ami publication of his celebrated lectures drove biui 
from Lho field, and be never entered it again. Henceforth, he devoted himself 
solely in profcsaional pursuits. Tilts was a sad luss to anthropology, if in 
bis youth he was capable of producing a work so suggestive and no advam.-cd. 
it is impossible to avoid the belief Unit by ri|wr experience and more mature 
reflection Ina would, had ho continued hb researches, liuvo greatly oantrihutod to 
the progress of the subject. He lived to see the publication of The Origin of 
Sp,i itt; Huxley’s 3(tnt’s pfa.-- in Xrhuc; and some part A Broca's curly work. 
It Is difficult Lo conceive that he hod lost all interest in his early exploits 
in the same domain, and we can imagine the pleowUe which Lhcse epoch-making 
works a Horded him. 

And now f have completed the task which 1 had in my miml when I began 
this address. If the eighteenth century whs the period in which ethnology l - k 
farm, it Wits in the nineteenth century that anthropology in the true and full 
sense of the word liccuuic established. The time hud come when the foundations 
upon which the science tif mnn rested were to 1w greatly widened. It was 
recognised that the narrow outlook which had hitherto been defireo) sufficient would 
no longer servo to give the expansive survey of the manifold aspects of our subject 
which is necessary for its comprehensive study, 

Here can he no question that the crowning even 1 of this epoch nnd the one 
which enlarged the prospect of the anthropologist more than any other was the 
publication of Darwin's Origin vf The study of anthropology wjw at 

once placed upon an altogether diETcreut, upon mi infinitely higher platform. 
The controveroy which had rugtxl so long and whidh had illvided anthropologists 
into two bitterly opposed camp*—thu controversy ns to the single «>r multiple 
origin of man—became futile amt childish. A new era in the history of 
KnthKjpolfjgy opened—thu era in which we work—and who could have foreseen 
its fruitfulness ? Who cor Id have vmugiiUid Liu: many enchanting vistiis which ftre 
now revealed to the anthropologist—'vistas which lure liliu on into the moat varied 
fields of delightful work ? 


NOTH, 

Tim port hut ut I’ctm* Camper ha* bum taken from the French totudation <if hi* 
Db<w'rtiiJtii);i upon the Hiffi-mil framra- jwstmtrti by men of iliifrrcal nsv* and different age* 
(far rahrouw ,w ji. 0, fenUiote 2), The csigi.iviuj; i.i from -i ifmwin*; by fieior, Vinkrle*, 
ilnteil 17TS. 
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I a cm indebted I*} Dr. Otar hi* J. Cultingwofth fur the purtnirl of tfhnrh - Wliili?. !l- cmE, 
riiily m i h 1 gencroudy Lzrfcr li mv fwnnKsiuii to hiLraducu Ehia jlliuuritLirm bur, al*t> e Ltfipli^icl me 
with tEii? |jnKif copy from which l$» Me^k hm been prepared. 

[ regret that I i\*i n^E know thg hintruy of the old engraving of BttmionJeieh* It w^« 
picked up it* a print-simp in Germany. 

Tlic part raft id Prichard I ova to iht* kimliu-- of IiEk grandrfaOi h A. VS\ PrkhjUtf* Iwj m 
Bristol, whfr b,|i* n3-ii u.m *> ivt p* aCCufd liM- |N-i7ttl.^[rin Itl 11 hi- il for lb 

jrurjM^f 3 of illlUitnitlri|( E liin jn!ilrp*^ T 

Dr. Normnil JVf^.ru j'alttijtlicd nm W li li llle phiitdtfr.iph Ft urn wlndi the partnit of 
Sir Willhun Idwniioa h.t£ Fhnmi taken. It t . from an front .1 ^Kaintinj* by I*inkt«rstj|aEh 

l am deeply indcbtal lo Dr Nurmiui Mixing not only for thu Iruble lu 1 ii-"k in i-htJiinirkL' 

ft photograph, hut .d-j for allowing mo i-p uat> it in LEilk idling 
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SKULLS FROM NEW CALEDOEjdL 

By D xrn Watkksto^ Ui. } M.D. 

J With Flatui Yl-TtfJ 

The L-oUflOtiaii of skulls wliitdi forma the subject of (hi* wmmumoatrou is eonlahird 
iti the AnatomSc -tl Museum of Ivdinhur^h University. ! am indebted io the 
kindness of tho Conservator\ IVufeflsor 1K J, Cutinm^haiu, fr>;i tlio opjtorLmiJty of 
examining and measuring them. and I" him t wish I' - express my warm thanks for 
this permission, and also lor the kind assistance he has given me during the 
course of my investigation*. 

The scries of skulls was presented to the museum by Dr. s^niisay Smith, who 
obtained all tho specimens in (he island of New Caledonia, a locality which in not 
well repitsented tn crairiolngicai collections in thfe country* Dr* Barnard Davies* 
gives the measurements of six specimens, in hia Tftt.uut.nfH Cut riorum, ami thirteen 
^pecimuns J ait* c ontained in tlic Mraatrm of the Royal College of Surgeons, The 
iNkidb were all Inbolled as ** Kanaka 11 by Dr. Ihuiifiav Smith. This term, however, 
hm no true racial significance. Hansard Davies states that it k tho name applied 
hy foreigners to the natives of the Tolynnsiau Islands generally. * In tho native 
language of the Sandwich Idea, Kanaka mcans a man, and Kanaka men generally. 
Kanaka k at limes applied to Manpiessn Islanders, and even to Now Caledonians* 
a race that there cannot ho any pretence to confound with JYdyneshuiH, even using 
this term in a very indiscriminate and comprehensive manner . 11 

Row-a-daye, this term is merely a general name for the coloured labourers 
who are imported in largo nmnlieri bom many of the islands of the Pacific la 
work in the sugar plantations in "Western Australia, and among these labourers are 
found representatives of many different races, The value of a small collection of 
such crania would not therefore be great 

Wo have, however, been able to ascertain that the skulls were, all obtained m 
the island of Now Caledonia, which is the principal French pogocesinn in tls: 
Pacific, and which is used a Convict settlement „ ami presumably wore the crania 
of inhabitants of that island, 

I he inhabitants of the Fuel fie islamls in this region, so far as is already 
kmnm, belong mainly to two great divisions, the Melanesian® or Papuans, and tho 
Polynefdam or Mahnm, possessing cIiaracLeristios in colour, m liair and in stiapo 
of head by which they can to dearly distinguished quo from another. 


■ Tfu'Wttnti Cfrtni&rttm, p, 

Ontifotfut of Ottmk^ktd Sptdttunt, pan 1, 


JUvfii Waterstox,— SkttH* fl wi Nim Calahnitt, 
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Papuan otania, however* exhibit cowfilorable Variety in form and in proportion, 
find, in addition, the practice of Artificially flattening the hack of the head prevails 
to a considerable extent among individuals and, it may be T also among tribes of Lhe 
natives of Now Guinea, who are Papuans, and the Mtite custom Is found in other 
localities. The island of New Caledonia lies to the south of the Solomon Island*, 
a 1 mill 8U0 miles to the isaat of the coast uf Australia, and the people are Ntid to ta 
strongly Papuan in florae, t&j the Akin is sooty-brown or black in colour, the hair 
is black and frizzly, and the taard t» wall developed. 

Tbe inhabitants arc rapidly diminishing in number from discos® and from 
warfare* 

From ifip specimens which he examined, Barnard Davies found that the 
crania from this Island exhibited on an average an extraordinary degree of length* 
height, and narrowness, from which !m applied the rsamo of liyp^i-s Lenoeopl iali Ui 
the crank of this series 

Tfic skulls winch f havo examined wore obtained from different parts of the 
inland, some from Noumea, which is the capita), and one from Baidoujjaii and all 
with two exceptions, worn the drank of adults, Lhe two exoeptkow tadiig, one # 
the skull of u youth of about sixteen, and the other tlmt of a young girl, which Imd 
lawn presented Ui Sir Win* Turner, a tut was h tailed " Tribe dc KanalL 1 ' 

1 CftAtfJQSCONC Ex A** [NATION, 

The following b an account of the general character* exhibited by the 
individual crania. 

The catalogue numbers of the crania are * Group 28, sub-group V and the 
numbers in this sub-ghtup are 1 to 8. 

JVe. L—Tins was the cranium of an adult male, in which Lhe left parietal 
bone presented two openings in the region of the parietal eminence. These were 
protjahlv the result of an injury, which Imd been indicted earno time taforo death, 
and were situated in a somewhat circular depressed area, which me^nted 16 etna, 
in its tnaxinmtu dktnQter* 

The hinder of the njwi Lures was roughly circular, and was 1U mm, in 
diameter, while tbo anterior was rather irregular in *Ua\K% and memsured -ill him. 
by lb mm. in its widest part. The edges of each were be veiled and smoot tad olf T 
indicating that the holes had been preaatit some time tafuie death# 

The coronal suture was partially obliterated at the aides below the level of the 

temporal ridges, but otherwise Lhe HiiLures showed no unusual amiugoLuent. 

The cranium was long and narrow* exhibiting n high cranial vault* Tht 
curvature of the vault won rather low in Lhe frontal region* and lhe highest point 
lay between the parietal eminences. 

The skull was rather ill-filled find was very narrow in the frontal region. 
The right parietal eminence was very prominenti but the [nterpariotal suture was 
depressed and Btuiken in its binder part. The occipital region was narrow, and 
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prq«to[ Mmb m « roundel ehwlion above the Wet of tile superior curved 
J In* glabella vm large amt prominanL 

mJSmT “ T'. 11 ' !" f* *»* ** «“ -** «- nennsl. ond | N 

„fach mummed ,u the lower j,w w „ te of.TOr.gc sire „,| 

The nsaal -be®, were highly carved, «ud orched forward, in ihei, lower mrt 
an.] ilie zygornmt wore wide and preratmkt F 

The W spier wo, sh o rt u mti ^ lllB w ^ „ 

it.LStiJ on fiee wjihi rat I ter hiunii^l tl . s ^ i 

downwarde at ir ] , ' Afeera * llUr S m ™ each sick pasg^I 

w“m , T f" l " tW ** W ”I»*‘ °f the uenillu, ond ttaM 

,1 TT *,*• .. *+■ n««w won n small 

on I -■ ° *• betTO " «* voritiiiiijilioii m Wrid margin 

■ ! e\>Ul lino which mn outwards on the flour of the nose from U» root of 

the anterior hum] *pm e to the Intend wnll. ' L **” ° f 

f • ‘T** ™ “• 5k "" “ f • individual, p r ,,l„n,. 

or lhe"«l,™"""'"■ ““T “M™" 1 «W« IS years. The eheraeler, 

il,!!res “ rmP “ W ' •*>"»* «» enwimn showed * maenad 

^Ttr*" 1 F “““ ” r *«“ ™ H>° chamcter of the anterior 

.. »'■«. while i„ 

dZayXthe^' : M , l ; l, " tth *" oorof «• »■». fore*, was continuous 
~ mMl “ e ( ‘=»l «p«t Of the maxilla, without .nv Intemmiee ridae 

; t! 1 "■ 7** *” d —*4 k a. «l»cr— tee 

T*£*, C ‘"/““J tlmt aimed, mfsrmd he 

t ^i T '* t!,fi sku11 <)f au rfftlt finiute. 

wua modeately vJitLall "t! JT ^ ^ "*7^* 1111,1 t!lc of l!li> >»ne 

firokenewt which wrm ' "^T ” f tlw va,lIt IwIwmm tiro pwkUl 

TOftuMwi lT 2 T , L , Sn' , ^ oM - t Tlie r ipM -*•» *** 

were large aqt J mnTf i Vf> " ' 1 he muhxT twth w|lltfl ' wen [irest^it 

IwealtorS a“ drill STi ^ “l ’ “*■* V 

,UUi| “ “ Poborty by U* n ^L Anltllhl ™ “ “ 

^ Jit: anterior na&n] orifiuo war i br ji>ih f i 
ftftiigin. and d, c kkn.1 border, m a ^d “ ° W , tm ' nu i,islUl ^ lower 

iimxilla. On tbu Juft s i.Jo it ia3 J, (l tl[ t1lft 1^°“ Ul th ° fud * ! of tllB 

wav vary indistinct, whilo on ti.o right ^ b ' U 

t,J “ l : ?Ul,w of at the lower m$k of tUo % dteratJon in 

.-afrimumu,.,, that ri, ore was “ ‘ W 

if' J 7 T, '“ *• u » “knit or an adult ,„a|„ 

TJje 3fuinre$ showed tho r^maltu lk r n 

aa npiptfiric present an the tight Jd^^Ti “Tf” ^7 ^ naa&)n ' 

h lima*! btine- waa larger 
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than the right. The latter failed I U> recall the frentamasal suture, junl ilie intorrmsul 
suture wan, therefore, deflected in the right at the upper end. 

The cranium in this specimen was narrow also, and the vault of men Ionite 
height, the highest point being bet ween the bregma ami the parietal eminences 
The occipital regain showed a formation simitar to that in the tint specimen, and 
there was a slight degree of Hat tailing of tin* right jmricto-o^ipital region- 
The parietal am menses were large and prominent, hut the shall was rather 
ill-filled, 

TJm facial region was somewhat different from that nf any of tins oilier enmia. 
The face was short and very bread on account of ci great development and outward 
thrust of the zygomatic arches, and the orbits appeared to bo much wader than in 
ihe others 

The anterior nasal orifictt was short and broad, and the root of the 11030 wide 
jvnd heavy, of alow typo, The lower margin of the nasal orifice was indistinct, and 
the nasal spine was short, and there was 110 pnrusejitul line* The lateral margin 
of the orifice passes[ 111 a fuiiiL Hue Lo the socket of the central incisor tooth on the 
right side run] to Llisil. of the Intend incisor on the loft, 

A alight prennsal fbasa with in distinct boundaries was present* 'Hie molar 
teeth were present in the Mppor jaw and were large and initB&ivg* The lower yiw 
thowud only a alight menial proiuinenre, ansi the luirir,outal tnmm was rounded 
rather than flat, and narrow in i£a vertical diameter. 

No. 5 .— 1 Tills cranium differed hi several respects very markedly from any of 
the former gpeemtem U was very long and narrow* and the parietji! eminences 
were indistinct The muscular ridges were feeble, although the skull wus 
undoubtedly that of a mala The vault was high and the parietal regions were 
well-filled. The face was highly prognathous from the projection forwards of the 
alveolar margin. Thu anterior nnail ■ irilfce was narrow, and presented a sharp 
lower margin and a prominent tin sal spine. The five teeth which were present, ind 
the sockets of the others, showed no abnormality. The palate was long and narrow. 

Jfc' G*—In general contour ilm skull resembled fairly olracly tho former 
specimen, hut it was not quite m long nor m high There was a large epipterk 
bone on the right aide. The anterior miml orifice was of much the same Lypo os in 
the last BiteniinGOp and presented a sharp lower margin, and a dialinet nasal spine* 
Mk 7 —This skull presented features which distinguished it dearly from all 
the 0 Liters. In ninny raspocte it was obviously of a higher fcypL% the sutures were 
uutuuiJH. and the whole cranium Hugo and well filled. It was also l-mchyt-trphalic. 
The face won orthogaMl luiis, and ihe lower margin of the nasal oriliee Wiia ritarp 
and distinct, and there me a well-formed misal spine* Another of the distinctive 
features of the skull was a marked asymmetry s due to a distinct flattening of tho 
right pariotii-occipiinl region. This llutleuiug extended wall down to Urn base of 
tlm skull and wsis of the same character as the distortion found among the crania 
of several races of New Guinea, which is generally oscribod to an artificial 
pressure applied to the head during youth 
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A deformity of the same kind is described by Barnard Davies* in n skull from 
New Caledonia, imt the deformity, he ^ute* F is most likely occidental, from I lying 
the head to sleep in early life ujion the ground. 1L Boorgaret is satisfied that the 
natives do mt use any apparatus to pnxlttee distortion of the ahull. 

Turner however states tlrnt there i* a widespread custom of distortion of the 
skull among the different trills of New Guinea, t>. 3 Papuans, and the same custom 
is prevalent in other localities aLsu. 

Xa. H .—The Lust cranium of she series examined was tint of a young female of 
New (nludonia, which was presented by Dr. Bainaay Smith in 1903, and was 
labelled * Tribe do Kaiirth. 11 It was rather small p and in general contour was long 
atttl narrow, hut had distinct parietal eminences, while the occipital region mm 
narrow and fainted resembling No, I, anti some of the other specimens Tim face 
was small and obviously not fully developed p and hence it is not of nnleli value for 
racial characters. 


CeANIDUTTHTO OuSEHYAtlONS, 

The crania were measured tmd the various indices were determined according 
to the scheme laid down by Sit Win. Turner, and the cubic <M}hOcitics were taken 
try filling the cranial cavity with shot, also according to Turners with the 

following results, (Table A.) 


Analysis and Cowlamson of the Indices and MKASDHKuExm 

Cvhic mparilit&i —Five of the eight crania were microcephalia in character. 
1 he cubic capacities ranging from 1 P 180 c.ls. to 1,290 exa, bn i m this grimy include* 
two young Specimen*, only three of the eight adults were niierocephalkr. Tito of 
the crania were tm^ocephidic with capacities of 1,380 u.cs. to 1.425 cm while one 
oidy was oF n relatively huge capacity, and came into the group known as 
megacep!iaIi Cj having a capacity of IjlOG c.cs. 

Thu skull of lowest capacity, No, l r in thui of an adult, nod the next lowest, 
4, b tdat^ ndtdt, and Ixith poeaess miile charactors, ntitl they ilo not ap]*eflf to 
be merely snutll specimens of crania oF the Maine men jus those with higher Gapuiifes 
hut are distinct from them in capacity find also in other characters* 

The cranial rapacity showed uo rvlaiianAhip to Uie cepludiu or to the altitudinal 
index, for the cmuial inefe* of this most eapiicioiiH skuLl wo* G7 f while that of the 
one nexL to it was 77, anil the index of the skull of least rapacity was 7J + 

Nar was there any other single feature w hich could tie dnaly ^ralalid to 

lIie crrmkl ta l^Ji *». V L ehfimetor of Li** atiterior nasal aperture Without 

cx^pfcion, mining the ltd nit cumin, those which fenl Ll wdl marked lower margin 

f '" r tbe ui h « hw “P flcit r *■!*“ Ui«C in Which there was ntfthaip margin. 


* TArMurv* (Vnniamn,, p, at®. 

’ M'itlcuytr AV-rf., M®, v„L |f, Jjlt , *, 
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Table A. 

Group XXVIIL L. I 
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Gtpkaiit r iWfor.—With the exception of one specimen p nil the crania were 
dolichocephalic in character. the Index varying bom 67, which is the index in two 
specimens, to 73 which is the in one, a young specimen. The one exception 
had an index of 77, and is therefore inesAUcephalio, and this cranium diners in many 
other tcspctito from all the others. 

No distinction could bo drawn as regards cephalic index between the crania 
from the eastern and tho&o from the wwtrm part of the island: and in this respect 
the specimens do not con him the statement- of MM. do Qnatrefeges and Homy, 1 
that the tribes in the west am more dnlidioccrpluilir than those in the eastern 
portion* 

Vertical Imtec ,—The vertical indices ranged from 71 Ui 70- 

The liighcst index was found in the specimen which won mesatioephalic^ and 
which showed the parioto-occipitftl flattening to a marked degree. It m of coum 
|h^ 3ible that this deformity has reduced the maximum length and prodnued an 
alteration in other direction^ and thus diminished the value of these indices. 

The relationship of the hasidiregmatie height to the maximum width is a 
character of some value in dealing with crania from this region. In four specimens 
from New Caledonia, Barnard Davies- found that the average height exceeded the 
width by over half an inch, while in a Targe series of '* Kanakas"' which lie 
examined the width exceeded Lho height, in many cosee Sjv as much as an inch. 

Tamer’s researches on crania front the Pacific islands show that in the 
Melanesians the height of lIn* ahull exceeds the width, while in Polynesians 
tim width ift greater than the height, In twelve specimens in the Boynl College of 
Surgeons* Museum from New Caledonia, or from the adjacent Isles of Fines* hi no 
ease does Lho width exceed the height ; in one instance these two diameters me 
equal, but in all the other specimens Lh& height exceeds Lhe width very rousidenddy. 

In the present series, omitting Lho immature specimens in all [he specimens 
except one the same result is found p Lhe one exceptional ease being the bradiy- 
cop Indie specimen. 

This fact lends additional evidence to Hits belief that it is a cranium racial[y 
different from the othom 

Anlerutr Nasal Orffice .—Tho dmiaoters or Lhe aperture pyriform is arc of 
OMiditablile interest in this tftries, since it is known to present special features 
aiming Polynesian emu in. 

I lie interior ajtfsrtiire may l?e studied in two ways, first Ivy measurement of 
ita greatest vertical and transverse diatuetere, and comparing these, uml again by 
an inspection of the character of Urn lower murgin of the orifice. 

The lirat method allows tliai Lhe mnua vary roimidemldy in the qlupo of the 
un-.d rtnre. The influx ranged from 4S Uv fl®, the lowest index being found in 
the busHiycephalic skull ■ which ihm-fui*. in this respect alw, is different from the 
other apcciiutms. 


1 Vrunia Eth n 14-ti . 


TAttttvm* Cr^uVu™, \ K aos. 
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Three other specimens, Noa. 3, 5, and C resemble it to uomc extent witb a 
slightly higher nasal index. These Tour specimens therefore belong to the group of 
mwirhine skulls, while the others have nasal indict varying from 55 to lit>. atul 
j«e in the pktyrliine group. 

Form of the Anterior Nasal Orifice— Itovorko, 1 who lias studied the form of the 
niMia | aperture in gnat detail, points out that the lower margin nf the nose, formed 
by the maxilla, is variable in its character!*- It is often sharp and distinct, as m 
B61 ,nl in Eutojiean crania, hut in other forms shallow fossae may appear on this 
margin, known as the prcnoml fossae. 

The* fossae were Hist described by Zuckcrkamll, in his description of the 
skulls from the Novara expedition, ami their formation depends upon the fact that 
[he lower balder of the nasal orifice may lx) laid down in the form of two ridges, 
the posterior of which U n ridge running outwards and backwards on the 
floor of the nose, to lose itself in the nasal process of the maxilla, while the anterior 
iKiKses to the facial aspect of that hone. Zmsherkaudl found the pnjuaaal fo™«u to 
be present in flatnosed ]*eopk, and found them to l« imually »cM with 
pr -gnalhiam, while llamv found the lower margin sharp in ortlwgnallwra crania, 
but rounded in the gorilla and tin- cliimpaoxae, 

Hovorka recognises four forms.—< 1) The lower margin is sharp, known *a the 
- forum untliropina.*’ (2) The lower margin is in two linos which meet at the 
nasal spine ami unclose between them on each side a distinct fossa, the'‘forma 
pm nasal is." (31 The posterior line from (he nasal spine ihisacs to the side wall 
of the nose, while the lateral margin of lI.o nose passes on to the facial aspect of 
the maxilla, the ’ forma infantilis.” (4) The lower margin in rounded and 
indistinct, the “ alfonrinne/' All these four varieties aTO present in the pr^ent 
collection but the general tendency in towards the formation of the fo^ac. The 
various forms have also l*oon described by M.mu lister,’ who applies the term 
■■ oxjcraapeddte" to the European typo, with a sharp lower margin, and i hat of 
.. bodirociaspodote " to the fond where there are distinct fossae, as m usimlly the case 
in Qm Polynesfom The third form met with frequently among Australian skulk 
ib termed by him the “ orygm<*eraspedoto," and in it the lower etlge of (lie lateral 
Up is prolonged on to the facial aspect of the maxilla and is lost ui the elevation 

over tlm socket of the lateral incia*>r tooth. 

Qrbiial /adfeflt— The relation of tlm height to the width of the orbits Varied 
emmidenthiy among the specimens. Two wore megoseme. three nonem. ami the 
remainder were micrtUBBOO. 

The two presenting the high orbital opening were also diatmguiBhe.l by other 
characters, especially by tbeir prognathtam, from the others. 

Gnathic cranium only, the bnudiycaphalic one. was meaognathoiW 

in character, the rest lasing prognathous. This single specimen was almost 
arthognathous, with an index uf m. while the indices in the others ranged from 
103 to 114. The prognathism was of the alveolar form. 

■ J/iMwto. Dk ««**«■* AW 1 Jour,,*! t>J J*ttl and J V • **■ 
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CLASSIFICATION OT THE CbANU* 

From the foregoing detailed account of the characters and the measurements of 
the crania, it in evident that they do not all behrog to one homogeneous taei.,1 
group, in fact the individual enmia differ from one another in practically every 
feature of importance This fact, however, is not unexpected, since the population 
of the Pacific Island? consists of different races exhibiting different cranial 
characters, and with the improved matin of communication now available, 
uitenniiiglijig of those rates xn$,y occur, 

11 is, however, clear that one of the specimens possesses characters differing in 
nearly every detail from all the others, and it appear to he an almost ti pical 
specimen of the Polynesian form of skull. 

It is mesocophalio in capacity, and it Is also mcsatitopbalio in it* length. 
' ri t L 1 J Tk ‘ v< ‘ rtical kJe * makes it almost inetrioceplidic, and the width 

*“ lil the height. It « almost otthoguatlions and toptorliroo. Comparison of its 
dunei, flI ous with thu figures of other oWe* for Polynesian crania bring out its 
-iffimUcs. 1 have for this purpose selected some figures given by Jhiuk worth 1 and 
Uic comparison is given Udow. 


Tabu Bl 



Skull Ku. 7. 

Average of Poly* 
neman Cranio. 
Flower &, Tuplttori. 

Duckworth's 

Polynesian. 

Breadth index 

77 

79’7 

80 

ww . 

76 

75-5 

77*5 

Alveolar 

08 

98-6 

981 

OrbiLttl . 

82 

!Hti 

845 

Nasal 

*+* 111 

48 

47* 9 

467 ? 

Pttluto-inaxilkry index ... 

126 

■ 

? 

109-8 

Cubic capacity . 

1425 

1525 

1552 


«** i. iimi ou v'^rz lwo -*• 01 <>■« a* 

- r: «*-*- «■—* 
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dolichocephalic, the height exceeds t!ie width. and iho general contour of the 
cranium is that , t f a high narrow arcfi. 

Three of the specimens 1, 3 and 4, arc fairEy typical Muluncsinn cmnitt. as is 
shown by the table below. 


Taulk C. 



No, !. 

No. a 

No. 4. 

Average o! Mda- 
nosian Crania, 
Flower & Topitiard. 

Average of 
Barnard J lavios, 
Now i Vilerlrmiri, 

IkcadUi index... 

71 

67 

72 

71 “4 

72 

Height ,, ... 

72 

73 

75 

749 

77 

Alveolar f , ... 

103 

105 

100 

1034 


Orbital „ ... 

82 

m 

78 

800 


Nasal ., ... 

61 

50 

m 

55-6 


E*idato-ii]£iKillary 

index. 

115 

118 

112 

1 


Cubic capacity...' 

1150 

1260 

1190 

1460 



Two of the specimens. 5 ami G, are dialiitgiiished from the remainder by The 
high degree of prognathism which they present, and which ja an tin usual feature 
among the Melanesia ns. 

Another of this groqp. No. 4. possesses very wide zygomata, and this feature 
lowers its facial indices, and suggests the possibility of the presence of a Mungoliuu 

strain. 

It is evident, therefore, that among the crania which come from New 
Caledonia spectmeus'ian be recognised w hich conform closely to the type described 
by Flower and by Ilarnard Da view as characteristic of the Islanders, the principal 
feature of this type being tiro long, narrow, and highly vaulted cranium 

[tut crania are also found which evidently have belonged to giersous of 
dillerent races, especially D dyncaian, aud the population of the is hind also contains 
individuals with mixed characters. 

Tin) examination of those crania supports the following views :— 

1. There is a distinct New Caledonia type of skull. 

2. Polynesian, and possibly Mongolian, intermixture is present among 

the population. 

3. A high degree of prognathism is present in some cases, winch cannot 

be readily explained. 
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Hie twu irraiiisi m whid) it is rcgeuiMo tine nnothisr very closely in 

iilu^et every mpDot^ and they cm distinguished at n glance from tlie other 
spt,’Ctiuen& This ftiiygeala the mtruducLion of iv foreign element. 



Fllir UL— SKULL SO. £. VIJC^O ?p UELA?ffcfilA* T 
IK O&SEiEAL UJIAUGTSB. 

FIGURES* 

Plate YL 

Fi^i 1 . — Adult m.i\ No, 1 , uf Mchiwdun type. 

H,g. 2, — Atlult iiiiti^,, No. L uf ^hd.ujfmuL typo, Liiprul view, 

Fig. ®.— Iiiniuiliin Kpedim-i!, No, ^ diouitig miitsl fo&tttrcn ; notice especially the abort 
wM# iiAhJil aperture. 

Fig. 4.—Adult fanud*, N<*. 3j MvUtwaUn type. 

Pi.ATI VIL 

R_- Adult fern ill's Nr, 4, Mi llanr-i.Ml. id iTAnium, with lti]i+-4 (Mongolian i‘) faeLnl 
uhnNu.-Uir*, 

Hg r ft.— Adult ciLili^ Nip. Tr F whh i'huiwtara ; notice *hu|i lower margin of mtfr. 

Fig. 7. —Adult ffi lllliIi’j Nix AimlUr to above. 

H ig, R — Adult uuilvi, Nn. 7 , Puly iiLvi^u type, 

TtLvr. 

Hg. tk—\ ,miJ H fwmlfl p trik- ilt Kanali t r? Nn, #, Nlpdwiu^iAia in general cknidfir. 



Jtiprxnl of tJkr Rftyvt A fnxfihrfr, rv, XXXVm, H'u.S. / p /. r/1 l~L 




nu. I.—HKT3LL ms. t- £- 
MLLASUMIAJC TTiTJ!. 


FIO, fiEVLt m I. J + £OHJtA ItATJUtAUN* 



no. 3 ,—hkull m i cf. 

LUSLlTl I.*.. nJUJWI^U MIX* I* t JI Jl IULCTK F. *. 
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MOCASSINS AND TllEMi QUILL WORK. 

Ity H. List; Roth. 

(With Futk VUL] 

When we firet ooit^uv the footgjwn 1 of the North-Aiuerieuti Inilittis, kiinwn n,s 
mocassins, with that worn by the belter-to-do Kurtqustns at the end of the Middle 
Ages we lire. 1 think, most of us inclined to believe th.it mocassin s were Introduced 
into An uric n by Europeans. Hut such a ladici is quite wrong. Although the 
first mention of the word mocassin, written .IftiwAouMiu. was made ho lute ;is lb 1J, 
by Wtu, Strachoy(HWtluyt Sofc, voL vi. 1848. p. 104),there is ample evidence as t« 
the existence of tire artide quite contemporary with the advent of Europeans. So 
far lrnck as 1527-1536, Nunc?, in tho account of his retreat across Florida and tin 
Mississippi to the west coast of Mexico, refors mi several occasion* Lo tho footgear 
of the natives with whom hccauia into contact—natives who wore then leaking 
flip urquistaiKe of their deal rovers foe the first lime, and to wham articled >d 
European manufacture had nol yet filtered down. There mv also mmuwnifl 
references to, and descriptions of. nnwins in the Jesnitl It elation*. 

Thu characteristic of the mocassin lies in the fact that the sole mid upper are 
made in one piece of the same quality of prepared akin, which, at the present 
day, we often call buckskin, chamois leather or wash-leather, But as chan ora 
wore, no doubt, from time immemorial iu progress amongst tho North-Aim! rj can 
Indium uselsewhere, wo find that, while aomo triliea continnnd to use what, we may 
call Uto primitive article, other* adopted an improved form which was provided 
with a sole made of j^n hide. This transition baa been goiiig on even in modem 
times, for the old members of ihe Itlnekfool Indians liave quite re enLly told < lurk 
WisSler tluit mocasaiu* were formerly made without soles, and of a single piece "f 
skin, with the seam at the heel, hut for a long time they have used eofoof raw- 
hide with soft tunned skin fur tippets (Jiiumm/ Arch. Hfjmri for IHiij, fYiroulo, 
1906, p. 166). Perhaps further light could bo thrown on the transition by 
enquire amongst Indian#, who use the more modem form of moeosjiin, mid who 
are unaware of any change, ns to whether m their ceremonial observance* the 
earlier or later form ia won). 

Long Bgft Pfttfi" pntntftJ oat that ttitTfl was n premrihig ami striking Fiimlirity 
of costume amongst most of the North-Western tribes. He could not *ay (hat the 
dress of the M&ndans was decidedly distinct from that »f the < r ' ,w - ,,r 
BUokfoot, the As*mikmi*s or the Sioux, yet there were modes <d *tiiHimg - i 
embroidering in overy tribe which might at once enable the traveller, who was 
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familiar with Ibeir dkxIhi, to detect or dretiaguifeh the dresa of any fiil*. Thaw 
differences ©mmstod, lie sari, generally in the fashions of constructing the hcad- 
droae. or of garnishing their dresses with i«*ruti[*ino (juUI*. which they n«ed h» 
great profusion (p. 100). Elsewhere lie remarked that a Crow was know n whatever 
lie was met by his beautiful white dress 1 The skins used bv the liUrekfoot were 
childly tlrttml black, or of a dark brown colour; from which drt urns tome, in all 
probability, they, having Mark leggings or mocassins, have got the uatne of Black- 
foot (p|>. 45. 4«i) I He said nothing (is to tire distitigeiEhing marks of the mocassin*. 
All the same we have only to glance cursorily at auv collection of mocassins to s*» 
at onco how widely they differ, and to conclude correctly Lhut the In dia ns tihriUBcKcs 
in list, except in the case of remote living tribes, have I wen able to distinguish 
between the different wots worn by their ueighWnrt. Henry relutce (i, p.435) 
that when his friends wore on tire trail of some Sioux (wire had stolen horses) ut a 
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deserted cutup, tli«y discovered upwards of a hundred pair of old ahoon, and +>n 
ex; uni mug the trucks made from the different form* of aJmea were able to conclude 
that three iliffcraut Inhee mm de up the party, viz.: tho Yankton, the flens des 
FeuiUca, mid some other, Oui of hmvaiK t^i p ji retreating raiding party would 
leave m arrow or a tnocasain in a conspicuous position to let the despoiled ones 
know who had nd.il.Hnl them. 

But we haiy no need poetically to go buck to the old travellers in m*rvh 
of the dintinctive marks — those old travellers do not give them in any qafifr*- 
for the dislinetions hold good cil tho p merit day. There m (I) the general 
oiiLliuif nf the piece of Itfitar which makes up tho mocassin; (2) the form 
of the sole, whether in one piece with the upper, 01 a aconite greouliide sole; 
(3) Lha ankle itops- (4) the seams: {§} the tongue; (6) the Hirittge; (7) the 
ornamentation. 1 or cdmuiDg. A few examples will indica vis,:— 

1 ^ <J I> Art of tli? Finn* IndianV hy tlark Wi^Ur, tkitU Am, .Vu*. AW. 

xtiii, 
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A KirkapH mocassin, made of one piece of skin; sole broad, rounded hL 
the toes with slight indication of position of big too ; Baps cut straight at the buck 
and not joined together, pointed in front; sewn at the heel, inverted x scam 
from root of toe nail and along centre of instep upwards; no tongue; si lings start 
from the opening in front and are otherwise quite loose; bud and petal 
ornamentation over instep. 

A Slmhonr mocassin made with green hide sole; sole somewhat narrow; 
Ha pa rising obliquely at Hive the ankle and sewn together; uppers joined at the 
lwick; long triangular tongue ending in a point; loose strings slipped through at 
four places—two openings on each side of the foot; beadwwk ornamentation on the 
instep til the form of a man slanding with anus outstretched and legs apart, and a 
post on each aide of him. 

An Apatite mocassin, upper made in two pieces—the upper proper sewn 
at back and wedgC-sha fieri longue ill reversed position to that of tile Shoshone 
longue; separate sole, very pointed, with point of largo toe barely rounded, the 
strings follow' the opening for I he insert ion of the fool mid pirn through the longue 
to hold it up; each right half coloured n light orange, with dark rail ero» below 
the little tee and a narrow kind, also dark red, following the scam down the front; 
each left piece daubed with light ©dire ami a dark red cross below the Uttle toe ; 
a dark red ha ml follows the Benin between the sole and the upper all the way 
round. There is also a fringe sewn down tho centre, between the two halves of 
the npjiers, formed of n kind of leather slit into strips, round the ends uf which 
pieces of tin have been hammered 

In lliD small collection at my rifapo^al at Hank field Museum, II difax, it is not 
possible to say for certain that the distinct if ins described are all characteristic, hut 
they tend lo allow that, the distinctions are very marked. In so far as ] know, no 
list has yet been compiled of the distinctive character <<t the footgear of the tribes 
of North America, and it is not possible to do this in England. It may not l»e out 
nf place to mention here that in the United States there ate evidently' factories 
where mocassins are turned nut by machinery, and I have hod such articles sent to 
me from America, and have been told they were really marie by Tad inns—hut (ho 
Indians who made them must have been factory hands ! 

TIid care of a traveller’s mocassins was a marked fa&tmrc of Indian hcapitality. 
Bradbury, always on good terms with Indians, tells us (Early WrAtm Trank, p. 179) 
that the smtevr in somr iimtaiicea examined Undress and in particular bin mocka#ms; 
if miv repair was wanting she brought a small leather Iwvg, in which sbf' kept her 
awls tuifl split sinew mid put it U rights. This care uf a visitor’s mocassins was, 
however, a native custom extended to Europeans, Tanner ( Trap.. Load, 1830, 
p. 89) refers to the cose of an Indian who had got lost and to whom the frees, 
amongst whom hr fell, gave a new buffalo rolie and « handsome piir of mocassins, 
11 an example of hospitality much practised by Indians who have not had much 
intemnirae with the whites.' 1 Tanner was u. all in teats and purposes an hut fan, 
ami be remarks elsewht?re (p. 90) that his own family were once thus treated by 
Vtii. XXXVIII, E 
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flie Creea, « the principal wife of the chief examining our ntounttriiu amt gave each 
ft m;w pair/ 1 It was, in fuel* the wamen’a duly to dress the leather, M make and 
mend the shoes of the whole family, dry the man's shoes and rub them quite soft 
Uifuro they present iheni hi their iitislarula in the morning” (Masapna Ilwitx <k 
Vty#> ffipitftm Indiana, p« 257)* It 15 also mentioned by one of she Jesuit Fathers! 
timtoii the hunter's return his wife takes lib leggings and shoes, wrings them nut if 
they are wet ami pets them to dry (xi t p. 211). 

According to the Jesuit Fathers, in summer on thesttft ground of the plains 
the Indiana wont without mocassins, hut in rough muutry, as wo might have 
expected 1 the wearing of mucositis w j ns n necessity, and their alienee was a sign 
of distress. Lewis and Clark’s party mention the anxiety of some of their Indian 
companions who, referring to the tnu-ks of two btrefooU-d Indiana tioiifiidered 
mich liarefixjtndneas a proof that tboee who made the marks mmt hate anflerod 
vary severely (iii r p. 161) From the knowledge of Liu* buffering canned by the 

absence of mocussiriE, coupled with the well known 
desire of proving their valour, arose 1 lie heroic 
custom, mentioned by linn Unity AV/y IFi£/rra 
7nt&h r p. b5) t uf a noted Osage warrior, not 
being a chief, who on Leading n war party Luidt 
amongst other restrictions, to travel “ without 
ULocka^ona or even leggings.’' 

Iteganling the com fort nr discomfort ill (he 
use of inocaasiiiH, according to European ideas* I 
have not been able to gather much information* 
hnl no doubt owing to [he Indian having been 
hroiigliL 1111 to their use from infancy they were a 
comfortable footgear «nntil an improved article 
was discovered, CuLlin telb on one uteasion, 
l# on this march we were all travelling in mocassins, which 1 icing trnute without 
any roles#, according to the Indian custom. bird hut Uttlo support for l.he foot 
muiertieath find consequently subjected us to cxcrfiicialing pain, whilst 

walking tuzeording to the civilised mode with the toes turned mit ,r (p, 210)* 
On the other hand h*ng, speaking uf the ( huahriw*, saya ■ #l In stepping the feet 
are universally placed upon the ground in a parallel manner with each other; 
they flay llmt turning out Lhe toes in walking, as well as t nruing them inward b 
a very disadvantageous mode of progression in high grass nr in narrow pathways * 
(*v, p- 7 1) Both these authorities agree as to the position of the toes adopted 
by the Indiana when walking ; and the want of support mused hy the nhsetten of 
ft hard sole can ho ipp^ateiL Parhnpi mm* of the numerous American Bold 
ethnologists can add farther iiartkoilnrs regarding walking in inaimssyis. 

Li^ng ( ir**t*m TrentK t xv. pp. Gfi, £7} flays, that when *m a mardi Lh« mourners 
would walk kiredWt in testimony of their mourning. Bat this discarding of the 
mocassin had ultimately a symbolical meaning. Bolero the ^hoslumcs wauls I 
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anmke Lite pi|M> of pvaoe “ they pulliil ulV Llujir mocassinR. * custom,” Lewis ami 
Clark afterwnute learnt," which indicates the sacred sincOTty of their profession 
when they smoke with a tlrtui^or, and which imprecate* on themselves the misery of 
going bripdfoot for ever if I hey are faithless to then words, a penalty by no means 
light to those who rwc over the thorny plains of their country " {ii, p. 52), 

It Wiis no doubt a kindred fueling which induced them put mocassins on 
to the dying, a custom which the Jesuit Fathers noticed surly in the seventeenth 
century lull weir atml'lu to explain (id, p. 251). At au Oinahnw funeral Long 
mentions the placin'! of a pair of mocassins with other a tildes which were to lx> 
used on the long journey, which the deceased was supposed to be about to perform 
(xv, p. 6, mid 3tvi. p. 123), 


GJ>;i 

i-IlF fl** 
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As mentioned above* this women h ave to 
iinejHire the skins ; but they du not seem to 
have lx?en iti the habit of preparing the akin?! 
required for muerifce:iTis p jij a difTereol way from 
that of skine required fur other purj^utw 
except when tiie hair of the animal xtm to Iju 
kept on* Boy on* h therefore, referring i^ the 
writings of theme wlm have demerit »ed iskin 
dressing nothing more need lie said on the 
subject hero. 1 

hi their quill work Hie North Americana 
tmd, and ii few of their an tv Ivors have still, a 
method of dress (and kuiket) urmimeutution 
which is unique—nut being found in nny other 
part of the world. The quill work is at Lite 
seme Lime pleading and moot artistic; Tim 
first mention of ibis work, which I have l^ecn 
able to trace, is by ChftmpUiue, in Uh voyage 
Lo t a uimdn r XGO’h who relates that the woman 
were adorned with “MutacMa* which are 
pnl^niostere ami rluiiiM interlaced, made of the hair of the Forkeapicko, which 
they dye of rations colours H f Parch os, xviii, p + 1 HA). It is also mentioned by 
U *S Thai Kbit, a r Beeollect pp of St FrAnck* who travelled amongst the IlurciiB in 
1624 (Ar tfmurf f%., Paris, 1632, reprinted Paris, 1866 ). He says the women 
11 font anasi coimne vue rapece do gibesiere do cuk uu sac a petum sur leequefe 
elles font des ouamge^ digna d’cidmiratton, avec du poll de jwrc espk, colon? du 
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ae eemblent point, e« approver” (p. 01); fun1 again: "quaIqn’vnefi li entwllfis "in 
nu 5 fli des cemtuits et fixities panirea faictea fie poll da pore wpir. Unnets en rmipi 
emtnoiey, el puis Tort preptemeut lima ” (p. 134) Father Hoineptu, wli« waa in 
1680 on the Mississippi, where the natives use woudoti canoes and not bark canoes, 
refers to a eltieF who had ficime relative’s lmaw carefully wrapi**'! up in shins 
ornamented with several red and white tends of pore epic (p. 332). There does not 
seem to 1* much recorded ns to tins ueo of pottnpine ‘pulls f"r purpose oilier than 
the special form of dwmmtion under notice, although Fraser, writing in lHO^ 
(Masson's Rant*, i, p. 350). says the Cocteau* Indiana substitute porcupine Uil* for 



rin. 5 r —puuch ma ftoLDtlKi gciio^ madf. m-f Mrsniff imjTiffL 
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combs, and Lewis riinl Clark sty of the Teton QkflwhMtdwsn SiottA Lrilvo, that tlv^y 
wore loose robes r>f ImSalo akin drassed while and Aclonimf with jrfjTCnpidtr 
loosely fixed so ns to make a jingling nom when m motion <L p. 130), 

In so far as I am aware tm one hw^ yet published wny dHSftription 
of (.lie method m width the qulU is applied m a deoaratiori to mtwaiBBitift 
or Any ether pprtien of this wvvab'leathaf dir** of the Kuril*-Aiiumc&n 
Indian* l/>ng boasts of what lie learnt to do among the IiidiflH* l Aft 
regular as the natives.’ 1 He /kdda r r * I also made tualrfssiiis, or Indian 
shnon, of dh«r nkitiH h dreat and smoked to make the leather soft and 
pliable, mul worked with pore u phi t> quills and small heads, etc.” ( Vo#* 
and Tmv. r I^mdou, 1791, pp. 71 + 72), hut like every other writer he 
leaves ns to find out how tho quflk were applied 

Tlu» only quills which appear to be used are the short ones taken 
from the tail of the Canada porcupine (Errihhni i rfor^f/ws), averaging 
in length about E5 die (2J in ). They are list'd without any preparation 
rij> - except that of dyeing nod flattening. Kroober, speaking of the Aropaho, 
AKAFAim says the quilb were softened in the mouth and flattened with a hone 
mCm t n P -«*■ V ■ -«>■ V] K *• 

mm %w>w* 0 t, ^ to the dyeing Alct Muckfinzic wh,h informs.! that eonl was used 

as a dye M with which the natives render their quills hlaclc ” {p, 26), and tieo.Herint 
(Trat., Loud, 1807. p. 203), says that, apart from the colour extracted from the juice 
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of particular plants niul berries, " they extract witli conahlerubh 1 dexterity, the 
colour of European clollis, which they transfer to the leather and to the porcupine 
qtlilb, with which they fabricate their little works." 

In answer to sonic enquiries [ addressed to Mis* Mnry Alicia Owen (author 
of the Folk Jjstt, tif the Mtwpiakk Indian*) regarding the provenance of the colours 
used, tliat lady very kindly sent me the information which follows: “Yellow is 
made from the lurk of the hickory tree (Chrya alha): the quills are soaked in sin 
infusion made from trailing water and bark, and afterwanls washed in a weak lye 
made {nils wood ashes, and then dried in the shade, brati is obtained from th< 
boiled juice of wheat or common garden spinach. lhirplc and blue arc obtained 
from the juice of the grape ( VUi$ rurdi/oliit), which grows wild mid has a villain- 
uukIv sour, almost black fruit, aa small as a currant, with juice the colour of claret. 
Scarlet and orange art* procured Frem onion skins. Crimson, pink and magenta, 
are the stains of the poke-berry {Fliylttac u ihamlra). Once t ^aw uu exquisite 
pink which l was told was made from the petals of the prairie raw (#<m ^tv/em), 
urn I on [mother occasion I saw a magnificent red which ait old woman said was 
luiidt* from dog's bluod aud mussel shells; 1 ticj^tmd t" h' allowed to -sec the 
process, hut the old woman rehifletl pemfcBiuii, Other colours are made from 
roots, leaves ami bark, bat the Musquafcies as a rule Care little for them and are 
hiring the ocpnil of preparing them, Y\ hen the 1 ml inns have the opportuuitj of 
buying ilyes from the traders they itn an; when they have not lliis* opportunity 
they produce their own dyes. Of late years there has l*»n act up the fashion 
among sonic Indiana of working the quills uneoloured into pnLtema an hirt'h b.irk 
The lurk is rented till it is soft and the quill* are stuck in after the lades are 
mmla with an uwL !t is probable that Lhe tmeolourad qnills are used in the wet 
bark because dyed ones might run and fade. It is most probable that the use of 
uncukiured quills is quite a modern one as nil ike ludintm me very fond of bright 
eolours, and it is the colouring ui tlm quills which gives them their charm— 
without the colon ring the quill work falls flat and heroin® objectless" 

The quills are sharp enough and strung enough to withstand facing gently 
presswl Into wash-leather without the aid t>f un awl to prepare the way. But, in so 
far as I can ascertain from the specimens of qttill work which have come under my 
observation, in no CMC are the point* of the quills used for fixing them on to the 
leather, although at a first examination one guts the impression that the quills are 
«t» lixeil This is uo doubt partly due to the elasticity of the woollv-hke surface of 
wash-leather whereby hole* or thread* are quickly covered up, and partly to the 
quill* being placed intentionally very closely together. Perhaps the fuel that 
sinew is used iimteail of thread may aho help the niLffitmcoptfon. 

The details of the quill working which follow are taken from the four articles 
illustrated in Figs. 8-11 (PL VUI), viz., two nUMStetmi said to come from Hudson’s 
Bay, u knife sheath and a frontlet—all in Butikfleld Museum, Halifax, \oxks. 

In Fig. 12 1 have reproduced one of the loiniiiunvst quiU patterns, made of all 
white quills, and luive shown everything that can be seen of it either with the naked 
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«ye ut with a pocket Iona. Ftlt with llie finger, i]i<* jialteni is found to nit light 
on to the surface of the leather, and without opening it tip one can bin conclude 
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L = Uni^ 111 hei rfju'ir 1 uf lqlbn S = frliurii s Q *■ qciil l. 


Unit ihe qutlls have Iron driven into the leatln-r id llndr pnb^. Rut such i* nut 
thu case, In Fig, 13 I show wbsU has l^en milJy rhmo. A Rories of loops, L, have 
IjMeeii iiiaile in the surface uf the leulhei 1 by means of tho womanV awl. tin? Liioni; 
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through these a piece of smew has been drawn and then the flattened ipiilJ has been 
placed in pn&itimi under and <>ver she smew shown. Nothing couUt l*e simpler, 
yet the elasticity irf tin- nmteriak and the skill uf the workwoman aru «u urejit tlmi 
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they completely hide the method by which the result in Achieved. In a niinikr 
wivy :ir>- produced the designs with two or tium oolntired hi;I s r,f ^oUtk 
1 % 14 allows tui timii^mrntin red and white, which arrangement is explained 
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by the diagram in Fig, 15, Tn Figs, 10 and 17 another iurgnganwot U exhihitoil, 
together with ite explanation* 



no, tR.—QnLI. WORK fioRUftR <Wf wocahhIS, no. ft. 


A different. style of /n natn imijilicrn is shown in Fig, 18, being this outer 1 sinter of 
Fig. 8. Itere the sinew instead of being drawn through the loops in uatrorght line 
is imiiLe to run through nn ii|ij«jr and lower loop alternately, and t lie quill is f«p atfd 
round the aim-w itutternl uf lieing kept tUU I'erlwps the i|iiill is moistened to 
prevent breakage when it is luting tw isted. 



rm. UK—quill wonis atpum) th aTA a hr a it. 

K tfcir ttbfiIfflfi rtf lottlsrr jiljmvl Firr■ S =± 111*'"«*G“ (tif .... 

T _ the iji nwi (rfiiliirw ftlikh Jiiiiiv Mu- two fttaiv OF I™U*it ; l* = H'mII. 


A ililfercnL method again in Utu«lmtoii in Fig. 19. Tin* ijniH deemnunn in this 
■*.»w» id intended to cover the scam—seams appear to In; always “ conled,” generally 
with sinew. There is another iiil'IIiimI of quill application used tor d.-eunitiuii 
where there is no eeom.imcli as is shown in Fig. 20; the different* being t hat where 
a sewn is to !•» *werol llie quill in twisted round the " coni sinew. Fig. 19, and 
where there is no seam the quill is Hqiieescd lengihwist! and sewn oil This is u 
less effective method. and, I am inclined to think, is of Into introduction, It tortnH 
the general decoration on the knife sheath, llg. 10, and is similar to that on the 
mocassin, Fig. 9. But the quill hunter on the knife sheath, while also .iitechfl mi, 
in don is so in n different manner, tlu.* fastened down quill lieitig ta>nt alternately* 
over to cover the stitch. Fig, if 1. 



rio 3.L— quill sqCKUKn tiff«Tiia'lSK no. it .—quill bqum* os uni or 

/tsu iiiw^ m mocassi*, rio, U, ajo> Ksire subatb, no, UK 

KSira biikath. no, to. 


A very intricate piece of work is shown in Fig. 22. which illustrates tins joint 
of the ankle llnp with thr uppers on the tin tension. Fig. 8. A bund of leather (the 
** curd ” of European flowing) is placed along thr Lw<i edges of leather to he 
fas to uod together and the quill wmpjiod round this, hut on tlie front or on Lai dr 
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edge Lbe sewing thread (sinew) is made fo mu through each coil whereby the coni 
ia secured to the jomL Here ogtin the Method is entirely hidden and it iff only 
discoverable by carefully opening out the work. The result ol the work it very 
effective. 



FID, 34, — qUlLL WOUK ATf'UKD 1JC KOCA*SE,V t WW. ft TO 
COVE* cr THE KIIUILH OF TOE LlUTUER OF T11E 
SLOCASAIK AND THE ANKLE FLAK 


Quite diffi reiiL in every respect from nil the foregoing methods h Lhft quill 
work shown and mcpltuncd in Fi*tk. *2'-* and 21, taken from the central flat land of 
otnn mentation on the niofttsfrin, Fig, 9, already mcntii-ned It in the some on that 



VIEW 


WO, 23,— <$UI\JL WORK FQIEX1MD THE OfiNAVfcvrATlOX OF 

eiLvtftAt riKci &vm iNirfcr Hawn to toeh or ttocAsani, 

W0 + 0 H AND THE WHOLE OF THE ULNA MKM T ATlON OT 
FKilSTLEt, FIO, II. 


t = SInpm U**d H Ul*™i l4Ut»ip tfcr i'ornipttk^fcfc, 9 = Slnra h! rp,1 

<nrr\ ttiltij fuwol qnJll- ^ £! Sliir* la IrtJhl T Ln fH*illn k - y - !jt1tr1i«i 

■ . <t - Quilt. 


Tagfa^pmflh 






T»\ 


re 


T*£ 



FHL 24 —TIER ftAME 49 
FIG, 2 ft AS WOT WESS 
COMPLETE D \ WITH SECTION. 


shown oti the frontlet, Fig. 11 The quills arc eormgnted, tig* 2ft by tneatm of 
Lightly drawn sinew Lhmid placed alternately over ami under the quill* an that 
wlioii the work is completed it gives tile impreftsiun of being si ml of narrow beuda 
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Flft, &.— MOFAhHlS mow !|L a UDJ'tf 
HAT. DAtfKPUI 4 » mttltL’l!. 


iiq, 1)^—MOOAfHi v FftOH 

HAS. ftAKKriKliU MUdEU.H- 




rut. HI—K>iKE-^io:-vni 

rnow iic»iO?s*a eat, 

H.IVliHKLEP SlfftEUH- 




PIO. 0. — TMOKM ASP QTTI1.L*. rTHTEMITT 

■CAffiftCt €AWBlJt?0IL 


no, 11 —PEi pSfTLET rl!ip» HUDflosV 
Mr BASK. IT ELI* H l.'iaKUM T 


MfH'rU^IXS ASP THUS QllLL WORK. 
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cloady threaded, Fig. 24. tThen completed the little piece n f ornamentation. la 
sown on to the article to Iw decorated. 

As unentitnied above I fail to End from any of tint specimen* at my 
disposal that the quills are fixed into Lho Icallior by means of their sharp 
pointed ends. That the decorative use of quills on leather may have 
arigumtod that way from Uisket work is quite possible. At the Same time 1 think 
that the method of aflforiiig the quills by means of direct sewing, as in Figs. 20 
and 21, is a later development which may have originated with seed <t lend work. 
The development Of quill work decoration may perhaps be surmised to have been 
aa follows : — 

1. Applied to huakot-work or mat-work where the ■ytai.il ends are 

inserted into the interstices of Lbo plaiting. 

2. Applied to leather work by means of pressing the points into the 

uiaterbl. 

A. The adoption of the loop and sinew, 

4. Twisting quills round stitches of sinew. 

ft. Twisted or sqmvsy-d up quills .sewn uti, 

European omameutation. apart from head work, is not inlrequouily put on, 
hudi as silk braid, ihtimel ankle tiop^cle., ote.; in Hankflald Mtiauum then) is ati 
ohl mocassin, which has been iu the collection over fifty veins, ormuuimted with 
silk taw four stitch pure and simple. 




THE KANO CHRONICLE. 

TRIBUTE!), WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY H, TL PALtfia. 

[With I^tes IX, X.] 

Introductdhy. 

The Hmiaa aiutcft, which fqftm a largp [tfirtimi the l unfitly imw called Northern 
Nigeria, have Iran ruled si nee the beginning of tlws nineteenth century hy Fdluni, 1 
who J binder their chief Othmain ttun IIlhISu, ulumi ib ■ = 1807* oflsletl fclte iWmcr 
llansa ruh-rs uii the \Av& nf n retigimis revival. Ah it was knuwn tlwit Arabic 
Ktemtiirc and the MuhIciu faith hud been inln-dueo*! in the fifteenth rtuiUsry at 
latent, it wa* iiiitnm] sk]i]him? that> Hnkn& ftwoftbi had liaeh kept at the rpjgm of 
the Hansa kiuga (Sarkis). little, however, hon luihmn dome fco IMjL except fur 
twu lESSJ, which I)r, Ikrth di^ uvered hi Rurnii dialing with |Im*i comitry, ami 
the AVpio f/A mttffc of which there line several copie+i in existence, and which in 
meLjl lulled by Lady Ltiganl ( T^rimt Permit-ncp w p. The t'llJJV', liUWV'VBT, 

I" "hh'h Jjuly Ltigard alludes in. not complete, since only forty-two kin^n ure 
TiEOniii hiimL The M&, which I Inivo attempted in tiunalnl** lieluw, wa* humd nt 
SaVnjuj'firi, nc-jif Kiilsiini, and jji»'a down In. mill liri'sli( dll' in, the time «*f 
M< i Ian nun >ii Ifc'ln, the forty-eighth king. 

I ho MS. itself ig of no groat age, ami must mi internal evidence Inive town 
written during Die latter pari of the decade ISS3 18&3; but it probably lepreuenUs 
Botne earjior record which, lias now ]>urudi«L it hi said, and nn doubt with eoiue 
truth, that i In; 1* nlmii in their fauntiml zeal, destroyed many old records and books, 
on the ground tliat they were the hooka of « Kafumi," for fcbeir mm* Mti wa* 
t.hat the Ilnusa Sarkis wen; infidels, mid ms such deserved to lie destroyed with all 
their works. I lie records on which the pfn-imich: must in* loused were apparently 
nn exception. The authorship is unknown, and ii in very difficult u> make a guess, 

< Ni the one hand the general style of the composition in quite unlike Lhe usual 
m>lt' struck hy The sens uf I turn Hodio, Abdul nhi and Mohammed Brio* iltul 
imii.iMii 1 iv other I iikuu writers, There is an almost cntiiphitc absence of bios or 
jiurtisainaliip. It is lumlly possible that u Futnni mtillaiu or the time nr I)uu 
Ihnlm, or even of the present Lime, could have related the expulsion of Mdhamuut 

Alwuli, the lost Hauaa Ssrki, witl.. betraying his race. On the other hand the 

ivli. ot tin Arabic is lint ut all tike Lhat usually found in the nmiijhisitiuTiH or 
ll-oi a Mall,uns of the present day : Uiutu are not nearly enough '* clasdcal taga," 
so to siieak. in it. A yuitng Amb in the employ of Llie writer, wln>, though he can 
read and wtuc rdUquint Tripodl and G1wdam& Arabic, finds it difficult, and in 
fact impoeaditn. h, «matn« the Aral do hooks which an must, commonly found in 
UaiiNaluiul, read and Unnulukd the MS, without difficnltv. Kano w'as always 

» lt>e aulW fi.hNiih.pi PilaaE tu l w Liu. carstl . ,1 * „ , . , 

k rvUinea t» svtkt wnf.LHLw,.- Ei>. ^ g; ^ m0 ™ gTOCT, ‘ 3 ^ , « e l fttd *«™ 
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visited by mallaiufl from different port* ..r tire Sahara and Barbnry. and 
tin y often resided there for long periods. That the author of the work wua 
thoroughly «u fait with the Kano dialect of Hainu. is evident from several 

phiaaea oaed in the took, for unman used i» “ *!«* ^uliur to Kano of 

J * perforce/' The original may perhaps have been written by some stranger fmm lhe 
north who settled in Kano, and collected the stories of former kings handed down 
by oral tradition. 

The Ghfimide lias been translated u it stands, with the margiml imte* of the 
text, in fooh-notea, The names of the Sarkis {given in the margin by the author) 
un> merely for convenience of reference, 1 have added approximate! dates, worked 
unt bysimply nsrkotdng hack from the length of reigns given, mumming the date 
of the Pnlaiii entry into Kano ns September of a h. 1807 t a.h, 1322b which a 
careful comparison of various ueeuunU has lent lire tn believe iaalmut llm right Jute. 

In themselves the lengths of the Yiwioun reigns ns given in the text won hi mil 
curry nnidi weight perhaps. There is, however, aom* rtmfirmalion in one or two 
cages which makes one laqtinid to MUevi- in their siilatantiul accimuy. 

In a work attributed toShc-Lu Dan Hodfo, ire quote* A Mu Halinitian ceSuynU 
in a work on the Sudan called Awn/fif id JUnhti as writing a U tter U> various kings, 
among whom were Mohammii IIm Mniafa, Sarkin Agndes, ami Sarkiii tluwlmu "f 
Kotaioa. Sttyuti died in 1505, and is known to have been acquainted with Abdul 
Miigili 1km Mnrhili of Tual, Tim litter Is gonemllv regarded aw one of the first 
marabouts ol importance who vuited Hnafalatul, and is almost cot (airily the Ahdti 
Ituhainan or Karimi of the narrative, who viaiuxi Kami in the reign of Bin do. 

A tradition, quoted by Dr. Barter, ami generally slated n> la? correct, makes 
Miigili visit Kutainu in the time of Ihrnliiin, There is uInj a general agreement 
that [innhim and Itiiufa were contemporaries, and that Magili visited hath Kaon 
and K nisi mi. 

Again, tn the Kama work. Dim Haifa quotes a letter from Abdul Magili to 
“ a hi Alalnlahi Diui Um«U JWwmnia," written in A.H. 897. w». 1492, in reply to 
a letter from “Dan I’uioni,” who must he Molitttwna Uintia. asking for an 
abridged edition of the IfidAtflJjBr of Ssiili Khalil. 

The reckoning Iwised on the length of reigns as given hy the text makes 
MoJunama Ttimfu reign ajl 8CT-904 f.vfc 1463-1499), which exactly Jim in with 
the facts mentioned above («/ f.’lierlwuneau, Jwrtntl AsMiqw. Scr. v. vi. 391 . 

The Ckrwrith says that in the time of Yaji ( a_u, I349-1:<H5) the Wongarawu 
i Miinding(«ev) entire from Hello bringing with them the Moslem religion. 

Kow lire great king of Melte, Mansa Mobs, wado his pilgrimage M«re 
in 1325, and in 1373 the Wiu&r Mari Jatah of M>-IIe conquered Fekidda (tienr 
Ariren). It would M extremely probable that about this date the rise of Mam lingo 
power should make itself felt. There «wimh no reuam why tire introduction of 
Islimi into H remain ml should nut have lakeu place «t the dan- awtriliml to it to tire 
text, tlreugh Lippert and other aehuhrs seem to think that Magili was the first 
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MuJiartraradan wmoimry to reach Kan,, (<*/ Jamf ri/r**,. .Wy, 

July, 1905). 

Agniu tbe dbvwU- (a* abridged by Barth, voi % p, ii> wakes Othmau 

Jwumuna take refuge in Kano in A Um 1432. hi Dauda’s lime (*jl 1431-1438) 
agre:U Bonin prince railed lMgadii (uriiioh simply means ruler or king) arrives 
III K uio and settles with a large following The ewcuaiBiauMB make it verv 
probable Hull Ihigmihi in i Hitman Kalnnuia. 

Tie- vatlom laftniw* in ktor reigns to Gnbir. Zamfara, the Kwonirafa, ami 
Aupe lire till diruiinl^mllv correct appt^rimatdjv 

It toetm, thentfiw highly probable that, except for Hie very early kings. Hie 
C'ArenicM is roughly act unite, 

?! lt * < J" calhn Clf who the mec wet*, wto are described as euujueraur the 
primitive inhabitant of Kano, i« somewhat difficult. On tho other baud- the 
i osanpthm of the Delia stuck seen* to leuve no doul* that they were full-blooded 
ucgrneiL Aiming if,at Uie man of Dalk were of Hu, { al \ ne gru hue an 

mteheetiug eotnparisoN mig.* between them and the p^nio'of the 

Humbon Hills whuiu M, Deeplagnescalk'* Hall* 1 * in /., CaUmi Al0 , irll 

Kooglily epunkmg, three very distinct influences have acted on the country 
£? ™ ““ n “ UH " ,tt i«l—that is to say, the I-mi rates of Kano, Katrine. Z«*M, 
,! ■ an * ft, “ l tllC -totoa wlSiih were unci on i tv called Ungoni «r 

J.imn. Thrae influences may * indicated briefly by the word* Semitic, Hurnitk, 

m m “ *” Miu *• 

vmJ!Z^ eri, ‘ °\f “ 0tlir ' r t #** hy,(JC,at othaolegirti into short-legged 

ZZflrV ' ^ m * 7 W**"" b r^arih the 

rt.it Inig-pnmi of any mrjmrv. It is these two types of negro that the 

acted^id'.'Vh h Z UOl t - i Jl *" 1 , mt ~ Wh<,in Wf ‘ 1,iay !ooBol y tttm Hanutie—Jwve 
There k l-i? 1 ll(± / lllJstuit ' of ««» ami idea* which characterise Hatisahuid. 

much fiiril a 1 ' ,7 ' ? k LI ' C l!tal tlie nt: ® n ' 1 al 14 cot very distant time, extended 
much further north than at present, ami that it is only within the hi!it 

,~r tlWt | !le ha * Wu ]m],M 80 ** mmh - VnrionH gmsmes have been 
J, t thecompositmn ,:,f the invading people, from the north. Ld JZ till 
played in the prehistoric history or the Smt m ti , 1 ‘ } 

==a5sfti£s3£-«iv» 

if true, means that in 500 ivc.. U )t . . '” Ut ha ymim Kaaimoniairt, 

not displaced fmiu the fjpu. r viyar The I^T Were - « yet, 

»»■“>«' ow.ub^-iw* ::z;rr \“'*** * ^ w « 

vurly in our era, M. Dteplsgue* KK .,< ntl ‘ W " ch ll PPWenlly flourisheil 

) usesi utod tombs or tumuli on the Niger 
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which ?epMi to have G vii erected by the.'u?pimple, mid nre <d construction similar 
tr> thocc ihwribed by El Hekri in Ills account of Ghana, and to utbere examined by 
tbi? writer in the river valloya of Kano and Kntehm. 

It would appear, therefore, that from sumo (Into Irntwei'n oGQ u.e, and A.b, -10U, 
if not Wfonj, the inhabitants of Himsulam! warn subject to Libyo-Beiicr influences. 

The next kingdom which coins* into h Glory in Bornii—according to Harsh 
about, the ninth century aa>,— situated at that time to tin; east of Like Chad. 
Xrilc* coming from lb" east, eniiqiierml Lin- indigenous ne^mee, Xalive 
tradition says these tribes were Atnbs nnd caiao from Ynjiieu. The love of u 
Yemenite origin tn a common failing >.f historians even more reliable than the 
Bonus Chronicler, Ini the mors modem history of Gar fur ami WAdat shown (lias 
tho story does not luc k probability ns regards the mre of the invaders, 

Tim nuiuri-h's between Ghana run! Ilornu am not mentioned by El Btikvi or 
Kdsifl—it i- not milil the time i.f l.eo Africa ml* lhal Kami and Kahsino. were 
important chough to he known to I lie outside world. 

But lie! ween A,u. fWf) and ah. 1.">C\ the dab! of I/'o'* visit to the Sudan, 
certain peopled represented in the text hy Bayajidda arrived at Gaum and 
compared the indigoturtlfl inhabitant* "f itw Iluuta States Tin? native' tmdiiton 
us to who tin y were, varies. The Fiilaui Sivrkin, Miislimi Mohammed Bello, says 
fftec Ikwhom antt Cfwppertoit. ii. 3Df>) that they were " slaves of the Sultan of 
Ennui," But. this nUitenierit is made on the authority of Mohammed El Ikikkri—u 
Kanuri! The wnlbJktmwn Dana legend, preserved in writing, says they came 
from Bagdad, and introduced tint hnreeittfu Ifait-4i]and. Huyajiddu, the ancestor of 
the Kings of HnosaJuud, mentioned in the bu trioLe, ]>. 64, i» represented as having 
arrived in Ilmira, slain a snuko which inluihitod a well, nnd married the 
tjmiui of Dmitu He had previously escaped from the treachery of tlm Sultan 
of Bornu. who, having tampered M«sewfnlly with the loyalty of his men. was 
plotting against hro life—when he fled.. This story would make Bagoda and his 
men il,unite*. Other mallsnw maintain thnt the invading people were Teterru 
(Tatars). M, Deaplagnea lias a tlmory that Mongols formed an element in the 
tribes which overthrew Ghana about a.l*. 1230. It is possible that a western 
migration or peoples of mixed origin ueotfunt* for the two stories, and that 
the same cause* which presumably led to an advance in civilisation in Kano, 
degraded the Libya-Berber civilisation of Ghana. 

Vast ethnographical changes roust- have n-sulietl from tho rise of the Intiniids 
In Xorth Africa about AA). DOG, and the disorders of a.u. 063, in Egypt, drove 
thousands of the mined jM.’ipulation into flight. Again the pressure of the Beljiiks 
and other Turkmans about this lime, may well have given rise to displacements of 
which we have here a far-off echo, 

Tim only certain fact, however, is that about A.K 1000 the Hansa States were 
occupied by an alien race coming from the cunt. Thi* race or ] ample ruled, though 
at different periods tributary to Sough ay nnd Bornu, anti! displaced by the 
Fulam in 1807. It is they who are often called Ilube, a word of which ihe 
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em^oLir k Kudo. Tin- name does aa well as any other to express this people, 
but it by do ihcjuih fo! lows that the people of the Hombori region west of the Njger, 
onll&l Hube by the Fitlant, are COnlrecUMl with them—for the Futsw called U i,y 
coDttuaxnl negro people “ Hole." For this reason it wnuut better to keep the wont 
Ihntsn to express the post- A.O. 1000 Jiud pre- a.J>. 1807 inhabitant:; of ITaiis-ibnil, 
provided that it is not used indiscriminately of nny peoples who apeak dm" Hmsu" 
language. [ei fact, IhiViO Lh a Jar wider word i1jj4.ii J lausawa, and practieillv tni.-:iis- 
any negron«. The primitive penjiles of the Honilwri and the Italia stock of Kano 
may both Iw conveniently called * Hal*?.". The name in itself prove* nothing. 

Xow the einiis from the east which laid waste the kingdoms west of the 
Niger during the twelfth century worn of the ejjonyin «s-rpent" (-9) 
tDespl agues* tit fiitfeitu Central Xi$larie& 1 p. 178 uj.) They heroine in various 
places, Suttu, Sarrakole, Sanke, Siasoko, etc. We find tlmt in 1346-1349 


{cf. Bwtth, ii, 63$) sin early Sultan of Bantu fights the Stiu nr f5o ( .) “the 
origihJil inhabitant# of the greater |urt of the country between the Wan and 
Shari." The Kano Chronic ter expressly states that the Eudr Ahduhdii Burjii, who 
ruled about a±k 1438, was tl,efimt Uauwi Sarid |<> |siy tribute to Bunn; while in 
1421,03 Inis been mentioned, a chief who very prolniililv win, Othiiuiu Kalummt 
licit to Kam*, whan a revolL « polled him from Ikrim. 

We Jjud therefore that when the Iformi princes begun to extend their empire 
of Tchad about 1346 they were opposed hy u people milled Suu, whom they 
laid apparently been fighting for yearn: that a make-killing hero k supposed ia 
have founded the eo-oallml “ Hausa ** dynasties: (hat about 1200 there wjw a great 
coTnjuest by Su (Serpent Chuis) west of the Niger; and finally that, after the 
xdtJitis of Beitiu her,tine paramount ever Hamm about jlo. 1438, there k tie more 
nnmtion of So or San. Thu plural of Kado is Kabo; possibly the plural of Si or Snu 
u .man or . •.uu-an It is also cur inns that'west of the Niger these Suiisuu or 
S rpcuit cIjujs are reprinted us bringing the « horse " with thorn (DcepUgitM, fip. 

in tJie 1 ,aurtl 11 ieny also be added that some form of ser^nt 

la L u ' tntRlu nearly every nou-Mnatom Hmisa community at the present ilay. 

I ml whatever the origin of the invjidere, they founded the Hausa 1 bokked*’ or 
ill utis.i i tali - \ iimcd lo rule all except <i obir, where the reigning fjiini fits 

Jire tunl fcu be of Coptic origin. If wo may trust the Chronic}. primitive Kano 

well in arm am! trades hofiire the advent of the 
rrr religion seems hy implication to have beau Muhammadan, 

k i,il I’m"" TUT^ *" «&*** W observances—-a atery which 

hit 1 7:: w m ' my ** *** ^ «*• «» 

then sulyeom, and the Wongamwa are later an credit with introducing Mam, 

! can hurdlv hope that the renderim* i* t j 

.. , * icimirmg i* *‘iititcly odeoiiute—lh<* mnerai wow 

ih seldom obscure, but the (ditmliod character of l fi T 

mint tiniiliiFtil i , | | , ( tin writing often leaves muter 

points dnuntluL I am indebted to Mr t • | nv„ ,, . 

it. i). jfrM*, wjuul »™.i m, w •. . ;! ■ . Km,fc "‘ ut s,,k “*‘ 

ivvUliig iiuMiy p.ul, nt tlie Inuulutiuu. * ,ot k “" 1 llcl J’ “ 
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The Kano ChijoN fckfc. 

In the iiumr of fJotlf Ihe m trmftd^ the r:omp<wsimatt. 

M&ff Hod Nt'M (he noble Frapfai. 

This i* the history of the lords of this country called KLuiio. Thu-hnshe, tuica 
it* chief, was of the stock of Italia »* u bluek man of great ^inline and might, a 
hunter, who stow ek-jihunU with hi* stick and carried them on bis head about nine 
miles* I Jiilln nf unknown nii-ejual came b> this kitd, mid built a lltmHn on 
Dailhi hill. There he lived—he and Ms wives. He had SgVfii children—four boys 
and tbroe girls—of whom the oldest wsi* thnugvj*A Tins Garogeje wsis Lhi k 
grandfather of immune, who was the lather «d UarhuAhe Uirlmahe sueeeeih-d his 
forefathers in the knowledge of the lore of llalla, for he was h kilted eil the various 
pagein riles* By tils wonders and HOttcriea and the powei ho gained ovur his 
brethren ho la-come cliiaf and lord over them* Aiming the lessor fduufs with him 
wor« Gufi^igo, whose house was at the foot of ut lIiv east. After him 

cmno Ihigiivji, hither of Kuhn, svhn wan m strong that lie i >ughi elcphoiitnwdh 
rope. Them worn fdso f hikuuWi, flttvhjni, Bnrdoje, Nistm* Kunfulau, D»jo. 
d,ui}n'sv N (Ucnakunt, ftuMr-n-u. Hgngrig", and thm-snugi, Tlit.se won- next Ui 
Skrhushfi in rank. Ttaiabnro lived at -ligim, and JaEidnims-fi af M-igiun. The 
last named was Like progenitor of the TEumAwa. From Goguu lo Sakxnui Liio 
people traced their descent from Binnd, md were called Kmudw-i be*'aura they 
became a great people. Hambnros house was at IWogur, Gambaijudop who 
lived at Ftoiissai, was the Nun of Krnu, All tJioac and many mote there were— 
pagans. From Tudtt to Dan BukA-dd and from Doji to Itankwaf nil [ho people 
Ooeked to Berbiudie on the two nights of Id j—for he was nil-powerful it the 
sacrificial rites. 

Now the name of the place sacred to their god wa* K.ikna - Tho gfwbn name 
wjii Tehunhurhumi. It was a tree calk'd Slunutisc. Tin: nmti who rciiutined iteur 
this tree day and tiight was called Mai-TiiliiiiiliurbuniL The tree was &ui rounded 
by a walk ami no maw could coma within it save Barinirihe* Whoever vise 
entered, he entered but to die, Rarbuebe never desuvuded from Dalle except on 
the two days of Idi When the days drew near, the people came in from east and 
west and south mid north, men and women alike, Some brought a black dug. 
some a black fowl, others a black he-goat, when they umt Ugptlier on tile day of 
.lajitttro at Pic foul of Italia hill at eve. When darkness came, Barlundic wont 
forth from hia house with his dnimmcra. He cried aloud and said : KH Gnat hither 
of Jimunu, wo have coino nigh Iq thy dwelling in supplication, ‘EoSmburhuMi/ 1 and 
the people luiid: M Look on Tdittburhurai,ineii of Kano! Look Lowiuj Dulla.” 
Then B^irbushe descended, and rhe fiEiipSo wmit with him U> the god And when 
they drew tnumr h thoy ^icrifieeil that whiob they htid brought with them, Barlm&lie 

1 llir namr of & r* *: k atiil olio a ainin 
1 OtkvrwiKi cidM K^gan. 
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entered the sacred place—he alone—-and said: “ I ani the heir of Dulls, like it or 
fio p follow me vc must, perforce/' And all the people said: “ Dweller on Lhe rock, 
Lord of Mamule, we follow thee perform" Tlnni Hey spoke and marched round 
iht! sucret! place till the dawu, when they urose, naked hs they were, and ate. 
Then would Barbus ho conic forth and tell thorn of all that would befall through 
the coming year,, even concerning the stranger who should come to this land, 
whether good or ill And ho foretold how their dominion should I mi wrested from 
thetn. and their tree Ihj cast down and burnt, and how this mosque should be 
built. 1 A imn shall come” said ho. Mo this land with an army, and gain Big 
mastery over us. They rmswerod*" Why do yon sny this 1 it is an evil saying. 11 
Hartmalte held his peace. u in HooLh/' said Up. “ you will eec him in the sacred plane 
of Tohunhiirhunu - if lie tomes not in yy-ur time H assuredly he will etumr in the time 
of your children, and will cmiqunt all in this country, and forget you ami yours 
aud exalt himself ami hia pcoplo f >r years to coiuc/ 1 Then were they exceeding 
caHt down. They knew well that he did not He. 8n they btdfercd him* n»d sail I: 
" What i .bit we «tu to avert this great calamity * ,T lie replied. 11 There is no cure 
hut residualimi." They resigned themselves. But the people WcfO still grieving 
over thin Ins-. of dominion at mim distant Lime, when Bngutki, 1 a generation later, 
came with his heal to Kane. Them is a dispute, however. Some deny Lins, and 
say LbuLii. was Uagoda'a grandson 1 who first itiaclied Kano, ami tint W 1 wad Eia son* 
died at Sbomtt Hi\ at all events, entered Kano territory first. When he came* ho 
found none of Barbuaho^s mm, Janbcrc* Hamburau. Gcrteifigi, Jandamissa, 
and Kaiifatau, These said, Ms this man lie of whom Bmdmahc told usl H 
Janhere said, M 1 swear by Tchuhuburai if you allow this people within our land, 
verily they will rule you, till you are of no account* The people refused to 
hearken to the words of Janbenh and allowed the strangers to enter the country, 
saying - n Where will Bagoda Bud strength to conquer tisf w 

So Itegoda aurl His boat settled in U £uarzawu and built houses there. After seven 
months, they moved to Slsoino. The district from Jakam to Dauiargu was called 
Gasmmwa ; from Jukata to Satttole was called Zadawii; from Sanlulu to Ilurku 
was called Fongoi.; from Biuifsi to Wosai i.rae called Zanm, From WatCri to the 
rock of Karia was called Iliuirbiaxuru: from Santolo to Shihe, Shiriyai from 
Daumrgu to Kazaurv, Sheutif: from llurku to Kara, Gaude; from Kara to 
Ainnagu. Gija: from Kanmishe to Ringim, Tukawa. Now the chiefs whom 
Bagoda found holding away over this land iiekiiowledged no supreme lord save 
Tt-imnliurhurai and the grove of dnkam, Jakara wan culled a ' Kumiin Rukkin EmC 
became Its water wn& black, and it was su rnnuirfed by the grove.* 

* LbifiHU, He wiw mm &F Eau*u mi of BavuJieUIa, (i f the *Wck nf Until But sen of Hoik 
11 win hy rca&ou rf hi* bi^h liuaiga, tfu| BiH«o coiiq i u-rini rU flxiioaUnd — lie sail hi* six tarn. 
The ftrxt oF tb«?j whji Kjixurn: thou cuna Ubwwtom*, Euiiliuo, and 

Kxwuikh Whtm LEauwci died, Kuun bwe tlsnir yf ihnnL Ba^ im ( a vau£ Id Kano, 
Ubmtdnlna la Knbir, \n 55*ks»k ? Riinin te Kaibiiuip and Kajisuikt lo Kur or Kero. 

Tbifl i* a Ai.'en^rit ill a ol tlic ojuuea of the Eflun of Kano, 

4 tiijtnmwuL. * Baja^n. 1 WariiL * The 11 Gh&ii&ta " means tnM 
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The pagans stood in nwe nf the terrain <jf (hair god and ibis grove, whirli 
stretched from (ifnondurnasalo IThe brunch ex and Hint)® of its trees were 
si ill — save, if trouble were coming nil this land, it would sluieh thrice, and smoke 
would issue forth in Teluibuihurai, which whe in the midst of Lht water. Then 
they would bring h black dog mid sacrifice it at the foot of Tchubnrbiinu. I hey 
sacrificed u I duck ho-gnnt in the grove. If the shrieks mid awake continued, Lite 
trouble would indeed rent'll them. Inn if they ceased, then the trouble wns stayed, 
Thu nnnie of the grove wob Matsuum and tho tiatnu of Tohuuburhumi was 
Itamhiya. 

The greatest of tin* chiefs of the country wtia Main i id*, the gnwUtilur 
of Sarkin Mukuti. Gijigiji was the hlacksmitb Bugaasu was (hebrewer: Hanbutki 
doctored every aickness : 1 Jimbutitnuiu. the watchman of i he town at night, mi l*he 
progenitor .if the Kurnmwo. Tuorou Mnjt; was Sarkin Samri" and Jan dodo was 
"Sarkin Mnktuk Guiidna da KurilBed Jo throe there was Magtijl. who lwgW 
the Maguzawo, and won the miner and smelter among them. Again there was 
Asanni (lie forefather of miiiHtreln and chief of the dnneere. Biiktmyaki was the 
.ii'i'li it. A war, grandfather of the Awrawo, worked salt of A war. He wns S.ukiii 
Hun of this whole country. In all there were eleven of throe pagan chiefs, and 
each whs head of n large dun. They were the original stuck of Katie, 

I. Bacon a. Sos ov Bauwo. 

All. tjSOriES. A.b, JJ&9-10b3. 

Thou name Bugnda with his heat, nnd was thy first Sarki of this laud. His 
name was DauiL IIis mother's name was Kiunwso, He began by occupying 
Lliratii for two yearn. Thence ha moved to Barks, and built a city called Tain Iowa, 
where he reigned two yearn. 

Tim unines of the pagan chiefs w hom Bagoda mot, were Jankare, Bijtt, Budtlri 
(who had many children—about a hundred) ami Kibo. Buguda overcame thum, 
sunl killed their leader Jntikara. *Fhen he nums to Hhctnfi, and found Gabmawii. 
Batmi, GwAUti, Jlubgcge, Frisataro. and Itokin Bunu (here. He compered them 
all. and built a city, and reigned at Shcitifl aixty-aui ycatu. 

II. WaKIsi. Sox of Bagoua. 

jUI. 466-168 . a.d. 1063-1005. 

The second Sarki was Warisi sou of B&gada. Hi* luolHartt name was Sajti, 
Those who were near him were (hilndiriui Mole, Bnrwn Jiinin, Biinim (bo called 
ls ? cause he wns the Sarki 1 * son), Maubwaki AMalihi. Parkin Gija Karmavi, 
Maidulla Zahar. ATakuwu, Magaaiki Gawndcim, Makamn Gargi, Jatnmai Goshin 
AVuta. Jnrmai Bnkushi, Itanlai Dunn, and Dawaki Surfan. Tliesc were tho moot 
important chiefs, but there were many more, Gawarfcum said, *‘0 Sarki of thin 
land, if you wish to govern it, east and west and south and north, keep close to 
Gnmzawa, ftinco it is tho key of tho country, and baa not a strong god. When yon 

Von. XXXVflJ, r 
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conn? there, Inbuilt' tho chiefs with gifts, mid so rule them and their g"d. 
The Sftrkx replied, 11 No. I have not the strength ; l mu too oh I/' Wnifei mini Kano 
thirty- three yuan!. 


III. GpoiAstr, Son or Waiubi, 
a.k, 48B-52& A.rx l&Ml&L. 

liijiimwii son of Worm was the Li■ ini Surki, His im-Uu-rV name wiv, Yitem*. 
When he rsiiKi Im power lie left Shemo mill want to Gnunrmiva, Sonic, however, shy 
that it wiis hi- son Tsurstki who came to this place and ImtIt a i-ity. The latter is the 
1 nittcf version. It whb here lie ruled Minmda sai<l, “This Stirki has come hare 
in order to destroy our god ami our grove of sacrifico.* The people sail I, " Ho tin*, 
nut ]tower to dr h t ioy our god, in onr time at least," So tiijinmsn ami his pcoplr 
1 mill a I ion si 1 in Gaxaranwu. He beguiled Hie elders with gifts* i Ell by his gifts ho 
obtained dominion over them. Tltcy said, “ Whitt a good twin ihi.fi is ! how well lie 
trouts ns 1" Matilda said, “ I want to give my daughter to his boii in marriage," 
Hut Bitgnzou prevented him currying out his plan. The Sarki consulted the people 
about building a city. The people agreed: L " (’cine," they said, “lot us build, for wo 
have the |h aw rand the strength,' So they began to build the city. They began llu' 
wall from Horn. The Sarki slaughtered a hundred cattle on the Hist day of the 
work. 

They continued the work to the gate « f Itustigur, and from there b< the water 
gale mid on to the gate of Atlanta* and the gate of Utnbn: then past the gates of 
Wsiks, Kaiisakali, and Kawuugari as far as the gain of TiijL There wore eight 
gates, Surkiti Rami built ft city called Ztmmugnla, He begun building from Biiahi 
Kira, and carried the wait through Wuwan Torn, Tufami, Kusarua, and Kadsitou to 
the gate of Uni. Ho ruled all the country as far as the lands of finikin Hallo, 
Surkin 1 tali, Burkin Delhi, Sm kin Iliugim. umt Dan Hnkoimiki. Snutolo alone stood 
out against him, for it* people were uuuiy and pagans. No oms was uhh* to rule 
over them. The Sarkis of llano, Xlfib, and Itebbi QUO* to Haupland nine years 
before lhigodiL but Uut.nu, Isu. Baba, Kududilfl, Ahaasjin, and nthert of lliC 
Kano chiefs, men of the princely chiu, 1 cm in* with Rngotlu, (iyimusii ruled forty 
years —thou he died. 


IV, 3? AW At A AXIl GaWATA, 

A.IL &2B-530, A.h, 1134*11116, 

.1 ho rule of thu tw ins Nuwjiih and Uu-wata, children i>f < iijiiiiLisn, was the fourth 
reign Their mother wan Muiiiwida. Together they reeled the city of Kano for seven 
mouths i then one of them died ; the other was loft. Tim remaining one ruled 
one year and five months, and then be died. Altogether they ruled two years. 


« Oil* reran nil their d^mlwiO wore mtlcl rfiw lb«r», ihulr r-.refeher*, urn I thu 

tu l! "* '1*7. titl« ft(v ire, Il.muu, Ire* ha, 
l>m Uato, tue D*n ha-linkS w* othuw, lib, Uo Dwtmu and Una tJodto, 
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V. T™ du Tsaraki, Sob OF Guimasu. 

a, it 530-590. a.r 1136-1194. 

The HFlIi Sfliki was Yusa,, called Tsaimki. He was tlm win of Gijira&Jpi* He 
eL wiis who completed the wn\h of Kjinci, its ik well known. Ho raided K urate, 
and cantpofl nt Baibri five months till M 10 iitJmhitotits an bin died to hint From 
Gurmtii to Forinmu the |KK>ple paid him tribute. Then h^ returned to Jib eonniry. 
Hip mighty men of war wore Tip* Ffts&u, lyngart, mid KamlaragL All these1 rnd 
no fear in war. In Ynsa^ reign shields {(Jgrf’Wfl) wre firtt Ho reigned 

sixty yearn. The ruiuir of hifl mu flier was Yunkuma or Yuukutift- Ho died* 


YL tfjLtiUJi, So* of Tsaeeakj. 
ah. 6B(WH5* ASK 1194^mi. 

The sixth Siirki weis Naguji. His mother's Dima tos Yanktmm or MxitiUito, 
He was geuvroin^ hist a nmn of violent pflusioiiB, l tom Kuhl Lo r&aiigaya lie 
nmiggd i\m txmiitry, and forced the people, willing or unwilling, to follow hint, 
Ho camped at Iferaau two years Tor the purpose of attacking Santob, hut lie w:w 
worsted in the war ami returned to Kano. lie found the pagans there on the 
verge of revolt; so he cajoled them with talk, and executed their leader*Saiuagi, 
the wm of Mazuihm, Botitti eon of Buguma, Bitttear GSnguta son of Taorou Mnje, 
anti Rugum eon of Jaudodu. When they were tltrtd the rv$t of the people m\\i< 
Sl We am willing lo follow yon. 0 Sarki. because we must/' Th« Surki add to 
them, 11 If you are willing to follow me show me the jtecrete of this god yours. 

I hit they replied. w W* will not show you the secrets of out god.” So the tf^vki 
pnniahod them. Naguji wna the first Sarki wto wUwtal a bud lax of one-eighth 
of the crop From all husbamimen. He ruled all Lho land of Kano mv* Suntolo 
which sUkkI out against him. Ho ruled fifty-five years. 


VIL Gucttt, So.v OF GUIMAKtl. 

a.il U45-GS9, a.h. 1247-1290. 

Gugua was the seventh Sarki. His mot tier’s name was Monaada. He 
was ii man of much tact and subtlety. He had a fc» temarkabto for ite 
expression. He was liberal, eloquent, wise, and magnanimous. All these qualities 
ho tunic,l U> account in tilling lho pagans and in discovering the mysteries <»f iticir 
god. They hated Inn,. When ho knew that they toted tom he said to has nwtt, 
J How shall t iilan to get the bettor of those pagans awl destroy tlioir god. urc 
and Galadum Baogaw and Bento Kilnio said, " There «u, be no plan bctween t to* m 
and us, nothing bill war : wo will conquer them and their god- W hen tin pigniis 
heard of this they said in secret, 4 When the outs hear, then to the Wiy saved 
TI,o chief pagan* assembled at dead uf night, forty in number, at the fool of the 

tiered tree. Allah alone knows wirnt took ptow there. They came forth when 
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the sun rose end went to the Sarkb They said, 11 0 fkirki, when the night of 
till comm wl: wtH Lull you the mysteries of out god," He agreed. for lie w .as glad 
at heart, and gave them gifts -dmndautly. That night an apparition appeared to 
the Saiki in his stoftpr^a man with a red snake in his hand. Jit- stnmk the 
Sarid with the htmke ami said to him,Of two things. choose one. Either thou 
tJ^Vest know the mysteries, in which eas© thou wSt die. or thuii may eat not know 
the mysteries, in which cast* thmi wilt not die, 11 Tim Stork i .midp 1 Xol No 1 No! 11 

Now when the Barki m*e from his sleep ho told his men what be had seen in 
the vision. They said In hhli p 11 What do you see in it ?" He *uid p “ "What do «' 

■ They said, 1 We see war? 11 The Sarht said no tiling, he spoke n*u a worth 
hut suddenly he wns struck blind. Ho remained blind for tunny ymr^ He ruled 
liiiiio forty-four years. Twenty-two years he mw, and twenty-two lie was blind. 
Then the power passed from him. 

VIII Shekkauau. Son or Tsabaki. 
jutt. 689-705. ajk 1390-1307. 

Hie oightli Sarki wns KhekkamuL, His mothers rumir WiisAiil.i. When Ilu 
became J-'atki Ins men slid to him F "Sarkin Kami, wlmi, dn yon sop i tj the !.dk 
o3 the peopk of this city ■ He said,* I nothing liHweojj os except thing* wo 
can settle without %htilig>” Thev replied, - If ym? try to moke jmmu* with I be 
^bey w hl tiuil you «ire of mid If they come to you and make smooth 
talk, kuu away from them; slum you would not be acting wrongly. II umtlers 
do nut full out thuH wu will light them, and if we prevail over them wo will nut 
the throats of all their chief men and destroy their god" These wniunls pn>- 
vniled. All the pagans came to Llie Suiki with many presents and said, hl Surki, 
ajul Lord over m t we come to yon to s* ij to yon one word: do not take nut ire of what 
\*e have done, wo pray you, hut put away the adamWuimcounsel of ymir adi-mera. If 
llie domains of a rvHer an: wide, he should lw? patent; if ihey :uc not bq 4 ho will 
nut obtain pcssossioti of the w hole Country by Impatience: 1 The fsirki said lo 
tbeiin ^oin tulk ia title, anil left them their cui>tdmennrl puwor- They said. 
Were it not fur fear of what may result we would have lolii (lie Smki the secret* 
nf mir god H Use chief of thoin, Samagi, snidL b ‘ If we show hint the sorrel® of our 
g^l we thaill lose alt our power, and too and our puemtiott will lio forgcitUm:* So 
the dispute continued till the fork! died Shokkittu vi™ Sarki mywUmi yi«s. 

IX. Tsajhia, Son* or Shbkkahau, 

aji. 706-743. Aj& 1307-1341 

The ninth Saiki Tminia, tailed His meters nnnm was 

^Imntu. In hi* time the cult of Tdrihiri was Om promised When he cnine to 
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Swords ami shields; there is no deceit and no deoaiver except he who ifl afraid* 
Tsamia oxeullrd nil men in courqgc. dignity, inijutiibaity in wa t, vindictiveness, 
nnil strtuigtli. He Imd niitr mm who were equal lo a, thousand. The greatest 
was Markwaki Bujeri, ami after him Burdi-Kiinkurii llan-kududufi-Taidm, Ban 
Bmrmn Kukuki. Jnninud Garaji, M; drama Oimilti, Donimus Hauriiv. Ftorltin 
Dumtgit QaModij rtiid Jflkafftdft MustihL When these men came to the Imttlu- 
held with their Slm ki they toured nothing, hut were over victorious. Now when 
the jmgiisrv id Kano heard the worths of I heir £ayki + fear seized their hearts. Tin y 
assembled at tile place of their god and prayed to lw shown who would gain Lhe 
mastery, they or the Stolid. It wan fp re to Id them Uial tlmy would la* overcome, 
They knew that their god would not lie- Their chief set it!, tl 1 see no means of 
delivMraijee from the Harki except we pay him money/ 1 IIk mm fciid, PJ Wo 
Hgnne. TI Sf * 11 ley were mn da to pay j i n o. Tl n ?y to! [octet 1 two hum I j e* I slave* will iin 
aevon days ami Look them Lo l lm SarkT. Tim Sjirki mid, " I do uoL wmit yum' 
atavv^ Hu they returned homo. Now on u terhiih Saturday thr Sai ki Rmt a 
miHaengcr called Marukorsbl to them saying to him: N Tell them that on Thursday I 
am earning Lm Ksigwnd if Allah *■* wilks t that f may ruler, and we what in inside.. I 
will destroy the wall and hum the iroe." 1 Sr» the messenger went and told them. 

?M"Ji they heal'd the word of l ho Sairki, they assembled i-n the Thursday at tile 
fdai'e of their god, ptignua of town ami country alike—at crowd as had 
never been seen before** Of linima and cymbals there Wbtd a thousand and four 
hundred and more than four hundred captains ofapeanvteiL They mitithcd round 
tlie jihvxt of their god from evening mitil the tnoming- Wlum the morning bmfe? 
Sarkin Kano came forlh from his kstn*o, and wont to the place of the god. fit 
(rout 4 pf him wen* seventy mon, eamli with n shield niutk of elephant a hide. Whan 
the Sarki came near to the place of the gad fie prevented the pagans entering. As 
the light waxed hot, ihc Sarki cried, ** Whore is Bajeri ? * Bajeri heard the wards 
m| the Sarki, and took a spear and mailed into the battle, cutting his way until he 
mclied the wall cif the tiered place, He entered, and seeing a man with his kick 
uguingfe [2m two holding a r^l snake, attacked lum, Hie man leapt up and made 
a great shoiii.; fire breathed from his mouth until smoke filled the whole place 
round aliont; he rushed out; and, in his attempt to fiee, mode for the water-gate, 
followed by the Sarki* S| iul plunged into the water. The S.irki and his follower?! 
-UiLy^l hunting for the man in the water, but 3m escaped anil went to DankW J 
whore they left him. Hence it h tluu if any warrior drinks the water of JDunkwxu 
be does nut prevail in liaUle- The ^nrki returned to the tree, and destroyed the 
wall together witJi nil elec connected with “ Tchihiri 11 which was henoruh the iwo 
All the pagans hml in the meantime fled, except Maknro Ikui Sanmgi ami 
Buugu^ii I ton I kuini. The Sarki wiid to Lheiu, M Why do you not mu away V* 
They said,When \u-w we Lo mu to f Si " Praise be to God/ p sjiiil the Sarlcl Toll 
me Hit secret of y<m fpl.” They told him. When lm luul lusird p the Sarkj j<| 


1 The place of their seLcriik$& 
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to Danguzu, "I make you Sorkin Tchibiri." He said to Mokate, “ 1 nutfcc you 
Burkin Q&x&tEKWb/' He&aid U> GamAru, "I make you Burkin Kurini." in the 
time of thin Sarki long horns were tir^t used in Kano. Thu tune 1 iuir they played 
was ' Stand firm, Ratict is your city/' lit- reigned thirty-seven years. 

X. OmttASV ZAiiSVUAWA, SOS OF Sli BKKAlLAU* 

juj. 743-750, AM r 1343-4349, 

The tenth &fhrki was Zumnagawa, called OsutnaniL The name of hh mother 
was Kutiiyerku, He was called Zamna-gawa htaaiiHe he killed T*inmr lie slim 
the doom of the jmhiee and raniajned in his house for seven days. After that day 
he went out. It Ls nut known how T&amia was made away with; whether 
Zatnnagnwn ate him or buried him, no one knows. In the time of Zairmri^iwa, 
there waa no win in the land* east and west, north ami south. All was ]>e:iee T The 
Magitxawa left the city and went to live in the country at FongnL Thu Rtmutwn 
euiiie in a body to the SarkL They said to him, M You are our Bnrki, you have 
made a Sortie Gaaarzawn and a chief of the Kuruniwa, make us a uhief ulso*" 
The Sarki said," 1 hear/' Sii they went back in their homes. The Snrki tlmi 
took cnimscd with liis men ansi said,, " I want t<> give my son the diieflmndiip of 
the Ritmawa/ And nil Ids men sitd, 11 We agreed So he gave hm emn the ohid- 
tainshi[K of the Runmwa, whoso town hail become great and popnlmis, Zamiitt- 
gruva ruled seven years. 


XL Yaji., Sob of Tsahia. 

a.w. 750-787. jlik 1349-1385, 

Thu eleventh Sarki was Ynji, railed AIL MLh mot her was Mugunaikii. He 
was called Yaji liinnuae be had a liad tenijxir when lie wm a U>y, and the inline stuck 
Ui him. He drove the Seri kin Ha no from Zluuiul Galm, went to Kano, nud feigned 
at Bunn two years. Then he removed to Kur together with the Afmvnami Worjawn 
atirt Aurawa, He stayed the tv, In Yaji a time Lho Woiigarnwa emu e from Male, 
bringing the Muluuuun odau religion. The name of their lender was AbdtiraH&man 
Others weiu \akubu, MmidawiLli, Fatnori, Bilkasim, Knmijh Dukerc* Shesfiu, 
Kebe, Mmiukn r Liimm Jibjin Yalkbu. the father id Setikin JAwn, Qurdnmiw, Anto* 
Lanai, Li man Mndatai and ether®—about forty in all When they came they 
commanded the Sarki to observe the time* of prayer. He complied, ami made 
Oimlainua his Liman, and Lanai Ida Mucautim Auta mil the throats of whutover 
ilunh was eaten. Mundftwnli wua Linum of all the Wonyiiritwa and of the chief men 
of Kano, Zaite wna their Alkali, file Burki coiiiumi tided tvt:ty town in Kjuiu 
ncumtry to observe the Mums of piuyor. So they nil did uu, A mosque vm built 

ll|,r hw^B prams wore made at the five appointed 

timert in iu The Barkin Giwanawa wan oppowMl U. prayer. Mid when tlm MmUmi* 
alusi pntymg bail gone home, be would tnum with bis men and defile the whole 
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tunfi^uB and ctwci- it Willi tilth. Danbngi ms fold oil' to patrol rwmd the w&qw 
with ■well-armed men frum .Moping until morning. Hu kept up a constant halloo. 

For all lIiul the pagans tried to win him and hia men over. S. I hfo mi-o 

followi'il the ]Kigans mid went away, but ho and the rest refused. The defile¬ 
ment continued till Sbcslm win! to Famori, “ There La no cure for this but proyor," 
Tho people assented. They gathered together on n Tuesday in the hi the 

f'v« niii-;1ionr nf prayerand prayed again al the pagans until suiitisc. They only ™nu- 
nwjiv when stm sun was well up. Allah received gmeftmaly the \**ycK ad.trefflfld 
in him. Tin- chief of ilu> pogflne was struck blind that day, uul ifirrwartis all tho 

iM^aos who wore present at the defilement—they ail their women. After lids 

they won* idl afraid. Yaji turned the chief of tin- p a-.uir <>nL of his ullieo and soul 
to him. He then 8«W among the liliml." In t he days of Yaji, it is said, Sarkm 
ji.,:,l,i Sarkiu Tlali and Soikm Ifom* brought- htiW» la Xano, but fins story fe liot 
worthy Of crtdQiu* Yaji raid to the Won^vvfl, » I warn y-u i -<*»** M Kpr so 
Lluit l may eominer the »ueil of Santnfo, for if 1 ■ ouqw San tot,, every town in Jh« 
>, mutrv will follow nie t since San tab w the key of lb* south." J hey sank 1« 
will pray for yon—hut we will not pray except the nn»t of &i«L"Io u -,-lf. 

So the Sarfci ** forth together witli the Wungamwa. uri they went to Sanbolo. 
fie had with him h hundred and eleven men. f ifty nf thorn ware in Innl id I'« 
Wsr, OT and si*tv in front of himself. The chief am,me his men were J-nm* 
GkiUrni Dagga Sammo, Jnkafada Iviilli, l^tuar Giwm Maka.au Mnidu- 

waki KaamWi Kwdl afeoMMi Zum Qum&li. *>«» liurmm C.iuitunirui. Daii 
Mrtkoo JJaostio, Oaladiw* Tuntu end Sarkui Surdi Magun. U\lwn warn jauji. 
Gomji, Tanka mu, Km^oi, KarfoaK Kutamkw Tow, Outoinpwa the 

tifiladinui, 1 Zaki, Itamlwli oud other*—altogether siity. 

Xov when he came to Snnfofo, the .Sarki camped iiisir Duji l >'iji «w 1 1* nai)l * 
Of a man. In the ilrad of night the Wonffimwa went to tkmtifa together with 
Yftfi and mashed round the city m,d ptaycA til! daybreak, When the day hrako 
thnv returned to their camp. When the sun was tip they returned U. Sautolo 
tu ,*er for Itttfe Tho men of Sautofocaim, out of tho town and met 
opn. Fighting went on from morning until night. 

Kanawa retired to .Dnji; tlreimra ol Saotulu returned tot tour '<*“* 1 1 

KftM wus very sore cl heart. Kan.rti said, -1>. n>4 ■ > f Allah bo wills 

we v ^u defeat them. 1 ' The Snrki wan pleased w ith lus folk. Kow, the. Marti * 
sU „, said, “My fold, I will Udl you Urn reereia of the rn.eiuy : there are «ghi men 
inside the oily and mi ouu can puss tho nirnt unless ho kill* them. 1‘uinon avid, 

are .. . 1 " Anil Km ISflteil, " The. . ;l tin, sr.MJ- H.»Un, ami 

nftvr liinfe f!ir»«hin KnliwoU. Giupirro K«,iA. Om*" , ' , " ub “ rl ‘''‘ 

T.,k«. An MkkM .ml 0«*» W.kte. Ow U ji «.l. “If w,' H *“ ,hu ’ 1 

kill hint i! AM, •> nilU." At Miurtan tin Kiirki reluruml In the »«“<* ™ h””! 1 '!" 


From thin nil OaMimaB are called OereOfilw** 
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with black looks. Tie lock a spear in bis hand Gwoji 1 was in from of him, Zasie 
woe on his right hand Famori on his left. and behind him wuh Sheeke* lkhimi 
them were 11tc reat of the Wbnpwwa and Kanawa, When they came near to 
SatUolo all Ehe pagans came out to battle. Gwoji &aw Hanibarh ami girding op 
Mb loins dashed into the fray* The jwi^ans rushed at (rwoji, but he withstood Lliem b 
and when they gave way* longed at Ham ban with his spear* HaraWi caught him 
by the throat and dragged him from Ida hurst-; but in vain, fur Owoji drew his 
knife, and ran him through* md bo he died. Then Gwoji mounted lm horn- and 
entered Santdo, Ttud all Elio Kanawa follow ed Mm and stormed the town* The 
Sarki 'xumu&nded all the inhabitants to be killed except vvomexi and little ddldrem 

Gwoji entered the place of their god. with Kosti and GnrogUj and ... a Ml, and 

two boms, a IrnLLle-iise and leg-irons. Gwoji took the Udlend tins two hums. 
K<m took the battle-axe, and Chiragu the h g-iitma. Yaji stayed seven days in the 
town anil destroyed the place of sacrifice, and after distnMiliihg its wall amt tree, 
returned to Kano, lie Haiti to Gwoji, ** UhfX^e whatever you want, Gwoji said, 
** l only want to become Maduwukira Kano/ 4 The Sarki aaid T " l give you the 
olhco," 

GAsaton> r who was tamed out of the post of Maduwaki, built a house ;it Gowo, 
and for that reason was known ns Madawakin Gawn. hi distinguish the two. The 
next yew the Sarki went to war with Worji and stayed there some time. At thin 
tints nil the pagan tribes were f. abject to him. from Biyri to Fan da. The 
Kwemrafa alone refused to follow him, ao be went to their country. When he 
came to their town, they were afraid to fight nnd all tied up Llie hill at Tagaro* 
The Sarki camped there also for sumui uiontlnk No one cacao down from the rock. 
At km the pagans paid him it hundred slaves. Ucjtattso of this the song in praise 
of Yajj was imido r which runs: « Yaji, conqueror uf Lfiu- rorky heights, mlterer of 
hoots, lord of the town/ 1 It is said that ho died hero at Kworamta Perhaps he 
died at Kano, He ruled thirty-seven yesm, 

XIL Bugaya, Son or Tsamia. 

AM. 787-702. am, 1386-ISOCt 

The twelfth Sarki was Rugnyu, tilled Mohammed. He hail the mim father 
and Hint her ay Yaji. The name of Iuk mol her wa*. Magainnkn. The reason lie 
ytmi cal led lhigavu wm as follows. After Zummiguwa killed Tsuiuiu, he made 
overturn! to kk widow Maganorkn, but she said, *1 am with -diiliL" So 
Zanimigawa gave her drugs, without lit^r knowledge* to procure ;m abortion. 
In spite of this, however* she gave birth to a living child, and gave Mm the 
tuiiiit of Bugay a. It woe fchbi Sarki who ordered the Magumwa to leave tins 
r^k of Fongei and scatter thomtelm through the couuLry. Ho then gave all 

1 Hriw* th-> MwWakin Kano i* aunp m Qwoji Hjukwugi, Ew tm Mtulnnuidaiuk 
ami Gungu iiA linra^u r-f tbs Men. Afterward* Knm was givtin the title i>r MavL-jikL mill 
Gunga that i f IAm Jluji—lima it la r^kto,!. 
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power into the hmidU of the Odudimn, and sought repose. Thu country was now 
peaceful, mu) regular tribute was paid t.. Urn Sarki. No one kne* anything of his 
diameter even to the day of }ns dratfL He reigned five years. When he died the 
Liiibin Madatni w ordered to pray over Ids body and Lowal to wash it and 
Turhuiiti. Jigawa and Kiumba re help him. They washed the body and put it in 
a shroud, and took it out to burial, Tin- Liman prayed over the body. Bugiiya 
was the Brat Sark in Kuim who mas buried at Mudatai. 


X1IL Kasajeu, Sas of V.ui. 
a.h. 702-812. AJ>. 1390 1410. 

The thirteenth Sarki was Kuimjeji. Hits father's name was Vaji. Hi* 
mother's name was Aimaks He *as a Sarki who engaged in many ware. He 
hardly lived in Kano at all, hut scoured the country round trad conquered the 
frtw ntt, Hi- lived (ur some time near the rock uf t.Jija. He sent to the Kwortimfn 
umi asked why they did not pay him Tribute. They gave lum two hundred skives. 
Then be returned to Kano and kept sending the Kwonimfu horses while they 
continued to tend him slave*. Kuiwjeji wax the llrst } Luisa Sadi to roiluci* 
*' Lifidi” and iron helmets and mats of mail for buttle. They were introduced 
Li-nusc in the war at Umhatu l he lueses lurd been so heavy. He vidlcd Kano aiul 
relumed t« Unduitn lIu* nest year, hut he lead no suece.sa in the wur. He returned 
:i second tune lo Kano, and again wont out the following year. He again failed, 
hut said, “ J will not return home, if AUah wills, until I conquer the enemy. 1 
He remained at fletn two years. The inhabitants, ana hie to till their Mila, were 
ul length starved out, and hud to give in to him. They gave him a thousand male, 
and a thousand female slaves, their own children. They uku gave turn another 
two thousand slaves. Then pence was made. The firkin Xam* said : “ Xo tine 
shall ajrain conquer Ifnihotu ns I have conquered it, though hi* may gain spoil." 
In the following year the Sarki mods war on Zukr.uk mid sal down in lurunku. 
Tin* men of Zukzuk eaim) out and defeated the Kano host, saying, M What is 
Kuno! Kano is ‘bush."’ The Scrkin Kuno went back to Kano in a rage and 
raid: “What skill 1 do to conquer those men of Zukmk f ' Tlw Sarki ii Tehibiti 
sahli u Reestablish the god thsL your father and gnuidfatltcr destroyed ’ 1 Tlio 
Sarki said; * True, but tell iub whit 1 am to do with it,’ 1 The Sarkin Tchibiri 
said; "Cut a hiaudi from this tree.” The .Sarki cut offa brunch. When it was 
cut, the Sarki found n red snake in the brandi He killed the snake, mid made 
Uvn Aii^E with its skin. He thou made four ttnndu/v and night htHlakttru frum 
the branch- These objects be took to Hank wot ami threw them into the water and 
went home. After waiting forty days he come book to the water, and removed 
the objects tu the house of Sarkin Tcbibiii Sarkin ToldWri sowed the rest of the 
auako^s skin round the drums mid said to Kuuujeji - Whatever you wish for in this 
world, do ns our fawfethers did of old.” Kuimjeji said: * Show me, mid I will do 
even m they did." The Sarkin Tchibiri took off Ids rube and j>ut on the A«# uf 
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sitake'n skaj-j and walked round the tree forty tinier, .-sinking tbr> song of Ibtl'hitfihe. 
Xanajojj e I !■. I as Sark hi Tchihiri 4 id. rind walked nmiuj the tree lur tv liutM.*. The 
next year lie ad out to war with Zuk^iik. He rnoa raped ni Guiins. The Surkin 
Zukzuk cuioie out and they fought; the tmn of Kano killed the Harkiu Zuksuk. 
The Zukxuk men JIi^l, scattered in oaea and twot + oatl the csitiefa of ZukKiik were 
killed. The Surkin Kano entered Znkmk and lived there to the Shfke eight 
n Hint (ip*. The people gave him u vast amount of tribute, Hgcrilh’ of ihi.s leal the 
pfong of Kills ei jejt Wsts hi mg, which runs; iJ Son of Kutio, Int He? ctf the JEm? p 
Kunnigk drinker of the water of siiikii. proven ter of washing in the Kuhantn. 
Linl of the town. Lord of the l.uid/ KaimJ&ji returned u* Kano. Among his 
Stent men of wnr were Berdi (liitu, Jaruinai Sabbo, Maid&woM IlftbftkL Mabunn 
Tom, Dim Jfumm pf.itair, dakafudu tdiri, JamboH Sarkin Zaiini llugaii, Lilidi 
IhizuKu and Jlau AklttS&ii Gudftri. I Is? reigned twenty years. 

XIV. ITacaieu* Son of Kanajtjl 

a.il S 12 - H 2 L a.u. 1410-1421. 

The fomtOi , nill Sarki \\m Uroariu He mother^ name wua Yutnni. Un 
a nialhint eariu*s3t in prayer. lie wits a pupil of Dan Gurdnmu* Ibmhimu tin J 
a friend of Abohukra. When lie became Saririn Kahn, his friend nphrakkd utul 
left him and went Is* llormt, where he remained eleven years. On his return to 

Kano, finding tTuiam HtUl Harbin Kano, ha said him t "0 Uidftru, yon still like 
iho licklo dome who Ims played you false, with whom better reflection refuses 
in l,jq troubled. In time you will be disgusted, anil get over your liking fur 
her, Then regret will ho futile swen if you da regret/' He preached lo him about 
iho next world and its jhuhh and pturtahumnta. Hu reviled thii world and every¬ 
thing m h* Uinaru said,"1 accept your adiuoniiism/" He called together all 
the Kanawa ansi sidd to llieiu: ,k This high e.Htula? is a trap for the erring : I wash 
iny hamlfi of iL" Then he resigned, and went away with his friend. He spout 
the ft -st of hi® life in regret for hb actions white lie hasl been Sarki. Hence he was 
called <p Dan Terkii- 1 * He ruled twelve yeoxH. In his time there waa no war am l no 
rubbery* The uIMm of Katin were put into the bauds of the Qaladiqna, For tlib 
reason it was ^nisl of the kialuslimu Dana that he was the u Trusted guar Jinn of llie 
city, the duel-heap of dispute*/’ 


XV. Dafda, Son of Kahajejl 
A4L 824-K4| + a d. 14-a-1433. 

The fifteenth Surfci was Danda Uakon bamiu. His mother wa* AuUk In 
bia time tingsic:U<. a great prince, cum® I rein South Hutim w ith numy men am) 
hiallutna. lis? bronglii witli him horse-druins and tnnnpeta ansi liar's and guns. 
\\ he st be eniut? he sat sUhvu ai l^unfni. Hie Sark in Kano went to see him. 
\\ lum ho aiw thuL \m was indeed a great prince* hi 1 returned h amt and took 
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counsel with his men unit said, 11 Where is this man to slay?" The thiludima 
Hublw Hjud, " If you let bim setth- elsewhere than in Kano town, he will soon in' 
master of that juut of the country." The SSttrki Haiti." When! can lie stay here 
with luB army-—Kano ie full of men—unless we increase the siae of our town I " 
The Gidudiutn was sent to sec Dngttchi and tetunn-d with limit ami laiilt a house 
for him and fils men at I lonii. The S.nki wild b> his men, " What shall 1 give 
him it> please him, and to make his heart glad?" The Ikdadium HabLxi said, 
"(.Jive him whatever yon wish, jnn are Sarki, you own everything." The Sarki 
snid nothing, At Llint time be was aliont to (dart Tor war with Zara, so lie said to 
Bagmrlu, “ When I to war I will jmi alt tin- allairs <d Kuuo into your lunula, 
city ami oountty alike." So the Wilkin Kami went to war and left iJa^mhi in the 
town. Ifcignchi ruled the town foi live months md became very wealthy. Them 
the Sarki returned. At this time Znriu, under Quwii Aminti, voncjiiutvtl all tin 1 
hi wiis ns foi' a. 1 ! Kivoiiirafa ami Kuln 1 , Every town paid tribute to her. I lie Sarkiu 
ifujH- sent forty eunuchs and ten thousand kolas to her. She li ixt tuui eunuchs 
and kolns in llausalaml. In her time the whole of the products of tlw west wen' 
brought to ITau.sakml. Her coaqfreijtl extended over thirty-four years. I will 
leave now the story of Aminu and return to Sinktn Kano. Daitdu hakim 
1 taniisa ruled Kami seventeen yiaiw. 


XVI. Anmtuin UtfHJA, Son of Kana/bn. 

JUi. 841-850, ajj. 143S-1452. 

'□ie sixteenth Saiki was Abdukhi Btlrjn. His mother's name was Telddda, 
There was no one like litm for gonerflaity. He was the iirst in HansaUnd to give 
jiomu J1 Lsute or gaL$n«." He opened roads from Bonin to 0 wan jo. Hu was the 
find to own canids in Hausniaud. S*rkin HorttU left hie country sit this time and 
went to attack Aston, hat as he could not find any water for his imny in? returned 
home. Tin. 1 imst* year every town in ilia west [wsid hini Uara. 1 he Sutkin 
Kano went out to Klntd and encamped there one year and six month*. The 
tfnJiwlimu I him In wont to wage war in the south. In Hiuja's time Kuril urn hi 
conquered the Higawa. The .Sarki went to Uuwu. Tim Gnladimn Dtmdu said to 
him , “ Butum to Kano. f will do for you whatever you want done, and defeat your 
enemies,” So tto .'wkin Kano returned home. When he arrived in Kuuo, he 
found that Iktgnclti had assumed great power in the town, and col lee led wealth 
without end, and; had built homes fiotn Ins: house os fur as Saturn La It was 
Haradii who (node tlte market of Knrobkn. All this time tlm GaUdimn Dnudu 
was in tin? south making war on the }wigjius every iliiy, conquering them and 
taking them utt slaves. Kvery inontb lie cant a thousand slaves tu firkin Kano, 
AH the people of Kano ducked to him. There was no one U-fL in Kit no except the 
Surki utuJ very old men. Every day the &irki sent to the Galndimu liwretw, 
clothes and hurts.' trapjdug. 


TO 
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TTio GaTadmia wan sung ax finite wx:— 

Galbcmr &( tin* uxm of th* : 

(iithtrer ff tlio youth <>f tliH wKitla : 
iJfttm of Wealth, fiuinjlinm : 

Ikruu-i uf Laud, GakidiiiM. 

Hu sUiJ’od neifjii yu-irw in the smith* Staves Wnnie Wry MlmcrotU) m Kan-- 
Tlia Srtrki sant ta film tn tell IjIiij to Qumo Iwioik, .s<p bu returned. When 3 jl j was 
ft-Miming. In* sU>]j[kh 1 every thrco miled* and built u hw*t Hu left at mult a 
thousand slaves, five hundred jijuIus, and Jive hundred fonuket He thus founded 
Uwuty-oM- tmvus p liufure Im? oain*- M* Ka\u>. 1 Mi arriviiig there hu gave I he Sark! 
three thousand slaws unci said to him. 15 if have frjimdttJ twenty-«?nO buivHB, nwl in 
each I bavu kft a theuiiLtiid duvet*, all yowtft." Tin- Surbi naked him, 11 What aw 
Ute Dimes of the towrn you haw built ? " TJie (fotftiliniA said, iJ Their names mv 
llKhLliii/' The Sitrki Huld k M 1 make you ruler of all those town a ami tbetr 
dojiwm.*’ BtiOAu.se of this tho Okluditim wus called 11 huudu. the strength of tl*u 
city/ 1 The next year tho K&rbi to Duret to ask for u wife. Hu was the first 
H^irki wlin monied a daughter nf Sarkiii Ihi&st* Sarkin Shirm and SarkiH Ratio, uud 
jilan a daughter nf t lte_- (IntadiTiia, He mtud fifteen years. 


XVII, IbKAim- SOK OK AilMTLAHl BpHIA. 

A. II. 85 G. All. 1451 

TIim seventeenth Karki wnx Dakiiiita. He was dmuk Thu people said ff 
he Uxaiinftg Sarki hu will tie able to speak/* When he had In*uii made Sfirki, ami 
after one night did not speak, they turned him mt again. 

XVHI. Axuma, Son of Dakauta, 
a.h. 850. a.i>. 1452. 

Tho eighteimih Sfirki was Atuiiui, son of Dafcmtte. ITo was king for sown 
days only, EIo waa timunl out of tho ufttaf of Sorki, for fear of LrattUtt with the 
tnikriimu IMmlu. 


XIX. Yakobu, Son o ? Auouuiii Bvbja. 

A.H, Sail- 867 . a. II. 14 fi 2 -UGS, 

The nineteenth Snrki ypns \ nkti Im, son of Ttisxifi. He whs u govt] Surki. Iti 
his Lime Ayntfull culm.' to Kano; ho wiui Sail in Gaia, mni sou nf Siirkiii Mmliiiui. 
Unia came with Uw Him- Iwtlmn wh<> Wnma Saikin Haifeym, Sarfcin Util anti 
Batkin <,numi. The firkin llul-ijiu Ivoiitue Sink in t'lihtuia, and wah givuti 
ITioloijiH. Tho Sarkin 'hik enmf to Kaim nml was given Gain. The Sarkin Ual 
i.iuiti' to Kudo nod wits given DiL Sarkin Onium wwil to Zuria ami wiiiigiveu 
Uaiuiu. In \ukrihu'8 time the b'uhiui come to lliiiiHitluiid from Mek-. bringing 
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wil-h them 1 m on Divinity and Etymology. Formerly our doctors had, in 
addition to tbe Korun, only the hooka of LSio Law and the Traditions. The 
Fulfill! pasml by ami went to Tknim leaving si few men in H&iatuilsizirI. i-i toother 
with seme staves and people who wen- tired of journeying, At Lhrs lime Un the 
AshenAWa cnmo to Gobir r and suit bcemra common iti flAimalatuh in the 
following year merchant from Gwjuija begun oonring to Kuhnim; Beri1*m name 
in large numbers, and a colony of A mb* arrived* Sonto of the Arabs settled in 
Kums mad ftumc in KnMirnu Then- wn* m< war in HmiMtuml in Yaknim's time. 
He scut ten horses to the Hatkfn Stipe in order to buy ctintiph** The Sark in 
Nil] K.; gave him twelve eunuchs. Yuktihu ruled Kano eleven yuan*. 


XX. Mohanma Boom, Suk oy Yaki-OT i 
a.h, 867-904. a.ix 1403-1499. 

Tim twentieth Surki wus Mo ha mum. ann of Yakutm. commonIv galled Uimf.i 
H is mother's mirnc was Fasime Beruriu. He wsus ei ympfl mnn. }m\ and TeariierL 
IIi h ran have no equal in mig]i p , from the lime of the founding of Kane, mild It 
shall end. In his time the Sheriff mime to Kano. They were Alain Inhuman and 
his |*?ople. There h a story that the Prophet appeared to Alatu lUWuun in a 
dream and said to Him. 41 tiei up and go west and i-sUtMish jjdnin/ 1 Al-du 
Joihanuin gn£ up nud ii*nk a bjuidfnl of tliu wiil of Medina, and pul it in a eMh, 
arid brought it to TLittaulimd. 

Whenever he came to tt town* he Look n handful of the soil of the count rj* and 
put it Inside that of Medina. If they did not correspond he pushed that town* 
So he jeoraejud until hi? came to Konou Ami when be Corn]tamd thesoil of Kaon with 
Medina sxrfl tbey resembled one another anil became ns one soil* So he said, 11 This 
is the uouniiy that I saw in my dream," And he took up his abode ml Pfimsuu. 
Then he sent in U« the Sarkin Kimo* The Ssii-kin Kano Kim fa went mu Uigcthoj 
with his morn and escorted AVhJii lUhiuimn bark tn the city together wit li lilfi tneiv B 
id ivhom tbn chief were Elrniahari, IhjmJiidmR Gndiuigaiu], Fufcai mid others, ton 
in ilk Abdil iLahmikan lived in Kniio amd eslnhMtiNl Islam, He brought wiUi 
In in many hooks. He ordered llimfji to build n mo^qtio For Friday, am I to cut 
down Ur* aacred tree and build a uihinnd on Uin site And when he hnd 
established the Faith of Islam, and learned limn had grown ttutnutpitb in Kano, 
and till the country numd hail accepted the Faith, Abdn Kuril ni relumed Lu 
SLissiir, leaving Sidi Far* afe his deputy to uu iy on km work. 

Hindu was the author of twelve innovation* in Kano, He built the Dakin 
Hi hi fa. The nest year he vx tended l he walla toward* the Kofuti Mata from the 
Jfofan Ihigadii and cdiitiiLued the work to Knfun Gertriwassi and Knfsut Kawayi, 
and from the Knfan lo the Kofsm Kans&kalL The nest year ho entcioil hm 

house. He esifthliafioil the Kurmi Market lie wo^ the firot Sarki who uiwhI 
|f Dawakiu Zuggi 1 " in the war with Katsiiui* He was the tlnst Sarki whiK practiced 
' s Kaiue/ 1 He iipjwiinLed IHiritiuii to go round the dwellings of tho Intkhtwu and 
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take every firnt-boru virgin fur him. Tie was the first, Sarki to have ti thousand 
wives Ho began tbo custom of " Knilu.” He Ijoynn the “ Tun-lfr-Kano.’ 1 Hr 
wus the first to have "Kukuki" and “Figinni,’ and o®lrich-feather sandals It 
was in hi.s reign that l hr Sal lam Mi was first celebrated in Kano at Sbadakoko, He 
began the custom of giving ho eunuchs the offices of state, among them, Dan 
Xtiaubn, Dan Jjguwe, Han Tarbaun, Sark in (iithlm*. Saikin Tudu, Sark in Run. 
M.tnji, Surkin Bai, Sarkin Kola, Them wore four eunuchs left without a title. 
He said to tlietu, " I make yon chief* of the Treasury.* The name of one was 
Tnruki, another was Aljira; the names of the other two were Al-Soro and Kashi* 
Kusa. 

The Gttlftrfinm lAibnli built a house at Gods, ami the Mudriwaki Fkiilusa built 
u house at Hoti Chi renin Tlugnya built u lion so at Dufiaxaro. Surely there won 
no Sfitki titom powerful I,ban Ifiuifa! Ha w:m muijj as; " 11a; Arab Surki, of 
■wide sway.” In his lime occurred the firat war with Katsina. It lnsled eleven 
y tsars, without either side winning. Ifc mini thirty-seven years. 


XXL Abpuuaui, Sok op Mi mamma Himva. 

A.tt, 904-914, a. n, 1400-1500. 

'The twenty-first Surki was Ahdulahi, liis mother's inun© was Auwtu Her 
influence wbh very strong among the ruhmi uf the day. She built the heuso at 
|inwyi„ lienee its name, u Giddan Mu dak i Aiuvh hi bin time AFuuedu, who was 
afterwards Liman of Kano, arrived. Abdulahi conquered Katrina. lie wlvanecd 
ah far as Katrina itseU anil encamped on Liu; river nenr Tangero. He remained 
four numtlm at Tsageru and limn went to Zukzuk and made war there. After 
conquering the men uf 2uriu lie went oit In Kadaitra and to Kahiin and made wur 
on the inhabitant*, after which he returned to Kano. Qu his arrival home hu 
Tound that Dagachl was preparing to revolt, ami fliaL ilic Mudoki Anna alone find 
prevented serious trouble , as her in Hue nee was very great in Kano. This was tlio 
reason that Sark ill llomu came Lo attack Kano, and cam|n;d at OimJiiniva, The 
Surkin Kuiio went out to meet him togethei with liin miUlaills mid humbled 
himself before him. The Saikiu Boron went hick to his couiitiy. As mum as fm 
was gone, Abduluht beguiled Haga< hi into submission and then turned him out t*f 
hie office mid gave his own slave Llie title. He ruled Kano ten years. 


XXII. MiJllAVlHA Kiboki, SOX qj-- Abuulaul 
A.H. 914-972. a.i>, HKKMoGS. 

The Lwoiity-Bocond Surki wax Mohamma Kieoki. Howbb the ««nf4 AMulnlii 
and Lamis, who built a bouse at Bam-Buki ami established a market 
there, sod was the mother "f Dafafcnre Dan lyu. Kiaold put, him in the “ Ksmo 
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nine," unit for that purpose expelled Boide, Ki&?iki was an ttu Sarki, 

warlike? ami inaalerfiiL He ruled over ell HaHH&tund mst and west, and soutls and 
north. He waged war on 1'irmn Unguru because of AgaiJjim* Wlttm he entered 
Ltiti town, SarkLn Kano took his seal beneath the 41 kuka " trea> at the Kufun Fawli, 
and su&einhliiig lIic ini Labile ills of ih+' town at the Kahn Bni, reduced them to 
terrified submission* He gave orders that no men were to be made prison*?!*, hut 
that only e1otls.es and horses were to he token. Then he left Unguru mid lived for 
a month in the hush* The Shi kin IWirn sent to hint uml said : 4k Wluit do yon 
mean by making war f" Kisoki npM: * [ do not know,, bat the cause of war is 
the ordinance of AHuIl” The Sarkm Bnmii said nothing more, The men of Kami 
returned to Kano, ti* the next year the Sark in IWitu anno to at lack Kano, lint 
<:iadd not take the town and returned home, limit Kisoki said to one of his men, 
thinki, ’'Mount the wall, and sing »i aotig in prabto of tirefiarkiimd hut men of 
war/ 1 Dunki went. The song that he sung was this: “ Kiaoki, physic of Itomu, 
and tli l 1 Chiratawin" He sung it again and again, and after that he praised nil 
those who were present at Lbs light; an (Inludiuia Hnwn, Jfui-llftwakht MaisandjVp 
Mai-Duwaktii Gawo Magani. linn Kudu Dali Kcaioink Muk&nis AbduliM, 
MakatiiH Alramn, Ban Yeriuift Gujercn Damian, Dan Buraia Umorii Bait 

Maji, Dim Mukoiyo Jigu, Dan Oorihii Jar Ganun, Dun Hartnepkurau and Ghiji Ban 
llaimi mid tnany nt-hura, aluruit forty in all. Dunk! saug their praises for forty 
days on the top of the walk After these he celebrated anyone el m he thought 
worthy, as Stadaki KoreumijL, Dagachi, Alkali Gem* Burkin Ka&un. Lit mm 

Kjv no, Sarkin Ikti, Dan Msyi, Sarkui Tara, the eunuch* ami San TumkL Tlir 
Mndaki An win Ipccausc she was grandmother of AMnUhi, was olw odobtaieil, in 
ii sung loginning s 41 Muihur 3 Kano is your country. Mother 3 Kano ia ymir Iowil 
O ld lady with the swaggptiUg gaU, old lady id royal blood, giuinkd hy 
moii-atrsrma*’* Others there were too—thirty-four in all. tn Kisolds lime Sliotni 
Tunu^ who brought Bxhtfa to Hi %xm v came Uj Kjuio. Dau^ron-Ilmuu iil*o 
came, and Shchu Abdu Salam* who brulight with him the boolm Jfytjtnruwnna, 
Jam ‘us-^t'/hir and J3 'xmm'hxtodi* In tbs next year Tuhi oumu from Znkzrik u> 
iwvni from SHdiu Tumia and became his chief disciple in Kuuo. SMm Tmraa 
told Kiacki to build a Friday Mosque for ibe Bujuiiwh. Kisoki built it* A cerium 
uuaBam mimed Shehu Karuski, and Hsgtuni uml Kali wm from Ikmtu. They 
were hrotlumt Kinski took a liking to Slmhu Katroki end naked him to btxxjine 
Alkali He refused, and suggested bis brother M^uaii. Mugutui n^rwth and 
built a portico at the Kofau Fada, In Kirtoki^ liimi, 5iaitc p Taumia, Jhidiini, 
and Kodu eume to Knna Kiaoki ruled Lho town with his mother Iyu Lmnis mid 
ills grsuduiotber MadAki Auwa r aud Ciuli* the htotber ol Madaki Aisw.l liuU wa^ 
mindi rt^poeted by tits Sarki; ire came lu have power over the while country 
This is the reason every counsellor U called Ka-GulL Kisoki ruled Kano 
Ii fry “eight ycara 
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XX 111. Yakufu, Sos of KESGKI. 

A.ii. 972-973. A,n. 1565. 

The twenty-third Sarki wjus Yakufu. HU inotber'a name was Timua. He was 
Surkiii Kano four timtiiiiH ami twenty flays, Gull deposed liiin. The Giiludinuiti 
Kill hi Ham Kuhuim and liuli earned on civil war. There was forty days’ fighting 
ill Kano More the Gakdiiua overcame and killed Gull and determined to »- 
ertliddish Ynkitfii on the throne, Yakufu refueud, and returned among tin* learned 
tuen l.i > study. Hu he won I olid lived in Lhe country which, hears the name of 
YoktifawjL He was the fnther of Mohamum Slwdioro. Damla A basai im, Sark in 
Timm, l'mjnru. ifurldn Majiu, Sarki u (liliruii, Sm-kin Kazura and Sark in Gwnmfca. 

XXIV, Dau DA Ababaua, 80 s or Yakufu, 

A.II. f>73. a.D. 1565. 

The twenty .fourth Sarki was Dnuda Abasatna. His mother's name was 
Zuhnra. He ruled one nmitih and twenty days Mure he whs Lamed out, His 
brothers. Knxiini, Majia, and his sister, Iluduru, w coifed Iwcausc *he wbb 
unmarried, G ilimu, Tuaru ami (iwunka, the youngest, joined him in Ids exile at a 
place called Karmoshe. Ifetuk settled there sad a house was hliilt for him. The 
brothers each chose a (dace to live. 


XXV, Atff'tiAKtt Kan>, Su.v of Rim fa. 

A. 11 . 973-980. A.11. i 505-1573. 

The twi'uty-llfth Sarki waa Ahnhakr Kadu, «*rii nf Rim fa and f it It brother of 
Aldnhhi. His mother’s name was Auwn. In his lime the men nf Kahuna 
woiwtf.il iln* men nf Kano until they came to tin* very gate* of Kano. 

Tlmv imuiiiiped al Siilumta, Till? men nf Kinm went nut to fight, hut they 
were bcakui and scattered. and had to take refuge in the Lmviu DcviiaUitiuii went on, 
and the country was denuded tif people. The only place wliere imylmdy was found 
was in walled towns nr rooks, as Kami i, Gwun-gwaiu, Mimka, Tariwfl, or miy other 
rocky place. Ahuhukr Kjido did nothing buL roligiuim uftketi. He disdained the 
duties <*f Sarki, Nr mid all liiuchiefs their time in prayer, In Ida time 

eunuchs and uiulLntm bcuum: very uuntcrtma. Kano was til led with people. 
Maltaui Sherif. Twnnm, Gesu ami Wiiri came to Hunan from logout. Some people 
say they came from Boganni, 

Tatuum wus the greatest of them. When they first come they lived in 
Kandna land. For this reason the place where they lived is called Tiiimna, 
Afterwards they moved 10 Kano and sett.lrd at Godia. Hie town was called 
Gwlta after n certain woman, a harlot. She and the S«rki reigned jointly over the 
town. Tins Surkin limit a said lo Totnina, “Settle at Godin.” So Tnuimn settled 
til < India and married Oodia. A bill ink r was the Cfst Sarki who read the book 
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called Kxhifit at tin* house of Dan ^mnduma Knr&iya. He was the Snrkl who 
niudu (.lit) princes Ici'im the Korun. This he did bccsUK of his own sons. They read 
[.he Korun well, a ml the reading was in the middle of Shofiban, Kvery morning 
after gunfire ttir- princes assemble*1, The Sarki mine out after early morning 
pruvcr, Ho hod seven sons, each of which read » aorenth of the Keren, He gave 
bis norm great wealth. The oldest of (beta was Abduialii, otherwise culled Dan 
Kad» Kiwki; Ohircma Fan Airki was another; then Dtittda Tsuga. Him Aftliin, 
(Ash hi was the Sarlri’s sister), Dari, and Telia. The Sarki built (Ioititi I’ugaebi 
for the muling of the Koran, He began reading Jbin lie ruled Kano 

seven years and six months and then woe Ht'i»osod. 

XX VT. BfOHAMMA SllASHEKK, SOS OF YaKIW. 
a, it. 980-WM). ajj. 1573-1582. 

The twenty-sixth Ssrkj was Mohummu Shitshere, son of Ynktifu, His 
mother's name was Kuhiiiiiei. He was tin matched for generosity among (he Sarkis 
of Krtni>. fie whs the first to give a eunuch the title of Wouihti (thu eunuch was 
called Damn). IJeulsu gave to 11 utorneh tallied Dsbln tin* title of .Sarkin Ikiwoki. 
lie gave to another eiimlrh culled Muhuivi the title of Ihigaebi, 

He determined on an expedition against Kntsinn. He said to tlw Alkali 
Altihatniuii the son of Tank i, the son of .JihHI, the son of MugUtui: " Find me iVH 
Alkali to take with me to war with Knoimi. When I g<» to the war, 1 shall nut 
return olive unless IJwat. the Katsinaw*/’ 'Hie Alkali gave him his pupil Musa, 
whore mother's lutini' wtUt (biro. Thu Surki made Mnwr Alkali. Now whan lie 
came to Kiitaina, the men of Kata inn came out to light. The armies mot at 
KaitkU jiimI fought thore. The Kalsinawa won because they wore superior in 
number* The Kanawa run away—desurtiiig their Satki—with the exception of 
San Turaki Hidnya Kami, rfun Turaki Kuka Zuga and Dan DumpkL Hence the 
song* "Kami the wall: ready to answer any challenge; ’* "Znga does not run 
away." 

Those returned home together with their Sarki and entered Kano with him. 
The Sarki was very grieved. His men said to him. “lav aside your grief, next 
year we will defeat the Kntduwa, If Allah wills." Hut mount ime his brothers 
wore la’Aclicfitidv pi.inning to kill him. Sail I'uruki X#flu heart 1 of their [ilniis, 
atid told the Sarki. saying, “l hi not go mu side your home, you or your liman, 
to-day, or you will Ihj killed." So the !karki remained in libs house, while Sun 
Turaki acted as Sarki. When the eotm pirn torn came in the evening, they found 
San Turaki with his slaves in the rnosptc, anil, thinking In* was the Sarki, attacked 
him. He hud with him nine of life own slaves, uml eighteen *>f the Sarkis Imitse- 
hokl. The nine slaves wore killed. Twelve of the olhrra were killed and six 
captured. The names of the six wore Burinudj, Jigo, Adam, Wukarka, Tukuki 
ami Sarkin Wawayt. Ttie new Sarki Mohammn Zaki intended to kill these six, 
but they preyed ami begged lum saying : “ Spare w» and we will I* your alavre, we 
VflU XXXVIll. 0 
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nr« your gnthdiliildreii.’ So lUu Surki -pined theta, buL «±u«Pi of them chose u tviwk 
us u i'l itre of their lives. 

Saw Tumid Xrtrai was buried in Lius mosque 1 in wlucli he waaktlkiL Fur this 
rCcifkiti Muliiuiiiiiit Xaki inude Adurki build Konkin Join mi :i lnnitiQ inside the 
Sarki a eoni|Hjijuci. The " sown “ of Turuki Mniuya way also bnilL near the musijii’'. 
«s also Tuii Sin tail's ligiifleund the houses oT Tarski Knka uml Mni Khikashikuh 

Tlie site of the mosque was changed. On account of this octumrnw Tarek i 
Mainyu had the honour or u cling for the Snrki, if lie were uWmt, in the time of 
Mohnumia Zuki, hut afterwards the right lapsed. S [nut here ruled nine yearn and 
four months and twenty-four days. Then he was dq-wed. 


XXVII. Mouamma Zaki, Son op Kisoki. 
a.11. 990 1027. A O. 1983-1018. 


The twenty-00von til Snrki was M< dmmma Znki. sun nf Kisoki. The 
name of his motlior was Haunutii, the daughter of Tuiutnu. When Muhatiinm 
bernun: Kuihi, Tatnma came to live at Kaim together with his men, the 
Kartufeuwo. In the time of Mohamnui Znki H Tchukans " and *■ I )irkj "» were 
begun. The Surki'H mutt kept Wiyiiiy to him, *'Surkin Kano, if you leave the 
Knt jitiiiwn alone, they will liecome musters of all Kano und you wilt have nothin'' 
to rule but u IlLl.hr." The Sarki said, ■* I will conquer the Katainavr* if Allah 
wills" At this time the Murk in K worn refit came to attack Kano. ’Hie people of 
Knm* |«n the city and went to Dartre, with the result that the Kwonuwfuwa ute up 
the wind* country and Kano became very weak. The maiV KaUiun kept on 

hurry ini' Kano. If it hod not tieeu for tlie sake u| the luulhtma in .. thov 

wonhl have tmtom! and destroyed the city. Them was a great famine which bated 
eleven years. Thu Shirk i called all his men and mallows together and told," I have 
eultel you together i.«i lake comiaej with me. How are we to stay this calamity ?" 
Sludm Abilin kr tin- Moglirebiim said: 11 If you wish to ivpel the wen of Katsiuu, I 
will give you something to do it with, hut if you do repel Uiimi, you will never 
mum to Kiiuu. Hit- Snrki saiil, “ I Agree." He gave Shehn great wealth and the 
malbniM many gift*. Shehu did as he promised tu do. Tlie Sarki left Kaiman 
the 22ud day of Kiumulan. und arrived l*mi»lh tlm walls of KaUsIna at daybreak 
on the day of the Sulla. I he men of Katana cmuc out to battle before the hour 
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of the feast. The baule leek place at (jiirajL The men of Kona defeated tlm 
men nf KatsituL Hii tueu of Kulairiu dispersed and Hod, and t ins Kanawa Ux^k 
much fspnil. They took four hundred horses* ami sixty suits of horse armour. Ho 
one knows the amount of the spoil nr the nuiutar of Use slain. The Sarki 
returned to Kamyi, where he died. His captains in war were eight hi number: 
Madawaki Shaduka* Miikmim Babbit, Jannum Kaiotau p AIunkhi. Ynnka Shaid*. 
Burdi Hako F Daw&fci Marku ami IhitslL Ho ruled Kano thirty-seven years ami 
five nicmtJiis 


XXVIIL Mon a Naeaki, Son of Zakt. 

aal 11127 1031 a.K 1018-1523. 

The twenty-eighth Sarki was Mohamutn Nraaki. If is mothers name w m 
Kuomu When he became Harki he sent messengers to make pence with Kothiuu. 
Kurkin Kfttema ratumh] Inn terms and Invaded Kami. The Kiiuawa eatnp out, and 
a buttle look place at Kamyi, in which the Kanawa defeated the Kataiciawo. 
They then returned to Kami* Next year Lira Satleio Kano went to Katuxn. He 
left the Womhui f liwa Mrirnl at Kano Iwniee he was sick h When the Wcunlwd 
R'CiiveMl he Kiid, " What enu I itu to please iIh- Sarki ?" I Fib men said, fih Add Lo 
the city. ' Ho said, H ‘ Very well.” 8^ he built a wall from the Kofsm Dup* to the 
Kofun (hutankaia, and from the Kofan Ikikawiiyia to the Kufan Kabitgu, and to the 
Kufan Kim*ukaR Ho apuiit an enormous amount of money on this improvement. 
Every morning lie brought a thousand enki hashes of fed mid fifty mm for the 
workmen till the work sms finished. Every man in Kano went to work. Ho 
man fluipaased the Wombat in bumivolciicu to Modems and tin? jh>oj% Thu day when 
the work was to be finished the Womlia? GEwa disfdbttted among tlra workmen a 
thousand m tubes,” He alaughUsred llirau h mu tied eowa ut the Kofim Kansakali 
mid g&Vfc tljtj iiudtaiim mmy presents. When the Kirkie Kano returned from war, 
the Wombui guvo him a hundred riding heroic Each horse liad u mail eoat Thu 
Surki wn« very pleased, He Hiid p “Whal shall I do fur this mart, to moke 
his heart glad f . Ip His men sidd, “Give him a Unvn. 11 Hu the Sarki gave him 
KitrayL Hence Lira song : 

M KIi[i}liuL Lu'l ..I tint toKrti, Alriiullnh fisi uf the lie 11 hi]ip«!|K«IahMi^ nrHuta! rjiaipw 
for cajitlvi* w vmvti sire hoed aud a\to. n 

The Woiubai left, Ktinn arid wcut to Kurayi. Kvi<ry iky be fought llie 
Katsinawn and I • «• <k miteli kpcill (root thum in war. He Uhnuiu* uuuitsr or a 
hu nil red uiaiIchI homo men and a ticmsaDd honwa. Hi* was snug ns 44 The elephant 
who redin-t-H his neighbours u> servitude.* 1 He bcceiur so mighty that it wiis 
fimred lie would revolt, Hinoe he was turned nut of bk nflloo in the time of 
KutumhL Molmmim Na^iki rulwl Katin tive years and one month. 
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XXIX. KtrsTOM, Sou ov Mohamma N'azaki, 
a. II. 1032-1058. A.D. 162ft-l&UL 

Till! twenty-ninth Sarki was Kutumbi, the son of Mohaiuwu Xivzaki. otherwise 
called Molmnima AlvmIL Hb mothur’s jwunfl was Badn. He WB * a 
He had ii frieiul whose wamis was Kalim Ataman, to whom be entnurted grot 
power. N'o ono would bbUevo tin* extent of bis pouror except one who saw it. 
He rnliHl over Kune town and country uni 51 lib power equalled tlnil of * 1"’ ^siki, 
while the Sarkt whs like lib Wuk This Kalina Atiiman was in ]»>mt for 
i wi-tvij years. Then lm died. After his death one of lib men. Ihimili Kwwlii. 
came Lo Ilia front. He tou became so powerful that ho seemed likely to revolt. 
He went to a place culled Bakin Kurn* and was there for seven ‘lays. After thb 
ho went to Yanbwosa, where he remained three days, and ufterwnrib 1* Unmti 
Kwoshe, the Sarki’a farm. All the ohief men of the town flaked to his sUii.dmtl. 
He had been there nine days when the Sarkt induced him to amm l*mk with lin * 

wonk Then he returned to . .. He wna celebrated in the @£>ng; 

ufe* votir t,ro|>Uo^ ?e PrfiwiT You kwksd fora Mack .log, anil did «»t Bad H it 
Uu kartli ibrnm. Hawaii ran put to (light a host with a shfeU of let™- 
i In. non .if the great Dayi, the Wtcr. J ' 

iJawaki wins Uhj son of Tumid Kuka AHandayL Time it is that if the Sarki 
ir? &utig* iif* ami may be mciistionod but liim. 

During tlie tbue of KuLiimbi thu frying* 

41 II c !ml gi«t awl Javing ! TO* fpwsfc man bftth Uie 
originatod, bcoauiu: of Allnndjiy l'b auger when the JJngwn Kofau Kalwggu was token 
fhND him. Nn num of that time in Kano bad aceumuMod each vast w ealth, and » 
Dim)v eunuchs and ornaments. Heave ho was snug in tin- song, itmti trod, 
light of thu town, Q start" 

Kutumbi was tin- lather of Buko. Ko prince could compare with him. In 
everything, in doing gnud, or doing ill, in counvg?, anger, and generosity he was 
like a fkrki oven while he whs only u prince, lit* had six. hundred homes and 
iiiimiy mailed horsemen, He wenl to Kimniu Dan Bunko to war mid took rein'll 
sjHiil. When lie returned to Kano he was given the Lille of .luimmai for this 
exploit. Afterwards he preyed to die and died, for fear of civil war after his 
father’s death. In tin: tiino of Kutumbi, Burkin Dawaki Magura went Ui war 
with Ikuichi iiml on Jib return built a town ut {■anjuii ami settled there. He sent 
to Kano two thousand slaves. KulumIn was very angry nliotii. this, Kuxt year 
hu mounted his home and went oil' to war there. The people paid him 
Then he returned to Knilo leaving there Five hundred slaves. The place was 
culled lhMm since the people were nil the slaves of the .Sitrki, The next year 
Kutumhi went to war with Kaldua. Bo was victor nuns and took tuuuh. ojK.ib 
He camped at Ihigaznwa for nine months, during which time no one could venture 
out of Kataum, From this siege comes the song: " Ahvnli shutter of the great 
gate, Kimbirmi, shutter <*( the great gate,” Of Kutumhi'a wnrrbre the greatest. 
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was Maihtvvnki Kim hi rut. Then came Mfikama Banki, Dun Mhji Jnrtake, 
•hirtnai Gvaje, Bonii Kamukn, i ■urilia Babbs. Dun Knnfoohe Zubumu, Dun 
Ataman Itutiakke, Gwoto, Kuderku, JJawriki Hun Kite ha ami I inn Makdo Maker© 
(so ciilk'il because lie always fought with n ftm i). There were others beside, and 
they feared nothing but God. Kulniuhi returned l»« Katin, and the mutt jwr went 
to fight with G worn be, which ho sacked. He whs the first Snrki of Kano who 
collected the Jvrio front Uu> FajAni which is culled Jungali, He collected a 
hundred cows from the Jafnsaws, the chief clnti of Fulatii, seventy from the iS.uiwn, 
sixtv front Hindi Muji, fifty front the Danneji, nod others too uuumroua to mention. 
When he Inn! cutler Led the cuttle ho uaid to hw slave I bo, w f make you Sarkiu 
Shnmi." Hence the latter was called 11 Ilm nli Rntuipbi * lie said to Mandawali, 
M Von tiro Sink in Satan, Wnuao yon lutvr* cl targe of all the youths among my 
slaves.” lit* called the slaves Kitdiia. I h> said in Gimiki, “ I make ymi Sark in 
Hogiire." no said to Huayi, “ Yon are Sarkiu Shutunki. 1 ’ This man was called 
Buayi hwnna* 1m wan a “ black sluitp.’ 1 His unute wt* AgurmajL Kntumbi 
turned the Sark in Sonli otl of his houae, and told him ho had appointed Another 
to his otlii’e, Sark in Surd! built a house for himself. Whenever Ktunmhi went 
to war or to Sulla, he was followed fey n hundred apure Imrsei- Forty drum* were 
in front of him, and twenty-live mimjwU, and fifty kettles!rums. He was the 
first Snrki to create a ri Berdc Kt-rmia. ' He wits always fulhifwl by a hundred 
eunuchs who were handsomely dressed and had gold ami silver ornaments, lie 
built a house at Gamin, and another at Toksmwa, In the latter tie lived when lie 
went to war, and wailed (here until lib a nay had assembled before Selling out. 
When he returned from war he encamped at, Gondu, where ho would spend the 
ii Eg In, Kutumhi was a very migtily Sark! in HauaiihtmL Ho wont to war with 
Katenin and encamped clow to the western gate of the dtj. 

The Kainimtwn tame out in the night and a buttle took place before daybreak. 
The Kntsina army surprised the Kanawa; the whole of the Kanawa tali away, 
A man cal loti Ktunflm poised his »|tear and smote* nt Ku turn hi, lint Han Maji 
Znrutki rnslied in and killed Win. Hewn the song, H tlafter of iron, stronger t h a n 
'seri' wood" Burkin Kano mounted liia bortu mid retreated together with Elm 
fesr men who were with him. The men of Kata inn pursued the retreating Kanawa 
ami harried them until they reached Vjjffhi. Aa regards Batkin Kano hum# people 
eay he was killed in Katrina, others s»y that Imt died ut Kano. Tin* latter is the 
better account. In any ea»- he died wiLliin three days of the battle. He ruled 
Knm> twenty-sts yearn. 

XXX, Al JlA.it, Son Ov KtiTt/ittn. 

A.H. 1058-1059. AJK 1C48-104O. 

Tlic thirtieth Sarki was Alhajj l Pan Kntumbi. Hifl mother's name was 
Failima. He ruled Kano eight mnutlm uml twenty-four flays, then he 
was deposed—the reason. ! do not remember. He went into the country to 
live nt a place calli-d Han J!;tki. 
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XXXI. Shekkabalt, Sos or Al Hajl 
A.H. 1059 - 1061 . A.P, 1649 - 1861 . 

The thirty-first Sarki was Sfaekkanwt, the eon of AShaji mid Furl In his 
time i>ence vits made lie tween Kano and Kutaina. 1 he poafcuiakcrt wore Shflhu 
Ataman, MaUam Bawa amt Uman Yandoiy*. Shehu Ataman said: "In future, 
whoever i« the aggressor l«tween you shall never prevail, if Allah wills, till the 
day of .Judgment.'’ About this time Dan Tamm* Maji went out with Sarkin <hwi 
fln limum i U, Godia. SHcfckaro Tided one year end seven months and twenty-four 
days. 


XXXII. Kitkoha, Son of Al IU.ii. 
a,ii. 101 ) 1 - 1062 . A.D, 1081 - 186 * 2 . 

The tliirty^on*! Sarki was Mol aim urn K u k mm. Ilia molher’a name was 
Con*. After lie become Sarki lie ruled one year. The Mmfowaki Kiiuia turned 
him out, and gave the power to his sister Fasuina’a non Soyaki. 


XXXIII. Soyaki, Son ok Rjubckabau. 
a.it. 1062 . a.d. 1652. 

Soyaki w*8 the thirty-fourHi Sarki Hie mother was Fnsuma. Kuknua fied 
to Zukzuk, Soyaki hud been reigning three months when the chiefs of Kano met 
Ingot her ami held a consultation id Hint him. The chief <>f them wens tin* 

I iiibuliniii Wan, the grand father of Knfakuui Unit lya Bftbbu, Makati iu Mnkhtari 
and Sarkin Duwalri OogurL: They sent messengers secretly to MoUamma Kahuna, 
who at once net out lor Gaiya. The Sarlrin Gaiya joined hint tit his march to 

Kano, The Mn.hiwakin Kano hoard of this, assembled the men .if Kan....I told 

them tlm news. They said. “ Wn hear.'* He said, “What do you propose f 
They said, “ Shall wn not go out liefote they gel ts1«*o to the eity." Tim Maditivuki 
said, “ Very well.” A bat lie took place at Hotoro, The Kano men ran away mid 
deserted the Mudawaki Kttwa. Knkimu attacked liim with a sjiear. lie feared to 
be killed, and tried to Knkutia followed him. The Madawnki mode Tor 

the Kofnii Kawoyi and shouted lo the people to close the gale behind him. so that 
Mohamma Kukuna about.) not enter, Kukimu, however, got iu I ailUre the gate 
whs shut an. I reaohed the palace. Ho fount I the Sarki Si .yak i at the (i id dun 
Mn-Shtka^luknj, together with his eumiulis. So he Seized the «wor«l from llie hand 
of Soyaki and cried, " Allulni, AkW, You, Sarki of a day I GiMuitl If you do 
nut go t will out your head off.'* Tho Sirki went out. A house was built for hint 
al Ihikarawti, where he lived and died. 
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XXXIV. Mon a it ii a Kuku.va (rnwrORH®). 

A.U. 10(13-1070. AJL 1652-1060. 

Mohamina Kukuua then entered the (Jitldan Humfa and lived sixty days 
tliftie. After (big lie arrested tho Madavakio Kauu. Then ho assembler] many 
maidens, put. the Mfidawoki on a donkey. mid handed it over to the maidens to 
d rive round the town. They did as lie commanded. The Madnwafci died of olugim 
Kukona drove away Fadpma, tin- wife or Shukkflrau and mother of Soyaki, because 
of the grudge ho Imre her son. She built a hnuw at Durnmin Ter MalnvrnM. 
Xext year Snrkin Kwmumfil Adnshu tamo to attack Kano. Sarki Kilim wnnL t>< 
Van Masada, whore lie stayed seven dap. mid then to Ainu and Ahewa, whom la? 
remained forty days. Ou his return to Kano ho found that Urn Kwnmmfn had 
battered down tho Kofon Kawtyii He waited seven days, than »wched numd 
the ciLy on a Saturday, entered his House, and stayed them two days. Oil a 
Monday lie went to Uw Kofan Kuwayi and built it up. From the hud of lliesn 
episodes be was culled " llewoyw Gani.” from Uni 8woml “ Jfa chin Kassa." t in 
llu* same Monday he called all the Margwtawn to the city to salute bun. Hn-y 
remained twenty-one days, ami played a game in which they beat each others 
hood* with iron. The Sarki gave them many gifts, and asked them who TWO 
their chief. On illdr saying it was Zanku, the Sarki sail! to him, '* Jfost J' ,u! 
comp again, mid let all your men come with theirhaftyiM ‘ on Ihrfr shooldew," 

*' If yiMdoiO, Zankn/' said Xukaiia,** God willing, no Sarkin Kano will lie driven util 
again." Afterwards hu writ for the Liman Yundoiya. ami after giving him nmny 
presents said, " I want von to give me a dim hi which will prevent any Sarki from 
being again driven out’ of Kano.” The Liman stud, " Very well, but yon must 
increaJ your prwc^ta l, Kukmia did m, and gave him silver and gold. The 
Liman gave him wluvt ho gave him. The Limau told Kukana to hnry ouo charm 
in the Tumid Maiup'u honee. another in the house of Tmukin Kuk», and another 
in ihe "Treasury N of Kano j and lit: further milled that a Km must he kept burning 
every day above the dianus, and assured the Sarki U.al if his instruction* were 
earrilHl out no Sarki would over bo again deposed Kukroia did so L and ruled 
eight years and aoven months in addition to the jw* tbit is mentioned above. 
Then In* wns deposed. 

XXXV. Haw a, S^n or MouAuma Kikuna. 
a. it. 1070 tOHl. A.n. 16C0-1070. 

The thirty-fifth Stirki was llawa. 11 in mothers nunc was Luink He was 
a learned, just, and gm>d Sarki. In his time there was ,u» war m Kano land, 
east and west, sonth and north. (Sown Pugnehi, which Ahulwkr Kudo, Urn son 
of Mohoumrn ltimfu, had built for his sons, liad fallen into mbs. so Hawn ivpulfed 
iu Bawa fashioned the chair which is placed in the house of tli« great Turn hi, 
that he might sit ou it. He built Pwgsohin Kishi is a school. Ho >d a friend 
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who was called Dan Mi ill mu Ali Djko. This Dike received Mich honour that n 
Louse Tor tiiui was built in the palace tailed Suron Diko—iti such honour was lie 
held He and the Sarki were iinseparable. They rode together even at the Sails 
or elsewhere, since iliey I tad been the cliisent of friends from the time he fore iSnwa 
had twHiie StrkL They had studied together. Diko always fluid his morning 
prayers at the Scirki's house, and never returned home until after the evening 
prayer, in Bftwa’w time Atidulahl, a great student of the Koran, came to Kano 
with his friends. He hod a wonderfully captivating voice when rending. He 
took a house near Dike's and preached utter evening prayer. Diko asked, " Who 
in that man ?" mid was told it was AMul&hi, u stranger. The next morning Diko 
stiiii to Aldtikhi, anil when lie came, Look him to the Sarki ami told him to mid 
to the Snrkj. So lie mid I, lie npp»iuli.i1 jwrli»m of the Koran After the fharki 
hail listened he would not let him go away, hut lniilt him it house near to the gal*; 
Of Taraki Muiuya, Ho WHS wont to ainopo the Sarki ut night by rending. During 
tiaiiKidau Alninhihi preached to the Sarki during I he vigils. When Dan Lowau 
died the Sarki said to Abdulahi," 1 make you Dan Lowau, and you will cull to 
prayer." In Bawa's lime there were many holy men. Be ruled Kami ten years,, 
four months and twenty days. 


XXXVI. Dam, ♦Sirs OF ItAWA. 
jut, 1081-1114, A.I*. 1670 4703. 

The thirty-sixth Sarki wan DadL His undlier’a name was Ku lya (lari. lie 
wished to enlarge Uie city of Kuno, but Shehu Mnhnmma prevented him. The 
next year Sark in Kivu mm fa Came tn tight with Kuim. The Sarki wished to go out 
and light him uutsiilo, hut the chiefs of Kano demurred and he remained ill his 
house. The Kwomrnfai entered Kano l>y the Ivohm Gad on Kara, slough te red the 
mm of Kano, mid reached S'ukiunm. The GaUiliiua Kiifukuni aaid to the Sarkiri 
Kano, who was in the Pugochin Kidd with Ilia darmnai: M Establish 1 T> liibirj ’ at 
Toji. and ’ Bundii' at Uind iSuiuUi." The (laladimu said to the Snrki, u Risu up! 
The Kworarafai have destroyed the In?st pat t of your town and have killed many 
men I They have pimetraLcd Lo this Kitruii, and will attack the 1 palace . 1 ” The 
Sarki mounted hm home mid Went out, mid cause In the Kofmi Fadu with the 
Llaladima and onnudra and Jawnmi. Then- Im mot ail the Ktmuwu. He went 
to J'imiti ButnJti, took the " Jtundii " mid gave it to I Mu Durum. Ahu/a Muium, und 
thence liiudeiied to Ki ifu Hni. Ho found the Kworarafahadeoitoi near l he ” Tr hihiii, 1 ' 
hut everyone id them who came close died at once. The Sat Liu Kwoiamfu laid 
his people to take away the " Tcldliii 41 The KwomiufaJ tried to chitlge, hut they 
laded to seme it. The Sarki Kano came U» tlie “Tchibiri,” and Look it. Oil his 
right hand ho had a hundred warriors, in fn>lil of him ninety-nine eliiefn, nil nf 
lliem in,ilLsin-., and on his left hmnl a hundred warriors. They were .ill 
slaughtered by the Kwomrnfai ; only a few were left alive. Sarkin Kano ihol 
to Da urn. The Kworarafai followed him to JelH mid then returned. Of Lite 
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W ,I who were killed in this battle the chief were Dan Janbori, Dan Barra, 
Sark in Buz&r, Sarkin Hurra, Dan Tooadi, Bundu, Sarkin XnUto, Makati Bugnji, 
Sark in Mania, Han Garodu, Dan Hagutna tiiwa, Maguji Biitoclu, Dan Koatnnn, 
Magogi Sheggi, Han Hanuyi, Magaji Gstitumni, Dan Hagai®, Magagi Tuntn, 
Sarin Mngnrl. Dan Gaiyi, Mngagi Garogi. Han Thukati\ Dan Kupgagi. Magaji 
lvarfaiwa. Han Kutturttl, Han Tuix*, Han Zuki Mazawn, Han Bambawri, Kioto ami 
others—in all ninetj-Boven Sarkis. In the time of Hudi tim Sarkin Cuiya 
revolted. Ilie muiia was Karin Dussi, the father of Mariammn, He was thro* 
y<-ars wi tin nit paying the Sarkin Kiino JLziu, Then the Sarkin Kano enticed 
him to an interview and killed him, some say with a razor, seme at " Bsuira." 
la ceitaftcptenes of this revolt Surkm Hawakt Debha (called Kawwa) went oat and 
became Sarkin Aujem. flic Sarki said to him, I am making yog Sarkin Aujt-ni 
(jeemifin I am afraid of Miga, Ducat and tiaiya revolLing." Dudi tided Kano 
thirty-three yoftib and eight months. 


XXZVtL Mohauka Sharefa. Sos ot Ha til. 

A .it. U14-1143. A.T). 1703-1731. 

The thirty-seventh Sarki was MohaiDum Sharefn, -son of I Lull. His mother's 
liuuie wnt Maiianimn She was the daughter of Sarkin Ijaiva ttirin-Dmwi. In 
Shnvehi'a time, the men of tiuiyn became very inlitipntuU in Kiino. Shard* was 
a powerful Sarki. He introduced seven practices in Kano all of which were 
robbery, namely, Karo, Rinsua, Maiafada, Tun Dawoki, Kuaru, Jfriu of maidens 
ou ntarrifige. and Jimit Kasim KnmL He invented many other methods of 
extortion. Sharefa seat Wombai 1 krhlm to war. The Wombni left Kane for 
Kirni. anil making war on it Captured much spoil and many men. Sa ws came to 
Shun 1 fa that the Wumbai had sacked Kirra and that there was nothing in tin* 
town hut nfthea. Sliurrfa aaid nothing, but when the WVinlmi l.tebli* returned to 
Kiino asked faun wtial he meant hy such work. Tbc M olitlui said, " I like Kano, 
speaking lit riddles. In Sluircfji’a time tin* Harkin' .hinifam, Yakubu Han Muzuro, 
came to make wav on Kano, A bjUllff Was fought at Ycrgaim in which the men of 
Juintara defeated Hie men of Kmm. The uren of Kan., lied and deserted the 
Sarki, who was left with NnH.ui Ivatmi, Knsheka Bugnu, the Tuniki Matin a Allah 
Nikinnnyi, Ber.li Reverie VasMbka and l ) 0 gam G uteri, They all lost their heads. 
Share hi said to them, “ Does not a single one of you know the way buck to 
Kano?" They said," No," Saura Kanni said, “l knew tiw* way t<. the city.” 
The Sarki said to him, M Show uk? the road," So he showed the Sarki the n*ad 
until they .•ame to the Hi mill Bngnimm. The Sarki entered the town and Ins 
b.mso, and HO one vox allowed to set* hiiu, so great was hi# wrath. Xasan Kiinui 
Bngao. Allah Nikiiuaivi and Yasfiibka obtained great honour from the Sorks because 
of the tight at YergtWa. After (hi# tin* Sarki sent out Sarkin Gaiya Jim Haze, 
and told him to put a wall round tiaiya. Walls were built, too, at Tnrkui. 
Tsokktia, tiaiio, lhtwaki ami many Other towns, When Buguu became Tuniki 
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Kuka he sent messengers to Sarkin Yawuri to ask him for “ Algaitas. 1 ’ The 
Sarkin Ynwuri gave him tou AJgoitajj, arid Lhreo 11 Kurra-Kurre.'' The messenger 
come with them to Tmuki liugan, Jhtgim kept them three months, anti seal them 
to the Muidaki Mariauimn, since she was n great personage. There was no woman 
like her in the seven Kanna states. Tu Sltarcfa'a Lime cowrieH first came to 
llm tea laud. The Sarki was a mighty warrior, Among his captains were Sarkin 
Jkiwaki Sodi, Don Iy» Miyi Kudu, Sin lyn Mullnm Slmdu, Sarkin Joiuinai, 
Mullain Ikwn, Sarkin •hirmuni Ak wnria, I fan Ira Jlashina, Sarkin -fanmmi 
Ibrahim, Limaitin Ik-rudai Dodu, Horde Bu Kuddu, Sarkin Janimai Abdullah, 
frithuliuiu K*«r«- Kunni, These all (might wider Daili, There were ulsn Mniiiawaki 
Magutii, Dun Sinlu lUirnmiaij, Ali Uhati Hun Kurkuti, Veil ay a Ulan Dan Muji 
Ikihhu, Sarkin (tamnrgu (biha, Sarkin Fuhnii ibdw'ji Abdua, Sarkin Knluni Duma. 
Sarkin Fukiii Kttgai Beriss, Sarkin Gaiytt Alwali, Sarkin h'ulniu Sankara Dubai, 
Berth* Alhuji, MiHluwukin Gawo Jliijiddnli ami other*. When they went tu war 
they never ran away, hot always wen* victorious, even though the Sarki were not 
present. Sharefu ruled Kano twenty-eight years and ton mouths. 

XXXV1M. Kl'WUAItl, SOS OF SflAHfcFA. 
am . iMS-llSfc a.d. 17:11-1743. 

The thirty-eighth Sarki wan Molmmmn Kniiikai-i, the .mm of Simula ami 
Duki. He was a liberal Sarki hut quick to anger. His counsellors liked him, hut 
1 he common people hatml him, Jn his time Itmrft wan t tierce war UttWCvil Kuin 
ami <hilar. 

The name of Sarkin Gobir was Sobali. If the Gobitnwu defeated llie Kanawa 
one day, I tu* Kanawa defeated them the neat. This stale of idfnii> continued for 
along time. In KumUtii'ei time Sarkin Itoiiiu May-Ali came to Kano to war. 
He encamped at Kiggi for three nights without a bat lie being fought, since Sltelni 
Tahiru amt Shelm Unwind prevented it, He returned to Honm, KuiJibari 
went to war with Duiwi in the time of Sarkin Diuai Maknri and very nearly 
entered the town through the lioreeiujw of his attack, hut bi* advisers prevented 
him entering the town,saying to him, " Sarkin Kano, yon have won the day, go 
home.” He limencd to their ml via* mid went borne. In the Dussi war Sarkin 
Atijom Biigim was killed. Knmliari returned to Kano. In hie time shields were 
first brought Irani Nupo, which was then ruled over by Sarkin Hupo .filiriliL Gnus 
were ahtu brought. Molmtuma Kuiithuri was active iri collecting Jkia from the 
Knsun KurmX, so that the market was nearly killed Tiie next year he collected 
Jki/t in Kune and mode even the inallnmu pay. There was m much disturbance 
that the AreU left the town and went lack to Kami in, and most of the j«orer 
people in the town (lei! to the country, 

Tnniki Knku Tttuku -yiid to Kmnkin. " Sarki, if you do not let this Jkitt 
uluiio, there will l to no one left in the town lull youtsell and your servants, * The 
Surki IkU netl to him. KmnbOti made w ar uoaiuni K mid it Buudani. When he 
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west out to Zinigfl he was advised to mate him to, tor ii, was said, 1 Jf you do uot 
umkr has to you will uot conquer Bainlnm. because tliero ore many warriors hi the 
town." He said, 11 1 hear," When lie nunc Hour the gate of the town, on arrow 
\r as launched nb hi ui, end o Ivsttlc ensues I hitwctii the Keiiiju^i cuid KuikiWii,, 
When Kmuhaii saw that the battle was growing hot, ho took :i spear in his hand 

and attacked the wall of the town. The mull «f Kano folloWinl bin.. a 

a]lower t*f arrows. The KmJawji slaughtered the Kanawa, and the Kanawa 
slaughtered the Kiidawa, li util K'l nil uiri roiioSied tlu“ ^Ue of the town, I lad not 
the goto lxjeri closed he would have got in. Tim Kttdnwa ran nvmy in a bwly l.g 
llmir houses, Kuiulwri camped at /inigoii Pun fngurmsi. Afterwards torms of 
peace were arranged and Kunilmri returned in* Ktuu*. Ilis captains were fifty-two 
men who knew no fear; Saxhin Jaruinui Aidajikn, Herein Dugttiu, Putt fyn Tuliwa, 
IhiU lya Cujigi, Sarkin Mujiu Datutawn, Pan Tniun Putt Arlraja, the Maji 
Ynkufawa called Knnkuni I tagesit, I 'an Borin Msukw&Jti Yubo, tiaiadinni Dan 
Knrumu, Sarkin Dtiwald Malkin Haws, Horde Sokana, Hurkin Janunai Aknltatn, 
Jannoi Tngwoi, Pan Ilninndu, Pun Tuiiknri liauiadi, Pan Tara* I ura, Aldus, 
Snrkiu Cano Hutto, Dandmuu Kfluwa lluhmi, Makwna 1 'hikudii, Litidi Kivudti, 
Dun Mu skaru, Ifsiitawatii Benin Pan Ashifu, 5&rk£u DowatgU Bnji Pan Clubs, 
ISarkin Belnyi Zakkari, Pan Hugni Uhinm, Pall Hems, Sftrkiu iliiigim Ada, 
Al-Beilca, Sark in Tnekkk A Loro, Pan ItaraikL ftarkm Burkn Mnni, Pan Samayib 
Chikowtt, Janimai Ktliidu, (Ins hi it Baki Makarius Pella, Pan Ajibiji 

Kukwoshi Mugani, Pan Shanano, Pan Ali Pnka, ami others, Kith one of them 
Iuid hi i feur in lb'll!, Init Kwabari thought there w.h uo turn equal to lihnadf. Ho 
ruled thirteen years. 

XXXIX Auia.ii Kabe. son of Kuwhakl 
a. it, 1156-11 idi, A.D. 1743 1733. 

The tliirty-niiiili fsnrki was Alhsji h'ak. His mother’ll .. won Kuna. 

Shfi was also called K-nabu. He was a Sarki of many wars nod terrible, From 
the tiiiic lie obtained tire kingdom he did not remain live month* in his luiwc 
without going to war or sendurg out his Sarkis to light, Snrkin Gohir sent to try 
and mat* peace with Min hut Kube refund. Ito rent to Snrkin Color Bftrf*ri, 
ajiyiiig, “ 1 have a rap to fit anyone’s head." Harlan said, “ I hear.” 1 lie mutt 
veal- Karlinri tsiHie to KanO Ui war. A battle ensued IjeLweClt him mid Kabe at 
I turni. The Kanawa run nway, localise of the " magic" which Barbu i l^sssed. 
The Kanawa left Kulic alone with the Pogurei mid Kwinlwte, amt Sark in Pawaki 
Kinkii Amnu ami Tutnki Kuka Yudoku, T hi* whole army of Hie Oohirawn ciune 
dimgiLg up to l he Sarkin Kano. The Kwiuki.de withstood them until their chief 
was killed. Then Yakidokii said, “Rurkiu Kano, all the men of Kano have run 
away and left you alone with your staves." Sark in KmiO returned to the town 
together with htS slavea (some say with the Kanawa) sick at heart* The tlohimwn 
went on slaughtering the Kanawa, and the Kanawa da ugh to red the Cohirnwa in 
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frequent ware until Kobe's death, Ho record tan be kept of the lighting between 
them in Kabc f s time or the numlujr of wars in which Kids.- engaged or which he 
ordered, Xu one gave presents to the mallum* so much u Katie did, for lie anight 
;i rewind in the nest world. There was no umii of lib) ago who was so ruthless in 
hilling men us Kobe, There was no j^ncc in Kano, only trouble after trouble 
what with the war with Gobi? and other wars, Xarikin Dnwuki Ali, -Jar muni 
TugWU Dan Bujiddn, Sarkin Jaruuioi Salih u, Jjfidi Abnlmkr, Bertli Bnkunn, 
Makiima Bagwinki, Lifidi Sawani, Manila Faria, Mugajin Kan-Kama, iJoro, t.ifuli 
.fedi Kwoina, Mnkama Almnjir. Galiullina Giimguri. Ujiladium Jamutwa Ali, Berde- 
Kuudii, Horde Ikikinlu, Sarkin I lamargu Ihizu 1 Jan Barji. Sarkin Etiugim Kwtriulii, 
Bnnli Shohu, and others, were Kumbari'n warriors, and fought for Kobe, Kida? 
ruled nine years and seven mmiUis. 

XL. Yaji, Sox nv Da in. 
a.u. 1 1 (iti 1182, JU*. ITnS-1768. 

Hie fortieth Sarki w-ris Muhuiuli;u Yaji, son id IhtdL His mother’s name was 
Mnrinmmii. Hr* was a jiiHl and good Surki, and a man of mild disposition. On 
account of this Ins wives called hini " Mullum Lulia," In his time tliiTE ivus tin 
trouble. 

He ruled in harmony with his brothers, the sons of T'auwo. There was no 
difficulty either wi(h his Sarkis ur his chief slaves, or his household, or any one. 
Man} men came and sot do J in Knnodnnd in his reign. Sip reigned fifteen years 
and ten months. 


XU, Ha ini a J?AKf, Sox or 1 Yaji, 

AJ1. \m 1130. A.H. 1703 1770, 

The forty-first Sarki wan the son of Yaji, colled BabU 2uki, If is mother'* 
nauio was Y ordains. Be was mi able Sarki, of great strength, renowned for bis 
memory and elt»j nencc. Hi? was -.idled Bahtin Zaki, He made war on Birnin 
Amati in the time of Sarki A hi dialer. If it had not been for Mudawnki Kano 
I’tamkwa, Httkin Gaiyii Gajigi and Sarkin Jofttn Furtraui, the Kanawa would 
imvo entered the eity of Auymi and ileatrcyed the town, Ynji Uii\i a house u 
i tkii and almost lived there, but the court refused to livu there. He made war 
"ii Bui u nd Him in, and took Ihti town by assaiilt, capturing many of the inhabitants 
and cutting Llie throat* of some, whilst the nthore fled. He curbed Lhe power of 
the Sarkis mid head slaves and plundered them every %, He form-d them to give 
ST"? under compuhinn, and to go to war mwillrngty. Hence he was called 
-Ian Kano, well named the disturber of elephants.” In war he forced them h 
bstla against their judgment. He was the liret Sarki who hail a guard of 
musketeers at Kami, a practice which Ima obtained ever since. He imitated the 
Arabs uf Kano in almost everything. His war captain* were Jive S«kit. 
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Sankara imager Vi, Sarkin Itelneji I tamlio, Sarkin Majia Kimiinui Mnkama Bohawa, 
l^arklu Jorum ui AchuVur, Sarkin Drtwiiki Mainn, The great men in hi* tame were 
forty-1 wo ;—i)uwaki Tukarn, Hawn, Mudawskt Uutidtinian, T.ilidi Gftbjin, 
Gal mi iniuri Sbunmki AJwalt, Tunkn. Yukufu, Sbrka Wntji, lingnrtuiu, Berko. 
These wore all slaves, Among the malhune were: Alkali Abbas, Alkali Makam. 
Lirmiiiiii Kano Abureaf and his .-inns, Ahtdmkr Dan Mai bun Bah&ri freijt Vaudoto. 
and Hnsnini frnm Tmkftt. l’ha great men among the Arul$ were: Sherif Hassaii, 
Tljijnriki, Sheri f Hamad, Sherif Dahab, am! others. Among the Snrki’s sons were: 
Dan lya, Mailaui ( tsnnimi, Clmkit, Duka and Xafato. Awoug Ilia eunncliH wen- : 
Sarkin Dnwitki Murnili, Tnreki Moinyti Minings Allah, Ttintki Kuku Husnu AlhiU, 
Tumki Kukri Ka-ijnm-Kiwn, Gwoninkn Jopbor, who was of the same people no 
Sharif Ifiuuum and others. The chief of these were T»a» Mnji Bubba, Ilimgn, m 
ami Don Zunko •Jibrii. In all there wore forty-two. 

K*«h of them thought he waa greater than the rest in tlio Surki’s eye*. Thus 
the Sarki planned. tDlbati Za ki ruled Knno eight years. 


XLU. Dauha Ababaua, Sun of Yaji. 
a.h. 1190 1195. A.l». i77ti-l78l. 

Thii fdHy-wfinnl Sacki wils ]ijimlu AlaHrniJii, tins .«on of Ynji, Ilis* mother's 
name wu» flrtiw-n. lie was n Karki of good ehnnudcr, reticent and win*.-, gctrerHis 
and jioptilar. He was prudent, audit the sumo time wiuliko, and kepi his worth 
He hml u loincl above foToitritiaui or revenge, and took (ho fin Indium Mokutna’a 
advico in everything. 'Hie (ktladirna Makaina was like a Surki, while baud* was 
like Ida Wiusir, laiwuse he was so furl waring. There was nu war in his reign or 
rebellion. He ruled Knno live years nnd four nioiiflis. 

XLIIl. Mohan ua Alwali, Son of Yaji. 
a.h. 1195-1222. A.O. 1791-1807, 

The forty-third Surki was Mohmutmi AI wall, non of Vaji, His i mu her 1 'h name 
was feni wn. As soon ns he became Snrkj he cot lifted stores of “ Gere 11 ami 
11 Dnwa “ in wane of war uml famine. Nevertheless Dr nine nvetlnok him, Ilis 
chiefs Miid to him, M Sarkin Kano, why do you refuse to give cattle to Dirki i '* 
The BsJtki add, H 1 cannot give you forty cattle for Dirki" They add, " Wlint 
prevents you ? If miy Sarkin Kano dot-* nut allow us cuttle fur Dirki, we Ami 
that he will wnul to aoran ill." Alwnti wad very angry and iwiit young mefi to 
beat “ Dirki " with uxes until that which was inside the skin* culm: out. They 
found a beautiful Keren inside Dirki. Alwtdi said, “ Is thi? Dirki f " They mid, 
Who does not know Dirki f Behold here is iJirki." Dirki is nothing but the 
Horen, lit AI wall's time the Fiilsni cotujuered the seven Huusu Slatee >m the plea 
of reviving the Muhammadan religion. The Fiilani Attacked Alwaliainl drove him 
from Kano, whence hu lied to Zam. The tarn of 5im ia said." Why havt* yuu left 
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Kmiu ?" II(> saiii, H The same cause which drove me out of Kano wilt probably 
1 1 rive you nut of Karin," He Mid, “ I saw the truth with my eyes, l left IXKruus* I 
was afraid of my life, not to save my wives and property" The men of Zmia draw 
him nut with (lurron. he tied to Hauo, hut the Fulutii followed him to Buruiiu- 
Euium ami killed him there, He ruled Kauo twenty-seven years, three "f whitdi 
were spent in lighting the i’ukiii. 

XLIV. Suumiinu, Sun of Akamama. 
a. in I222-123&. A.t>. IS07-181!>, 

Tin? foi t v-fourth Sjuki was Stililuaau, i*ni of Abitbamn, a Fnlnui, Fits tuntber’s 
mime was Adama Modi. When he boCninu firkin Kano, the Fukui prevented him 
from entering 1,1 ie He wont inn* the house of Sarkm Itawaki'n mother 

(Inn of the remaining Kanawa said to Sulim ami, *' If you do not enter the Giddan 
KiiiiFa, you will n«>l really Iw the Sarki nf city and MDtry." When Sulimunn 
heard this ho called the chief Fuluni, Imt tlwy refused to Miniver his summons, uml 
said, “We will not eotne L<< you. You must CQlue ti* its, though you im the Sfirki, 
If you will come to Mallwn Jihhriin's hoitre wo wd&flsstmiMe there " Suliuwnu 
went to Jibbriin’s house and called them (hero. When they had aesemUeil, he 
naked them and .said, " Why do you prevent me entering the GiddttU Hindu l" 
Mai him Jibbiiin said, 44 If we enter the Halm's housotfund we begot children, they 
will In* like these I lubes- and do like them.'' SuHmuuu Wtid nothing hut set ofT to 
Shelnt-Osninan hart Hod in asking to be d lowed to enter the Uidcjkfl Kiiufn. 
Shehu I>ati llodiu givu hi tu a a word and a knife. 1 and gave hi la leave lo enter the 
(Sidduu Kim fa, telling him to kill all who opposed him. He entered the I inline, mid 
lived there. All llte Kano towns submitted to him, except Faggniii, which he 
attacked. He took many spoils there, Oil his way kick to Kano the chiefs of Llui 
Fiihtui ,siid to him, J If you leave Faggam alone, it will revolt." So 1m divided it 
into two, and relumed hotno. In Ids time Data Hon Bazzo raised a revolt. He 
tlaied to look fur a wife in .Sokol n and wtut given one. Sark in Kano slid, What 
do you mean by looking for a wife at Sokoto ? " So Itebo was caught and hound. 
Hi relation* the DinbuEKawit, however, came by night and cut hi a bonds, and set 
him free. He run to Sokutu witli Snlimnnu following him. At Soldo they both 
went U fiuv 1 )aii 1 Indio. Habu Dan L’ustzo Paid," 1 do not wish to marry your 
daughters. hut I wish for u reconciliation bet ween my self and your Siuki 
Sulimanu.” So u reconciliation was made anil they reiwnied to Kano. Su lima iiu 
sent the < iidailiiiut Ibr.ihima to Ziria to make war. Ibrahima conquered Zorin and 
liaik many spoils, lie returned to Kano. Sulimaim was angry hiemtse of the 
(httaimiu'x .success. and had ainmliir designs against him when he died himself 
Without having an up|«rtttmty d currying them out. He ruled thirteen 
years. 

1 A top wjih »1*> given lam ih well u n kuif->iutd iwonL He did not go tip Sokoto, hut 
»nt a Hi<J hr grw: liiuitelf, be would never have rrjpaoied hi* peMtkui, 
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XI-V. ItUUIHM SOS 0> ftfollAMUAIHJ. 

AJL 1235-1262. A.I). 1S1U-12H). 

The forty-fifth Sarki was the pious mu! learned Ibmhim Itabn, son of 
Jlfohaiiiiiiadfu, prelector of the orphan ami the poor, a mighty Conqueror— a l-'nlnni 

His mother's name was Halinaatn. Wiicii he Iwcarue Swki li# entered tin; 
Gidditn Ihmfu. Da1x> made Sam Ghdinlimm He, hnwem, iin mediately tried to 
raise a revolt uml incite all thu towns to diaa flection. Tho conntiy Sarkis 
iiesiiiihh:J ami became “Tawnyi," from ^Xgngu to Dnmliuitn, fiotn <Tmmn re 
Sankara, and from rhissi to Hirniii Kudu and Karayi Ttibo said, '* I will 
conquer them, if Allah wills," Hu entered his htmsw am! rutiiuitn-d there forty 
days praying to Allah for victory* Allah heard his prayers. Ho went out to 
hasten his preparations for war, ami made a l amp on Dalln I Mil. Ileuausu of this 
he got (lie name of “The man who encamped on Dalla." Ho many daya on 
Gulin, 1 am! thru returned home, lie rout Sarkb Dawnki Muuu Mnitulu to tight 
with Kinayi. When tJio Sin kin liawuki reached Kumri he -melted the town ami 
returned re Dibo. Dal* said, *' Promo be to tied" and prepared himself to go out 
to war, He went to Jtrimtt ami sacked that Imvii and afterwards am ked Guseikoli 
and dijitu, Hence he Watt known us “Jtulm, thu rocker of towns.' After be 
mini iu.nl home lie kept on wiwling out men to mid towns. Tie went in poreon U> 
attack Han Tanku and found him at \iiu Vahiya. They fought, lho Wdnniwn 
mn away, and desa-rlod l>an Tank a, wlm tied U> Darabortn, ami tlnoice, with ttolw 
following him, to Kasauri, When thu Sarki readied the Koremrna in purenil tie 
Btoppcd, turned round again, and went hock to I himla-rLa, whwe he wrecker] I Mu 
Tunku's house. Dabn then returirnd homo, f>ubo waaeoMirefcod in Urn song:— 

“The maker oF ■.■•-w let* won': .. in your tout, Bull fclaplmnt, I 'aba, tucker tif 

trpwn!l, , ' 

When he went to war the trumpets played:— 

M The sucker of to trait is nwnjiritig." 

lie mode war on Stimiii Sniiknm am! Birdie l.JUio, look the tiiwn of luim 1 , ami 
livcnl iu the liouse of Snrkin llano. After this exploit lie shaved his head. He 
never shoved his head except he sacked a Iowa, ^thou the Knou towns saw that 
I)ubo would nut leave any town uncompleted, ihey all submitted to him. olid his 
piovcr exceeded all other Sarkis. He had a friend whose name was Align When 
the Gakciima Sani died, Itu made Align OalwUtuu, mid n < iaUidiuut tin- latter 
reached great power through his pleasant manner and Ins peisunsi'reui-jsa. In I hrl.ius 
time tliere was tio foreign war and people hud food in pleuty. iJabo conquered and 
qmik'd Yasko. Hu bad many war captains, a few among whom may be mentioned 
us; Bonk, Kano Biiggali, Sarkin Dawaki Matm.tSarkin Jorumai liumniu, Sutiunmu 
Gerkwarn Knriti (he it was who killed Tiinari, thu smi of Burkin Sankara), 
Juli Kudu, Li fid i, Muulawakin tiawo and many others* TIicm- warriors r.f lfni-os 
time had no fear b war. When Dni-u mounted to go to war nn such dust was 

* ** pprbA|»i fnrtjr, T um not mm.* 
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ever eeen.ao many were hi* horses. The dost was like thellanunttad, DlVi was 
called " Mujokii HaW* lib was a wonderful and brilliant reign, lint, we will tint 
say any more for fear of “ ftsihiri." 

lie ruled Kuim twenty-seven years mid tin cc months and nine days, his reign 
ending on the ninth of Safer. 


Xi.VI- 0617MAOT, fVlN' OK DaBO. 

AJ1. 1202-1272, A.j». 1A46-1855. 

The forty -sixth Sarki w/u> Oautuaini. son of fMlio. His mother whk Shekarn. 
The hrst aet of hfe reign tna to build n house for Shelton At Tafnasa with 
a big mom the like of which wan never wen before. Shuk&ra was called “ the 
mistress nf the big room.* Osiuoamt was « learned and good mm and generous. 
He weecalled “The akin of cold water." The GiifiuJiirm Abdulobi obtained in his 
time almost iik much power as the* Stark E. while Qsratnntt u«i like his Wasdti. 
There was no war in HU.Lime except with Hadtujia, He 1 milt a house at Mogel 
and bal a farm there. In Ids time wudfen tfi obtained great honour — uniting them 
M tilluti i flu- Ahsurtii, and others. In Oeunt&mi’a time Sark in lhuwi Hello revolted, 
hut the Sarki enticed him to Kano and rlqiowd him. Highway rohliars ware very 
Miiinetomt because Osmium was m yood-Uno pored and merciful Ho euitld not 
bring himself to cut a man "a hand off nor, liecaiwo he was ho pitiful, could He rut 
a robber's throat. He melDed " Jaliti talilw kayo.” There was rm Hurki Like 
1 tin i for generosity. 

He ruled Ivano nine years and ten months. 

XLVI f. A in i run i, Son ok Dabo. 

AJt. 1272-1300, a.Ij. 1856-1883. 

Tlte forty -seventh Satki was Abdulnlii, mm uf Dabu. His us other’s name w;« 
Hhekkut.i, When he became Sorki he set to work to kill oil the robbers and cut olf 
the hands of the thieves. He was rat led w A lulu Sark in Tonka 1 because he was 
a .'lioiuj-uiirnk'd Surki, mtliless, and victorious. lie whk i pi irk to dt'potto rhieik, but 
kept Ids word to hie friends. He newer stayed long in one pitas hut went from 
town to town. In fats time there was u very great fen line, ami the nuarrel with 
Li tub tin grew big from sum II Itoginnings. The tiirkin Kano was eager to make 
war upon Uiubutu. lire first move was to aLUmk Kuluki. I>u« lya Lwvul of KuliO 
died Ut Kuluki. wlwttJiipoB iho Kurki returned home hiimulf, hut sent Ahdulahi 
Kirk in liuwaki Itm Ladan and his aim Tati da to war in /aria imuntry. They went 
til Zinin together. This win in the time of Parkin Zam AMulnhi Han HSimula. 
W him they returned from %uu it was not lono before I tan Hoskori made u descent 
u P° a Oworso. The Kurkin Kano sent Karkiu Hawaki on ahead and followed 
himself yetMuUj to meet Dm Hoskon Kurkin Murad t, west of l J worm A 
hnUle took place. The Kanawa mn away, deserting the Sarkln 1 hr wold l>un 
Lidun. thin lhwkori killed him. Tlie Kanawa returned homo in outs ami twos. 
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The Sark in Kano was very angry. He pave orders that n Iiouio was to 
In* built lit XaswtmWft for him to live in during (ho hut season; he also built 
a house at Tnrkni for the war with Umbntu. He had a bouse at Kellin 
Uuko where he lived uliru isL two years because of Dan Maji the neigh ixmr 
of [JuibatH. He fought with Wttji after the war with Kuluki, mil luok enormous 
spoil No inte known the amount of the spoil that was taken nt a town trailed Sir, 
The corpses of Wiujawa, slaughtered if hum I their camp, were liImjiU four hundred. 
Tim Sarki returned home* After it short time, thi> Sorki attacked "Wnrji again, and 
once mote took many spoils. Kuno was tilled with slave*. Ahdnlahi went to 
Sokoto, leaving his son Yusufti at Tarkni, While he was there Dan Maji emuc tu 
attack Yuan fa, A brittle was fought at Ihdiaiyn. Tin Karmwu fled and deserted 
Yusuf il Many men were sJnLu and captured. After this Ynstifa was tnude 
(taludiuiu Kano, and lienee iiii|uired much power. Ahdtdnhi sent him tu Dai 
from Turkai to capture Haninn,thn non of Dsn Maji. Yiisufo met lhirunii at 
IiiihIhj, and n battle took place. The (Jmbitnwa ran away, deserting Hartum. 
Yitsnfu killed and took many limn, ft in said that about seven hundred wotu 
killed. Afterwards YuMtfu tried to stir up rebellion and was deprived uf his 
iillico and lirnl to reiuniu in chagrin mid poverty till hr wna |ieimileM. AbdiiLId 
loriiiul the Sarkin Dswaki Abdu out of Ids office and with him Mafcunft 
Gndodiiumsil, Chimmit Diko. Dun lya Alabins, Galudimtt Abdul-Kiuliri, and 
Galadima Y usufu. Ahdulidii kill ml the Alkali Kune A tuned u Hufuiyi, mid 
degraded Mfiiiji SuUuuUtll, Muji tInjure, and Sail Kurild Musa* He deprived 
Malinin Dogo of his office of WAriri. The number of jioople tliiit he Limit'd out 
of office whs countless. lienee the song— 

%i Shj.|| uf 1 i ij-llIls lai^ a jiik'k.aiH Lo pltvAtc haul gluUllJ^ 

lie hiwkcil many towns, Tin made a now gate, the Kufan Fin la. In his 
lathers time it had l**n built up, He rebuilt the mosque and house uf the 
Turnki Jiniova early in his reign. They had teen in ruins fur many years* In 
his linn- Sonin Giuu was built-. At "rtcau lie mot Dim Maji itt war* It was 
towards evening when the battle was fought. Dan Muji retreated. If it had not 
Uhmi thiil, the light failed he would have lieeu killed. Abdtiltilii attacked fidtit, 
hut foiled. Abdlitnhi used to have guns iirt-d off when he mounted hi* hero*, till 
it became u custom. His cliief men wereSark in Yuki, called Malian* Dpgn, 
Mnllmii Is ink a. Jin Liam Ganlbtl, Sink in fhiiyn, Malbun ALilti Ua-Dnuneji, .-11111141 
Nufu. his friend .Mnlhuu .Mnau, Tcfidn his sou, Sluoiwki Siuuiiu, MaiiiiBsaru, 
Jekadu of Gurko, and I)ati Tabehi, Mu LI am Ibrahim was bis scribe, and was in ado 
Gnkuiirna. This man was afterwards turned utit uf cilice in the time uf 
Mohammed Ifcdo. others were the Alkali Zengi and Alktdi Sulim an 11 . 
Abdiiluhi went to Zorin and sat down at A lint, am I then lit Znnguuaiya. The 
Mndawaki All of Zarm was in revolt against Sark in Zftrii. The Sarkiit Kano 
in Hite jM-iicc between them and re to rum I home. In Abdulahi's time Salon ima 
Hurts a became great. In the time "f Mohammed B$Lo Hus man revolted and wis.-, 
Voi*. XXXVIU. H 
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degraded. In Abtfnlulu's time, too, the palace slaves became h-o great ihai they 
were like free men. They all rebeflad m Moliaimaed Belo's time t hut Allah 
helped Mohammed Belo to quell the rebellion, There were many gteati captains 
of war in AbdulAhi a time, men without Tear —m many of them Qw% they could 
not lie ennmaruted, but a few may be mentioned : Sark in Yjtki, Mallatn Dogo and 
his son Diiti, Jaruznoi Musa, Burkin BeWji Abidmkr, Burkin Bane AJi; Sorbin 
Goau Ch mittin, Sark in Ajnm Jibbr* In this reign Burkin Damsgaram Bfihbu came 
ea far as Jtixma ami sacked Garun Allah, Burkin Qumniel AM» Jatau came Ui 
Fogohiwa to attack It, Bark in Me™ it Pin Boakeri came to KatshiEL AUluhihi 
went to meet him* They met at Xim&da, hnL iEii 1 not fight. Fur ibis ronton the 
meeting wae called 11 AJgieb Bigiah Zuru Yakiri Zuru ” for they looked at each 
other and went bank. There was nbo ft fight between f kirn da Burkin Maradi ami 
Sarkin Kano at Biehi IVu.ra.lau tiUi nwqy and AMnlohi Lixrk all the spals, ll i - 
not known liow nanny men were killed and slain. We do not know much of what 
Abdukihi did hi the early part of his reign, lie ruled K:mu twtaty^even yeah* 
anil eight day a, mid died at Karofi on his way to Sukoio. 


XLYL1I. Stammim Oslo, Sou ov [ewahmi Dam 
A.rr. 1300-1310. a,ii. 1SSJMS32. 

The forty-eighth Sarki w m Mohammed Beta, unit of Ibrahim Dutm, His 
mother was Shckkam, Ho was u very generous Sarki He said to Ids friend 
Snrkin Fuda iJan GaLurna, ih You an? Waziri Kano; 1 piano in your I tun da the 
management of Kami," The Burkin Fade was unrivalled as a settler of disputes, 
l^kslo was like his Waadr, and Burkin Fudn won like Burki. When Surki Fjnla died, 
Mohammed lie In atm tolled out his legs because ho sjiw that now he must become 
Barki in earnest He expelled the Galadima Ibrahim from his office and banished 
him to Fimkni in Zaria, whence his name, ^GaUdima nu Funkui/ 1 Belo gave the 
post of Ootadkoft to his son Tukr, and hie son Zukoii was made Ban Tnmki 
Another son Abuhakr ho made CLtrotnu in place of Oliiromu Musa. 


Jbnitoi of thr ktr_naf JulXropaiM^o/ fnwiiMt, TV, XXXl'tll, 1^. Plat* IX. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO EGYPTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


By Charles S. Miters. 

Y. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Ws are now in » position to bring together the various results that have come to 
light in the course of these contributions, ami to study their relation to one another 
nnd to the broad problem of Egyptian ethnology. 

We have seen 1 that in modern Egypt the Moslem population takes on 
increasingly negroid characters ns wo proceed from the Mediterranean towards 
tho First Cataract. Is this the result of more frequent intermarriage with the 
iiihnhitunls of the Sudan 7 

In preparing to answer this question, wo twin not neglect the fact Hint similar 
differences in degree of negroid character!* appear to exist among the Copts of 
Lower and Upper Egypt, who arc known to have remained free from Sudanese 
admixture during the past 1,300 years. If, then, un increasing amount of Sudanese 
admixture lie the cause of the increasing negroid elmructer of Upper a» compared 
with Lower Egypt, it in clear that the intermarriage must have occurred at a very 
remote date, and that its result* have bean perpetuated since then. 

Put wo may reasonably doubt whether si) long a persistence of tho effects of 
intermarriage is possible- From many different quarters we have indications that 
ultimately an aboriginal people absorbs ami nxlcnainaUs the physical characters 
of those who come to settle among thorn. Tn the third of these contributions 1 we 
saw that tho repeated migrations of Greeks into the Fayum, beginning about 
2 ,'jOO veins ago, and ending soon after the start of the Christian Era, have left no 
trace of an effect to-day oil the physique of the modern dweller* in this oasis. Tho 
latter Iuivo a nasal index which is distinctly higher than that which occur* among 
the northern provinces of the Delta, and almost identical with the index found in 
till? Nils Valley in the unine latitude as the Fayum. 

There ate many writers on Egyptian ethnology who believe that from time 
hnmen 10 rial there have always Wti nt least two tacts in Egypt, the one Caucasian 
(Mediterranean or Libyan), the other negroid, and that to this day both these races 
are present lh rough nut Egypt, although prevalent in different degrees in different 
regions. Now we may conceivably look for support of this hypothesis in the 
following directions. 

> Jmrani Antkrap, lOOfl, vuL mri.jip. 237-361. 

s |>p. Sfil-iSl Similar condumiiri* wire reached in the -wnml nt thew tvmiribu lions, 

in hot comparison of the “FrtbWnrfc" and Modern Populate** <>f Egypt {ibid., lOOfl, 
vol. jtixv, p[>. W-DJ). 
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We should expect i\ml the inhabitants of Middle Egypt, where, presumably, 
the lwo races ore present in equal iiaLeiisity, would tend to show creator variability 
Hi m thcee of extreme Upper or of extreme Lower Egypt, In whidi one of the two 
tl ices presumably prcduiuimites to the mhttiye exclusion of the cither But, ns a 
fact, we have found no enuh tendency whatever. There is no evidence that the 
iFe^i^pItsB of different parts of Egypt differ in homogeneity* Here, however, we have 
to take into account our discovery 1 that the introduction of a negroid dement. in 
not luo greaL amount, although it may effect the average nuas moment, need not 
appreciably disturb the variability of (he Egyptian, We have seen that the 
modem Moslems are more negroid, yet are not less homogeneous than the modern 
Cojils, and that, the mixed .Moslems are more negroid. yet. are not less homogeneous 
than the mi mixed Moslems. But in each of she^o cases such negroid admixture 
is slight. We cun only conclude ilia* if aatlirepiinetrie evident is tn bo adduce 1 
for Lhe presence of a Caucasian and u negroid mco in the Egyptian population, 
tlwso tmm insist each exist In quite appreciable quantities 

Secondly, we slum Id expect that t die frequency curves for the provinces of 
lj pper and Liwer I^gypt would hove a markedly asymmetrical form the one 
showing a -kew in one infraction, the other in the oilier, while the frequency niryes 
foi the provinces of Middle Egypt would approach the symmetrical form. Again, 
by ni Terence tu the curves,* we find nothing of the kind. 

In the third place We should expect that a neritte of distribution curves of the 
aame umaftnreuieut would show identical jxtaks In different province* of %ypL if 
two locus really existed. This identity of peak* we have in general failed to find. 
Where it ncciitx wo have shown 3 that it cannot possibly fee held to indicate quality 
i»f race, maaiuiicb as the peaks Ur far tm closc (U. } are too nearly nF identical 
value) to have arisen from the inclusion of two types and their fluctuations within 
a single curve. 1 here i.% indeed, little reason tu doubt that if only immsiirt'hicnis 
cotild he taken in adequate number, the various provinces would each ^ive smooth, 
peaklm distribution curves. having, in respect of negroid character* different 
overages d^'pendens on Lint latitude of the provinces, but having like variability** 

1 con tend, then, that from the Jinthropometric staiulp.noc, every province 
contains a homogeuHius population, fiotwith^tn tiding that the mean inmsurenieiita 
vary in degree of negroidness according to province. On ouch side uf the variaUo 
mean there are fluctuations to like extents in different provinces. There is no 
anthropometric evidence of duality of race, l consider that in spite of the various 
i ei tilt ratio hb of foreign blood in the past, modern Egypt contains a hoimigeucoua 
population, which gradually shifts its average character as we proceed rut towards 
from the shores ot the Medi^miieiin to HuHu beyond the FIret Catanuii. The 


1 J^urtvif A /*#/., iOCtt, vul. siivi, p 270. 

* pp --17-2^, * Ihid+i fip, i54 r 255. 

1 It is highly prnUMr tli ii ilu poaker] < urvia, on which Frufemor KVtrio tmlmppilv \wh?e 
hb r ' ,r ll "1 IliiAluy Lecture far \m<, puhlialuii hi tin* Jvurttnf vol xxx%\ 

W- *? **h™l ^ XXVIII, XXIX . cir» *h*ct n> the conation sn 

iu&Lirticient nlimber of in c .L*iuemimtH. {€/. Hwm*tr£hi w tnl, u p, 44*. 
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transition with which vre may meet In such a travel is certainly not one from 
Egyptian to Sudanese* Wind imnaition there is, is from tho fairer Mcdilormncaii 
to the mere swarthy Nubian population— a very different matter. The effects of 
Sudanese admixture in Egypt and Nubia am almost as patent as they would be 
in England* At the present day, m wo have seen/ there is probably mure Sudanese 
admixture in Lower than iri Upper Egypt h 

A aide issue may be here considered. Wlmt degree of eomlation obtains 
bitwean the various negroid character within given individuals ? To what extent 
in Egypt, dues a broader face* for example, vary concurrently with a broader nose* 
or do thicker lips vary with a broader nose among Uio individuals! of j* given 
pro vince I 

To answer this question sadsbutoiily, I have determined the coefficient of 
uorrehuion between nasal mid facia! indices for die fifty-three inhabitants of the 
province of Keim p und 1 find it to be It will la; remembered that a 

coolllricmt of correlation can vary between the limit' of + 1 mid —1* the former 
indicting i^erlcat correlation in the snmo direction* the latter indicating perfect 
uomdutiuii in lLo inverse direction, while ft coefHdent of Aero indicates the ti n|jlI 
absence of correlation between tin: factors in quest ion. The value —0457 thus 
demoofitmtes a very distinct degree of inverse correlation between miaul ami facial 
indices. It shows that broadness of face wiLhin the community tuuda hi increase 
concumntly with broadiie&tf of nose—mnaamoh as a low huioJ index implies 
a relatively broad face and a high miaul index imp]son a ndativaly broad nose. 

I have n |m cmlmvoiired u» investigate the eorralatiou between ihicknesn of 
Ups uud hroadm^ of uomi I give below the nasal indices of those individuals of 
Minin iind As>liU who had imusmtUy thin or uimsuallv shirk lips. The run:elation 
between thickness uf lips am! bmidib of none is obvious. 


Th ul Up*. Tftirk Ups. 

fififiT 73-47 71117 S01J 

7G p QQ 73-91 7917 Sl‘B3 

70-59 Tfi'60 HLS2 820$ 

72 00 78-20 84 44 83'$$ 

72- 55 7917 — SMI 

73- 33 7917 — _ 


But to establish a correlation between features which am of negroid character 
is quite a different thing from demonstrating the existent ut n negroid raw, 1 
need not again allude U> the dldkultiea which prevent our acceptance of the latter 
thesis. Lin the other hand, the existence of a correlation between negroid 
charadteru is no obstacle to the acceptance of the view m to the ethnology of 
Egypt, which l am advancing in this paper. Thera b no reason why a homo- 
gUEtcons race, varying in iu affinity to nr&ndd and Caucasian feutnivn f should not 
ehow the correlations we have detnonstraiei L The i^.mditions which, in the ease of 


i Journat Anthvp* /mu., 1003, viik wxv\ f y ^S4. 
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given individuals, bring nlmut a greater negro id tendency in one direction, would 
be expected «. priori to induce u similar tendency in other directions. 

But what nr those conditions which tinve produce*! the varying degree of 
negroid tendency in different parts of Egypt if The Copts appear to exhibit this 
varying tendency according hi the part of Egypt to which they l>cloiig t in spite of 
the fact ill (it they have married solely among each other for the past 1,300 
years. Two explanations of the cause of the variableness suggest them- 
selves. The first makes it dependent on climate; the second, which we have 
already considered, makes it dependent on negroid admixture from the very earliest 
times, 

L have come to the conclusion that the effect of climate is far the more likely 
and more important of these two factors. I regard the aboriginal people <d Egypt 
as n homogeneous folk, showing an inclination to vary la two or three distinct 
directions, towards the Caucasian, the negroid, or even the roongoloid. The same 
tendency is also shown among the inhabitants of our own shores. There 1* hardly 
any tost of negroid or luongoloid character (save that of colour), which would not 
embrace a small but a certain number of our most purely bred fellow country¬ 
men.* 

Europeans show occidental variations in the direction, for example, of 
obliquely directed axes of the eyes or of frizzly hair. Such accidental variations l 
assume to have been present in the aboriginal Egyptian population, and I hold 
that environment has been the select Lug factor which has intensified and made 
permanent une or other of these accidental variations. 

It would, of course, Ikj absurd to say that a broader nose or a more projecting 
jaw is essentia] for a longer life in Upper ns compared with Lower Egypt, But I 
believe that correlated with these physical features there are certain unknown 
physiological factors which make life easier to sustain in tho dry, warm weather of 
Upper Egypt ilum in the wetter, cooler and more fertile regions near the 
Mediterranean. 1 

On the other hand, 1 am far from denying that sporadic admixture with the 
Sudanese or with Levantine peoples is without effect or that it has not taken 
place. l\e have seen how the modem Moslems are more negroid than the Copts, 
nml Imw the " mixed " group is more negroid than the unmixed Moslems. We may 
admit the act and the effect of occasional admixture, ami yet feel convinced that 
alone such admixture is iusullmieut to explain the difficulties at issue, 

lu sum up. There is no mtlh topometric (despite tlie historical) evidence that 

■ Thin fad the following objection mlduwl m Thomson mid Mclver f * The Ancient 

&aeu of the Ttnbail ; ,; .Nc torn would hi tow that a nngTv ikmc oml on European now *n‘ «mplj 
legitimatedo via t ions from a jrfngle ram type. And yet IW are the extrem.* which occur in 
nur aenc* J ' (p. 60). [ couumm! that llut extreme* rft, mwi and overlap, mu! tint in the uaae of 

Kgypt the margin of overlapping in tail) farther widened bv sporadic {Sudan,and Levantine 
admixture, 

* Comiewe for a ftiroilar tondathn the well-known tubercular mid rheumatic tVM> of 
|dijfnqu« mul wluiii iLtutJujf uanelvtiu 
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the population of Egypt, ptet or present, is com posed of several different races. 
(T’riorto the present investigation, my opinion had been diametrically opposite;) 
Our new jmthtepft&tfric data favour the view which regards the Egyptians always 
us a homogeneous people who laws varied now towards Caucasian, now towards 
negroid characters tocoording to environment), showing such dose anthropometric 
iik1tii.itv to Libyan, Arabian anil like neighbouring peoples, showing such variability 
and possibly such power of nbiarptinit, that from the anthropometric standpoint no 
evidence is obtainable that the modern Egyptians have been appreciably affected 
by other limn sporadic Sudanese admixture. 

AfPZiroSx. 

Tire following tables give the more important uictuuretuenLii made by me in 
Egypt. They comprise nearly all tiiose mcasurei units which have lure a drawn 
u|N-m in these contributions. A complete list of the data obtained has been 
already published'; it need not bo repeated here. The numbers at the tup of the 
twenty-four columns of each table refer to tin' following measurements ;■— 

3. Stature, 

(>, Height of shoulder from ground- 

7. Height of elbow „ „ 

8. Height of wrist „ „ 

9. Heigh L of hij^a „ 

10, Height of knee ,, „ 

11. HeighL of ankle „ „ 

13. Head breadth. 

13. Head length. 

14. Upper facial lungtic 

15. Total facial length 

16. Biuudar facial hreadth. 

L7. Mnrlmul facial breadth (bkygoiuatic). 

32. External mUsrerllital breadth. 

23. Nasal bread Lb. 

26. Nasal length. 

37, Qrbito-nasal are, 

28. Horizontal eireu inference. 

30, Auriculo-vertical radius. 

31. Auricula- frontal radius. 

32. Auricaln-mual mil tax. 

33, Aurieulo-ulvcolar radius, 

.''4. Auriculn-mimtal radius. 

3d. Anriculo-occipital radius. 

1 Journal Anihrop. /W, ICO®, VfA mil], pji, SS, S3 ! I1KMJ, voi. isxvi, p. 237. All the 
uicuunDUMlili, U'gvtlii'f with phulograplu ami other data (ak&pe, calunr, tenure, dc.), bare 
been departed at the Royal Anthrepotogtc*] tuilitute, where they sre available far future at ady. 
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Each subject, nftcr lie Int-J lieon photographed arid Ilia physical footum had 
been lulled, was marked with a blue iieueil ou the following points;—the tip of 
the acromion far tS (in the above lint of meafli raiuari la), the edf^o uf The head of 
the radius fiir 7, tilt* tip of tin* styloid process of the radius fur 8, the Hpjflr 
margin of the great trochanter for 9, tlio lower ln>riU>r of the interna] candy k* of 
the femur far 10, the tip of the inter util niibiletdu^ for 11, the glulteliu for 18 nod 
28, the nnfiion for 14, 15, 26, and 32, the lower border of the chin for la and 34, 
the lower angle of the malar hone for Id. and t ho external Girder of the orbits u< 
Llir- suture for 22 ami 27.' 

Measurements 6-11 were lukt-u upon the subject standing Inside a wall to 
which a measuring tape had bean fixed. A right-angled triangular piece of 
celluloid wus applied to the scute to find the height of the jioint in question. 

Measurements 12-26 wore taken with cnllijim in the ordinary Way, The 
sliding instrument, designed by Mr. John Umy land di-wt-rilted in tin's JoumtinJ, 
vnl. xxxi. p. Ill), was used throughout. 

Measurements 27 and 28 were taken by means of a stoel tape passed 
Vfllweeu the external margins of the orbits ncroon the nose, or embracing the 
glabella and the most projecting pdiit of the occiput. 

Measurements «0-3n were taken from the ear bole to the most projecting 
frontal or occipital paints or lo thu iioaiou, u [*JK*r alveolus or chin. An apparatus, 
fitted with a goniometer (a» described by me in .Von, vot. lit, So. 4, p. 12), 

was used for this purpose:-. It was provided with a device, designed for me 
by Mr. Gray, which kept tin.* horizontal or vertical traction upon the cur holes 
enlistulit during tlte taking of tin; various radial measure) iircnts- 


1 Hcri'ifj 1 li-'ive fsieij ire Tiled by the excellent AntinsjpdfogiieA* M*tkr»l< puMiniied by tlo- 
late Ur. Kind Schmidt, Leipzig, ISSS. 
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NOTES ON SINHALESE MAGIC. 

Bv \V. L. HiLUiiDBCB, M.A., Til.D. 

[With Flatus Xl-XVl.J 


CONTENTS. 

Ijmtfntjcroftr (p. 14ft), 

Gkniiiull Notaa : J feu|mi k~ 3t v (wrerantiIni turn of Iran its magici, uw of gold in 

magic, use of iUHieft tn nuigic, u*« cf garlic in magic, atsinmU in cotHwrtioa with 
niAgkc, cn-loim m connection with magic, “5 * in conntrtlan with iiuigir, tniijsiuuLnticn 
of copper silver, nibcdlfmeous notes (ji, mi), 

MtFtOLOflr : Horoscoj**, niimlets (p. ]J 3 d). 


MISCELLANEOUS MAGIC- 

t. 1 h a ftu kbh (MiHc^lliiiiiLiniii lintel) (j-. I .>!■;), 

LoVK-CnAH^y : With w* o*n Irnag^ frith n Anver (p, 137). 

CUAKKS tej ^ ecu ilk Fatdfp £ VVhh vxgiMi uuAg**, with uicdidntu, fry amtlltit# (p* 1 fr[l) m 

I>ui' ilt of ENFiMiEis: fty giving griping |wuftr*, by para tyring tin- month, by \m in typing tin- 
throat, by raiding sudden by cauaiing dckomug, by cAnning frloqiitin«xH!« <if union, 

by OUUtfllg a flow of blood, by iMiixing discord (p r 1G0). 

Killing or : By eikuh of n corpse, by mcttii of n pair of hand*, bv EKu-twa* of u codk k 

by blowing peppery by Sowers (p, 10 J Jl 

t'l IASQ1L r vr AH'fcAlULVCE AJflP iNViainiLITr (p. ItM), 

TtilETES (U 9 AHH& E'Hlt* OB a£i A P«Cflr*' JJOJC AdAINETJ I >IJIFI 11 i-fl deep, idia mi*d beVr*. 
iniNTlbui«»ii4 dmi-un, proton on, from thieve^ poniidimvid of tfrfevo*, deter now of 
tWflVM (ji r 

GjimiKa {p. leftj, 

Autumn asm Tkick ranting (p. \m). 

Dmu±nuf ; lo dotrei u thioF, by nn ordeal, during a religion* fcjrruioi;^ by rnttfrairiiiiiij 
diviner*, by omnim (p, E(>7)« 


CURATIVE MAGIC. 

Ifry ivDAB iHUn : MLwIJIumom nqt^ ortRu, rapiwdUH ot,. of dwila (.l M 

t ictmm nip: By uniting. t-v tying, by throng into m P ■» <n. m 

1 t ‘‘ kr ' ll,<l curing by -ibirtiunl tlirtad*, curing by invocation *4 

‘ \ l-:T'™**' h > «“>-<&*«■**, oft, t of Ji\ ,yo . 

Vrn^or food. l-irnn,.^^ ,ntro,, lf « of ohild), Uck „f milk in anting, 

1 , T i i I,Ba,,,tr> .. hJ-na™, w. irl ; 

t W U,- w hv f difficulty id 
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FROTElTlVE UMHV. 


pBOTKCTioK raou Pebils: From tuiiinaK from snakebite, iu or upon water, £igam«t lightning, 
in gt?nerol IfiSJw 
FtekTBcfimt or (|i. 

pKOTECTlGtf Ot Home* (]lr W)< 

PaoTECTiuif or Cucrs (p, IB1). 

Protect m* of CattLS <p. 101 ). 

Aiiprs; natal, children^ runulnbs charm**! abject** mutALhi? 

anjutatu, jmiinid product^ v«g»taBl* yrodkirth, medicinal eirtfttqjra^ tiiigtr-riiig*, io»erted 
anml^bii ymiLr&j* (fv I0i} + 


ISTEOWCTORV. 

Is the following notes the parts relating to .ftlyirming, to devil-dancing, and to 
astrology in Ceylon should be regarded an supplementary te Mqrmitkm whkh has 
lietjti published previously, notably in On Dcmonolufj/ omf Wiicticm/t iu Vctjtoft-? 
Yatikuit Ahiiannn «w nnd A*Vow XattannuirH, 1 TheIJfatwymidDotinttn of lUutki'nn?’ 
ami 8to\h>desisekt Modem* Ite petition of what is to l« found in those works haa lieen 
avoided as much m> possible in an attempt to give hih-Il details or ceremonies u» might 
be of interest to the ethnologist ami the folk-Joifst. The parts relating to the minor 
niugieal ptttOttceH (as distinguished from those particulaimid alsive), including 
amulets, enter. I believe, upon a Held which luts been but little worked* 1 

All my information (unless others-iso noted) bus been taken direct from 
believeru in, or practitioner of, the mutters discussed ; priori jinUy from Sinhalese. 
huL partly from Tamils and, in a very small measure, from Indian Mohammedans. 
As many of the Sinhalese, especially at Colombo, are acquainted with English, 
frequently mi interpreter was required in making enquiries us to matters known 
to the ordinary people. On several occasions my interpreters were Sinhalese of 
fair position, who bad known tne to have, since some years, an interest in matters 
magical and who had furthered it. in various ways ; inn in most cases I employed 
n ehornier who spoke English, whom I found to be reliable (except m to minor 
details in nmiters of memory, where ho Hnnetimcp became confused) on the various 
ocensioHH when, without bis knowledge, 1 tested him by means of information derived 
from iinlepenileikl sources. I wn* able, through Lius charmer, to obtain much in- 
formation fr o m other charm ere, to whom he vouched for my interest in and knowledge 
of the subject, olid against whose impositions, on the few occasions when such were 
attempted, he warned me. Freedom of eiwcdi on the part of these people was 
pro muted, I think, by my known possession of many magical books (some of them 

i (>. | hr gilva Giwnt-mtiic, in Jour. Vt>j. Brottck It. *te Sot., 1865-fl. 

- ,t. t:*|lawny; London, )»*>- 

* K- Upturn," The UubHyvml Doctrine of BtutMon, <rith notice* of the £<wakh>u, or Demon 

and oj rtf Bail, Of iYttWfcwy Incantation*. of Ceylon ; London, LBstW. 

■ A. OrlkiKWcdtl, in Internat. Archie, f. £Wnwff-, Hand VI, p. 71. 

* It. Clough 1 * JimkaUn-lfcgllnh Diet., isy* ed.,Lh«reare nuUijr rcferabft* giv E a, 
tbe dvfiaitwiu, to imth prefouianal magical pnetuiM and Ibw of dm f^lk- 
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containing mu* or particularly powerful mantras), or id who I believe, because in 
iSoido cases I was n^irib) as having a knowledge of foreign magic os Well as of 
Sin 

Tiro ordinary Sinhalese, with whom the European usually comes in contact, 
scenm to know comparatively little abunl magical matters, although they hove 
often no small jxirt in the conduct of his life. Wliile in many eases his ignorance 
is of the siune nature as tlmt of Europeans where the practice** of their own 
physicians are concerned, it is, doubtless, in others more or less feigned, prompted 
l*y the conimon disinclination to ajjeak of magical matters U> sHungers of superior 
standing, and with different beliefs. It is due to this that, while many of the 
notes relating to general Customs and to amulets have l*een taken from servants, 
shop-keepers, am] others ordinarily engaged, almost all those relating to charming 
tuid to «lev j]-dancing have I teen obtained from [ arsons engaged, to some extent at 
least, in the pruffasiiiiiul practice of magic. 

Although a very large proportion of the Sinhalese charms arc recorded (in 
some form) in hooks, I have use*) such lawks to a very limited extent in obtaining 
niy material. aud have drawn it, verbally, direct from prefeeriomd operators. Owing 
to this (although matter concerning u ceremony tus performed, and tint accompany¬ 
ing heliefse, as related to me, are assumed to la correct), there are, in many cases, 1 
taiievc, mistakes due to the reciter's faulty memory, such mistakes consisting 
principally of omissions or, sometime*, of conluaion iu the number of object* to be 
uaed in a ceremony. These mistakes are, however, I think, generally of hut little 
consequence, and are due, where confusion occurs, to the mixing of aortic of the 
least impurumi details of one clnliorat* ceremony with those of another perhaps 
equally elaborate, Unless otherwise stated all customs noted are those of the 
Sinhalese, 

As an itill to the comprehension of the matters to be described, the following 
brief notes, token from On Zioavaa%y mid ^Viiihemft in Crtfhm, on .some uf the 
essential features of Sinhalese magic concerned with devils, are up [tended:—'Die 
i luiuons are of two kinds; evil spirits known os Y<aka, wild form a huge community 
governed by u king ami by a *eriu* of ofllcera of various grades Mow him ; and a 
i»f inferior gods (whom 1 cull “ ikaisvokiit Devils ”), known as Zkiraltuva. 
Jl is? believed that thure lire enormous nuuilicm of demons iu existence, although 
-Illy about 50 or lit) of these enter into the demon worship. Tho Yak i do not come 
m person to afflict people, but act by (liltrally) » keeping sight - upon them, with 

Uu, »™ U it il» ton. w» .to.ll, Wtito, i» 

»«h tti.ir .,l!,.r til. toil, in,, Hhilt retold..,. bir daunt, send 

. W «to.n. reprerenree Utowlvc. tl„ .I,,™, (umuw) „« g ,j„ 

Ud.tot . Ttol, or S.°Ub». dittos), ton, ,re „ j, tumugv, toh » 

f" 1 . »*»“■• »d BruwtlL l„ , muUml . „ t 

"Tnt ' ? f*T “ “‘“•'MsM* ..Iltoi.™ „f uuniogteu 

k U “ U '“ «* u “ v ' rtlMJ rf » nub. r»ito i„ ,|„. 

«' “«*i» lotto Tire oiic,™ .,[ j. 
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divided mlo eight parte: thepower of inducing swoons. illicit sexual intercourse, 
the expulsion of deumiiH, tn>Uijn?l Eiuy: Lire attendance of demon a, destruction by 
discord, causing death, the power of imprisoning, ami the power of curing diseases. 
U» each of which sit* assigned certain seasons, days, and hours for their success¬ 
ful performance- Thereto a ceremony, tailed jimmtt (literally ** the endowing with 
life" )„ wlitob must be performed, in addition to the recitation of the words of the 
i!harm’ the difficulty and (linger attending which vary according to the result 
which tho operator wishes to oh tain. 

The spelling of the Sinhalese words in the text to that, in the main, of Clough a 
HinhnUsr-KmitisA 'Btdtoutr#, but os, owing to the doss, of most of roy informant*, 
many of tho words were received in a corrupt form, nil have not been identified [ 
W( ,rdn whose identities were not established are marked (1). Tho spelling uf the 
names of the devils to Hint of Grfinwcdel, in the cow* of most of those referred 
to by him. 

flEV KTUI NOTErt. 

Impurity (nnwiijinurf itnelinmifttyK —When in an unclean stale a person ouglit 
not to wear anything g»od or valuable, for such tilings are liked by tho gods, and 
they dislike them to be polluted. (Compare - Use of gold in wagto.’’) 

Kvil devils are fond of Lhe smell of the menstrual blood; benevolent devils 

hate it. 

During her mouses find for seven days thereafter a woman is mu 1 1 can. Should 
ran turn lw ploceil upon her before the seven days are past, they will not be 
affective. 

A (lerson who lias been chilrroed, for the cure of disease, the removal of evil 
inlhtences, or hto general lienefit. should for a certain period remain pure and out 
of reach of contain mat ton by persons in ui impure stale. As a warning to such 
people to keep away fttim the patient a few bunches or mango loaves are hung up 
in Lhe outer doorway of bia house. 

Coconut fibre is an unclean substance, because during its manufacture it is 
put into dirty water or andean places. Tho leaves upon which magical writings 
ure inscribed are, consequently, never tied together by channere with eord made uf 
that suhfttiutoe, When leaves ore found so fastened it to an indication that they 
have been tied together by some ignorant person. 

See“Protection of Infants'* for infants’ impurity; “ Use of gold in magic” for 
sacrilegious use of -old; and “Amulets (Charmed Object*)” for loss of efficacy 
caused by impurity. 

Umt if (Vila in wu'jitl ,—Iron to abhorred by devils. A reason (which ia 
p reliably really the result of the belid) giveu for thto to that the devils' king, 
Weoainumi. uses an Iren rod lo punish his disobedient subjects. 

In certain ceremonies in which the “sight" of devils to required, the 

1 [it t>rm. Ct<f^ p. 88.. are sonic note* on hupttHljr, especially ihat due to a dead Wly. 

i Compare notea U> ThuralotV EtAneprttp&k Seta in fouthtrH liu/ia, p (Ml. 
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“ decorated abaft " (altar of olleriuga) nml the stool which the ojierfilor may some* 
limes rest upon, most be mode without iron (wooden pegs are used uislrud <>f troth*), 
or the ■■ sight" cannot lw obtained. 

During Lhanderstorina iron objects are pm outside the house and exposed 
to the sky. This observance was explained as due to a belief that iron is disliked 
by ligl i tiling, which will not come near places where iron is exposed. 

Miniature swords made of iron, with scabbards of silver or gold, are souk- times 
worn by people as protections. 

For nlsnit (Ii ns.' weeks after (liefore ?) the birth of a child, a woman Wears ail 
areca-nut cutter or a grass cutter at her waist, with the blade bidden by her 
clothing. Should she be ill, or become ill, during that period the instrument is 
carried until health k regained 

A protection to keep evil spirits, the effect of the evil eye. and the like, away 
from a house, consists of a pur of iron ornaments, each in the form of a lion 
holding out a Fara-wal(d!a (sec “Amulets/* I’tt&chdfftula) painted yellow, and 
mounted each upon a li|t«k of wood, They are to 1>e fastened up, one upoti either 
post of the inuer side of the entrance to the house. The iron ami the Piira-mdalia 
are the protective parts of Lhe device; the figure of the lion is used becauac 
that animal is beloved by gods and licnevolent devils. The yellow colour 
bee no significance. In order to increase their effect the mu an tents are clmrmed. 

See " Amulets (Mist notes) {PnnrhAyuda) (Children’s niaoiets)'' and “ I’m* 
tection of cattle/’ for other amuletic uses of ireu; *’ Curative Practices (Klfbct of 
Evit Eye), (Crump), (Head-ache) " and “ Punishing devils " for uses of iron in curing; 
and " Astrology * for u« obstructing effect of iron. 

(•<r 0/ gold in magic . —Gold is a substance liked by the gods, who are 
themselves radiant with it. It is, consequently, a kind of sacrilege for a person in 
an impure state to wear gold 

See "Amulets' 1 f«r inserted pellet of gold; '* Protection of infants" for 
umubtic pellets containing gold • rind " Curative practices ( Hat bite)-" 

■ K °/ **<'«« t« mtigic. — See “ Protection of homes/' “ Astrology/' and ,l Amulets 
(An i nuil products)/' fur use of stones as aimdets; “Votive offerings*' for use of 
stones us hc-fotm ; uiul " Love-Cl minis " fur use of stones as conn tore. 

L*. t>j ifttrhc in magic . —Authorities on iiirtgir state that the evil devils hate 
garlic, whereas the gods and benevolent devils ure pleased by it. 


Garlic, either simple or charmed, is outer, by women who have brought forth 
children, for the purpi e of keeping off evil spirits and evils of every kind, and to 


promote the flow of milk. 



t he juice of baked garlic has been peered. |f drunk by the mother, this 
iKpral serve* to protect her from various sicknesses. 



ucven days after birth, in 
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As u cun? for hoad-ache, water into which some charmed garlic baa been rubbed 
is put upon the forehead 

As a cure for ear-aditi, some charmed garlic is put to to the tsar. 

in lutumtion icith iu«tjie* —In some forms of charming the devils 
summoned semi their pi[ ipurilions in the forms of various animals (see Don. Cey., 
p, WO; also “Killing of enemies ”). 

The animals used In cot meet [on with magical ceremonies should always be 
hUck, Thu fowls, unless their colour be specified, may usually he of any colour. 

There are four 11 clean " (pure) nniinuis which ure especially liked by the gods 
mul the benevolent devils—the lien, llhe tiger, the liufconi, mid the ulepliant. <t)n 
the H nunuist-pincs * at Anurwlhnpiim rme id the concentric semicircles is very 
frequently made up of a scries of sots of four animate—a lion, an elephant, a 
horse, mid a hull,} 

See ■■Amulets (Animal Products)* and various headings under "Curative 
practices“ for uses of animal products; "Killing of enemies" for uses (if cocks 
employed in charming; 11 Protection (Perils), (Houses), (Crops)," for protections 
against animals; and " Change of ajqwarftneo 11 for assumption of un tom I’s form. 

Colour# in- eentuftiiH) with tunt/ir .—Many black objects, such as black glees 
rings and Imiiyles and Idack liair ropes, are considered to Us protective. The 
flumes of tho painted or prink'd pictures need as charms in houses are usually 
black, in order to increase the protective action, or to make the picture itself safer 
from attacks. 

Hjack ilrrirnrrr or red dresses should hoL lie worn by children, because certain 
evil devils like lliest" Cohans, and are attracted by them. Darit blue, because of its 
rvaenihbtncc t<> black, is rather lxul for children'll wear. White, which is disliked 
Viv evil devils, is the best colour for children's dresses. Yellow is very good, Other 
colours may be used without affecting the child. 

The live Buddhist colours worn together are protective. 

Ucmiu euloure are beneficial to i heir wearers, according to the plane t* under 
wliieh those persons were bom 

See, for various notes, “ Animals in connection with magic,'' M Love-Chaniw,” 
« Curative practices (Bleeding), (llhildreua Hiektiusses)/ 1 and ‘'Baji^^nciiig." 

*■ 5 11 wmift'/i, )H with »utjfh\ —The pentode ( ^ ) is used as a design tn 
the construction of yantnu, and Is totued upon the body as a protection. Uk live 
(mints guard the “five gates" (those are figurative or psychical entrances, not 
physical oja;iiiiigsji of the laxly, whereat unseen eueiuiea are constantly watching 
for cliauoes to muse hartu. It is sometimes branded upon cattle in four planes, as 
a cure for lameness. 

See “ Love-charms/' ” Injury uf enemies/ 1 “ Killing of l^l^e^llies/ , and “ Amulets 
(Medicinal HuteUncoB)/’ for various applications of " o "; " Colours in...magic " for 


1 In Clough’s ^inkot^Stugluh Dietionaty, ctnkr variomi eempound word* oonneuctog 
with /MU mpaixhA, is givto much follt-lor* connected with M a." 
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um oi five colours; ~ Amulet* (Pate&&jftula.) m for u»j of five symbok; him I 
“ Aitmlets (Metallic Amulets)" for nw of live metals, 

1 ■ "H-tiii ufttfintt of fopj/tT to nih'fr. —The following recipe for changing (lopjser 
to silver is evidently merely one for making a white alloy, or n tough amalgam, of 
silver. It was given from memory. 

Ihe liquids used are ►— 

(fl ( i A decoction of about twenty sliced lemons boiled with a handful 

of salt. 

{b) One meamire of juice extracted from tlic bark of ait old mango-tree, 

(c) Three ititmqres of lemon juim 

(dj Three measures of the juice of ihe himtra#$d (u kind of bilitubi, 
Avtrrhoa carawiAfi/n) fruit. 

-I Him* measures of tfe juice of the hit in {Aurrrftva trUimbi^ country 

goose ferry ) fruit 

(/) One measure of the milk (juice) of the r/amrd (!) [htla-ttati .(f)], a 
kind of milkweed plant, 


Um copper is first buried in the earth for three days. After cxlmmutSn it 

“ T* I”' i>l "T l h,t ° ,rt > 11 is UC!it with kind of hue sand, and 

1 f it p iingMl into tin# liquids* (4), (<?), (#/}, and (V) in turn, ifing heated Ijefore. 
and Cleaned after, each plunging. After these openftm the copper is molted in 
> crucible with two cents in weight of lunnsuiy. To this amalgam are added one 
i m tvcjt,jii, iij mher, one cent in weight of M com ailver, am! one c^ufc in 
weight of iron sulphate (apparently, but, al thorn* said n* 1« .\ 



AsTtOUHiy. 


HoroKtqta. —A Ktld-pui-kada (•* — * * 

the Jam relating to Urn birth of 
generally masl, but paper is often 
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prepared by the astrologer when the applicant's ftial bureau w k uoiui trusted, anil 
serves, since otter copies oro not required, as a basis for any horoscope the applicant 
may order later. 

Horoscopes have, a] must in variably, the form of a roll, for the mtsun tb.it it i.s 
considered necessary to write each limnscope upon a single ula-Jeaf, which is test 
preserved in rolled form. llaiv/seopcs* in the language in which they are prepared, 
can he read only by the initiated* for which reason people sometimes have their 
horoscopes tnuialntot] into ordinary language; the translations may, unlike the 
actual horoscope, be written in ordinary honks without prejudicial effects. 

Amuitis .—The favour of the planets may bo aeon red, or unfavourable 
influences due to them neutralised, by means of written amulet* (see tfi Yanina 
The favour of a planet may tic secured, or evds due Lo it averted* by wearing the 
atone which represents it, or by wearing a certain colour. A planetary at*™ ought 
not to be set with iron, nor ought biw* which h ei bm metal, bn used with it; it 
should be set in gold, silver or GOppcr. 

The j\ T tummt.m^nn^ t a favourite amulet aiming the tetter classes of Sinhalese, 
is a finger-ring, almost always of gold, set with nine gems (iVin^frn^fjw = nine precious 
atones) and suitably u harmed. The nine gems used are representative of the nine 
planets (sometimes each is thought to have the colour of the planet to which it 
corresponds.}, and might to be perfect 4 to lies. Jtfanmmtua -rings are worn ua 
correctives of malign jiliuieUny influence^ to bring gmal formHE, agaiiiit the effect 
of the evil eye, etc. Kings and other ornaments set with die nine gems arc 
oommmdy *n\d by the Sinhalese jflweUom, hut no amuletic virtue* are ascribed to 
these* which arc worn as ordinary personal jewellery. XaunratM-rm^ which 
have te>eti property charmed, ore kml to get. and very expensive. There appear Lo 
be three quite d k tine t methods of ini palling magical virtues to a AwYnWw/i-ring:— 
(a) (communicated by a (fearer of such a ring) By setting each stone, une at a 
time* under the influence of the planet lo which It correspond*; thus years 
sometimes are required for the completion of the ring; (fr) (co minim icnted lay a 
Vendor of nii ohiir iLifid ring*) By placing the completed ring, with other object* in 
which magical properties arc lo te given, in the preach mg-shed during the 
ceremonies to clear a village of disease, and Afterword subjecting it to sonic special 
bluings by tlm priests; sml {?) (communicated hy a channor) By charming the 
mechanicully completed ring by regular charming c&mmmiea. The charming 
ceremonies should extend over ei considerable period, the longer the better; Some 
rings are endowed with their virtues by nitio charmings in one dity, some by nine 
cl j armings in four and a-half days (= nine half-day a), some by a charming each 
morning and evening during nine weeks, anil other*, the Imt that are made, by a 
charming each morning and evening during nine months. For the charming a 
considerable milliter of things are used, including nine kinds of iluwera, nine kinds 
of buds, nine kintis of water, etc. The nine kinds of water are as follows: 
river-water, lake-water (from a body of water with an outlet), pond-water (from a 
body of water without nn outlet), wall-water, nun-water; water on leaves after 
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rain, water in the cavities of trees* water in the fields after min, and-water in the 
hollows of rocks on mountains ufLer min . 1 
Soe a] ho HH Amulots (Pp>Hff^dt/irffe)-" 


MISCELLANEOUS MAGIC. 


Charms as. 

Mmttlaju&w 7wte &— Should a charmer make even a slight mistake during 
the performance of el ,c serious charming cerciuony (i>. F a ceremony for which lie 
Inis summoned the “sight of powerful and malignant devils * he renders himself 
liable to an ini mediate attack by the devils ho has called upon, resulting in xeriouii 
injury and perhaps in demlL It is for Lids reason that the mantras for such 
lieitmioiiies must he learned by heart, And not read from a laxdc during the 
[jfirfurmanec, si nee in reading a mistake may easily lie made. A charmer prefer* 
t r > learn from an old book rather than from a new emo* because there is n stuullei 
clamed of errors, due to copying, in thu former/ The verses of other kinds which 
are recited during various curative ami protective cere modes mos t also he learned 
Fiy heart, because, although no danger due to flight tui^lukes in gjuitr recital need 
W 1 apprehended, the charmer etui not hold a hook (Ids I muds being otherwise 
occupied), nor reail while dancing. 

A pi. ul to w liich a charmer is exposed while engaged in #l serious s| uharming 
in that some rival cliatiuev, ji^ilous of him, or angry at not having heou himself 
uhoseu, may nnrler the summoning of the devils' '* sight M not merely difficult, hut 
even dangerous. 

A charmer always, if (tosmble, allows hi* hair to grow long. Should he, m often 
happens during the performance of 14 serious 11 charm eng, \h? overcome by the devils 
lie has summoned, he is revived by his assistant, who pours charmed water upon 
Inna and ties knots, aecmiipmiying the process by the recital of certain mantras, in 
]ib hair. Hindi knots arc tied only for the purpose of reviving lhe operatoi 1 ; were 
they lo made before the ceremony, in aider to protect him, he would find it 

difficult* i*r impas&ihfo, to get the devil* “sight, 11 since the diarmed knots are 
distactefol to theim 

A less ^ important rcasern for tl*e hair being kepL long h that in some 
''] SvtJ|J,r,ll h a ^ requited that the charmer dreaa as a woman (compare " Curative 
I'recticee. Barrenness ")* U certain of the cerernttut* in which he plays n woman's 
purt tliree strautto of hi* hdr arc plaited together, and the braid thus formed is 
retched from turn side of the bead upward, toward the middle of the top of the 

T ■ k f-a 1 1 1 nr.. 1 
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of such children who die is, it is said, much greater tlum the nofimaL This ciremii- 
slimce is attributed to the action of the devils, who ft-ar lest the sons may, when 
grown, follow their fathers' profession, mid cum n land the devils as their fathers did 
before tliPiiL Should a charmer find that hL* sons always die during their 
childhood, he may (ws did sctue of the charmers with whom I was acquainted) give 
up "serious " charming for a number of years, until his boys have passed through 
itm dangerous peril «J, 

Should a charmer bo undean (as from eating forbidden food, such as pork, for 
example), In- will have dilliciiky in obtaining i.he sight" of the devils he wishes 
to summon. For this reason i banners are mote rare fill than other men with 
regard to impurity in general. 

When he wishes to summon the “Bight" of one or more devils, Iwfore the 
main port of a charming ceremOuy, the charmer, taking sonic prepared da miaala 
powder in his right hand, and lulling it near tr> his mouth, pronounces over It a 
kind of mantra called themwirtlft-trarnma. Theft he easts the powder upon burning 
coals, allowing the smoke to ootnc upon him, thus drawing to lumstdf the " sight" 
of the devils lie requires, whiidi causes him to shake and to shiver. Some uf the 
dunma/ft waramft are so terrible and so powerful that they arc seldom set down in 
writing, but are transmitted verbally, generally by a father to one only of hi* nona; 
should the chiirinur write them cat, an an aid to his memory, lie iisuully buries 
secretly the leaves tjoaring them, before lw dies, Should straiigm wish to loam 
such mantras ns these, the elmr mm who baches them enacts n high fee for his 
tervices, 

When the prepared iluanmdu powder t resin with u small (iimnnit of nitre) is 
thrown upon ft burning torch, us is done in some ceremonies, it burns with almost 
explosive rapidity, giving a sudden Hush ; it is probable that the introduction, us a 
factor in bo many damning ceremonies, of the powder, the and] of whose smoko is 
Udievod to he liked by the evil devils, has lieeu aided hy this action. 

LovE-CmvjtvH. 

With tmxm imugtJt. —Tin; following method tuny be applied ttl the instance 
of either a man nr a woman | naturally, it is generally done for the former. Two 
images, a male and a female (the difference in sox being indicated principally hy the 
breasts of the female, which are absent in the male) are funned of it mixture of tivo 
kinds of wax, such as the wax of the hutnhlu lieo, of the large black bee, of the 
koneriya fly. etc, As the relative proportions nf tliese ingredients are mmintorial, 
comparatively hi null quantities of those which tire expensive tire generally used in 
the mixture. To each image there may he attached a paper !tearing the rnitno of 
Lhe person represented; nr the personality of Uie image may lie indicated in some 
other way. For the charming a “decorated chair" (altar of offerings, a chair 
is generally used for convenience) is prepared as follows:—Thu neat of the 
chair is covered with plantain leaves, and a hum I kerchief (or some similar cloth) 
of five colours is hung over the Imck, Upon the plantain leaves there are laid 
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eonw anu flowers, arranged to form niiip compartments, in each of which 
there is a betel leaf upon which lies a email copper coin (u $'Oem piece}, 
the middle compartment rontaimug, in addition, a small silver coin, all 
the coins being covered with flowers, IT jam the plan tain leaves there are hid 
a number of other objects—a leaf of the jak-fruit tree rolled na a cone and smeared 
with wet smidaUwood jwjwder. otic or two hits of camphor, three or four sticks 
of gainhd-incensa, a piece of fresh tamarind, a small bottle of scent (such us culogna- 
water), a hen's ugg, a woman's hair-combin',' comb, and, finally, the two images 
upon n layer of flowers of five kinds (preferably sweet-scented flowers, though any 
kind except kndttrn (<iog-lmnc) dowel's may bo used). The iituigeH are laid with 
the breasts alone in contact, the male above and across the fciuah' so that bis head 
is beyond her left side, and the lower part of his body beyond the right (jmaition 
as used by ray informant, who had performed the (.‘harm on several occasions). 
The charming is done in an empty house (where no contaminating influences are 
likely to interfere}, nr in a cemetery, a partially opened grave, or aoino similarly 
fltii table place, it) owning, midnight, and morning, and until it i* completed the 
operator must lie careful not to liccoma in any way impure (it is, indeed, preferable 
for him to keep away from all women during the whole of the day of the ceremony), 
ltcfora coinmoncitig lHo ceremony tho charm nr cleanses hiiuxtdf thoroughly with 
limes and water, and puts ori clean clothing, During the performance all the 
objects employed, from the “ decorated chair ” to the stool (should lie tine cue) upon 
uhich the operator ^iLs, arc thoroughly fumigated with charmed rlummala powder 
thrown upon hot coals. I he ceremony begins, on each occasion, with tho recital, 


seven times, of a charm to attract Vishnu's attention* and to ask his permission to 
proceed. I ids is folinwcd by the recital, 108 times (the counting being marked by 
the use of atones held in the hand), of a mantra wherein the operator lads certain 
five dcvila, w lrum ho names, to hearken nnto him exclusively, and whom lie tails 
(where a woman is the victim) " the woman that ] mention make to tremble, her 
Mood, her flesh, her cheat, the hair of her Dtdy ; and cause her to come to the place 
I indicate, to obey rue.” During the recital of the snantras the operator kneels 
lioforo the decorated chair. 1 ' Whon tho charming-!ms 1»een completed, early in the 
inoiuiug, the images are stipulated and (in tins case) the female image is tarried in 
the band, Iwhind the back (in order that it may noL 1* injured by tho breath of the 
jKreon carrying it), without a single word being spoken, to the woman's hoinw, ami 
is there buried secretly in a spot where she will be Su re to step over it, Thu mule 
image, meanwhile, is carried by the lover, When the female image has l*«i 
stepjHKt over by the woman it is exhumed and, pWad against the male image, is 
earned by Lha lover. The effect of the charming » re cause the woman re look 
a ter her lover when he passes, and to think of him to tho mansion of all else. 
.Should mamage take piece, in order that the affection of the couple may continue, 

tbo nnage, ought to 1* buried in a deep hole and covered with a large atone, Should 
v be ten* at any tram to break the ip* ** im (in lh(J ^ ^ 

” buned WLeTC th& WOmfll1 WlU * hereby her love is caused to 
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turn to hatred. When the spell bm been broken the image may be left where it 
lien or it may Im? exhumed im h more often the case) for use hi similar ceremonies. 

After the victim hoe stepped over her (or his.) irtmge, that image, when being 
carried by the operator (or lover), fihnnM, preferably* never bu allowed to get 
lower than Ids own waitti. Sinai M the image be dropped iiedilen tally, ii should lie 
picked up by the person who has dropped it* without kti moving a step from the 
spot iiL which he let it fall. 

The prominence of the number Jt.re in thift charming was explained as duo to 
the necessity of turning ihu beloved uue*s rive panelling' 1 ihwilmI the lover. 

With a jh&tr .—The following met hod is applicable only to a virgin \ it is 
applicable neither to other women nor to men. A flower having been charmed in 
a certain man nor, the victim develop an irresistible craving for ii the moment she 
sees it, and will do anything to obtain it r The lover carrkf? the flower in hi* right 
hand while pricing thu girl, and she is thus impelled lo come lo apeak Lu him, and, 
because of her desire for the flower, to do whatsoever ho may a.sk, in the hope that 
she may obtain it. The flower may be promised to the victim, but must nut 
he given her. since the uimueuE It entora hot pussesaimi the spell is broken. 

See ala}" Charms to Secure Favour/' 

ClJ Alt MS to Secure Favoujl 

With wctrtii imm^r — Two mate images are formed of the mixture of five 
waxes dracrihed under '* Love-Gtiartua, 1 ’ into one of which the name of the applicant 
for favour Is placed, the other receiving the name of the judge, governor, or other 
man whose favour m desired. The images are then charmed In the same manner 
m those of the love charm, the victim’s image is placed whom he will step over ir t 
and the other operations are conducted in similar farm. 

IFM — A certain kind of dianned oil, called Waiaia4eSh (?) 

(" Liking-oil ( J) **\ requiting an elalwrate process of preparation, ia rubbed upon 
Lhe peraoti or dress of him whose favour or friendship is nought When it is 
impossible to apply the oil to the victim its pomeftsor may, to mourn the result 
desired, rub a little upon his own forelieod. An oil of the same kind may he need 
as a love charm. 

A certain kind of charmed pa*te, culled Wam<*-avdvn ( i+ Liking-ointment (f) ,F ) 
wMch requites an elaborate proofs of preparation, and which should he prenerved 
in n box made of hdl-mctal (a choice metal), is rubbed beneath Iijb eyes by its 
possessor before lie enters the presence of the person whose favour is sought. In 
order that the charm should aucoeed it is accessary that the appUwmt lm dean and 
in clean clothing, and that it I* noted, by the victim, that the applicant's skin 
beneath the eyes is blackened A paste, presumably of similar nature, is used as a 
love-charm, 

% amulets ,-—An amulet which will cause all persons, arid even animals, to 
like the wearer of it, and which will protect him from the fury of the dements, 
may be made from the shells of the eggs of the birds which build their nests upon 
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the Mulls of houses. Some of these nhellp. hav tut* lieen ehelowil in ah amulet-case, 
the whotr* » channel, at evening, midnight, and mu ruing , m a cemetery, and, when 
the charming is finished, is tifed, by means of a string with seven elmriued knots, 
ni>on the -wrist or arm, where it will be exposed to the view of thoou whose favour 
is desired. 

Tile “jackal'* hern," described under ** Amulets (Animal product#)/' is nml 
as a means of securing favour. See also Amulets (Yainrasy." 

isjunv to Kxf-Mins. 

ft# giving griptoy paw —The victim's name is scratched upon a copper coin, 
which is then charmed upon a “ decorated chair," Whenever the victim is to 
suffer, the charm ed piece of copper is placed amongst the eiuhure of a tiro made of 
five kinds of wood of pas-jtt^iri trees (trees 1 Mutring citrus fruits, such as orange, 
mandarin orange, lei unit, lime, etc.); so long as the metal rein n in a hot the victim 
will huve griping pnhss. 

II# }>»fuli/zi hi) th* month , —The operator, hearing his victim spunking nr 
ringing, charms ihc palm* of his hands, and then, having separated then), claps 
them logetEjer suddenly, The victim's month is timer caused to remain fixed in 
whulever position, open or shut, it was at the instant the operator dapped his 
hands, the victim having Inst control over it. As a cure, one of the victim's frieuda 
charms the palm of his own I mud and slajis the victim's face with it, 

II# jMraitfxing th r ihrmt .—The ojienifcr, seeing his victim eating, recites a 
certain maid re seven times, ami then, at « moment when he see# that his victim is 
swallowing, clicks his tongue in his mouth. The victim's threat is thus caused to 
liecome instantly paralyzed, so that his food will go neither up nor down. As It 
cure, one nf the victim's friends recites « certain curative mantra seven times, 
vvhilc holding his thumb and index finger, spread apart, round the front of the 
victim’s lli rent, 

Hij sm*hlr>{ HIhcss .— Some dust is taken fruiti a print of the victim's 

right foot, and is dropp'd into a small king-coconut Waring « picture representing 
the victim, and having its top cut off. after which the whole is charmed. If at any 
time thereafter a little of (lie charmed liquid Ik* dropped into one of hia footprints, 
the victim will at once fall down ill, although not very seriously bo, When some 
of ihrr liquid lias keen used the efficacy of the remainder is gone. As a cuts, the 
victim drinks the milk of a coconut over which a curative mantra has lmen 
recited. 

litj ranting s> ng, An image represent Eng the victim is CHrviil from a 
certain kind of wild yam (not the cultivated, edible variety), which, to render its 
identity more certain, may be labelled. <Jn an i mage a f this kind, made for me, 
the hair is represented ns Imaging down, because, the eimmiei said, a person s hair 
falls down when he is bantam) Three thorns of one of the varieties of pv+jwpiri 
trees, having been charmed, are driven, with the recitation of maturas, into the 
head, the breast, ami Urn navel of the image. The image is then buried in some 
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spot where llis victim will be sure to stop over it, awl teMt there until lie has done 
so p when it h removed from the ground ami kept. The victim frill become very ill, 
and, possfhly* may die. The opeiator may. at any time, cause the sicking tc^ atop, 
by withdrawing the thorns, ifidtiug a mantra for each, and finally putting them 
into water. An a cure, one of the methods of readying the cJTecta of sorcery 
(flee K ' Curative Practices") is applied. 

Iff '*mxiwj inttmtivemr iff urin *\—This Hfell is applied to women. Some 
dust is taken from a nrtaul which the victim is Jtccuwluiurd to use p aml + having beet* 
charmed, worn in a packet tijioii the arm for alumt u month. The picket in then 
buried wfieic the victim will ho stare to step over it. and, when she ho* dune so. is 
removed from tlm ground und kept. The victim will |wss urine micuajringly until 
the spelt in broken, which result: may Iks uL^ompliuhcd nt any time by throwing the 
dust into wciter. 

!>*/ t\ jhm of M.tH'iL —The following method, which is applied to women, 

causes the victim to flow Idwd (ae daring her menses) unceasingly, until she 
becomes very ill, ami, if tioL cured t dies; it is called KilitnMi? ( ,f Bloodydssue**), 
A hunch of twigs and buds of the crec^r tdrtfi-uxl (Maluhir nightfllmde [iJW.Wfo 
atbftj ; I was told^ although possibly mistakenly, that a i]on-poisonems variety is 
us&d) h having been charmed upon a " decorated chair," i* tied to h .^iffhsu-dyed 
thread, the other end of which i* attached to an object iipon the bank of a etrcaiii. 
on whoso surface the hunch k allowed to floaty As long as the bunch floats upon the 
stream the victim will Huh 1 Min*!, jm4. the water flows, Should, m nmie times 
happens, the bunch become detached, so that ir floats away, the victim inevitably 
dies. 

in another method {nor. limited to women) for canning canttnuuu& bleeding, 
the operator, seeing the blood of lm victim coming forth. In however email 
a ijuantity, causes the hWrling U> continue until tiro spell k broken. 

% cawing dmonK —A picture rambling a jwimwi, with the name of either 
the h unbend or the wife of the couple between whom discord is to h& produced 
written upon it, k dm wit upon paper or upon o plflfiitoiii loaf, with powder toads 
from the root of a certain creeper; The picture, having tween charmed, is born 
into halves, one of w hich is presents! to n certain devil, while the other is retained 
by the operator- The tLiscerd thus produced may, if prolonged, cm I iu separation. 
In order to break the spoil, both husband and wife should fltep over Ihe ball of the 
picture refined by the operator. 

KlLLDtQ OF Kne>ije*. 

{ifj mmm of a rftq^e .—The corpse of u Imy less than seven years old, the 
first-born of a couple esich of whom was a first-born child, ts ejehunted and te 
olmrmed in the cemetery, During the charming ceremony various apparitions of 
devil* appear, in the forms of tigers, foses. Iwnm, etc pliant, wild hulls, pigs, eta., 
which must instantly he enpplied with their proper foods, lest they injury the 
operator. An assistant should be at hand, with charmed water from a "new well" 
Vot, XXXVttL ^ 
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(aee u General Notes I'Mtac. tiotew) tr ) in a new pot In readmes, with which to 
h-vito th£ oponttor wlienevirt ii-o becomes insensible through l'H)ing overcome by 
tin- devils. WTitm Lhe corpae has Urn charmed three limcH fat evening, midnight, 
:iuii morning) it is? taken to :i house ( preferably nnocfiupicdh urnl in laid upon 
it rli.Mii white oh all upon a chair, with a few (about t tii > amtill jingie-bdb m each 
wrist. and a rattan cixil- in its right hand. Then, a small opening tr« ihn miter air 
having been made in the roof above, iUt- coi-pHO is charmed Of a sudden Lho bulls 
upon the wrists are heard t■ ■ jingle, and the rorpxo dkijipcars, h aving its place 
empty, but only for a moment, for il re&pptmis almost instantly, During its 
absence the corpse! visits the victim, and kills, or at least severely injures him 
{unload turned back by counter-mug io) hy striking him with tin? rftUnm When the 
ceremony Im lanm completed the eorp&e m cleansed wills limes mu! water, and ri 
put away md kept hy the charmer. (This charm, the name of which wns given 
mo m u Trii-kidutulul I'illi Vr p* Tliree-tiret-1 jh j-rsa IciUiug-fiptsU "], i* similar to that 
described in Ikm, fVy„ pp. KH, WO, under the uaun- of " Cnnutnt Pitti?' tlmugb 
diilimug in a number of deliiils.) 

By mrnns qf n janr **/ htinth t—(Th© following information was brought to 
me, together with the two- ivory hands* from li charmer in n jungle village, ami 
fftHted, partly verbally,partly in writing, thru ugh two Nf^r.- it reached 

me Hath ibe-e pmsoua were charmers whom I knew, but neither of them hud 
ever heard of the met led m given. The bauds brought appear at one time to 
have formed the primsljMil parte of a jm.ii- of leicksem tell CHS, and to have been 
adapted later* by the engraving of magical words, such as (>m> Hum, M ba 
viotemtu," vte„ and of magical signs, to scam; magical purpise. Although my 
infonimtbn wjw nut i-litiiined at first-hand,] have reasons For assuming that no 
attempt was made to impose upon me hi the matter. 1 give the in fur mat ion as 
1 received it. U-tieving that, even if it benot true,it La worth preserving ns folk- 
lure,)—T he hands, which me made of the bone of a mans foivhuid. are channel], 
ami each laid upon its own ' decorated chair/' Tim devil Mahnauhoh having been 
aimmiuiird, the charming ri proceeded with Until the proper uiajiLm haa been 
ice iied li)8 times, at which mu meat one hand, jumping tip from It a chair, joins the 
oilier hand. One ■*( Urn hands in then buried in seine place where the victim will 
h* sit re to p;u& over il f while tlte other is retained by the operator. At the 
moment the victim passes over the buried bund he is struck t>y the devil 
Hntrihohun bo severely t, unl*w a clmrmcr lx? caller! fo t,, cure him. he dies 
wiihin a day or two. The mark of 1 bedevil** lingers nppe&i^ where the victim 
has Ik^jii struckn 

% of a code.* The operator, Wing partinllj dug out o uuw grave. lies 

do*,, in it. upon U new mil, with a - derated chair" over hT, Lrawt, and « white 
cock (tram wha* «ub seven drops of have lam. htken nud plaeal umon^t 
llto objecra on the eWr) lied to tho great too of Ms ri S ht tut Vuriouo foods aru 
at " m,J : ^ ! K ' #'? to ^ “ they and a„ assistant stands hr 

r^ly with drarmci wau.r to rartve the o^ r wbeflevcr ht3 
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or grinds his teeth in hi£ ecstatic agitation. Amongst the objects upon thu 
w decorated chair " are five thorns, laken from five slide rent kinds of ptw^iupri 
trees. ’Whew the charming has hutm gone through three timcs.the chair and the 
cock are IFila-u to a Isolde (preferably unoccupied) where there ore neither unclean 
thinirs nor women about The operator life om of the cockb wings, and phu-ea 
one of the thorns against a tender spot beneath it; then, having recited a certain 
mantra and menLiouud the v^tima mime, he jumbos the ihmn in just far enough 
to draw blood. At the instant the cook cries nut in ago]ay the victim dies, 
bleeding* The thorn is not withdrawn, hat is allowed to full out of itself, a result 
which soon or rum, The thorns remaining umy In ni-vd, without further tbiirming, 
to kill other poteens being* in each case, used with ji white cock, never before 
used in rhsirnung,: wlrieli lias b^ui charmed by ^[k.-hiv to the smoke of ifuftwofe 
powder over which a mantra has been recited; the only variation in ouch ca^ 
consist s in the nauto of the victim who is mentioned. 

A cock which )m been used in this ceremony is regarded sib having been 
given to a devil, ami is never afterwards used in ohamdng ceremonies, It< is 
taken away by the charmer nnd p after halving been kept awhile by him, is sold. 
A cock which has been charmed is thought to be jrartietilflrly suited for cock- 
fighting, flintsd it is, more ur leas, under the protection of a devil, and ii is usually 
bought for that purpose. Xo owe cures to ms the Ih^Ji of a charmed fowl* which 
I’auseti many people to have a prejudice against buying while cocks for food. It 
is. however, generally }H^«ildo to recognize fowl* which have been used for 
charming, since The wound whence the duiruior draws the blood leaves a light- 
coloured ectr upou t lie rod comk {li beems pro liable that the use of the blood, in 
this mid in other injury charms 3s a softened form of this actrnl sacriBeo i?f the 
bird* h thing which would be repugnant to Buddhists as devout as are many of the 
Sirihalftflo charmers. A charmer w hom I had varfeis opjwrtuiiities of observing 
w»s very careful not to injure animal?, nor even imwta which annoyed him in any 
v-ay ; 1 do not know, however, whether this man would practise charm a causing 
smtHi* injury to persons, sin a- many rhuuraa refrain from rmeta It is possible 
that Lho dislike to taking life applies only directly* ami not when the action is 
produced through the agency of devils, instead of by the charmers own ha ml) 

jPy Mowing peppery—A certain mantra having Wen recited (without 
elaborate ceremonial) over some pepper* of a certain kind held in the hand, the 
peppers are taken into the operators tiumtli and, being bitten into pieces, are 
blow ii out in the direction of the wind (the operator standing with hiH luick to the 
wind). When the pieces are blown out, the victim sumiltaneoady falls down, 
bleeding from the nose and eara, and, anon after, dies. 

% jliMYrs ,—A mutt* grave having been opened, the operator goes into the 
excavation and diarnis the IskIj until St site apjind prctradu3 Its tongue, which is 
then ut once cut elf by the openitor, for use m an object very jicwarfui in soraeiy. 
If Howe re, together with a tongue thus obtained, bo properly charmed, upon 
a 4 decorated chair/' any one of the flowers, Sr thrown upon the victim, will cmisve 

sr 3 
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him instantly to fall down, bleeding from nose and ears, as though he were 
attacked by a devil. 

According to another informant (who was not n charmer) nn oil, very 
powerful for working evil, may be extracted from a tongue obtained in the wanner 
described. 

CBAStte or Appearance an e> iKVtsnuunr. 

Tliero is a ehorrntfi mixture of certain medic in re. including the ashes of w ,M *» 
hairs token from a black cat, which, when robbed upon the face near the eyes, 
makes the operator, although present in his own shape, appear to other people as 
a black cat. The assistance of the devil Bfttmuvu (set; " Thieve,* t*.‘harms, etc.) ) 
is invoked In the making of the mix lure. The charming is not so dangownw as 
that used for the substance following. 

There in a charmed mixture of certain medicine* which, nibbed upon the lace 
near the eyes, produces in visibility at night. Tim charming of the mixture is 
conducted in a grave less than seven days old, and is attended with extreme 
danger to the operator, as he summons the " night" of three powerful devils who. 
should he make the slightest mistake, set upon him and kill him instantly. 

TiHEVBS (CHAWS USED BY, OR AS A PROTECTION AGAINST). 

Charmed steep ,—A stick of some one of the woods is wrapped in o 

piece of doth containing a mixture of the three powder* rfumiNofa, hittatuinaitchal 
(frankincense), and k(kimavmt», and, shortly before 1 icing used, is dipped into 
coconut oil. The torch thus formed is taken to the house to he entered, and, 
having been lighted and a certain mantra recited over it, its smoke is blown through 
the keyhole of the outer door. The inmates of the house will, in consequence, 
not awaken until sunrise. (The toreh is called fUlhi rd tw -puntlnnm (Itfilmava's- 
toich); Mbirava.s powerful earth spirit(eea below) is appealed to becauso tlm 
Sinhalese usually sleep upon the ground.) 

A certain in it utm (called " Nvli~wnHtrn," ** Sicop-iDantra”) is written upon a 
pieee of pdai-tenf which, held in the right baud, i* exposed to the smoke of 
dummtla powder thrown u|khi coals with the left. The charmed le«r is thrown 
into the house to be entered, whereby the in tun ten are caused to sleep soundly 
until the person who him thrown the leaf .steps into cold water, 

Cbtiruiftt kens ,—A key in attached to a cord, atul js held by this, in one 
hand, by Lite operator, who, absolutely nuked (without so much as u Hiring tlpon 
Kib body), enters a stream or a body of water, up to his knees, to perforin tin) 
ceremony. The operator holds in his other hand a lighted torch, while liesitle 
him ttouta a vessel containing rfumumfo powder. Having taken up Home of the 

. . . hb u,ww “ 11 «F«. * h « torch. and, swinging the key through the smoko 

thus produced, recite* a certain very “serious" mantra 108 times, The diaroi- 
mg haying been completed the key i e mken , i0 wW Mng ^ krn 

before its employment, to the lock which it is to open. 
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Mixtilamow charms .—Thieves sometimes employ a method (which m also 
iwcti by friends to play a trick on a family) to MD» a hoinse to appear 
suddenly us if jllied with serpents, whereupon tho people in it rush out, tearing 
it unprotected. It consists in throwing a small quantity of a certain oil into tins 
ftiund of a lamp. The oil is produced by placing tho dead body of a whip snake 
\(h(UiUa), after having buried it for a day or two, in a vessel in the sun, and it is 
afterwards charmed in a cup formed from a human skull, 

(See atm " Change of Appearance, amt Invisibility /’] 

Protection Jrm ihicM .—'The Pirit-gantm, a yantra founded upon Lhe Pint 
smtta of Buddha, will keep thieves as well as evil spirits away from a house. 
There is another yon tee, called Aghmi (?) which, framed and hung up, will 
pro led n house from thieves. 

Oil charmed in a certain manner, if burned during the night, will cause 
any thieves who may enter the house to tome to the lamp in which it is burning, 
and, standing before it, with the palms together as if in salutation, to wait quietly 
until captured. 

When valuable jewellery is to Inu interred with a [larsipti, charmed oil is somft - 
times rubbed upon the corpse’s head, in order to prevent thieves from opening and 
looting the grove. 

Ilfitkirava Lb a very powerful devil who dwells witluii the ground, one of whose 
duties in the guarding of treasures hidden therein, so that only the rightful owners, 
tho descendants of the persona in whom treasure* formerly bdeuged, can obtain 

them. 

Punish mad uf thiem.— Charms to cause injury or death an; employed as a 
revengeful punishment for the thieves. If the thief in 1 unknown, ctmuectiuii 
with him is established by means of something with which he baa been in 
contact (such as earth from one of his footprints); should he be known, an effect 
more powerful, somewhat in proportion to the knowledge possessed, can I* 
obtained. I u one case, which occurred during my stay in Ceylon, a diarmcr whom 
1 knew wan willed in to cause injury to a man who hud run off with some money. 
The thief's mother, however, having heard of tho plan to injure her son and fearing 
its terrible consequences to him. secured and returned the stolon money. In 
this instance the charmer received ludf the amount of the fee to which ho 
would have became entitled hud tho money been obtained through M* actual 
operation*. 

JMcftion of thieve *.—For various methods of determining the perpetrator of 
a theft see " Divination.” 


GambuHq. 

There are mantras for the charming of coins which, when placed os a stake 
or port of a stake, invariably (unless conquered by some more powerful magic) 
cause their owners to win, [A copy of one such ehato, famous for its efficacy, 
from the liidle district, 1 wiring eomc into my possession, I was lagged (and 
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even offered pntoaats of books) by several of my luxjxianit&Mee, dumaers 
themselves* who learned that I \md it, for permission to make copies for their 
own use.] 

See &\m u Amd $£0 (Metallic Amulet*)." 


Amusing and Trick Cua&us, 


L’infer tlus heading are given charms performed for the amusement, sometimes 
malicious, of the operator, or of his companions, or in order L-j impress spectators 
willi a sense of the charmer's power It should be noted that charms regarded as 
amusing in them results are po^ibly merely rnfedded versions of charms to canoe 
injury; thus, for example, the charm given in Dcm, £Vy. T pp* G5-ti7, to cause 
devils to throw stUuics incessantly at a house until Lhe iniuate.^ are driven 
out* was described to me as a means uf causing not very serin us annoyance. 

In the place of some of her eggs, s.-veti areea-nuts art* put beneath a sitting 
heiij and are allowed to remain until Lhe other eggs hate It. After removal from 
the nest the nuts ate kept until needed for the trick. When a drum (the noise of 
which uiay become monotonous, even annoying), which the operator dcsiitts to biiEst* 
is heard, he places one of the orcca-tints between the jaws of an orecu-tutl cut Lor, 
iLii'.l hw \ing recited a certain mantra over it, elites the jaws id the. instrument while 
ihv. ih urn is sounding* thus causing, instantly, the membrane of the drum to bunit. 
If a jailmdeaf upon which a certain mantra is Inscribed be put benuutii pi 
luormr used for pounding rice, any woman who uses that mortar will leL out wind 
in lime with cadi of her strokes; if two woman uso Lite mortar together, both 
w it] bo thus affected When mi uL-cumncc of ibis mi takes place an investigation 
is iuadu T ami the dmmi, if it has been used, is at once revealed. 

Ie a palm-leaf ujioii which a certain mantm is written be hung m a well, cadi 
vuinum wliu draws water from that wdl will find that her waist-cloth drops each 
[inn. *hi puus he£ jar of water under her arm to carry it* causing her to pul 
d.nvik tin- jku in order to readjust ihr wabt-duth. Investigation being made, 
\lu- hanging palm-leaf is at once discovered and removed. 


In order to attract attention Sinhalese- call out a sound similar to that 
made by owk, to cadi other. If a piece of burfe, taken from a tree upon which 
" !wo ' iwk ll(K>tb S to each otlLenUacliamiedm.il buried by the dmt of a house, 
whenever a pc^on coini^ out of thui door he will think that ho hears someone 
Lie house calling him, whereupon, returning, he answers, imd mud. eon fusion 

mnlfe. 

(for aaham l„ wm . homo to nppcar aa though BUad mil, mirpoou KO 
TIiiovm ((.'harms, eUi.)") 


i.. J r l, “' h'-'t ; u ," lm * ) ta ** “i™ * ■.tan dou. 1 , 01,1 

h, ,« toon. ,,„d ftU df l» .Wok, m u to ,„„to tla [uo 1,1 v j„„i[, „p ,.„d ,l,.w„. 

5 “tlTi? “ K T! ■ “ mtai " “>ta B* hand with wl.id, 

roa>wL " b "™‘ 0| "" “ 4 Ita paddy .hid, ta. 1*.,, 
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H a certain mantra be recited by a person ho is thereby enabled. having 
thrown his hair (Long hair is commonly worn by the Sinhalese, and particularly 
by ehuttnvTtt) toward ft wall or an archway, tu cause it to remain attached there, 
sometimes «j strongly as even to support his weight. 

There is a certain kind of magical paste which, when rubbed upon the face 
just beneath the eyes, rottn* the person using it to apjHar, to persona about him. 
to he doing various extraordinary things, whereas he is actually doing nothing of 
the kind 

A [lerfornimtce of the same nature as *' fire-walking" cere monies waft gone 
through for me at Colomlxj, The jjerformer was a Sinhalese workman, who 
said that the mantra he used in it was a sommvliut reuret one which had 
descended to him through his father. The performance was gone through 
merely to illustrate to me, at a moment's notice, Lite power of magic, and no 
charge was 11 imle for it Some Sinhalese who were with me at the time, 
appeared to be much impressed, although they bad seen the trick done before. 
A piece of iron was heated to redness, while a small boy ran out to fetch a 
bowl of water. When the water arrived the performer a timed it with one of 
ids tools, mean while muttering bis mantra over it; nothing, 1 think, was added 
to die water. Having placed thu piece of rod-hat iron upon the ground, and 
having poured the charmed water over his foot, he placed the foot firmly upon 
the iron, beeping it there until the smell of burnt flesh became quite aLrong. 
He then exhibited his foot, which showed a fresh burn upon the thickened Arab at 
the heel, aud Dually stamped upon the ground with it, in order to show that it gave 
him no pain. 

It is possible to charm a target (such as a coconut) so that, when it is hung 
up, nmrkuiiion cannot hit it. My informant (a charmer) told me that ho had soon 
such targets set up ou various occasions, and that even Europeans had boon unable 
to touch them. 

DlTISAUCttf. 

fe tlfitei a thief .—Tire names uf all the persona suspected of the theft having 
been written upon separate sheets of [japor, and these luiving been charmed, all are 
loutlier put into a fire. All the slips will be consumed, excepting the one which 
te-nrs the culprit’s name. 

The names of seven [tersons suspected of the theft having been written upon 
floven slip- of pajwr. the slips are laid out with a white cowry-shell opposite to 
each. The arrangenmut is then charmed, causing the shell opp>site to the dip 
hearing the culprit’s name (if it be there? to slide over to indicate it. 

The names of all the persons suspected are written upon separate alipa of 
prqjer, und each of these is then relied up int» the form of a cylinder. The set of 
papers having been divided info two parts, one of these is placed upon a mao's head, 
the other upon the ground at his foul. Then, a iiair t>f jointed reds hiring been 
formed, eauli by joining loosely the ends of two sticks of Utrufla wood, two other 
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men take each on- end of each of these rods, and hold them by the anus of the 
first man, tit the level id \m shoulders* while a fourth man walks round the group 
fumigating them hy sntifuu of dtmmala powder which be throws upon a pot of 
tx®]* which Ian- carries, and the requisite mantras are recited. The charming 
causes the joint* in the rod to bend toward the pile con tainting the culprit's name— 
upward p if it be on the (Lend; downward, if it \w on the ground. The pile thus 
selected is divided into two ports, the other pile being rejected, and the ceremony 
(A selection in repeated, until finally, through tiUcctt&ivG divisions ansi elections, 
one slip mil y, that which bears Lhe culprit^ name* k left, 

A certain kind of table, having a circular top, and but ouo leg, which lififl l*een 
charmed, is employed. The persons £ii.^]»ebfecd having placed their hands upon tin* 
Lap of Llto table, it leans toward the culprit* no matter where lie stands in the 
circle, nor how he changes his position, 

A fowl having ku?n rhaLined, each of the persona suspected touche* in turn 
the bird, which, silent when touched hy innocent persona, will i:ruw at once upon 
toeing touched by Uie culprit An u maims of proving that n peram hm actually 
touched the fowl* some oil, which will mb off on the lingers, eh put on the bird + s back. 

i/y^yr t rrdeati —in order In determine the truth or falsity of a statement* the 
person making it may be linked to step over wmefchUig i such as the coiub, the 
Iiead-chitli, or a few hairs of the head) taken from flu 1 head of the pcrsmi dinpiiliug 
ii 1 ^pcnthig at the saute lime the doubtful statement, Should the statement 
^ u * ltrue thc W&m mating it will, it is believed, injure tiimaeif severely hy 
h lipping or in some other warmer, during the trial, or* if not then* certainly within 
seven days. 

/tin tn$ a rttigi&ittt ccremotij/ —For divination. by a kapuwd^ daring a dancing 
ceremuny for the relief of an afflicted village, see Curative radices (Curing by 
in vocation fif do i ties )'* 

hy proftawmiil tlu-iimr *.—A hook for divination used by itinerant fortune- 
tell? r* coiim*to of nmmiher of small ola-leaves {in ono instance, twenty-eight), upon 
i * ^hi^h ban answer ly ^tue question, The applicant* having concentrated 
hi.^ mind upon the question to which he wants an answer, places the coni used for 
lauding thi leaves together between them it random; the answer is shown upon 
the leaf thus exposed 

..rr.M l h[ivj dropped upon a person by a IhiiI 1 lying above him th an 
Em n f ^retelling eirctmataricfcs which vary with the bird's species: similar! v p dung 

,lpd "“ **$WV™*"* by am w a lizard is a furetelling'fuLiiic 

mxiits l here are bwks which ore Ooturaltcd for the elucidation of these on,cue, 

ll l ir ] 4|L uf the markings of a pregnant woman's 

bWl-raada, whether her child will be a boy or a girl 

1 , * , ^oetlmig 1 d ci-Jim io a person break, towards evening* after lie lias 

M lUy 't; ' ;'T ” 11 “T 1 “" ll “ il » "■» ••< fw»* 
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CLTBATiVE MAGIC. 

OeviL-IiAMCrso. 

Mhra'l'tnevus Watts *—Some "f the devils represented by the dovil-dAoOai. with 
the aid of Llih costumes, are the devils who actually afflict the patient; othem are 
powerful devils by whom the afflicting devils lire controlled, and, in the ceremony, 
urdered to depart; mid others (accordingto some explanations) are devil- who are 
afflicted H* the patient Is afflicted, and who silent that the afflicting devil transfer 
his “sight ” from the patient tn them, in the expectation that he will have brotherly 
compassion (as a fellow devil) upon tJmm, and, alter leaving the man, will afflict 
neither them nor him. A list of Homo of the more important of these devils may 
lie found in 1km. Cry. 

According to the statements of several devit-dnncere the purpose of the per¬ 
formance appeals in wme cn-ea (not in all; probably in some eases of j*Ma&»iuii) 
to frighten, not the afflicting devil, but the patient. Snnmuf the cost nines worn, 
witli the nation accompanying them, m*ed at night (whffli devil-'lances always lake 
place) undoubtedly affect siiotigly potmans who are not in their customary suite of 
mirnl 

I levil-datidng " (taking the Lena ns generally used by the English in f.Vylon) 
is of several types: that of most of the dancers who have been taken nti tour Lo 
varioim mrts of the world, and of those who, at Kandy, perform fin a manner, it 
need hardly he said, more Spectacular tlmn accurate) for the botmht of v ini tors, 
difibre ooflsidendily from the type illustrated in the photograph* 

Tim dresses Used In the dances of the kind represented by the Specimens are 
always, 1 have been told, red, black or dark dibit), amt white. I have, however; seen 
n drafts for representing a devil (though possibly not in a curative ceremony) in 
which a portion of a dark-blue drerw wna of nn indeterminate mango-brew n, Con¬ 
cerning the designs embroidered upon the drosses it was said that the use uf tinea 
composed of eiunll triangles (this wna m the Colombo diatriflfc; near Gallo, these 
seem in las replaced by bowlers nf interwoven rinaoua lines) in designs and bonlera 
i» required, but that the flowers and other objects represented (snch as cobras, 
winds i d ton appear tn conventional iacd form) vary according to the personal tastes 
of the dancers. 'Hie dresses ami masks employed, which vary in form more or loss 
with the district, arc of qualities cuiumenflumtt: with the circumstances of their 
owners; ter example, the costumes shown on Plato XIV, Pigs, 1,2. and 3. are of very 
good quality,whereas the masks shown on Plato XT, Figs, k to q inclusive, are very 
enuk, and the drwssos which accompanied ilioni were of poor quality. Tim masks, 
whirli are quite often made by the dancers themselves are, for the kimi of dancing 
illustrated, usually about eight or nine in nuiu Tier, and are not used for the represen¬ 
tation uf all devils; ns may be seen in the photographs some or the representaLions 
hew merely false sets of teeth, or goggles, or paint upon tlm face. The objects used 
in dancing are often lent by one dancer to another; wheu requests to see a dancer'll 
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complete outfit were complied witit It was frequently necessary for amne ut lJll 1 
ph Ik? collected from friends to whom they bad been lent 
The number and pay uf the devil-dancers employed depend upon the weak It 
of the poLisMit. and the serioushc^ of his illness. Should n cure not Lie obtained 
through the agency of the ceremony the dancers arc, as a general rule, nut poiiL 
Daring the dancing the operatortwites ri (doviT^vursce), wherein, by giving 

tlie mime, the parentage, the birth, the history the attributes, etc,, of the afflicting 
devil, be shows that devil that he, knowing all these mutters, is the more powerful* 
and needs to be obeyed in lib requests and appeals. 

Oi*4fU*.~- The following objects, forming Sots I, LI and HI, are from three 
charmers uf a village heat Gallc. Hein I anil [] Lire the complete outfits, as owned 
by the perfonnejre (and with the small except cons noted, as obtained). Set III 
comprises only a small pttri <d the material required, and is, presumably, to )k eked 
out by masks and cuettunefl lent by other oharraem The owner® of Sets I and lit 
ftppgarvd to be of ordinary Sinhalese type ; lhe owner of Set It, a carpenter by 
trade, was of a rather low type, with n large, projecting jaw* The musks aw oil of 
wood ; those ot Set 11 were made, the owner @aid, by himself. Explanations are m 
given by the owners, 

Set 1, 

GO A dwm to bo beaten by s&n assistant while ihn dancing proceeds- 
(I XI \ > h ig. 5, shows a similar drum In iikc, near Coluiidu}*) 

A pair of leg-pieces, for tying upon tin- tower log (shown in several of 
the Kiga. on Plates XU 1 and XIV), uf leather! each with nine metal lie 
1 >cUb* This x^air was llie only one which could bo obtained from the 
dancers viaiU-d, in either Lhe Guile or Colombo districts, except at uu 
exorbitant price. It appears that u ihutcer, who must iiuutinuc bis 
exertions often fur a Jung time* becomes accustomed b* a Bet of InesIIs, 
am! finds? it difficult to dance with a di lb-rent scl One leg-piece is 
shown on Plate XI. Fig, k 

(e) A jacket covered witb bits of blue doth attached only at their ends, 
giring Iq it iv shaggy uppeaniTice, Generaliy worn w11h Urn opening 
at the back, (A similar jacket is shown in us© in several of the 
photographs un Plata XIII), 

00 A pwr of trousers, uf material like that of (c). 

(c) A cap. uf material like that of (e> 

{/) A cap, TixmilM to (<), but smalls 

iff) An embroidered red jacket {no skirl with it), 

(A) A blue canvas jacket (noskirt with it), 

<*'> A cup cemd with When of ml thread, giving the Appmi™ of a 
great head of shaggy ml iudr. 

0'> A K.i larlMwh (cap in the form of u trotted eon% worn bv 
Mohsuouodtuu of the Nearer East), to U, Urte d in the drew for 
1 'eumlu-Siinmya (tlovif in the form u f a Tamil), 
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(Jt) A black in (i-5 k (Plate XI. Fig. k ); DcnmbuSaniiiya. 

(0 A black mask (I’brtc XI. Kg. 0; AmuJtku-Sajniij’a. 

(m ) A black mask (Kat* XI. Fig. «i)\ Nugu-Sauiilya (the eocimut-fibre 
forming the beard is to la* worn round the neck). 
t ,0 A black mask (Plate XI. Fig. »); Golu-Samiiyn (the lower jaw *»ms 
to lie missing). 

(u) A black mask (Plate XI, Fig, <>); Vu^l-Sttiuilyt 
(pi A block nmak (Plate XI. Fig. p); Kora-Saanijn, a devil fur ropruaent- 
in^ ;i peram afflicted by a malady causing lameness. 

( ff ) a dark-green mask, with great red lips (Bute XI, Fig, tj); Lopala- 
Siiniiiya (perhaps Gopalu-San ii> yn, the devil who afflict* cattle (f)). 
(r) A large false mouth, with teeth fur aw* l or cowry-slidl* (Plato XI, 

(i) Upper or lower sets iif teeth, termed of shell* (one cowry-alum tw » 
elam-eliulis) aewn upon cloth, for inserting in the mouth. 

(fj Upper nud lower sum of teeth, formed of cowry-shells. 

(«) A pair of goggles, with green glosses, te* -jive the effect of large green 
eyna (a similar pair b shown iu use in the picture of Daha-a\n- 
Pillejmli (Plate XIV, Fig. U (Nut obtained) 

(,-) A musical pipe (Plate XI, Fig. e) used in Certain dances. 

(tt>) A snake (cobra) to he used with the XVigu-SaiHtiya costume. (Plate 
XI. Fig. v.) 

fit) A small wooden doll, painted pink, in the term of an infant (Plate 
XI, Fig. *). Said to be used in a dancing ceremony to ease the pains 
of labour (see note to " Uuiative Ceremmiics (Barrenness) "J. There 
is a small nail in the lop of the head, apparently ter attaching a cord 
for euflpetjflioo. 

(i,j A canvas Iwg, of ordinary term, for containing the objects and carry¬ 
ing them uLhiuL 


II.— 

( rt j A I«iir of leg- pieces, similar to those of Set 1. (Not obtained.) 

(i) A jacket, like (I. e). 

(e) A cap, like (I, A 

(rf) A pair of trousers, auch ah are worn by Europeans, blue, for wearing 
with (Ip) ami (c) Very dilapidated. (Not obtained.! 

(r) A cap to winch many bite of yellowish rope are steadied. for giving 
the appearance of a head of unkempt long hail. To be used aa part 
of tho costume ter Moru-Sannip. 

(/) A cap of thin ted doth, probably eoi responding to (1,/). 

(jf . A costume of blue cloth, witli embroidery and applied red and n bite 
decoration. A jacket, a long underskirt, and a short overskirt 
(similar to costume, from Coloinbo district. shown on Plate X1V.F ig. (j). 
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(A) A mwn, mode of paper, jaunted vviili devil* fiu/ea mill \mt\y covered 
witli sheets of mica, and with wings at the aides. Similar to III (d), 
shown mi Plate XI f. Fig, 5; and i<> the tme shown in use in Figft, 1 
and d of Plate XIV. 

<i) A black mask, with projecting eyea, a low forehead, Uieks, and 
a protruding tongue; Maru-iSflimiyn. 

<j) A hJock mask, with a snake lialng from the fortthead ; XfLgn-Smmiya. 
(d 1 ) A hlmik mauli ^Plate XII. Fig, 1), with lower |*nri of face projecting, 
with a small heard (not seen in photo), anil upjxjr u-et.li of shell; 
KnnuSaimiva. 

(/) A black mask, with hair and board of fur; tirdLi-Sanidya. 

<m) A black musk, lowdirewed, with high chtidk-boiiertp suet upper ant] 
lower teeth (of wood) showing; Vecli-Sariniya. 

(ii) A black mask (Pliito XII. Fig. 3), with heard made of wool; 
(ltifrna-SauiiiytL When thin mask in used the mouth is filled with 
rater, mu! uoLsoa are make in the throat after which the water is 
suddenly spat not, an if vomited up. 

(t<) A black mask (Hate XII, Fig* 2 ); DSva-Sinniya + 

{/>) A lilacik inJLsk, with the mouth twisted to one side; l£or&-&tnnlyti. 

(See I, pi (Possibly, properly Attiukku-Sanmyu*) 

(rjf) A fuii§e mouth, with teeth uf ahell, and heard* arranged to give 
a twisted mpjH uniiico to the hue when worn (Flak- XII, Fig. 4)* 

(r) A set of upper, and a set of lower teeth, Lo lie inserted in the mouth, 
producing thus a horrible tusked appearance; pm sot, with a pair 
of si tie 11 hour's tusks (or large rodent’s teeth), to go under the upper 
tip; the other* with pieces of droll repreaeuting teeth, to go under 
the lower lip H When MimidSanuiyii represented (:md the mask 
No, (f) U not employed) the face 5 h pain Led with soot (taken from 
the bottom of n cooking put), the two ante of teeth arc put into the 
mouth* and a beard of fibre rope and il mini* tec he of bear's hair mo 
put into place ; the cup No, f*j is also worm Fearful uoi&ea are made 
with the month* the inerted sets of teeth aiding in their production. 
(*) A musical pipe, like I (r). 

(0 A snake, like I (a ), 

i n) A cotton cloth l>a^ for containing the objects and carrying them about. 

Set III— 

(<t) An embroidered red jacket (Plate XII, Fig. 

{b) A cap of woolly substance. 

(c) A wig of black hair. 

(*0 A crown (Plate XIL p Fig b o), made of paper, painted with devils" faces 
and portly covered with mica, and having so vend amuLl circular 
mirrors rUteehetl (Key notes to U* k) 

Itt'priscttfali&nA oj dtnl^- ’1 lie following list relates to a series of photogTaphs 
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of representotiona of devils given by a dcvil-dam-cr (who was, by : ■ ; "m, also 

4i!l agtrologar) at h village near Colombo; the (idea and their explanations ara os 
given by tli^ performer and verified by another charmer who was present Flia 
intention was that eighteen devils should be shown, but one (:!}. by mistake, wan 
represented twice, although by the lifts of iHffi-reiii materials, so that (me 
representation is lacking, 1 The iih.mgraphfi which arc reproduced on Plates XT 11 
and XIV allow the principal features of th» oostmnea. Thu changing about of the 
parts of the costumes, and the variation of the features With [mint isuoL, ami white 
powder), false features or masks, lire mora considerable than the photographs 
indicate. The «staniw and masks used ware of the same nature ns thm 
described as included in the outfits from Guile ■ the e.iBtum^ v' rm in Figs. < - am| :i - 
Phite XIV, nre, however, of bettor material and workmanship than the correajwiidiiig 
ones from Gallo, anil are simiiinciitcd partly with largo gbuss InmiIb. The leaves. 
Which have so large n share in n nnmlxir of the malumes, an- those of I ho haraltn 
(or ffurtiU rt) Lrw. A very fair idea of I he normal appearance of the performer may 
h,j obtained from Fig. I, kite XIII. in which he him prewired himself to represent 
a TamiL -Vs lack of lime prevented hire from assuming the two costumes 
illustrated in Figs. 1. 2 urel 3. Flute XIV, two ussistuntH of Ids are shown in them. 
Hie names of the devils are in many eases descriptive; tlms, IVyhltt is a Veddab, 
Giiti is heat, SUnl« is cold, etc. 

ll) Demala-Sanniys: a bead* or principal Tamil devil, who orders the 
inferior Tamil devil afflicting the patient nud uansing liim to apeak 
unknown words, to relieve hire. Flute XfU, Fig. 1. 

i,2> Mu m - Sarmlya; u de v il who cot ne* near to dying men. Plate X 11 1, Fig. 2. 

<;t) Amukku-Sauniyu; a devil for representing a person ill with a 
malady which twists the features (or, as shown in the second 
representation of this, w liiol 1 twists the 1 n>dy). 1 1 ate \ 111, Mg. 6. 

(4) Nflga-Sonniya; a devil for representing a person with n malaily 
whieh eauaea him to dream of all kinds of Hurpsnte upon his body. 
Plato XI H, Fig, 3, (The cobra almwn dangling in front is like No. 
It’, Set 1 . Plate XI, Fig, and No. t. Set II,) 

(5) Knnu-Saimiyii; n devil for representing n person afflicted with 
a malady which causes blind ness in sickncsa. Flute Xlli, Fig, 4. 

(6) < loIu-Sauriiya \ a devil fur representing a potsoti afflicted with 

h malady which emiPrfl dumbness in sickntwa. 

(7) Vedi-Sanuiyn; a devil who afflicts with n aieknew which kills as 
quickly as a gun is fired, i.c., instantaneously. Note the gun in 
Plate XIII. Fig. 7. 

(8) Wcdda-Satitiiyu ; a devil in lhe form of a Veddah (an alxiriginal 
of Ceylon) who affliat* with a sickness which kills us %uiok!y as an 

■ I think that the missing rep restn i uUnn i* probably that id KriJU-J'iuuiiyn, n devil fur 

representiaK * I*"*™ who ii tam*: tompare $ti* 1 and II, SHk (p> For list <*f ni K l.iMii 
dsvili ciuriug uffuutu of Hurt kinds, m 1 p> M, 
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arrow reaches its mark; t/, r not quite inatantaticously- Note the 
false bow and arrow in Plate XUI. Fig. 8. 

(9) Veviihiii-Son niya; a devil for representing « person afflicted with 

n malady causing trembling of tin* body. (The performer, in 
posing for this photograph, wished to keep his continual ly 

in* tn hi Eng. in the mariner prosier tn the costume, saving that if Jre 
were to remain mot ion less, ns required for the ex pursuit*, the 
representation would not ho complete.) 

(10) SjuIa-f-Nirmiya: a devil for representing a person afflicted w ith a 
itia.la.i1y causing him to be cold. 

(J I) Cint-Saiiniysi; a devil for representing a person afflicted with 
a malady causing him to Imrn with terrible heat, Xoto the small 
fire in Piute XIII, Fig. 10. 

(12) Bfta-Sonniya (GrflnwedelV Ahiita-S, >>; n devil h-r rapreaentitig 
a person, afflicted with melancholia, who does ikh care lo go about, 
but likes to lie upon a mat (shewn in Plate XIII, Fig. 6) during the 
whole day. During the performance charmed rice is spat out. and a 
i'I tunned put is flashed upon the ground and broken, in older that, 
when the dancer 1ms brought the devil's " sight" from the patient to 
himself, its influence may be broken. 

(13) Ukk/tm-SunniYA (a name of (JnlnW-S. f; compare XV «, Set II); 
a devil for representing a petmui afflicted with a malady causing 
vomiting. Plate XIII, Fig. 9. 

(14) Devu-Sanniya; n devil who destroys any village on which he 
4 * takes sight,” by minting ite people to sicken, one after another. 
Xnte g'ljjglvs on llie eyes, Pluto XIII, Fig. II. 

(15) KtMu'Kftimmi; ahead, or principal devil of those causing madness; 
upon seeing this devil the afflicting, and minor, devil removes hfo 
“sight” from Lite patient. 

(10) Kumaro-Pilldpalt ; a head, or principal devil of the eighteen devils 
who cause sickness; lefore afflicting woman with sicknesses the 
lesser devil* must obtain Ids permission. Plate XIV, Fig, 2 T buck- 
view in Fig. 8, The drees is red with white omiimentation, mid 
the head-kerchief of three colours-—red, white and black—only. 
The decorations of tlic cimLatuv nrc mute of fresh y mi tig leaves 
nf the cucotiut-pnhn. due of the torches held is tdiown on 
Plata XII, Fig. 8. 

(17) Dihtt-ata-KlLtipali; a head, or princiiwil devil of the eighteen devils 
who cause sickness; lief ore afflicting men with sicknesses the lesser 
devils must obtain hits penwadon. Plate XIV, Fig. 1. back-view 
in Fig. 3. The dress in black, and the crown is of paper painted 
with devils and covered with mica (see Plata Xll. Fig. 5, for similar 
crown; compare also Sets 11 and III.) 
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There are detnonsuf a minor variety {described to me as be ing a kind of evil 
ghost; probably identical with the spirits of these who have died with a feeling ot 
hatred \Don. Gey., p. 19)} who may “possess" a person, or otherwise cause him 
grciit trouble and misfortune. A person afflicted hy a domo® of this kim! applies 
to a charmer, who tuny proceed to ttuprison tho oflstiding spirit, sith the double 
object of ridding the victim of his immediate attentions. ami »f frightening him so 
that lie will never return after his pariah mom is completed. A time-limit for die 
imprisonment i* always set, and named in the ceremony—seven hour*, seven days, 
seven weeks, st'vuii mouths, or, tit, the utmost, seven yearn at the expiralion of 
which the charm ceases to act and tin? demon becomes free A charmer who fails 
to set ii limit of this kind commits a great sin, since he pn rashes tha unfor tun cite 
demon too severely, imd is very likely tints to bring misfortune upon himself, 
for this reason, oven if his employer dors iml wish him to do so, u diurmer Always 
sets a time-limit. aoldoni one of the shorter periods, or the longest, most often 
seven months. Three method* »f imprisoning demons ore given Mow, 1 

/Jif na t/i’np.—Having charmed no irpn null, and alto thu In?*) to which the 
ik-jHPUi is to be ft Hiked—for one Hud of demon a jut-tree u taken, for another 
a mk-rtWina^tmio (AJifouui, or HcJritt*, xhvtarin )—the operator charms the demon 
himself so that he stands against the tree, a change in the Colour of the bark 

indicating his pwbti.and then drives in the nail. The tree is not injured by t he 

operation, 

Hu tying -—tieven white threads, each uliont t! to 3 feet long, ure prepared, and 
iu them 11 loop is made which is set behind a liettd-li-uf nsting njwn a suitably 
« itecmatfld " chair (table of offerings). The operator procetsla with the etmmiug 
until, at a certain |«unt, the Ijetd-leaf falls forward, pushed by the demon's band#, 
when tho ends of the threads are at once pulled, elo-iug the limp dglitly round the 
(tenon’s wrists. The threads, holding the imprisoned tenon, an? then taken to 
a tree Imving two limit* aepsrilW by a distance eipial to about the height of ft man, 
and, with on a«coiiij*animetit of charming, are tied to the upper limb. The demos, 
unless sot free before, remains fastened in place, with the lower limb to rest 
himself upon, until the expiration of the sentence. If by chance some other 
chattner, or oven an ostlinary person acquainted with the prnjwr nuitil ms. seirs 
thc knotted Hiring upon the tree, lie may set tho demon free by untying the knots, 
Biuce he thereby acquires merit Bui should the demon be freed by a jiereon 
ignorant of the charms proper to the occasion, he will apply his evil attention* to 


his rescuer. 

fc In [fra ik 102, n?f<tiTOtt in ntrule to rn. tnettiridi wherebj » ilemuo m 

‘■bmnrf Mdnaikd" to a me. A mad* "f alloy af five uwta]. » ctood 
drive, into a irer. after which a wUfren .toiavd thmil, rimitely diwm^ind Ncttod, u «i]«l 

fa fcVA. Y. m N. India, p- 3IU, is givea a mslhod ia uiiitli <he doinoii i* niuml to climb a 
tree, into whieh t hm irea jlaiU, Iwtow which the iletnan ewort diwwad, are drivan. Jaipur* 
ulif) (»M) pp- 320 BUil 33 L 
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/iff ffmncimj into tin- A bo*, made cither of mi alloy »f the five mGtah t*r 
of bell-metal (an alloy considered especially suitable for some kinds of charming), 
lias? placed with in it 11 mixture of a ciinsidvralilc number of aulistamHift, ground 
together with a little tjh*>. amt one end, coiled, of it sal Iren-stained thread, anti, 
with its cover open a little way, is charmed upon a " decorated chair" As the 
charming proceeds, the thread gnu I cully coils itself within llie Ihjx, until it is 
inti rely within. At the moment the end of the thread disappears the lid is 
snapped down, imprisoning the demon within the box, where ho may somethm** lie 
htsoiil making u scratching sound. Then, in a Unit, the boar is taken out to sea. and, 
the boat having Lean slopped and certain mu it Iras melted, is dropped overboard, 

CUSATIVK PHACUGCS. 

Under this heading tiro grouped, mostly under the troubles for whose relief 
they are applied, method* of curing by means of ceremonies, either magical or more 
or less religions in nature; of performances to winch no occult elm racier is attached; 
of medicines, applied either inlt-mally or cxtcninlly ; mid of aimileta, ivho*& virtues 
may Is? either intrinsic or acquired Amongst the principles utilized will be found 
those of the transference of the Lronhle to some inurrinjato object, the decrease of 
the tremble in sympathy with something decreased by the ojscruuvr, the cutting of 
the tremble in symjurthy with something cut by the operator, the transference of 
curative magical virtues to a jmtient by means til fumigation or by the pissing of 
objects over his bndy, the use of charmed water (or the “ milk “ of coconuts) 
for sprinkling or for drinking, the llxution of charms by the tying of knots, and 
insny others. Other matter relating to the subject may be found under the 
following headings;— n Protect ion of iuftmts," “ Protection of cattle," " Use of 
garlic in magic," - Use of iron in magic," " Impurity I Psychical unclean tiess)," 

" iJevtl’dfl nC t n g," " lhinjahing devib," '■ Votive ufleriugs,” nnd (in various divisions) 

** Amulets." 

Charmed mreftVmra.—(.'harmed medicines, which are used very extensively by 
the Sinhalese for filling [icojile or nniumls, may Is; taken interim] ly, applied 
extmially, or carried ns amulet*. They im-hidc natural substances, special auu- 
potiuila, and ordinary medicines (such as are prescribed by physicians) to which an 
aduiiiniial efficacy tins Wn imparted by charmirig. The recipes given for the 
preparation of tin: special cum {wands often give the mantras to be used for cliarnt- 
ing them, os well au the ingredients and the proportions in which these are to bo 
combined. 

Ulinrmtd medicines ure also largely used for protective and for magical 
purpwea, references to a munW of which umy bo found under the headings of 
various maladies, ami of "Amufcto (Medidnal substance)" «Charm* to secure 
favour," ■' Amusing and trick charms," and"Change of appearance ami invisibility." 

For method uf protecting medicines while l^ing mo/le see -Amuleta 

i notes)/' 

Citnwj by cArtrrard (Ar«<f*-A " decorated chair " linviug been prepared, three 
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threads (or in souk? cases only ono) yellowed with saffron are hung upon its back, 
Hiul charmed by means of a ceremony of the usual kind. When the ceremony is 
finished the operator takes the threads at one end, and, reciting a certain mantra 
over them, withdraws them from the clmir. Taking ihr-m to the patient, he lays 
them upon the patient's head and recites a mantra over them. He then ties one 
thread round the patient's neck, Jotting the two others rest upon the patient's 
shoulder, a second upon the arm, holding the third meanwhile in front of the 
patient's liody, and the last round the waist, in each instance accompanying the 
tying by the recitation of a mantra. (When one thread only is used the latter 
parts of the Operation are, of course, omitted.) Thu patient should keep from 
impurity during the seven days following the ceremony, 

Another kind of charmed thread in railed tpa-nitid (" bail-thread 1, king for 
the purpose of M I wi ling-out ” the patient from the devil who nfilicts him. Tlio 
thread, which is coloured with saffron, is knotted seven times, a separate mantra 
being recited seven times for each knot, and the knot Inring drawn a little domr 
at each repetition, until at the so vent 1 1 it hi pulled quite tig lit, A vow is made, in 
addition to the performance id the charming ceremony, to the nfflicting devil that 
when the sickness has I wen removed a further ceremony, at which the thread will 
be brakes, will lie executed, After the thread has been removed at the second 
Ceremony, it ia thrown by the patient into running water, or ia burned in the 
fin tut* uf fi magical torch, tlm idea under lying its disposal tbits being (according to 
a charmer} somewhat to the effect that iia tilings are washed away by water, or 
burned away by fire, so bus the affliction been removed. 

The virtues are imparted to another variety of curative threads by means of 
the blearing* of a priest. 

On Mate XV (A), Fig. 1. si curative thread with twenty-four knots, from a 
man's wrist, is shown. See also " Bleeding." 

Curing Iff invocation af rfritv t ,—A picture of tin* deities of the nine planets 
mounted njwiu a frame of strips of bamboo, being held in place, by strips of tbs. 
white inner hark of a plantain tree, along the lines separating the deities oik* front 
the other. Tin* is brought into the patient's presence and is placed facing him, 
bnt hidden fnun him by a white cloth held up in front at it Dancing and the 
recital of raises are then proceeded with until, at a certain point, the picture is 
exposed to the patient's view, and it remains so until the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

For the relief of a community attacked by an epidemic there is a ceremony, 
performed by a hapnwd, in a teun»omry huiiiling (or "shed p ) erected especially for 
the purjtose, A picture of the deity Kan das w/i ini in put up within the shed iijnui 
the rear wall, and the villagers, iurinding all the patients who are aide to come, 
salute this picture upon entering the shed. The hiyvira dances in a decorated 
space liefora the shed, and during his performance, having summoned the malignant 
devils who caused the epidemic, tells them of Kfiuilaswiom's power (which, 
including the ability to send these disease devils away from Ihcdr victims, will lm 
Vol. XXXVIII. p 
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exerted if necessary as a return for the pleasure given liy the attentions paid! 
The malignant devils, seeing KaniLsawianils picture before them, become terrified, 
and remove their " eight" from the nfllieted community. With money, which has 
been collected liefore the ceremony, rue ami vegetabJea (osrepting a few kind*) 
liave lieen purchased, ami during the ceremony this food, without the addition of 
any flesh (uvea that of fish), is isonked, but cooked entirely by men. The conked 
food is distributed at the umu'lnsinti nf the i cremony, u pari being eaten i>y the 
paeons present, anti the remainder luting cam* 4 very reverently, anil mi carefully 
as not to lose the least particle of it, to In-* eaten by those villagers wlm were 
unable to come. 


Ifetel leaves are brought before the ceremony, by persons wishing to know 
something of their future, ns a present to the kapmed. At a certain point in the 
ceremony the knputM stainls upmi burning ■.'oalfl, trembling and n[*sik*. in a 
language not understood by those present, to the deify, He then tells an attendant 
to bring to him the various persons whom be names, and who have given him the 
betel leaves, mid then, us each is brought to him, he predicts m to that arson's 
health, business, profession, fortune, etc., und advises as to what should la? done to 
avert any ill-luck which may threaten. 

8ce also “ Devi I-dancing," 

Employment 0 / vrtm qfering *—When a vow is made tit n Jbiddhisl «r 
Kapuiat shrine a small coin is given; after the request has lieon granted 
a votive offering is presented to the shrine. The offerings are generally of 
silver, and of the nature of \,a) rejiresenbitiruts of the objects in connection 
^ i^ I k H hi<-h the vows wens made, (6) gifts 1.0 tho ileitis, or (r) representation. 1 ! 
of the deities, The standard price for an ordinary silver olforing appears to Iw 
i.i cents (j nijiee), of which one-half is supposed to lie for the material and 
one-half fur the work, although actually the value nf the silver used in such 
an offering is often less thiin 121 rents, Gold offerings of the samo type, though 
very thin, are, of course, more exjxuisivc. These an; iln> nlleriiigs commonly 
given, but there are others given by wealthy people, wherein the spirit, rather 
limn the inure letter fas in these quoted) of the prondsc made, is adhered to. 

Tim offerings are made by special silveraimtlw, and must not I si made hy 
people of low caste; they should 1-e kept from nuy con ta mi nation, all her physical 
or ceremonial, iwfore presreta&n. After they have been gjven they should not 1* 
taken away from the shrine. It appears, however, that they mur lw bought by 
pereons wishing to make offerings, Imt only to be returned immediately. When 
enough of them have accumulated they are made into a gold or silver image by 
a silversmith connected with the tempfe. It » believed that a cures will foil 

upon pereow who make other things from them, wherefore ordinary silversmiths 
will have nothing to do with old votive offerings, 

Sometimes a coin is vowed it. the event of a cure, and is wrapped in W 
and Wnpn. the alllfoUKi port of the patient, lining retained there until tlm cure 
“ COftS,tle ^ 1 to «niplote ( after which it is taken to the shrine at which the 
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vow has been marie tuul is tint in a l>it of rag. to the railing in front Should! the 
patient ilk- the coin is given to the poor. 

Gem minora, after success in their operations, present .some rough precious 
stones, of poor quality ami of very little value, to the shrines at which they have 
mode their vows. 

The offerings shown on Plate XV (u) are all from one temple, and. unless 
otherwise noted, are of silver. Their forms and purposes (as explained to me) 
nre as follows:— 

(1-6), Hve male figures; (6), one gilt plate with male figure; (7, 8), two 
gold male figures; (9), one female node figure; (10, 11 >, twu female 
skirted figures: given after the successful accomplishment of any 
result requested. 

(12, Pi), two toys (indicated hv small size); (14), one girl: given after 
a safe delivery (or. probably, when a child 1ms been cured, etc.). 

(15, 16), two eves (large size indicates that they arc men’s); (17), one 
eye (small six* indicates that it is a woman’s): eye troubles 
cured 

(18), one tongue: tongue cured or sjiecch restored. 

'TO), otic throat (a short tube); (20). testicles; (21), one leg; (22. 23% 
two arms; cure of the parts represented. 

(24), one dug-out canoe; (25), one tint-bottomed boat: promised when the 
boat is begun, and given when the boat is placed in the water, to 
cainM the I xml always to be protected by the deity to whom the 
offering has been made. 

(26) , one bonne (formed like ashed): promised when the house is com¬ 

menced, and given when it is finished, to cause the house always to 
he protected from fires, floods, or like catastrophes. 

(27) , one plantain tree; ( 28 ), one coconut |*alm : promised when a new 
planting in started, and given when it commences to bear, being 
taught with money obtained fur the tirat-fruits of the planting. 

(29) . one field (of poor quality gold, gilded): promised by a person 

wishing to obtain a pint of land, or disputing or about to go to law 
about laud, and given in the event of his success. 

(30) , one elephant; (31, 32), two bullocks: success in a mutter connected 
with the animal represented. 

(33) , one cobra: a cobra who came often to a house (and could not, 
because of the occupant’s religious scruples, lie killed) has been 
caused to remain away. (The extended position indicates that the 
snake is departing.) 

(34) , one spear attribute of a deity); (35). one sacred lamp; (36), one 
chain (probably, in this cose, the length of a child’s height); there 
has been promised, in the event of success, a silver object of the 
kind represented. 

* 2 
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(.^Tj 3H, 39), tliifiu coils of wire* each tliu Li'ii^tli <if a pomTs height: 
given aiftcr h result desired ha& l>eeii iittaiiiod, in fuifilnient of the 
promise of n gift as high m the applicant. 1 

(40-4tt). Mjveit plates beftriug the Hgure of the deity Yibhfsapft (who cures 
I lie &kk> gives children to the chi lilies, etc., whoso shrine ts tendr^L 
by a kupHWii); (47), one gob I plate hearing figure of ViUhfsanfl ; 
given after success in ft mutter in which the deity 'h mid was invoked* 
l uring by stth^iintion.^ In one system of curing tlie o] ki rat or\ having protected 
ii] in self by charming, oJJora himself, mentioning tlm various parts of his body, to 
the afflicting devils m their proper prey. These devil?, however, when they have 
t tnii^ ft* i*m I their In hh fiuggc^tei 1 by the opera tor, ti nd that 13 wy oau not i nj u re 

him, 1 localise of the charming by which ho is pretectocL 

W** °S **& W w ***»—TJ» hands and the body should I* w.whed one 
iiioniing. the eveiling uf that day and the following morning, with the water in 
which a blacksmith ham quenched his iron* 

Some water from a "new wdl "(see "General Notes f MiscdJaneous notes?)' I 
having been put, together with a twig of a lime-tree, which haa naturally ntvon 
leaves (none having been removed) into a new pub and diarmcd, the patient is 
sprinkled with the water by Imrans of |.he twig, 

Seven limes {orltanons) are charmed by means of a mantra and fumigation 
with dunwata powder, and are then placed with some of the wild fruits of the 
ahu tree (Morinda eUri/otm or Moiintla tiadtiri*), tike sight of which Imitig torn! 
bj <i>..vits, will keep such away Irotn tier ifnies, Koch lime in succession is placed 
bet 1 wean the jaws of «ii atvcn-imi cutter, and is hold, over some part, fiom the 
(■rown of the head to the feet, of the patient’s body, when,a certain mantra having 
(►etai recited, it is col by I’kising the jaws of the cutter. 

h[!fd of sorcery .— A pumpkin, upon which is drawn lli+i picture of ti man 
(iipresentiug the dnhnsr wha }w Ho rim'd the injurious oeremony), is charmed, 
upon u deco rated chair,' hy the performance cf dancing wnd the singing rd' 
charming vtmx, interspersed with blessing verm* at intervals, during an entire 
night. lit the early morning the operator, accompanied by three assistants, goes to 
.< stream or a body of water, the charmed pumpkin, covered by a white cloth held 
by two men walking respectively Iwfor* and behind it, l«nng carried On the haul 
*! l ^ u ^’’ n * aK *i»KuiL file operator, upon arrival, recites a iiumtni over the water 
in . rdcr to protect Mil ni-iuokl ititf - wa (?) r o water spirit, from any harm arising from 
the forthcoming ceremony, and then having received it from its bearer, places the 
pumpkin imho water with the picture apparent. Then, taking a knife which 

*7 ** c(lAnntKl ' ta btrik <* ** point upon the stomach of the figure, 

whereupon the devils immediately cause the pumpkin to turn in the water, in such 
a manner as to be cut in two by the knife; at the moment that the division takes 


figure. ^ ■Pl'iimnt, scmuugij m tike mum^r to * 
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pluce the operator and the pumpkin are together drawn beneath the surface, mid 
ilit? operator becomes intend hie. When, a znorcieut late r, the operator returns to 
the surface, he ia revived by ids ottbAinto, by the use of water, which, in 
anticipation of its need, Im been previously diarmed. If the operation Ims been 
successful the halves of the pumpkin and the water nearby will las rod. 

The operator next goes to the patient mid dunces and recites verses, accum- 
jiAuying his actions by the taking up in hm right bund of 108 small wicks, 
in succession, each of which he lights from a flame in his left hand and than 
extinguishes iu a dish of water containing some aroeadlowera Ho then taken 
eight limes, a mi, holding each in suoecsski: Iwtwedi Lise jaw 3 of au areca-iint 
cutter and having recited a mantra, cuts it ; of these limes, seven are* when being 
cut, hold over various ports, from the crown, of the head to the feet, of the patient b 
body, after which thu eighth one, held m the cutter, ia moved up and dmvn three 
times in front of the patient, In order that any part omitted by the seven may be 
included before it L&civl The pieces of the limes are put iuiu the water containing 
the extinguished wicks, Ry this method not only is the patient cured, but the 
charmer (not his employer), who caused the injury, Itaa hie charming in rued bank 
upon himself, 

Mtodiny ,—Bleeding should always he stopped as quickly m pCeeiM&t because 
tin; least appearance 0 ! blood aUraeta Kiriynka (the devil ul blood), who will 
endeavour to moke the patient ill, in order to obtain more of his blood (See also 
11 Injury of Kiieum?#."! 

('Flu- following method is applied only for the cure of prolonged bleeding due 
to natural causes, oik! not for that of blooding due to sorcery.) A string formed of a 
red, a black, mid u white thread twisted together is charmed, hung upon Ltoe back of 
a hfc decorated chair/" in some ^pot frequented by the devils, and is then taken to the 
patient. The patient having Iuiu down m lib hack* the string b placed upon hb 
bu&d, and a w-nmti mantra is recited. It is then pulled over the whole length uf 
his body, being stopper] in order that the mantra may be recited at each point, at 
the forehead, the nose (wham its effect covers the opening* for the eyes and ears 
ue well), the mouth, the iiirimt, the breast, and the naval, seven points in alt 
Then the string ia drawn to, and stopped at, the private pnrte, where another 
liia 1 lira, one of an abusive nature, is said. Finally the string is tied about Llint 
parlof the body where Efo effect will lie greatest: for bleeding from any of the 
openings of the face, round the neck ; for bleeding fmiu the loop, round the jltlsib; 
for prolong^] menses, round the waist. I he patient having first drank of churn Led 
water, or of the liquid of a charmed coconut 

Child ft n*§ Sid>m*M >—(The following method in applied for the euro of sick 
children between the ages of three days and seven years.) An imago made of 
boiled rice, with the features marked in colours, is placed in a basket of the kind 
used for denning rice, and b brought, hidden hdiind a doth held up as a curtain 
by a couple of men, into the presence of the sick child Verna, requeBtisig the 
deities" permission to go ou. having been recited, Lhe doth is removed mid the 
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operator proceeds to dance, holding a IsjII iti one haiul and ati n ww^Amw in the 
other, meanwhile reciting devil-dancing verses interspersed (at intervals separated by 
108 verses) with mantras. At the conclusion of this dancing lie takes a handkerchief 
of three colours (red. block end white, presumably), and, ufter dancing with it. rube 
it three times lightly over the child, as though rubbing the disease sway, and 
canoes the ehild to push its hands outward, over its face, three times, as though 
clearing the disease away, after which the handkerchief is thrown upon the rice 
image Finally some one (such us a servant) Lakes the l make l with the image in it 
to a cross-roads {silence, not looking behind, etc,, arc not essential in this part <*r 
this ceremony), where they are left Alter a time (usually between half an hour 
and one hour) the evil in licences transferred to the image dejiurl from it, and the 
birds, which until then have kept aloof, come ami eat the rice. The handkerchief, 
when the work in which it figures i» finished, is taken by the operator to be kept 
for similar use on fuLure occasions. 

Do^bke ,—The patient is treated in the following minuter in order that lie 
may not develop hydrophobia. Ho is taken to un empty house, and is supplied 
entirely with perfectly new things—clothes, pillows, sheets, eating-, drinking- and 
cooking-vessels, etc—which are kept exclusively for his own use during his treat¬ 
ment, and he ts never left unaccompanied by some other person, even for a moment, 
A charmed thread is put round his neck,another upon his arm, aids third round his 
waist, and ho is sprinkled, each morning and evening, with saflhm-culo tired water, 
which is also thrown about the house. At an early hour of the rooming of the 
third day he is taken to a stream nearby (provided that it is not frequented much 
by woman; should it be, a u new well ” is dug), aud he is bathed with exactly seven 
poUful of water from it charmed in a new ]K)L. Ha is then brought liack to Ilia 
house, where he is kept during four days more (making a total of seven days of 
treatment). After which he is free to do as he pleases, excepting that during the 
|«riod of three months following ho should not cal Jjork, aud should preferably 
remain otherwise uncon laminated by impurity. 

Snakebites —There are stones for the cure of snakebite, block, and of consider¬ 
able value, which, when placed upon the wound, adhere to it until all the poison 
has been withdrawn, after which they fall off. Ln order to remove the poison from 
the stones, these latter are put into cow's milk for a time after lieing used, (A 
(tone of this kind, appearing, from the description, to lie of the ordinary Indian 
type, was kept by the high-priest of the temple at my informant's village, mid was 
lent to people who required its services.) 

There are also cbrtruicd medicines, artificially tun mil, the action of which in 
withdrawing the poison is like that of the natural stones. 

Snakebite may be cured by the use uf charmed threads, by exiting the 
patient to the smoke of charmed substancea, or by the recitation of mantras. 

It is sometimes nectary to give instant treatment for snakebite while still at 
a distance from the patient, ua when word lias Ikjcu brought to a charmer who cannot 
reach tire patient quickly. When such is the case the operator charms, by means 
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of n certain to (intro, his right hand, ami then lightly strikes the messenger s head 
or face with it. 

Knthtie .-—A piece of gold, 1 laving been charmed, is rublwd in woman a milk 
hi id drank. 

Chokinif by bones or food .—The patient, or someone by him. recites a certam 
mantra over some food, such as cooked rice, or a fried plantain, which is then 
swallowed. Or the same mantra may be recited ever some water, width is then 
drank. 

The same mantra may lie recited over the palm of the Iwiid, which is then 
used to pat the patient's hack. 

A mantra (not specified, presumably the same as shove) is recited, either by 
himself or hv someone by him, over a htur of the patient's head, which hair in then 
pulled out; 

Drunkenness —Seven small atones (pebbles), having bean charmed on seven 
different days, are dropped into sonic arrack, which-, given afterwards to the patient 
to drink, causes him thereafter to have a distaste for arrack, 

A el»ammd leech is allowed to swim about for a Lima (not too long, lest the 
liquor become pfliaoned) in Mine anwk, which, afterwards given to the patient to 
drink, gives him a distaste for arrack. 

fa.trmiw& i.—Tim woman is dressed in white, and dances are performed and 
verses recited before her. A new earthen pot containing some coconut 
leaves ami a little earth, and decorated with young coconut leaves, of some or 
which a handle is formed, is kept near to her during tlw ceremony, mid 
is hung up in the house when the ceremony is completed. At the time of 
the ceremony a vow is mode to the devil Ktiluf/nko^ that if 11 child Ite born, dunces, 
offerings,etc,, will tie given to him. Boon after a child has been bom, as a result of 
the Ceremony, it is taken to n kopu tt’ri at a tempi c, who blesses the child, nud is told 
by the mother that the child is tlie result of a vow which, wit hin a time which she 
specifies, she will fulfil- The htparn'i then toll ken himself responsible, to the 
benevolent devil by whom the child has boon given, for the child until the vow is 
fulfilled. Usually the fafpwKtf refuses u > assume rwptuiHibfflty for the child for 
more tluui a few months, but, except for this, it appears that any period, even one 
of years, may lie allowed for the accumulation of money sufficient to pay for the 
offerings and dances required. The children bom us a result of this ceremony 
are ulwavs fine healthy infanta. Should it happen that, for same nttasmj, 
the vow is not fulfilled, both mother and eliild will die, and other misfortunes 
will follow. 

* It ill 1 Ijilnincd lK me that children Art given by faifajftfait (“ Ultlfk Devil “J, and ill lllS 
raremnny folk wing tills Witt the kka appear* again. In Dm tVyf, P- ^ bn b spoken of u 
Mating hi* malign influence* particularly uj»u wnmext and children ; be lion, however (p. 27), *u 
■pumtioual form, called tlie “Black Demon of the Dsm-l wldd., fr-m llir nature 

thaw cureuiuaies, ia that, I imagine, in whinh he here appeare, Tlie e*jslaiiaiioa given did not 
wtm m suggest that Katuyaka appeared a* a conquered and *u tor v Lent devil 
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The woman, ekthed iu white* stands within & eompomnl decorated for the 
necaaioin A devil danger dressed in woman's clothing* nnd having breasts formed 
b y stuffing out the boenm of Lhe jocfcet (eee Plate XIV, Fig. 8) Ihnifs in 
his arms a wooden doll (Plato XII, Fig, 7; flee also Xo. se of Set I 1 of the devil 
dancers' outfits) representing a child, which ho rucks to and fro as if to bush its 
crying. After dancing* this uinu goes aljout r From oite to another of those present, 
collecting money (explained to me as similar to money fwiid to u physician) from 
them. When the collection lias l>een completed, a second man, iI reused to represent 
JCnlm/ala, who has mean while remained hidden from those present, suddenly gives 
a shout, rushes out with a second shout, and then, diking the doll from the 
performer who inis been dancing with it, and shoving him forcibly away* gives 
a third shout. Then, with great courtesy, and showing much resj»ect towards 
hot, JCafuyaht presents the child to the patient, who bonds her head in thanks. 
The doll is taken by the jwtient round all the com puny present, by whom it is 
kissed and fondled just elb if it were a real child, and it is filially taken home by 
the patient, to 1# kept In a cradle till atm conceive*. When conception is floured, 
the doll, accompanied by many presents, is returned to its owner 

The li&sis of the following medicine is an eastward-growing mot of the 
iVaJwirtra-toe (Common uitron* Citrus mtd&u), ground with the milk of ei pure- 
black cow. Before the root is removed from the ground n ceremony is performed 
over it A space having been cleared and clamed all around the true, some fresh 
suSron-coloured water, drawn in n new pot t ia sprinkled about it by means of un 
aroca ibiwer, and a kind of lance, formed of small bamboo sticks and young 
ccxwnut-leaves* is set up round it. Oil made entirely by a man (not by u woman) 
from a coconut which, to ensure its dejiiiUiif^s, has l*eera brought (not fallen, nor 
l*een thrown) down from its tree, is put Into two lamps formed of the halves of a 
papaya fruit or of a young isocount, with wicks of dean-washed cloth twisted by 
lined (not rolled* ns is usual, upon the thigh), which are set beneath lhe tree. 
Beneath tin* tree there are also placed some sweet-flcented fiowera upon a plantain- 
leaf, some bits of rumphot 1 upon betel-haves, some flcctUod water, ute. At morning 
and evening of three days the lamps a re lighted, incense-powder (the savour of 
the smoke of which is liked by the benevolent devils and hated by Ihe evil) is 
burn ei l, and ceremonies including the recital of verses resembling mantras, are 
performed. Wlmn the charming of the rout selected is completed it is removed* 
early in tlie morning, and taken lo a bouse* It is then ground, with the milk of a 
fine pure-black cow, upon a clean stone which, together with the place where it 
rests, has boon sprinkled with saffron-water for purification. The an I G lance la 
charmed, latere lieing removed from the grinding atones, upon the completion of 
the grinding, and then that upon the upper atone (the grinder» is mixed with some 

1 Thin geoiini dull, from fiallc, wa» hi id to be u=cd in « ikttclng ceremony to ^ th* |j.»in« 
ef childbirth, dulaih of which were uoL obtained. My mu»rpr«itcr on tliin ovEaiiuu bad only the 
ordinary iiuiu* knowledge uf c^ri-mtmiea, Jkiul, ihou^rh interpret Lag in good f.iitb,. nmy liavi Loeu 
mbinferrmefb or have ruifflim!eF«toud. 
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of the black cow'a milk. and is drank by the husband, while that upon the lower 
atone (the table* or mortar), similarly mixed, is drank by the wife. Upon the day 
of hiking ii.it 1 medicine the husband ami wife should, preferably, take no other food 
aave. if necessary, a little milk. Before inking the medicine both should bathe 
and should dress themselves in dean clothing. Intercourse may take place at any 
convenient time thctfeafUr, but Conception is assured within three mouths of the 
taking of the niedioiita, and tho birth of a child within one year. The medicine is 
effective only in l lie cases of people within the ages commonly amtnhlo for the 
production of children, and is valueless for people who are beyond those ages, 

CwfUroi of tffl of <kihh —If a female child \m desired the wife should* until 
conception takes place,sleep at her bu&bmid'fl h'/t aide. When intercourse ia about 
to take plane the husband should descend from bin side of the bed. and, going round 
the Jbot of the bed, he should approach from his wife's \tji side. After intercourse 
ha should descend upon the same side, and return to Im place by the way he came. 
Furthermore the wife should, until she conceives, bit he only on the whl days after 
her merges—the first day, the third, the fifth, etc. In addition, a yatitra, in which 
there is a figure of a girl, may l>a kept over ihe bed. 

II a male child Iho desired the wife should sleep tit her hiisUiui s right side, and 
he should pass round the hmd of Lite bed to her right aide, afterwards returning to 
Ids place by the mim route* The wife should bathe. also, only on the even —the 
tsucoLid, fourth, sixth, etc.—days after her menses. 

Lack qf milk in nursing .—-If duo to Hie action of nn evil eye or of devils, and 
not- to natural eautm* a lime-tree twig living nalumlly seven leaves (none hriving 
been removed) h taken, and the leave* htv picked ufT one by owe, a mantra being 
recited before the plucking of each leaf. As each leaf is removed it is placed in a 
dish of water, into which, finally, the empty stem is put 

For the same purpose seven charmed limes mny Sjc eat, the cutting losing 
Aecam|tfLtiied by the radiation of munlrsy, over various jmrts ol the patients body, 
in the manner described for the curing of i ho Effect of evil eye/' One of the 
vertebra of the large sea-fish koy/*trA h worn, tied at the waist; or the Heals of the 
same li.nh is eaten. 

Bee also 11 Use of garlic in magic, 11 and N Protection of infant** 
pTt'gMiHrfr —There are martinis for charming, preferably each ilay. the first food 
or drink taken in the morning during prcgimnay, in order to protect the patieat from 
the effects of the devils' action*; the charming is stopped when the child is bom. 

Jtafhmrtttn—The water of a charmed coconut is drunk to relieve the jiains 
of parturition. Uuiconfa horn, ground into water and drunk, hastens delays I 
parturition* See also “ llevil-IIandng," Ka x in Set I- Fur protection after 
parturition see M Use of Iron in magic/ 1 

Immit & Pmmwn f £pikptt?, In$cn*ibilUp.—Immity in its milder forma ls cured 
by the up[ilh:uEiuiL of mantra*. For the cure of possession' see M I’nnidung Devil*.*’ 

1 In /Jpjfi, Cry. i the whdr of tlufi, t~I b tie voted to 11 Dwrnun and 

dUfrmU jihUEkh)* of curing it are given. 
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According to a charmer, usually welMafrnmed, who knew muck concerning 
the magical treatment of diseases, epilepsy (as manifested by the usual symptoms 
of im-Krfisil'ility, foaming at the mouth, tic.) is due to natural causes, and not 
produced by devils nor curable by chumiing. Com par ft m Amukts (Medicinal 
substances)/' 

To cum young people who, through the action of a devil, have become 
in sei noble, there is w charmed oil tu lie rubbed upon the forehead 

Charmers who become insensible during their tqierationA are revived by the 
application td u harmed water* or by the ty ing of charmed knots in their hair, s.y 
noted in various connection*. 

$n&&m 7 iuL — There are mantroa fur the cure of ineonmia. Compare ,h 1 hievea 

(Charms used by* etc.)," 

Warts.— A number of small stones* equal in number to the warts, an) placed 
in a package with a i cent copper coin (or three such coins). The warts are 
ruhhcd in sucecssioii with the package thus formed h wbidi is afterwards taken, early 
in the morning, held in the right band behind the bank, without a won! lieing b|Kikcn h 
to a Gffoes-foudfti where, the bearer of it having faced Uomewards, it is dropped, after 
which the bearer returns home immediately* Whoever pick?* up the package will, 
by Ids fiutiruuj, assomn Lhe wai ts- (TEtia is u good example of a kcrna t i.c, K a minor 
magicnl operation without tire use of charming ; mmlbor example is the application 
of ireu-qiienvliiug water to cure JJ Effect of evil eye/ 4 ) 

Cramp, Fv imin As a pmtMtiou ngwnat ami 11 cure fur cramp in any 

pari of the body one or more of Lhe Toftebzve of a shark (Tittfrd = J ' any hah of t tie 
shark tribe ") are wurn, attached to a sLsing round the waist. These hones, which 
are sometimes charmed to increase their etlicacy* nlflo prevent and cure all Lioishk 
in the vicinity of the wabL Hones of this kind whose authenticity is tffeffished 
are rather dills cult to get a mb considering the nature of the substance, rather 
extensive, one rtpjjrs for this 1 icing that imitations, which are hard to detect, are 
often sold- The specimen shown on l%tc X\ b Fig. I, waa though! to be one,nod, 
although actually a uiaiunifll + e bone, and incomplete, was worn, with good results, for 
a cutis idemhk time. 

Metallic pieces tailed wun-xit (?) (shown on Plate XV ( a ), big. 2 >, which are made 
of an alloy of lead with another metal, are worn by- the Natives* of various races 
(Sinhalese, Tamils! Moormen, and others), in Ceylon to keep away and (if worn 
long enough j tu cure swellings and pains in the joints, and pains in the arms and 
leg^ A lew (in the specimen shown, 1H| are worn on the arm nr at the waist. The 
virtue of theae object appears, from the information I received, to reside in their 
substance* They aresoutctiinea to be found in the kizara K strung in quantity on long 
strings from which tbs vendor takes the number required by the purchaser. 

To cure pains in the limbs the parts a Elected are washed with water charmed 
by an elalfornLc ceremony* or lire rubbed with diarmed nil During the ceremony 
of charming one viridity of such oil, the oil m sLirred with a piece of iron. 

To cure sprains robbing with charmed oil is reported to. 
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iSlorwh-nrht.— Stomach-ache is cured hy the application of insaitma. 

Head-itclitj —Soil ip diied ginger having been gronud with woman's milk, and 
charmed before removal from the grinding atone, the mixture ifl rubl>ed upon ilio 
forehead. Instead of ginger, sandalwood inny be used iu the «une manner. 

Some coconut nil which has heart charmed by the recital of a certain mantra 
over it seven times, it being stirred mean while with a piece of iron, is niblied on 
the forehead. 

Some ira(MW»i (AeviHA^dnmu-; : sweet flag) is ground with tjhtt. The muctnre 
its lighted, end then, having burned for a moment, is extinguished. The smoke 
arising, having l«?en clmiiued by the recital of a eerudu mantra over it, is inhaled, 
the inhalation being facilitated by the use of u funnel, made of a conically-rolled 
jab-leaf with tlw end of the Cone torn off, the point of which is inserted into tho 
nostril. Sea also “ U«e of garlic in magic." 

Ear-ncke ,—Some freshly drawn water in a new pot, or in the thoroughly clean 
palm of the hand, is ehnn n.nl by the recital of a mantra, and a few drops are put 
into the afflicted fcir. See also ■■ fisc d garlic in magic.” 

ToothrtUhe .-—Touttmohe is caused by worms in the treLh. 

A betel leaf, over which a certain mantra has been recited, is chewed with the 
aching toi,»th. 

A little clumaiu (lime) is rubbed on the check, jrtst outside of the aching 
tooth, and a certain i minim is recited. 

A funnel is prepared by inserting u reed tube in a Jiulo in a half shell of 
a coconut, nod by means of this the smoke of charmed tiummata powder thrown 
upon burning coals ia drawn upm the aching tooth. 

Difficulty in breathing, e/e.—There is n yjiuLm to bo worn us a cure fur this. 
A piece of unicorn's hum may be similarly employed. 

There is a serious malady, cumhle by charming, in which the devils grip tlie 
patient’s throat and thus prevent him from swallowing. 

iYerwiawss.—'This id cured hy the tying on of a charmed thread, 

lufrriwi-* dint fi#a,—Against infectious diseases in general small amulet cases 
containing charmed oil <>t charmed pills are worn, usually at the waist or on 
the uj-ni. 

Against small -jmjx parte of tigers (or leopards) are worn. See "Amulets 
{Animal products),” 

Fever* ore cured by the use of mu a Has and viiiAms. 

Dysentery (aiiMra) is cured by a ceremony in which a tree and a lamp are 
presented, on behalf of the patient, to the afflicting devil. See also " Atnuleta 
(Medicinal substances). 1 ' 
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PROTECTIVE MAGIC, 

PfiOTBCIIOS FJIOM PEttllS. 

Prt>m aninutlM *—When puling through the jungle it ia especially dangerous 
to come upon a deaf elephant in pnc'e poll!* for, although primary elephants will 
usually go away when they bear people approaching deaf elephants (who cannot 
hoar them) do not hi order to cause a deaf elephant to depart the traveller 
should repeat a certain jmmtm, nt the mm time holding the index finger of his 
right hand within his ear 

There are various mantras to protect the traveller through the jungh\ some 
general, some directed especially against certain annuals, find in tended to be 
recited when such amuiak t leopards* for example, are met. Bee also "Amulets 
(Animal products) (Medicinal substances). P 

Fiom Mtvkthiter —The re are certain yotittaa, engmved mu ally upon copper, 
which protect their beareva from the attacks of serpents. A picture of the King 
uf the Gobrns, a double-headed anako, tataed upon the arm, serves the same 
purpose. The jewel which m possessed by certain serp^uto [sue "Amulets (Anirua) 
products )*] protects its bearer from snakebite, s<> also doe* poacock-uil, cither 
earned or rubbed upon the IhkIv. 

A certain dimmed oil, dropped into a cut in the thigh, is a similar 
protection ■ this oil changes the colour of the skin, whatever its original tint, to 
yd low near the iiidsioti, if it takes dTeci. 

There is a certain mantra which may be used in connection with any c.hflnii, 
nr in Lhe preparation of any amulet, agnitmL serpents, 

A mantra which, repeated mentally seven limes just before setting nut on 
a journey, will protect Lhe user from snakes, gives the name of u serpent who 
was Hj King of Serpents* and the names of each of his parents, mid,, after stating 
that he Jived in “the Himalaya Mountains (Rime distant, but apparently indefinite 
region) aid was the gram I father uf 00 mil lion eer|JGHte + ,h say a -"should any serpent 
come near me tenky K let him press hi^ head against the ground in reverence. IF 
After the recital of the mantra the person preteudH tu spit towards his feeL 

If it be desired to cause & serpent or u centipede or Lhe like to become inert 
and harmless, lying as if pumly/xd, a handful uf sand should Ik> tak^n up ami 
thrown upon tlitj uuiinul, ti hdiort mantra having been recited aver Use hand Or* 
some saliva baring been charmed in the mouth* ly means of the same mantra, 
u pretence is made of spilling upon the animal To cause the animal to be the 
more firmly bound both forme of the chanu may be u^ed. Should it be desired 
to causa the animal to remain without moving about during some little time, the 
quantity of sand charmed should be greater, and it should he scattered about 
where the animal lies; until the effect of the charming departs from the sand, 
after alKRit half on hour, the animal cannot move without touching some of the 
pLtmlyy.iug sand about it. 

In or tfpcm miter.— To keep from such dangers us drowning, attacks hj fish, 
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crnriKlilen, or water-snakes while swimming 3en-ricknes&, the overturning or 
sinking of a boat. and the like. a person should, just before entering the water or 
the boat, splash mine water with the hand in each of three directions (in order to 
protect himself on both his sides, ami from dangers coming from directions 
between), saying, at the same time, “-Vfiiim <1<t,-pn darpa ^rdhd(t)" (apparently n 
mere meaningless formula) for each direction, [f the person embark upon a largo 
vessel, so that he is unable to reach the water, lie alum Id replace the splashing of 
the water in this operation by the < browing of three pebble^ one in each direction. 

The figure of a fish, formed of gold or stiver ami charmed, representing the 
great fish called * Aoonda-kurvtastthir^l)^ (apparently the combined names of 
ii fat minus tortoise), whose powers arc seven times as great as those of any other 
animal of tin- “ess, will prated the wearer from all dangers in or upon the Wtiter. 

Ornaments having a fish as the motive are not uncommon in Ceylon, hut to 
nmst of these the Sinhalese seem usually to attack no protective significance. 

A ynnt.ru bearing the form of a fish, and protective against the dangers of 
water, is noted under “ Vaulin." 

Against lightning *—When the deities Arnch&a am) Vfina fought together, and 
Tfrna attacked Ida opponent with lightning, the former trampled the lightning 
beneath his feet. For this reason Arnchena is appealed to by people for 
protection during thunderatorruB, (For an application of ibis belief steo 
11 Yauim") See also " Fae of iron in magic." 

In ifrntntl .— A picture of Hhad rakfUi (a very powerful hem*vrdent devil), 
which has been charmed seven times, put up within a house, will cause that deity 
to extend her prelection to those persons, living in the house, who ■ iiTbr 
respect to it by bowing the head lefore the picture whenever about to go out 
mitl by burning a little incense powder before it morning and evening. The 
picture is treated only in a respectful manner—prayers ore not offered More it. 
See wise various headings under “ Amulets." 

Protection or Isfasts. 

Fi>r several days after birth an infant continues to smell of blood, wherefore it 
is pnrticoktily attractive to the devils and peculiarly liable to their attacks. It 
must, therefore, be protected with special care during this period. 

After a newly-bum infant lies W-on washed there is stuck upon its forehead, 
just abovn the nose, a smalt toilet which is allowed to remain in place dmiug 
three ihivs (as to which there is generally no difficulty, the infant usually lying 
quiet nt this time). The pellet is formed of the nshesof emn# medicine mixed 
with a little gold rublind freui an ornament, and protects the infant from the 
attacks of devil"., the effects of evil eves, and the like. 

Immediately after an infant lias been washed after birth there is tied, upon 
each uf its wrists, a thread upon which are strung several section* of ir^MWid 
(sweet Hag; apparently sections of the ronl). These -firings are worn until the 
child is alMint three months old. and protect it from the attacks of devils, from 
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in fan tile troubles, and from stopp&gea of its mother's raffle caused by the effect of 
envy (tbia last is ns stated by an informant; in the protection of the child some 
effect acemu to be extended to the mother! Usu in what way was not made clear). 
The number of pieces used apjieur* ro lie Immaterial; in a |iuir of wristlets token 
from an iufont at Colombo {sec Plate XVI, Fig, 2), h happens that there are live 
pieces on each thready but it was saui at the time when the upeomaeiJF were 
obtained that any other number might have been used with equal propriety. 

The placenta, having been wrapped in a piece of matting, and having had 
ywHtut (a kind of verse) recited over it, U buried, usually close beside the parent's 
house. Should the t/adina be omitted, the child n my become sickly, or ill p or 
stunted, as n result of injury to the placenta. It wus said that the placenta is 
sometimes used in charming ceremonies (lurt how, or for what purpose my 
informant did not know), and that, to keep it from being duriiiLcrrcd, anil the 
child, despite the ymlimz, from imffenng* burial near the bouse is practised. 

Until a child Iia-r Ijeen weaned it is unclean, and should not, therefore, wear 
golden iirnaiueistK Ijoforc weaning l ikes place, See sko * r Children's Emiulcte,” 
" Use of garlic in magic," f Use of iron in irngicg” ,! Curative practices (Children's 
sicknesses} * and 11 Votive offerings. 11 


PiomTrios of Housed. 

Before a house is built four pebble# and four silver coins should be charmed, 
ami one of each should tie buried at each corner of the site of the house. Instead 
of ordinary pebbles uncut precious stones, of poor quality, may lie need with great 
advantage, fiinoe such sloues at tract the 11 sight v of gods and benevolent devils; 
such stones may !m or different kind h, or all of the same IriucL Near the site of 
the hodeto a post should be cat up, at the middle of which two coconuts are hung, 
and at the base Is placed a new pot containing a coconut flower and Home water 
taken from a miming stream. 

When Lhe house is completed a charmer cornea, bringing, amongst hie other 
paraphernalia, a mask of Oaruyukti iho devil of new houses). During the night 
the charmer dunces; when morning comes he crosses over euch doorstep of the 
house, and throws some duminidti powder in each of four directions in each room. 
At about 10 il in. he danees with a new pot full of water, t urning the pot about 
so that some of the water spills from it in each of the rooms, until he reaches again 
the place at which he entered, where lit- dashes the pot sg&iitil the steps and 
breaks it. The future resident* of the bouse may then come in to occupy it. The 
people of the house may* besides having a ceremony performed by a charmer, have 
preaching by a tmtnbw" uf priests, daring several nights; on the last day a feast 
is given to the priests, which marks the conclusion of the ceremonies 

To protect a house from white ants a new pot ts fitted with water from a "new 
well." and m d vanned. Then, whilst a luuuint h reritol, some of the charmed 
water is thrown over the Wood of the house, and the pot, with some of the 
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charmed water still in it, is hung up in the house. See oho Vantnu" ** Use of iron 
in magic/ 1 ant I "Votive offerings,* For protection against iliieve© see w Thieves 
(Charms used by, etc,)/ 


Protection or Crops. 1 

Xu order to protect the crops in a Geld charmed miter m thrown about ii. mi 
three days in aucce&itjbD,, by menus of an areea-flower. 

A person covers his heed anti body with a white clotty and, walking in the 
early morning along the paths an mud and through the iield tu he protected r 
without speaking u word, scatter?, where they will not be trampled upon by 
people, the ashes of five kinds of pt* /*■ y^iri win *9*. While the ashes remain, and 
are not trampled upon, the crops will not be attacked by noxious animals 
or insects. 

A <-harmed image of a uuui made of sticks, simw, etc., is set up in the field. 

A living hind-tortoise ia broken intu pieces, which am then scattered about the 
field; the crop* in the Held are thus protected by land-tortoises from damage, 
which, in the ease of sonic crops, may otherwise ht serious 

To protect a coconut-plantation from attacks by rats, one of the trees is 
dedicated to Hdniyan hewatawa (;i very great devil whose proximity at night may 
lie known by the light which be gives off). Two nuts am taken from iln? tree to 
he dedicated, after which no mure are taken during the period for which Lhe tree 
is dedicated, From t liese two utils oil ia made, which h burned, during the 
dedicatory ceremony, each evening of seven days, upon a email altar built of young 
coconut-leaves against! the tree to be dedicated, upon which there are also placed, 
as offerings, some Dowers* including ureea-tlowers, come small coins, some bits of 
Camphor, etc. During the ceremony gndim (a kind of verses) arc recited 

riiOTKCTliiN f>F CaOTLI 

Cattle* which me very largely used us draught animals, and are coiiaeipieiitly 
exposed to many evil influences* are uIurvI always protected by magical means* 
Their hides are branded will* various protective designs (to shown on Piute XiV, 
Fig, 9, and noted muter l+ * 5 + in » * ■ magic ") for the prevention or cure of the 
ailments to which cattle are subject; (those illustrated were an id to huvts been 
executed m a cure for boils and ihmutvs caused by flic effect of an evil nye), and 
they wear various amulet, of which hair-roptia, chank-dudD, and piece* oi in n an? 
the must usual 

The bair-ropce, ocuiuduufltfy blown, but generally black, are cornu a udy said to 
Ijg (and apparently actually are) of human hair (sometimes, it was said, with 
eb-phant'a hair), and, although their virtues are intrinsic (for whut particular reason 
1 could not ascerUin.b are often charmed in order to mid to tlmir efficacy. They 

* Mild] i on tbe protection of rice-crop* in io bt? found Sit "Coitoni* ami Superstition* 
UwmgcteHi with the Cultivation of Kice in the Southern: Province of Cftykn/ by it J. R Lr 
M courier, in Jttur. tL At, $ec* f pp, 3ti$ rl 
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lire worn wound one or more times round the bollock's neck, or Ste^ohed screw 
the top of Ida head, bold by tbe boms, «r round the leg just above the hoof. 1 
Upon tbe heir-rape a chunk-shell [see "Amulets (Animal products)"} U oft™ 
threaded (Plate XlV, Fig, 11). upon a steel chain (well ** i* shown on 
Idale XIV, Fig, 10), In order to secure greater protection J , these cIimWivIIh an 1 , it 
wilj said, unlike the hair-ropes, not charUMd. A piece of hair-rope is shown in 
Fig, 19, Plate XVI, 

A third common amulet is a piece of iron, generally m the form of a flat disc 
pierced with a circular hole, or or u square with a square hole (1 bite X\L I ig. A 
and Plate XIV, Fig. lb)* Often several of thww) arc worn together on a chain so that 
a jingling noise is produced when the animal walks. Curiously, the chains worn 
round the neck or round the horns arc, I have invariably hem told, for ornament 
alone,and, since they ace of "steel (not iron)* kave *» protective virtues. 

Sometimes pieces of ivory, or of 1*$ representing ivory, are worn as 
a protection against the evil eye: see -‘Amulets (Animal products) 11 also 
Plate XVI, Fig. 4. 

There arc charmed medicines, usually worn in a small leather bug at the neck 
(Plate XVI, Fig, 5, shows a hag fur the purpose, containing a powder), to ward nfl 
various diseases, and charmed oils, contained in metal cases, sometimes suspended 
by a charmed saffron-stained cord, with the same intention. 

There are mantras, which most be recited over tbe cattle each year, to protect 
the members of a I mol against attacks of epidemic diseases from which cattle not 
thus prelected suffer. 

For the recovery of a lost bnllocb there is » special ceremony addressed to 
Gopafnyaka (the devil who attacks cattle), of the same nature as that described 
under H Protection of crop?,' 1 in which tin* produce ol a tree is vowed to him during 
a certain period, See also “ Employmeut of votive offerings,’' 


Amulets, 

MittfUaiuam KottJf. —Some object# which, in other countries, are frequently 
used as protective amulets, but entice ruing the employ went of which in this maimer 
iti Ceylon no in forma lion could lie obtained, include bolls, horns (used hh a whole, a# 
niMLerialB.or.it) representations, as symbols), coins, and jatoreJly-pcrforatod stones 
Tlmsc last do not, apparently occur at alt in the vicinity of (Jobmibn, for various 
(wrvons there who were questioned concerning them had never heard of such things. 

"When medicines, particularly charmed medicines. arc I "dug prepared, the 
devik who cause disease sometimes attempt to ii|»sct the pot. or do other dam ago. 
In order to protect ihe medicines Trom them a hit of iron, asiuh as a nail, should bo 
tied upon the pol, and an x (not o Christian Cress [ + ], iny informant stated) 
marked with chunam (lime) upon the poL’s side. 


1 Thu** topes are much h«c<I m uiiiilot* in Southern Judin, ami nU"> f (| r ihr liuliDckn driv.-ti 
l.y ualivta of Southern ladin in Ceylon, tho Simile RettJeiuetiti, mil elsewhere. 
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Various amulets and araulatLc ftiihsUmiCs Lave been nutwl iimtet " Protection '* 
(vnrioiifl headings), “ t‘se of iron in magic," " Astrology,” and “ Charms to Secure 
Favour," 

% 

Uhildrttisamid^U—p^kg\^ lAngles (Plate XVI, Fig. 6) ore commonly worn, 
several toother, by young children, They are colled kfttti-UMiqtin {equivalent to 
11 breaking-bangles *')> and are placed upon the child when it is weaned, Ijcing worn 
until the child is seven yean* old. These bangles. which arc imported from India, 
are very much uaed by the Sinhalese, and considerably, apparently, by the 
other races in Ceylon, It is believed t hut. should njie of the bangles Ije (witfen&tM'tf 
broken wliile worn, the child will be cleared of any effects of an envious eye or the 
like to which it has been exposed, and that it will lie protected from evils of the 
kind in the future. If, however, some effect* of the aort has come upon the child 
before the bangles are put on, this, most probably, will not be cleared away by the 
accidental breaking of one of them thereafter. It was said that glass bangles of 
other colours, which are used to a much smaller extent than the black ones, are 
considered similarly protective; and a ]ho that like virtues are ascribed to bangles 
of chunk-shell (It should be noted that the bangles arc not supposed to break 
by exposure to an evil inil iicnce which would otherwise affect the wearer, as is 
often the case with amulets, but emt protectively in the manner described alloye, 
A belief similar in nature is mentioned under £l Divination (by omens)/* It is 
probable that the black bangles are preferred becituflc black is, fa some aspects, a 
protective colour, and, similarly* those of chauk-shell hcarnse that material is in 
itself protective.) 



AMULira 


Sinhalese children wear, as a protection, a piece of metal shaped as in the left- 
hand figure above (and said te resemble* or to represent a heart), which has l^ccn 
charmed Thia ornament, which is cal fed hfida-vtottmen (* e heart treasure M > is usually 
made of silver, although any motel (excepting brass, which isu 11 low ciste,* t.e.. base, 
me talk may be used, an alloy containing the five metals being especially mutable. 

A protection against sicknesses of the chost. coldflk etc., called by the same 
name and mode of the same metals as the amulets just described, is a conical 
ornament, of the form shown At the right* which has lieen claimed 

Infants wear sometimes* it wm said, smalt a hi ilia, at ihe neck, for the cure of a 
disease hi which living bectlea, which Hy away* are given off in the excrement, 
and which affects the skin strongly* It is immaterial, it was aaid. what species of 
email shells are tints used; amongst some shown as suitable were a number of 
cowries. 

You, XXXV III* P 
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Fur the cure of a child's cough a string of moyvl4;<tr(tiula(!\)n^mi«gfobr(i, t'mt 
IjKgtunmosBc) eecd:: its worn at the neck. The seeds which ere believed to act by 
iricann of their intrinsic virtues, and are not charmed. arc worn by the children of 
all races (including Sinhalese, Tamils, Moormen and Burgher*) in f Vjylon. One way 
of Applying the cure is to hang seven of the seeds at the patient's neck, mul to 
remove one each of the following days in succession until, with the removal of the 
lest seed, the cough disappears. It seetnis, however, that this method is not always 
applied, and that the seeds are sometime* worn like ordinary amulets. Attached to 
the necklace of those seeds shoSm on Date X VI. Fig. 7 (which was worn by a Tamil 
child), there is a small copper disc engraved frith a device said to represent 
Siva’s Bull anti to secure Siva’s favour and protection. 

Bangles or anklets of iron, usually thin and light, or bracelets of iron chain, 
are often worn by children as protections against devils. As is the case with the 
amulets for cattle (sec *■ Prelection of cattb?") these object* should bo of mm, not 
of xJmL (Date XV (A), Fig, D.) 

Tamil girl-children in Ceylon often wear a protective "flg leaf* attached to n 
string round the waist, am I young Tamil hoys, less often, uti elongated conical 
object corresponding to the " fig loaf." These objects are usually made of a 
soft white alloy or of silver, and are frequently accompanied by a number <>f other 
objects, fiotuo reeemhluig bells, of conventional and urehflic form (see Date XV (A). 
Fig. 6, u silver “ tig leaf H ; Fig. 7, n silver lt fig leaf " ornamented with a sue nnd « 
moon, to secure the protective inllnrneo of the luminaries; Fig. 8 , a girl's waist- 
string of pewter objects; Fig, 9, a buy's waist-string of pewter objects). The girl's 
ornament is often, with young children, the only clothing worn; its a mule tic 
intention (although frequently denied by the parents) is shown by its being worn 
sometimes kneuth the clothing, even when the child is fully dressed. A form of 
it commonly sold in the haoirs consists of n piacd of coloured gloss having the 
out line of u leaf, bound in and crossed longitudinally by a pewter frame. Although 
this ornament is commonly explained ns representing a leaf of ” The Sacred Bo- 
treo T * (curiously, since the Tamil* are not Buddhists), that explanation appears to be 
bused uii a merely fortuitous resemblance, and to In: intended t*s a means of 
evading ihe giving of the resl meaning, because, according to several infunuanto, 
the amulet is really a representation of the vult'a. The buys* ornament, which 
evidently is a cnnYeulbnuliiord phallic form, is sometimes similarly explained as a 
toy for the child to play with, in order that lie may not injure himself. The 
principle* actually underlying the employ incut of these ornaments (unknown, no 
doubt, to many who make use of them ), ns explained to me, ore that the devils are 
wont u> "keep sight” on the geiterutive organs, if these las exposed to anew, 
thereby causing, possibly, serious injury to the child, and that therefore metal 
iiu ages of the organa, which cannot !<•; thus in juris!, are hung near the organs 
themselves, to take the devils' “sight," 

The children or Mohammed ana soma times wear these ornaments; those of 
Sinhalese Buddhists do not commonly, if at all 
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See, for varienifl notes, * Protection of infants" " Pa^M^udo^ "Colours 

itt , ♦ , magic," and * t T ee of girlie in magic, 11 

Okurmtd otgrtte *—Charmed objects should not lie worn when a funeral is 
attended, mt when steeping near a woman in her nor when having 

intercourse with any woman, foot (her lose their efficacy. When the virtues of 

charmed objects have thus been tost they cannot, in general, bo renewed,, 

and* if lhe protections are lu be ru placed new objects moat be taken for 

charming. 

In some amulets the virtues arc duo entirely to the ceremonies to which Lhe 
amulets hiLve fjeen subjected; in other# they are inherent in the material# i>f which 
the amukt a arc composed* or in the amulets' forms; but may be intensified by 
charming ceremonies, 

Paflchih/iith ^—The iwm'Mtfwht, " 5 instruments " (Piute XV { a ), Figs. 10 to 1-i 
inclusive), is an amulet: commonly worn by children, and occasionally, it was said, 
by adults, It ia u metal piece, generally circular nr dlipUrsl. oiignivctj with, or 
bearing in relief, live symbols, and it has been charmed. Sometimes, 1 have been 
told, the aymbols which usually represent the five instruments are replaced by 
five simple dots. The amulet is generally of gold, more or less pore, or of silver, 
plain nr gilded, as it is thought by some Sinhalese that the greater the intrinsic 
value Lhe greater the efficacy Ift likely to at though by others an alloy of the 
five mebilB (me M Metallm uuuihds ") is considered to f*e the moat suitable for the 
purpose. Sometimes iron is used in the construction (as in the one shown on 
Plate XV (a), Fig. 10} p but only in a minor capacity (the explanation which \rm 
given of this was that iron h too common a metal and consequently displeasing to 
the dailies invoked, as well as being too ugly for wear aa an ornament; I urn 
inclined U> think, however, lhaL the idea of iron ns n protective metal probably 
conflicts with smoie of the ideas underlying the pnftrhAyuda). Occasionally the 
metal m enriched wfrti precious stones; sometimes it is set with a amide atone 
(as in Fig. 12, Plate XV (a), where, as also itt a gold panekitynda noted, the gum is 
a peart). The paftohdtfKda h placed upon children, it was said, when they are 
wwnod T a frropltibus day Imng chosen hy an astrologer for the purpose; It wn* 
aba said by the --siiiue informant, that the effect of the charming to which the 
paftrftdtfiidfi is subjected lasts seven years, at the ok pi rut Ion of which period it 
should, if the amulet is to continue in list 1 , lie repeated, Ths charming of the 
amulet is reputed to be a long and elaborate process, rind mouths may elapse before 
a which has been ordered is ready for wear. In consequence nf this 

it is almost impossible to buy a pnUrMpudu from tlm ] m rente of a child who is 
wearing it, and worn specimens can usually only be obtained either from the 
parents or in the luiz.ii> after Lhe children who have used them have ^n?wn up or 
died The wearing of a pnnch&yurfa is sometimes concealed, as often the stricter 
Buddhist priests eot lUcmsolves against it 

The information revived concerning the five objects shown upon tin 1 
pifirhtl if tutu was of coDtlicliug kind* The symbols, which vary somewhat, seem 
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to represent, commonJj„ live of the following: * cword or knife, the t 

(" Beat-ring/' usually shown nn u ring with a plain of indented edge,, a magic, d 
object whose properties are such that if it he thrown into tin? s&a the r^i will -in 
up. or if Against the sky there will he no min during seven years, or if inLu the 
earth precious stones and treasures hidden then? will be cliseoveiL^l, etc. 1 ), a chunk- 
shell or possibly n musical instrument made oF n ckauk-riigll, short spear; a 
trident, ati elephant goad, a bow and arrow; and am axe. The tivr objects were sidd, 
by one informant, to lie (he emblems of five of the nine planetary deities, whose 
protection is thus sought: they are to ho seen in pictures of tlm&e deities, and 
although they are emblems of otherj^dsor deiui-gods as well* 3 am inclined to 
his opinion. According to another informant, a man generally well versed in Hieh 
matters, the symbols represent the weapons of various deities, tanging from 
Viflhini to the king of the devils, eliuI aU are objects feared hy devils ; by this 
informant it wns said that five symbols were chosen in order to protect lho five, 
figurative, not physical, w gates" of the body from the entrance of all evils. 
According to the Em 3 tela upon the /HTftrMyudm exhibited at the Colombo Museum 
the symbol* arc those of ‘ l the five weapon* id Vishnu/ 1 Most people. i|uestjuucd 
on the subject, oven thmigh they employed t lur prtlte/t&jflitta for their own children, 
seemed to know little eotiteniitig it, except that it should he powerfully cliarmeA 

The jxiZdt/tffwbi which in shown in Fig. 14, Plate XV (a), Lj of silver, suit! in sold 
new, at several shops in the bazar at t 'olttmbo; it is made also in uircular forrn t 
and also of gilded silver I am inclined to think that it u sold principally m an 
anmletic Onuraient to in; used, without being charmed, by others than Sinhalese 
(and poeaibly hy .Sinhalese a* well), and that it marts a stop in the degradation 
of the p&eMyud*} to a decorative ornament of which the uuuiletio origin hm 
Iteen forgotten. 

Afrtallu; tivu/hte .—An amulet composed of “five metals’ h in showft on 
TIate XV (a), Mg. 15, Although it resembles ip various ways an “electric medal" of 
£nro]>ea& manufacture* it has bean, according to several ShduilcHi to whom it was 
shuwn, made in Goylcm, and h of a usual, though not very common type (it is, 
I think, the only specimen of the kind [ have seen)- The wiulosmg lwind h of h 
light yellow alloy, said, by cue or two inform tints, to contain five metals with in 
it^df! the einmkr pieces (apparently sections of rods) of copper, zinc, or, po&aibly, 
srjuie leaden alloy, and a darker yellow alloy; and the small suspending ring of 
silver. Even If not. as churned, of Sinhalese manufacture, the speetnren m 
interesting as showing mi adaptation, or, possibly, a re-arrangement and 
modification, uf a European prctectitm i» fit Sinhalese bdiefe. 

Another nmukt composed of "five metals- (said to 1 * gold,adver, wpfper, 
“ 1>eU pw'wbly n my bronzo, and. Apparently.a kind of yeUow bronze), 

in ibis cas,- urLsoti together, formed to a trident, a" tkree-pomtod war instrument," 
is shown on Plate XV (a), Fig, ] G. This object, which has been powerfully charmed. 


I. I'buLi, p. 118, callii the pytra-iralaiict the warlike weapon of a deity. 
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is to l*e worn in the k im uf hair at thu \r*mk tl m head or in the lot, for the 

purpose! rf esusmg its bearer to be invariably victorious in war, guuddmg, guinea 
or sportBi and the like. See aho "Use of iron m magic/ mid 41 Curative 
practices (cnxrnp, ufc 

Animat prothtefa —'.The elephant, na in other Asiatic countries, on account of 
its nature aa well as laseausg of the Buddhist conations x^aoemtod with it,, 
supplies several sorts of amttfeto. Its ivory is considered to be protective against 
the effect of the jealous or envious eyo T laid and the like, a virtue extended 

sorirct-iiiicH to bone (whether frarn some other animal or from on elephant, I did not 
leurn), which, possibly through ignorance, ie taken as ivory. A linger-ring of bone 
(Hate XVI, Fig. 8) mul a perforated disc (Plate XVI, Fig, 4) oF the same material 
suspended from a bullocks neck, both considered to be ivory mid therefore 
protective, illustrate these beliefs There ia, in the Colombo Museum, a section of 
an elephant's jaw, mounted in silver, to be carried m an amulet; the same 
materials I Imvc been told, ground in water which is used to rub upon the 
affected [uirta, will cure a certain dieeast!, Lasting about; n week, one of the 
syinphuiiti of whiuh is a swelling about Lbts jaw. The tail-hairs of elephutita are 
mounted in gold* sometimes beautifully worked, m linger-rings, and thus worn are 
said Ut protect Lheir hcarera from the 11 sight " of devils, from bad dreams, from 
sicbicBses in which the puiont starts with fright (uervotia. diseases t% etc., and 
from the biles of dogs, eats, nits ? foxes, wolves, and oilier animals ; in order to 
eecure the maximum effect the ring should lx* charmed. I have not seen in Ceylon 
the rmgg, formed entirely of deplumfe’g hairs plaited together, which arc used 
on the mainland. A bracelet (Plate XVI, Fig, 9} of plaited black hair, mounted 
with silver and bearing rt small case eon raining donned oil, was said by its wearer 
(a Tamil man) to bo of depl.iLiir s hair, and consequently protective, although it is 
really of the hair of same smaller animal (In use ?); him the black colour, whatever 
the nature of the Imir, h a pruteetfra factor. The hair-ropes worn by bullocks 
[see M Protection of cattle **) were said to contain, sometimes. elephants* hair; thin 
statement, which is* u doubtful out, I was never :i14. tu verify. 

The tigor alho, as on the mainland, furnishes a number of protective 
substances. However, no distinction eecuis to be made between the tiger and 
tho leopard where protective virtues aru concerned, and, since I have repeatedly 
had pointed out to me, by various informants, leopard-claws, pieces of or even 
entire leopard-skins, etc., an those of tigere, [ believe that when tigers are men¬ 
tioned by the Sinhalese leopard# are generally meant. I shall, therefore, speak of 
the products of both leopards and tigers herein as if they wore those of tigers 
only. 

There are two sets of beliefs in which the tiger appears ns a protector—in one his 
virtues are due to bifl physical powers, in the other they are due to his nesuniptiou 
ns an uppiiritiuind form by a devil. According to the former a tiger's tooth, or his 
claw. or one of his whiskers, or a piece of bk skin, especially if charmed, will 
protect the wearer from attacks by wild IjcusIs (wild buffaloes, especially) of any 
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kind, or by « mud dog. The dog, lieing a favourite prey of Lite tiger, 1 ha* ft great 
dicud <>i anything ©cmnccted with his enemy, Should one wish to teat Lin? 
genuineness of ft tooth for sale, an a tiger’s, in the baxar (jags’ teeth are tsomfttitote 
sold in substitution fur timers', wherefore, 1 was told, it is safer to buy a tigers 
tooth from 11 Mohammedan lucre I unit than from a Sitilialts! **r J a mil), it is only 
necessary U> conceal it amongst some food and to offer the food to a dog; should 
the tooth be genuine the ultimo! tvsJJ not dare to touch the rood, Ifv virtue of this 
same property parts of the tiger protect their wearers from evil dreams, for the devil 
who causes such dream?, comes fit night riding upon a black dog which, fearing the 
tiger whose presence lie scents, tvill not approach Lhe Blctjmr. •'otii© charmed 
tigerVfat which was secured for trie was said 10 have. If rubbed upon the body, 
nr carried, in addition to the virtues enumerated above, the power of keeping away 
devils (especially the one causing ama]t-pnxj, and, rubbed upon the forehead mid 
the baud, that of giving victory in a fight. The Sinhalese do not appear to believe 
in the teeth, claws, etc., 11 s protections against evil eyes and like iuihiBiicca 

According to the second set of beliefs the devil who causes anjall-pox 
sometimes apjwnrs, to persons in tile extremities uf that disease, us ft tiger, In 
consequence of this various parts of real tigers arc a common protection against 
small-pox, a little charmed Ligur’s oil curried in a ease being a particular favourite. 
(The spotted appearance of the leopard suggests that it is that animtil, ruther than 
the strijjed tiger, which is connected iti jiopular belief with small-] kh£.) On 
Hate XVJ are shown u number of products of the tiger; Fig, 10, a too 111 mounted 
as u pendant, with a silver hand near the point to prevent splitting; Fig. 11. a 
tooth (said t<< lie a tiger's, hut probably only an imitation) mounted as a brooch iu the 
form of a fish (ace" Protect ion .... upon water *), os quite commonly sold in 
jewellers' shcim of the better class ; Fig. 12, an tumlol of tiger's skin mounted with 
silver (another obtained, made of bits of akin sown into an endless* band, is not 
shown); Fig. 13. a silver casu containing charmed tigorVoil auH worn at the wrist. 
The claws, mounted us. pendants, :uv very commonly worn, although not always as 
protections, 

('harmed lioti's-oil is Worn in nil amulet case, or dropped into u cut in tin? 
llesh, by warriors, for protection (and evidently, though it was not so slated, to give 
courage). 

To chock-shell, probably originally chosen because of its adaptability to tlie 
making of ornaments, virions protective virtues are assigned by tlie Sinhalese, 
largely associated with its connection with religion. Hv pimple, finger-tings 
(Flute XVI. Figs. Id, 15,18) of diaiik-sliell arc worn as protections from evil and 
misfortune, and. Very commonly, os curative of pimples, particularly those upon the 
face. When used for the latter tin patient occasionally passes lib hand over lib 
face, to increase the effect; powdered chunk-shell, also, rubbed upon pimples, is 

■ Tt.« M ninja, niui'iiffil other met*, Kent to hold the oum- idea; ou« of the eharnw for 
vku»ry, give 11 in J/ufcj .Vttt/ie, |i, .VM, mttaina tlie line 

41 11a, 1 am a Tig« uid thou art a Dog. 11 
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supi^ed to have fi very beneficial effect. Same of the hnger-rmgs are plain; 
others have n carve*! decoration, winch, it was said, is merely decorative, not 
symbolic. Bangles of diunk-jdieU are worn by chillinau. (flee ** Children a 
amulets*). Rings of white glass (Plate XVI, Fig 17) are sometimes worn 
a protection, twcattBe of their kmhMuiii 1 ^ to eh ant-shell , and, I was told hy one 
informant, coloured glass rings may be wnm with the idea that- they aft? coloured 
choiik-ahftU' Entire diatik-ahdk (Plate XVI. Fig. 1*) are very commonly worn by 
draught-cat tie, bung Mow or at the aide of the neck, or upon the head Iwtwecn 
the horns (Plate XI \\ Figs. 9 and Unbeing held usually hy fehnarauktfc 
(flee if Protection of cattle M ) oc the steel dm ins. The shells thus u^ed are 
sometimes plain, sometimes incised with a design, and are sold, iu the film | id 
dealing iu tewnteftf supplies, with a hole lor the suspending cord to [hujh through 
knocked or bored in tlmim Instead of an entire shidl a number of riugi of 
clnuik-slieLI (Plate XVI, Fig 19), strung generally upon a Imir-rope, are sometimes 
ttssd The chunk-a I id I is said to protect the animal from the evil attentions of 
Gopnjuyuku. the devil who causes aiolcnesss in cattle. 

Peacock feathers, funned into two bunches which arc set together iu the shape 
of a Y p arc placed upon On? wall of a house, directly opposite to the entrance 
doorway# as a protection against many diseases and aa a means of securing good- 
luck* The nil of peacock*, dumtiod, is good as a general protection, and servos 
particularly against snakebite* 

A piece of unicorn's horn# moon tod for wear, is some times carried as a cure 
for +l heavy brentbiiig 11 (asthma ?) and ana protection. An amulet consisting of a 
piece of some substance, apparently born, mounted in ail vet (Flute- XVI P Fig. 20) 
was not iweogxikad by Sinhalese to whom it was shown# hut they suggested that 
it was an imported medicinid amulet 

A doer's musk-sac, in which the musk has boon replaced by a mixture of 
medicines (including n little mask)# charmed, forms an exceptionally powerful 
amulet It is a valuable protection against all kinds of misfortunes and perils; it 
brings luck in gaining and iu war; it brings a man who in delirious or msensihlc# 
ete. r lo his senses, if placed in Ms band* The specimen shown on Plate X% r l, Fig. 21 t 
is an amulet of this kind; there is. however, a possibility hens that, instead of a 
genuine musk-sac (which k comparatively expensive) having lieeu Ufledjiii imitation 
lias been substituted. 

See ‘'Children's amulets" far small sbdk worn by infants; * l Curative 
Practices (Luck of milk) (Crimp)** for bones of fkhoa; and " Charms to Secure 
Favour” for charmed egg-shells. 

The folio wing animal products. used as amulets, must la? taken as being more 
or less mythical in origin. 

Sonic eorpcnt&j of a wry pohjCntOttiJ kind, contain Luminous stones which they 
vomit up at night to give them light. Since it is impu&sihk for them to live 
without these jewels, their poneasors Hover go fur away from them. The serpents 
which have these stones are not specially marked, but are recognisable only through 
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feeing set'ii with their stones. A stono ii obtained. by anyone fortunate enough to 
discover it? jiossesaur, in the following wa)’:—-During the day the hunter erects, at 
n spot to which the serpent is known to come at night, a clean, polished, and 
thoroughly oiled palui trunk, with a platform or a crosspiece at the top. When 
evening comes he mounts this, taking with him a large package of eowohuig. and 
awaits the arrival of lhe serpent. When the serpent has get down his jewel, and 
gone a little way from it* the hunter drops the dung so that the jewel is covered by it. 
The saipent returns at once to seek Its treasure, and. not finding it. attempts 
to climb the oiled pole in order to reach its enemy, until it dies at last of rtige and 
the effect of the loss of the jewel. The stone thus obtained confers, after having 
been charmed, enormous and extraordinary powers tijmih its possessor \ it is also 
an exceptionally valuable nmulet against serpents. 

A luminous stone is also borne by certain lizard?, which may Iks recognised by 
their gnus session of two tails. It is impossible to obtain this stone by killing the 
lizard, for if it !>e within the animal, it melts away the Instant that death occurs. 
In order to obtain the jewel the lizard possessing it is placed in it covered pot 
having a small hole in the bottom, beneath which is a second pot. The animal, 
finding itself in darkness, brings forth its stone, which at once rolls down the 
inside of the i^it and through the hole; soon after this happens the lizard dies. 
The stone, like that of the snakes, confers, after having beta charmed, enormous 
and extraordinary powers upon its possessor, 1 

The leader or chief of cadi baud of jackals (the animal described to me, and 
named in Jungliah, was a fox, but the Sinhalese hutu<;S given for it, mmjyrf and 
fynihita, mean either jackal or fox ; I am inclined to the former animal, partly 
because uf the colour of the horn, partly because of the S, Indiati telief no tin l 
below) btai3 upon hit forehead n miuilt horn (about A inch long, covered with 
greyish white skin, and with a fringe of hair round the middle). This hum is 
sometimes lost by the animal, which, rubbing its head in a heap of paddy left 
lying about, brooks the horn rdf The hern reveals its presence by preventing the 
iHjiling of the water into which the paddy is put during Lite process of cleaning, 
and is then searched for and discovered. The authenticity of a hum of this kind 
may be proved by placing it amongst some ric&gruttis which are offered to fowls, 
for, if the horn lie genuine, the fowls, fearing an enemy, will not come near the 
food. A horn of ibis kind, after Iming charmed, is worn in a cose upon the arm, 
and serves a* a powerful protection against nil evil-, and as a manna of 
semiring good*furtline of every kind, in gambling, in racing, in the seeking of 
favours, etc.* 

Vegetable Fro>!ucU.—It is believed that the king of the devils, Wwamunu, 


‘ In Clough’* Dte. t p. i38, * «toau of «sm f wliat *inuiar nature i* d»srftwL unilflr 
/fefaniMK, its a I.baJeuK (muj e,dd to grow in the tuout uf the Log. 

’ Mq = h ™ faramtirtn ™»*™* the manufacture, M d p ur} ^,. „f j aAn i. . h ^ 
S'lliIkjth India, 1 * to be found in ThuixW. m. M ,: tl S India, P ,, 2*}, ^ ^ 

Tfnurut * 4lh vsL j, jt. Uo, 
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sometimes wm ft rod of rattan for punching hm refractory subjects* and that* in 
C4m$ei|ueiice F devils have a great dtead of that imUeriab A proof of ilit-ir dread is 
that rattan isespsoially eltkiudou* in curing madness (possession) by whipping, the 
more sight of it sometimes quieting the patient People sometimes carry, while 
out* a email enne (but nut a mere fragment) of rattan, to protect themselves from 
devils, 

Sfcu also “ If&o or garlic in magic "; and 4J Children's amulets.’ 1 

Mcdicirud Substance ^.—There Ls a very powerful charmed ail called Gh&ndra- 
k&nti ( Ai Moonbeam "}* which, il carried (on cotton wool* in an amulet ease) or 
rubbed on the top of the head after the bath, protects its bearer from contracting 
contagious diseases, oven though ha go amongst people suffering from such disease^ 
and from wounds. If a little Ins put into the nose and ears of a person who m 
insemdble* or in an epileptic Hi. and another person blow upon him, the patient will 
at once recover. The oil is male by mixing together live hinds of oil, row's milk, 
the juices of certain leaves, barks, roou, and the like* and is then subjected to a 
religions charming by tsehig kept (amongst the various other things which are 
to take up some of the effects of the biasings) in the rt shad pp during (he Buddhist 
preaching ceremonies, performed by a huge number of priests officiating together, 
far the relief of a village an Bering from* or threatened by, disease or uiiaforttme. 
When these cereiuoiue& Imvc \n}*m concluded the oil is taken to jm empty room 
(preferably in a vacant Lou we) where there ate no women about, and La cha lined by 
throe men who, taking turns at the workj recite mantras continuously during a 
period of he veil days and nights, ao that the snuiul of the charming doe& not stop, 
even for on tastent, The oil* whose treatment fc then complete, should be kept as 
much aa possible from impurity (see u Impurity |P ). The oil, mtdy for use* may he 
oh Lai ned from native drug vendors at Colombo. 

There are charmed pills colled Sunni-iiatu^ffulTy/ (devila' lion [nr pre^Einiuenl] 
pills ; that ia K it was said,pills which, like ,1 lion, frighten the devils ") f framed of 
a mixture of various medicinal goUtances* one of winch* worn in an amulet case* 
or tied in a piece of cloth, u \mi the right arm, will pm toot the wearer from all 
illiii?aac£* against the attacks of all kinds of devila, from any of the effeota of an evil 
eye or envy* and from won mb. For the charming of Lbe*ie pills they are placed 
in a vessel, round which u thread in passed three tunes, and exposed to the 
effect of Buddhist sutraa, continuouslr read by two or more men, without all lh wing 
the sound lo atop for an instant, during seven days and nights, They are then 
completed by ft churning ceremony* conducted in an empty room, similar to that 
used fur the oil described above. Like the oil, they should be preserved from 
the effect of impurity. They may be obtained from native drug*vendors at 
Colombo. 

A churnscd mixture* Called Aftjanatifi(l) i of a COu&ulgf&hla imitil*or of 
medicinal gubatanraH will, if carried in an amulet ease worn on the arm or at the 
neck, protect its bearer from evils and injuries of every kind* from devila, from all 
diseases^ from snakebite, from dogbite, from attacks of bulla* etc. It is supplied 
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wmp;d up in a hatel-dcaf (an houcumbte muter ini), in which, in order to preserve 
iti efficacy, it should be kept. 

There is a churned mixture of several medicinal aulftUnocs which is worn Lu 
secure the protection of the four guardimi gods. During the seven days required 
for stw grinding iD maker should cut only vegetables, mid lie should grind the 
mixture only at noun each Any. During die grinding he, together with the 
grinding atones (which should Itu now), ah-mid be covered with u white doth, and 
liin mouth tilioiili I he aciTOiiifd by a white cloth In order that hi* breath may not 
defile the mixture (and, probably, partly for hi* own protection against the oobm- 
|Hiis.Nii which h one uf the ingivdioiiUy When the grinding is finished the 
mixture is charmed ior seven day is, before being removed from the atones, 

A certain t burn Led oil which is uaed tu enforce clmatUy, eapBcmlly by jealous 
hutdiunrl* nlmit to leave for u journey. and sometime* to cause annoyance to 
people whom the user of it dislikes, has the effect of proven ting iln leuret from 
separating from hia (or her) partner after intercourse* The oil i* genetidly rubbed 
up<'n its bearer 1 * person nr clothing, and 1ms then nn effect bating about one week; 
should it, however, In rubbed upon the subject 1 * matire-s, n longer efficacy, up In 
about two y*uiTx t may Irf) aLtam^A A mantra b incited over the finger with which 
the tubbing is to be done, uml another during the process of [uhbing, 

Fimjt'r ring&—A metal linger ring on i time cited with a small image «■! the 
I’am-wtlnlhi (is magical ring; fc-ea Si Amulet, PaTtchajfVihi r ) is n valuable protection. 

A metal finger ring ornamented with u certain heart-shaped piece (simihir 
in form tn that shown under ai Children's amulets HJ ) is worn us a protection. 

A finger ring, preferably of gold, set with u ruby surrounded by pearls (at 
lestet three pearls ought to lie used, although two art? sometimes considered enough), 
if properly charmed will protect the wearer's entire family. 

A tinker-ring of black glass is, because ol Its colour, considered protective 

(Plate X\hVi S /$l% 

See "Astrology p; for pknetary (including A r tue<trutna) rings; and w Amulets 
(Animal pt™iucite) l+ for Huger rings of bone, or set with nr formed of elephauCa hair 
or t hank shell, and for coloured glass riugSw 

Lwrtmt fijwridt—A diajiued pellet of gold, inserted lamenth the skin, will 
protect the bearer from dangers of every description. {In one man 1 knew, the 
gold, about the size of a small hirdrimt, had been put htim?urh the skin of the neck, 
toward the right side,} The pellel having been made, it ta charmed* upon a 
" decorated chair/' on three Sundays (note the conjunction with fold) in snocestfioxt, 
after which it is placed in channel oil. The skin La cut with a golden instrument 
(made by thinning and sharpening a piece of gold; cm irm instrument must by 
no diihuco he used) which tm been charmed, md T the wound having been cleansed 
with some charmed woman's milk, the pellet inserted W hen tills lm been 
dune the wound i& Halved with charmed ghtc y and is finally bandaged with a white 
doth wet with water coloured with saffron. After seven days the cloth is removed, 
when thu wound will 1>e found to have healed completely. 
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See w Yantraa w for charms to Iw; fo tiled upon the body; and "Protection 
(Snakebite) M anti “ Amulets ( Animal products) S| for oils to be injected into the ttesh, 
—Yautiw art written i-liarnup often astrological in character* which 
are xmd for protection. for curing or for causing injury. Those for protection are 
carried upon the person, or kept, j^mielmu.^ framed and hang like; decorative 
picture^ in the horns ; those foi 1 curing ere mtried upon the peraon, usually tied 
to or strung upon a cord round the waist; those for causing injury are the 
material objects by means of which the evil influences cal Jed forth ere brought* 
through actual contact, through ^stepping over," or otherwise. Into touch with the 
victim. 

Yanlras are usually engraved upon sheets of metal nr upon nh-leaves* although 
they are occasionally written upon paper. Paper is. however* considered to be 
very mi mi tab to for the purpose, since if it becomes tern or otherwise injured* as 
may easily happen, the efficacy of the yuutrn may be changed or cancelled by the 
complete destruction or the changing of the form of some of its component 
choracteru (as Ii may be changed to 1\ or L to 1, for exsmplu, in Knglish). 
preferably metal m used* gold* ativer* copper* or some hard or soft white alloy, the 
mure m pen live the Ijctter (because the ddlies or benevolent devils whose assbt- 
anee is desired nna pleased with good things). Copper* often gilded, is probably 
the most uHua] metallic. base- Poor people, who are unable i on (ford the expense of 
engraved metal, use ola-leaves* v specially if the yanferos (like moat of those 
for curing) am for merely temporary employment, after which their efficacy 
ceases. It ns usually such yutitiua m these* Lhc need for whoso application has 
ceased to exist* and not protective y unties, which are obtainable as ^pecimeisa. 
Protective y an tray are cornet i rues tamed upon the body. 

The contents of yuntrta vary greatly; sonte contain merely inscriptioita, to 
which, in others, magical sytutals* such as the pen ted e or the double triangle* are 
added* wliiJe other* have elaborate, mad sometimes bountifully executed pictorial 
designs. Many of iht? yantras ate based ujkiu gome M magic square/ 1 I>rawinga of 
yautms for various purposes* written upon ok-Icavea, cadi with m inscription 
Indicating it* intention* arc kept in hooka by the charmers* and cupies of them are 
made jis inquired. 1’anally, if not always, n yautm is charmed before it i* used* 
and in many cuses the charms fmantma) proper to tham accompany the drawings 
wliich arc to be copied. There may sometimes 1 ms found upon y^mtrua, when they 
liftvc not Iwsen loo tong in use* truce* of the charming te which they have been sub* 
Jccted* as the saffron staining of the binding cord, or a little Infuse powder* itemg 
duirinod objects yautrua should* jo* much as possible, be protected from contact 
with (ceremonial) nuclonunm; they will not be effective, for example, If placed 
upon a woman during her metises or tllie seven days following ihem. 

Taatnis arc usually for ilm purpose of correcting nupropitious or harmful 
pUqstary influences causing uni For tune or sickness When such b the eoaa 
the horoscope (sec m Astrology, Horoscopes H ) of the person atHicted is consul ted, and 
by the uid of the date thence obutioed selection of the proper yautra b made. 
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Yuilms usually protect from the malign influences of one, or of several of tlia 
planets in conjunction, hut there are some which will protect their bearers* from 
malign influences emanating from any of the planets* What was said to t« an 
afllrologers copy (on uuola-leaf of such ayaulnt, a variety iliJlieolt r.u devise and, it 
was said, rather rare, came into my pn^mkm ju Ceylon ■ T obtained there also a 
vaiitm of Himihir character, inscribed on copper, said to secure for its bearer the 
protection of all the nine plan eta. 

When they are to be carried, the sheets upon which theyanirua are inscribed 
are usually rolled up and wrapped round with coixl, after which they are often 
placed Iei amulet cases of metal* The aimikt eases used vary in quality to suit the 
Ealiciea and purses of the wearers. They are uf the type cuimuon in the X carer 
and Middle East, consisting each nf an inner cylinder of common me till, closed at 
one end. into which the yantra is dipped, over which elides a closely String outer 
cylinder, dosed at the opposite end, of such mutcriul and workmanship as muy be 
desired. Silver, some hard white alloy («uch us ( Scinmii-silver). copper, and brass 
lire the materials moat commonly used fur the outer cylinders. Some forms of 
bucIi amulet cases me shown on Phi to XV ! t Figs, 22, 23, 24, 25* Mantras upon 
meual (Pluto XVI , Fig. 20) &*em Lo IjO less often carried without cases than those 
upon olaJeavcs, due perfcape to the greater dittlculty of keeping them from 
contain iuaLiori p and, possibly, to some discomfort caused by the sharp edges. 

Yojitras upon ola-leaves are very frequently carried without ft metal case. They 
arc brought into small compass, and me then hound with cord (as shown in the 
specimens on Plate XVI. Figs, 27, 28, 20, 30, il lustrating same of Lhe numerous 
methods of cording). A few turns, usually two or three, ate tn ken round the packet, 
am! tbs coni b then twisted amongst and across these before passing to form the 
next set of turns. Sometimes the cording is very carefully done, and presents a 
tjiijic artistic apjiearance. I do not know whether the various patterns used differ 
in significance; I think that they are merely mutters of fashion *>r tm+te—for 
example, the two pickets shown in Figs, 27 md 28 arc old, 1 was told, because 
the particular style of wrapping and cording they exhibit Ima not, since a 
considerable number of years, been used in the Colombo district, whence they 
came. Frequently the. ala-leaf has no covering except the cording; sometimes 
a piece of cloth w put otu In one of my speeknens the sole covering in a thin 
rilicet or gilded copper. 

Should the wearer uf a protective y antra be exposed to envy, jealousy, or the 
like, in such a manner that, but for hie jsnfcrn, he would he injured, his yantra 
may hurst its covering. 

When, as sometimes happens, a large sheet is required for the inscription of a 
yantra, several broad uk-kaves arc sewn together along their edges in the direction 
of their length, and the yautm is inscribed upon these as if upon a single sheet. 

In addition to yantraa for the purposes specifically mentioned above, there 
arc yantras fur the protection of children, for the cure of a crying child, for the 
cure of many different mnladics and the effects of sorcery , for the protection of a 
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house and its inmates from all maimer of evils, and for many other purposes. 
There are yuutras which, written out and curried, or ttttued tipou the breast or arms, 
protect their bearers from wouuda and injuries of nil kinds; a yanfcra, with the 
figure of the King of the Cobnut, protects against the bites of serpents: and 
another, including the figure of a tbit, used in like manner, protects from dangers 
of every kind in or upon the water, 

A yitntra called JEn/fimi (?) yautni (jewel (?) ynutra), which may be carri^l m 
the person os a protection against lightning, is sometimes kept in a hyii$e + within 
a aort of little cnbkde formed of while doth, which preserves it from dust and 
dirt, before which a little intense is burned each evening. By ihe attentions thus 
paid certain of the deities are pleased and thereby caused to extend their 
protection, Hguinst tdl evils, to the house, and espedalty Aruchdtta (see "Protection* 
lightning **% who preserves it from danger by lightning. 

There are other yuntras which, kept in a house, will bring the good-will and 
favour of other people, and much business, to their poroessors. tfee M Thieves 
(charms used by, dc,) 1 ' for vaultas to protect against theft 

Amongst Qm yuiitms I obtained wii^ one, iiMribed upon a thin sheet of suffc 
white metal, partially covered with wax produced by a certain kind of amall black 
bee, and enclosed in a white metal amulet caae, It wna said U> Ikj a remedy for 
any one of seven kinds of eruptive epidemic discuses (sotatb-pox* chicken-pox, and 
the like), and, when used, had to be tied u]nhi the patient s bed. It (together with 
it* wax) had been chaimml during a period of nineteen day* in a place to which 
there came no sowed of ordinary human life. Together with a number of others 
it was prepared in anSbipatmu by a charmer, upon tin? approach to hi* village of 
an epidemic of the kind mentioned, and wus sold to the villagers when the 
sickness attacked them* 


Bcmiptim of Plaits. 

Punt XT. Objects from a l^evii-iXtiiecris Outfit [Set 1], 

PtiVTlf XII. Objects, from I >evU ItmaetTH* Outfkta. 

Figa l, % 3.- II, No*. l\ o, „, 

E%*4—Falw Modtb, Set 1 I, No, y. 

Fig. fi,— E^pt:r l^rown, Set III, No, tl w 
Fig. ft—Kcd jacket. Sat III, No, a* 

Fig. 7,—VV'i M/Hhn I Vh|I for use in Coucuption Ceremonj. 
Fig. 0,—Torch used in dancing. 

Tlxt* XIIL Eejxnwtatiiiiui of Devils. 

l'UTE XI V, 

Figa. 1, S, S.^H!:|jr¥Mnationi of <luvik 
Fig. 4.—AlUw outside ptMenPs houa*, 

S.—Drum-beater for ilenl-Jinttng, 
f ig. ft —Devils blue dross with Nig* ata*k. 
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Fig 7 .—DbvU’b red dn^ with Clanula and ^iLakr ninak. 

Fig. fiu— ElKiiwr dressed for a ooncaptiou t^rumoiiv, 

Fig &—Bullwk with protective bwding, 
fig ia-BcilSi«rk wearing Iron atmitet at nock. 

Fig. 1L— Bullock wearing chunk ihoU and hair-rope on ham*, 

Platk XV, .A. Amutets. 

Fig 1.—Chinned thread. 

Fig sL —Afiidot for cram^ 

Fig ^.-Imn diiM'a anklet. 

FigtL G f 7*—Silver Tamil u fig-loaves.- 1 
Fig a—Pewter To mil giiTa wmsh*tring P 
Fig. ft.— Pewter Taniil bo^a wAUtnltring 
Fig* 10, U, 12, U 14—/WAo//a<fo. 

Fig Ifi.— Amulet made of five metal*. 

Fig Ui—Amulet af sdfof of five metal*. 

B, Votive Offering** 

Plate XVL Amnkbl- 

Fig l. — I tone for cramp- 
Fig. 2.^1 n font's wrbit amulet. 

Fig, 3,—I mu amulet for bullock. 

Fig 4—Bona (** ivory h ) imuTrt for bullock. 

Fig Mi.Hlu.-m.iii iLtuuli't fur Wllugk. 

Fig- tf- Black gk*M u Breaking ftongle," 

Fig. 7,—Sverli for cougfo 

Fig ft,—Bone (" ivory "j finger ring, 

Fi^ O.—Bair bracelet- 
Fig + IOl — 14 Tiger *- Ji tooth* 

Fig. IL—* Tiger 1 ! ™ tooth. 

Fig, It. — “Tiger “-akin armlet. 

Fig. Ik—“Tiger |r oil In cast 

Figs. 1 ( p 15, Ifl—Finger rings of chunk shelL 

Fig. 17.—Finger ring of whit* glias. 

Fig, Jfl.—CLisiTik shell for bullock. 

Fig 10.—Halr-rvpe with diunk nbcl! ring*. for bnllhck. 

Fig, 3fll—Amulet of hum. 

Fig. il.’—Chnnuwl muflk aa.% 

Fig* 42* St—Met*! amulet caunas- 

Ffcg*. 24* 2. p P.- Amulet rflAea oil nilVEf «:bail|P, 

Fig, 3fF,—YanLra on copper, 

FigjL i7 t 2t>, 30 —Yantri-I Oil olA-lwe*. 

Fig. 31.— Black glaus fmgt L ring. 
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A MALAY CIPHER ALPHABET. 


By B. A. Keen, of the Xktueblasos Ism as Civil Service. 
[With Plat* XVII,] 


Phefatorv Norn nv C. O. BiaGcen, M.ILA.S. 

The subject of the following com muni cation i« a seci'oi script or cipher alphabet 
w hkh i» occasionally used by tte Peninsular Malays, Their ordinary writing. ns is 
well known, bus for sunn* centuries past been the Pereo-Arabic character, slightly 
middled by the addition of « few new letters, difteren listed from their prototypes 
merely by the addition of a greater number of data, to represent sounds (such us 
ii fs («y> and p). which occur iu Malay but not in the Arabic language. 

The existence of this secret script has been known to o few European scholars 
—Mating them Mr. Hugh Clifford and Mr. Hervey- for some time past, but l 
believe it has not hitherto teen eunmiiiH ic.it <*il or deecribed. It does not appear to 
lie known tu very many Malays, nor is it in very frequent use. 

The immediate occasion of its discovery was u request addressed to Mr, 0. if. 
Laidlaw, of the IVsrak Government Service, bv Sir. W. W, Stent, to starch for 
possible traces of the pre-Muh&imuadan script known to have teen employed by tl» 
Malaya of the PtmfnBllU in former times. Mr. Laldlsw, in Ha- course of Ilia search, 
came accidentally on the track of this cipher alphabet. Mr Uidlaw. to whom the 
credit of supplying this record of the secret script is therefore doe, won told that 
this Wits tilt* writing in winch the fJfciW. tin* old coronation formula of Malay 
rujiia(which i« certainly of Indian origin and apparently Sanskrit, in a corrupt 
form; was written down, find from which it wns subsequently transliterated, into 
the modern Malay Arabic cltaraoter. 

This, of course, is a question of fact, hut even if it could be proved that the 
film had lawn for some time prat thus kept secret from the mass of the people, 
there can te no doubt tliaL this cipher doca not represent the script in which the 
cAiri would have been originally written down. It does not appear that this secret 
Script stands in any close relation to the old alphabet of the pre-Muhammadan 
Hindu!zed Malaya, Dte Kent, to whom, a* the highest living authority on those 
subjects, L forwarded a specimen of this yangga Malays w it is called, writes that 
tte old Hindu script of the Malaya is still in use in the neighbour hr ud of 
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Pnlembang (Sumatra), where it is known ns the Renchoug alphabet, nmt that it is 
quite differeut from and apparently unconnected with the ijan^tja Miltiyu. 

From a simple inspection of the [litter, 1 had observed that the system on 
which tho vowels were denoted seemed to indicate sunn; sort, uf Indian Luliucuce, 
but this /act is sufficiently explained in Mr. It, A. Kern’s pajer, in which it 
is ascribed to a Javanese model. The Javanese alphabet is. of course, ultimately 
of Indian origin. 

It is obvious thal a great part of the gang*ga ifalayu was made np from a 
limited number of elementary letters, modi lied more nr l«w on the lines >>f the 
Arabic character: but it at first seemed possible that some, at least, of the primary 
elements themselves might be of ancient date, and might possibly go bade to 
pre-Midiaminadan days The early history of tin; Peninsula is so obscure that one 
cannot hut wish it, and it would indeed 1 m interesting, if any student of Indian 
scripts ahou Id Waldo to prove such correspondences in the case of the ten letters (Jim, 
cAii, A/i, kka, jKi, hip, fap.ga, nan and «wtt) that remain unidentified by Mr. Kent. 
In any case this cipher is not without interest as affording fn.-sb evidence of the 
inventiveness of the Malayan culture, and it is hoped that other versions will now 
he collected and throw additions] light on its origin, Jn the meantime T may lie 
permitted to express here my obligation to Iir. Kern and Mr. H. A. Kern for 
the valuable in formal ion on the subject which tltey have lajon good enough to 
contribute. 


Mr. C. Otto Rlagden lately wrote to my father enclosing a short latter in 
a Malay cipher script together with an alphabet. The existence of the script was 
as id to l» known to a few European officials in the Malay peninsula, but the fact 
has not yet !>een recorded in any scientific journal. 

The specimen supplied originates from the native state of Perak on the 
western coast of the Malay peninsula, north of Malacca. The existence of the 
script is reported to lai known to many Malays and to be user! to some slight 
extent, though we are not informed what are the cases to which its use is limited. 
The native who furnished the cipher tells us that he learnt the script from his 
father, but ho is unable to furnish any in format ion as to its origin. So we can only 
conclude that it is not of very recent contrivance. It is called hy the natives 

(pffu/f/n MnfrtjfH. 

The alphabet consists of thirty-two characters, corresponding to tliHJse of tlic 
Arabic-Malay alphabet, ft i excluded. The greater part can be traced Iwk to 

the usual characters, lieing revereions of these in a vertical or horizontal direction, 
and by the replacing of the dots by abort strokes variously attached to the character 
tliut forms i he basis of the several letters, which arc differentia ted in the ordinary 
writing by the number of dots employed in each case. The letter* with a vertical 
position (?*!if | and Ar«i j; for dal ^ see below) are reversed along a vertical lino, 
the Arabic lam, with a alight modification, thus giving the form of the cipher Urn. 
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The following lottery which have a lateral extension mo reversed horizontally 
_) become —,): they are ha, ta, mim,ha, ya, nya. The ixinunon fnndonrentel 
types nf ba, ta, mid nya can easily bo recognised in the accompanying alphabet, the 
(strokes being variously represented: thus l*i )mw a cross stroke at the foot of the 
vertical line; ta has the name but prolonged, us is also the horizontal line nf the 
fundamental ty|*c. Until nf these strokes ore slightly curved, thus soaking the 
difference Wtwcen hi and ta the more obvious, 

When not standing alone or at the end of a word, yet in the ordinary Malay 
script, with the (reception nf the dots, is the same ns An. In the secret Acripi wo 
find them to Iks the same also. Instead of two dots, a stroke Is drawn parallel to 
the vertical stroke at the left end of the horizontal liuo, Nga (with three dots in 
the ordinary writing) looks like ytt, hut lias an Additional stroke in flic centre, 
parallel to those at the two extremities. 

if is the reverse of ~ (initial), the left end l*Ing prolonged into a curl 

(w). 

IT at the end of a word is usually written in Malay CA By reversing it 
horizontally (us in the ease of wi) we gut the An of the secret alphabet. 

The letter tha in the Gnngga Malay, I cannot nuikc out; it does not 
appear to he what one would etpect, viz., the sumo character as the secret ha, 
distinguished by strukvs. 

./, h and kh can alt lie reduced in a common type, resembling the Reman H ; 
kh has the cross strokn produced Imrizoatolly re the rigid; j has in add-on a 
horizontal stroke connecting the appear extremities nf the vertical lines. 1 do not 
see any oorree penitence betweeu the Ambit- ami Uangga MiUayu fundamental 
character, nnr between the throi- is-fore mentioned and rAqy which stands wholly 
apart. 

Dal in Gangga Malnyu is a double letter (brand by j, and its reverse (separated 
by u vertical lino), which outs t he loiter in the middle; the Gangg* >■« appears to 
liO the Arabic m placed horizontally. 

Tim dots of ted and zt hare been replaced in teith cates by a stivke. 
i8tn and sAm are a jKair of unidentified letters. They bear same resenibkncu 
to the* letters in ordinary Malay, as they are usually writ ton at the begi lining of 
a word. Tin; substituted stroke for the dote appears here too. 

S&i is the Arabic clntratiter - w ithout tlio downward eurvo ; (ok is Lite Arabic 
k with the omission of the vertical line, the dote of (Aorf anil *wA being again 
changed U> stroke**. 

Substantially the telle re a in, i-Aiit ami nyn have hecomo u curve loft open at 
tin* tup; in the middle of Lite eurvo strokes have been drawn upwards and 
downwards to distinguish rhin and t>y«, 

l\vn t net and wvn tiro wholly unintelligible to mo ; an is tea. Thu development 
of ffit from fotp in dear ; Asp is half a go. 

The vowels and many marks belonging to the Arabic alphabet have also been 
provided for in the Ganggn Malayru Two striking features may be observed, 
Voo. JCXXVIII. * 
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Sortie of them in the Malay reversed in the bum wy'tt MM of the 
consonants ilescrilx?"! above, so thnt what is usually written above the letters is 
now placed below them ami contrariwise. Secern illy, soma of the marks of the 
Javanese script have been imported. 

Tlie vowel « is not ttpreased, tlie consonant, without further explanatory 
token, being pronounced with mi n-vowel, ht, ta, wo, etc.; only «« is indicated by 
th efutfwh, placed below the consonant. 

No difference is made between « and i. 

In Malay, two letters only, , and 0 *, are used for representing the vowels 

■* 

o and it, e ntnl t. In the Malay cipher id pt ml ml this system has been retained, hut 
the vowel-marks used are not to I hi derived from Arnbic-Mala/ proto by i»es. They 
arc Javanese, though written in the Malay manner. The Javanese script has four 
distinct types for i, n, r and «, but only two of those (i called mthr and « called 
■miAti) have lieou adopted, their employment being extended to t ami o respectively. 

The vowels i and tti are distinguished from one another in a somewhat 
original manner. If the will it is required to express at the consonant bearing the 
w’«f u-n»urk is followed by a jotma'd y. 

Wutu and mht w always written, making the use of kcxrtt and dhamrnt 
superfluous. 

The tamein are constructed a$ follows: its is written under the line, i» above. 
The two strokes no longer run parallel but at right angles to one another. Vn is 
indicated by the *«A-u, iutoi-Beofed by a stroke. This mark is apparently also used 
to render the v or a of the suffix -ken (-kiln). 

The taahdul is moved from the upper to the lower side of the lino without 
being reversed. 

Th Mjaxtm is also moved to the lower side and takes t he form of n dot 

The altove letter gives no information bearing on the use of wasta, maddn and 
hamta. 

In addition, two more Javanese symbols itn* used in the letter, the tnyar I rind 
rheehaq *, luith totally unknown in Malay writing. In .Javanese both are placed 
above the cummmnt and have the effect, in the ease of the lupin of i loaing the 
syllable with nn r; in bite case of the rh&haq with the nasal letter ng. In the 
lluugga Malaya this drepooition has nub Isjcn changed, 

An to bite form of unmoral:’, 2, G d 7, 8, 9, nns one series; it, 4, 8, a second, 
IhhH being formed in the some way by adding u stroke to each succeeding figure. 
() is the Javanese o, The rodutioim of 1, 2, 3, need no further explanation. 

Though the Javanese have a script of their own, which is used in their 
everyday life, the Arabia characters arc known to them also, and an* not confined 
l<> works composed in tins Arabia language only. They are highly in favour with 
pious Mohammedans amt have l«u adapted to writings in Javanese, especially ou 
religions snlijcctn, but, unlike tin.; Malays, bln: .Javanese when using the Arabic 
diameters, aw anxious to express all vowels quite distinctly, in aeoortlam* with 
their own script, which in exemplary in tills respect. 


Jwraat of tkt hufitutr, J~of. XXX fill, ll>38, Ifatr Xflf 

ARABIC-MaLAY ALPHAS ST AND GaNGGA. MALAY U COMPARED. 
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Letter in Gavcga Malay u with transliteration. 

O G Q Q 

ft c/3 v ^ co o<> ooyXf> ^ ^ r 0i 

di - ma'alumkan aXxgadap iuicctn G, M. L{u)id - lau gang 
co (b ?/ •( *—* 
muixya 


0 

?\ CO u <CO 0-0 
' /’ ■ / 

^ A 

*—1 4 H 

/ * 


p °~° 

7 X 

rft - 

yang ^sahya-pun 

Ifcar 

ditka 

ckiia dari 

//< N f-f 4 0 * 0*0 

• ’ / / • / 


v M 
/ ^ 

0—0 

f — f/y 

2 ?^ X <G- 

huTup gatiga 

(= 3<ingga) 

Malay u 

ini ka - 

- rana 

ivjodadtxh 


n . * - O o . J* o , o 

rt ti f' zr -a 0 * 0*7 ^-r-* -—7 ^ ^ e/ AHfz^ ^/^o/ 

tli - dajpdti bagrimam m ytmj cfi - dupati allh 


—t$ A 1 — 7 /V to ^ AOrO r^-r At—T /x x y ^ y 

* # r f / 

tupa salty a ilu, mil(a)inkein yang sahyn dapat ita itngan ptfiga 

/Tr-rfi MA 4X -?£ /fJ—t / 2^ f? Z / X f~T7 
jurun daripada bapa sahya iiu juwa ada-nga. 

X A 4 X to H to X A f—f /? A* 

/ «• ft • / 

daripstda Muhammad Sitajvdin. 

/ n /77 m /Tv /~l nj nr nr? /o 

12345(3780 10 
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Nnw, as I have set forth above, tlio flangga Malaya is intermixed with marks 
jjcfculiar to the Javanese script, hut these marks have not been consistently 
adopted in their cm ire tv. Thin leads me to suppose that l lie Gaugga Malay n has 
1)001) in vented hv Javanese living in a Malay country and well acquainted with 
the Malay way of writing, so as to feel jjfi inconvenience in expressing the vowels 
in the lens accurate Malay manner, 

There are many Javanese living at Singapore and at other spots along the 
ewist of tile Malay Peninsula (religious men among them), which fact seems to 
support the above supposition. There have also been, for centuries, Javanese 
settlements in various jmrts of the Peninsula. 

Further investigations may, T hope, throw more light on the question of the 
comparative age of Lite Ciiinggu M&bmi and the extent of its distribution. 


Translatics or tiik GaH®U Mauyit Letter, [Plaus XVII.J 

[This] in format ion [is] imti>the*prcseiicc of Mr. IS. M. Laidkw [who is] 
illustrious. 

He is informed that I [am] very sorrowful with regard to [the] letters of 
Gimgga Malayu this because [i have] not got [tc,, acquired them] as originally 
they wore tilde to lx* got by my father tint! however which I [have] got that [is] 
through instruction front my father. 

From Milltimlined Sirnjiulin. 

[Numeral* up to ten follow.] 
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A LAST CONTRIBUTION TO SCOTTISH ETHNOLOGY. 

By .Iofik Heddoe, M.U., LL.U, F.R.S. 

[With Piats XYIXLJ 

I tHOI’OSR a little consideration of the progress of Scottish Ethmdogy. before 
entering on any criticism of Mr. t! ray's valuable paper (Jonnt. livy. Avthvnp. hid,, 
xxxvii, p. 3T5). 

Fifty-five years ago, when I brought out my Contribution to Scottish Ktknal<»j>j, 
there were other* already engaged in laying the roumlutione of the subject. 
Daniel Wilson had anticipated the theory of tho mccatmou of Neolithic 
dolicocephttli and bronze braohys, winch Thurnam afterwards elaborated; and 
Arthur Mitchell had studied the physiognomies of Northern Scotland, and carefully 
marked out throe loading types. My observations showed the preponderance of 
light eyes with dark hair on the western, and of light eyes with light hair on the 
eastern, and especially the south-eastern, side of the country, with on increase ->f 
dark shades in the towns. 

Next in order (in 1870) came my collections fnr the Stature and Hulk of Man 
in the British IhU's. printed in the Auiltropotogieaf Memoirs, vuL ilL Among the 
reports sent in to me were many of great value; and some of those from lunatic 
asylum a were by distinguished men, such ud Sibbald, A it ken, How den, Grierson, 
Lindsay, Noteworthy deductions were tho groat Mtaturc in the Memo, Upper 
Galloway and Kyle, the inferiority of lunatics to the general population, the 
physical degeneration in the great towns. These are more or less confirmed by 
Mr. Tocher’s recent observations on the insane. 

Next in order caoie tho observations im the West Highlanders, ms peeling 
stature, colour and craniometry, contained in my /faces 0 / Britain, 1885. The chief 
points were the good stature, 1727 nun,, the preponderance of Light eyes ami 
ilark hair, the largo sine and low breadth index (76‘27) of the bend. 

Next followed an important advance due to Sir Win. Turner, who, dealing 
with a large quantity of material, showed the hitherto unknown frequency of 
braehyceplialy in modem skulls from such districts ns East Lothian and Fife, 
but not, apparently, in the west. 

On Mr. Tocher’s statistics ol the insane, published by the Henderson Trust, I 
have already commented. They agree with mine of forty years ago in indicating 
a higher stature in Argyte and in tho Border Country than elsewhere. lie also 
agrees with me in showing a low ceplialic index for Argyle, while over tin* whole 
north of Scotland Ilia indices are high for Britain, 78 or more. Hia mean stature 
fur the whole of his materia) is lower even than mine (05'86 inches or 1673 mm.), 
mine being 6(i'C2 inches or 10,+2 miu, | but this dilforcnee probably arises not s<i 
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much from a rest fall in average stature during the hvrt gtoaratbn*»a front the 
fact thiii my directions to my helpers excluded idiots, persona not ii» good bodily 
health, and those under twenty-throe nr over fifty years of age, whereas his 
did not 

1 conic now u> the latest eantribution to our subject, Lite pigmentation survey 
■of Mi. .ToUn Gray and Mr, Tocher. 

Tiie method of collectin'; the facts, viz,, the colon vs of Lhe hair and eyes in all 
..r most «f the school children of Scotland, loft, l think, little tu he derived: 
thuii|:h Mr. Gray rightly regrets that standard colour-cards could not lw used, 
owing to the failure of the people employed to produce sufficiently accurate ones. 
Many attempts have been nutde in fonuei years u> produce sncli cards, in fact- nil 
of us, from Broca downwards, who have been interested in the subject, have tried 
.iur hands on such attempts ; Ibr example. General i*itt Rivers made on endeavour, 
and took great [Kiiiis about it; but the mult was a lamentable failure. Hit tints 
were flat,aud flat tints cannot represent hair. 1 tried atriywa witiiontsatisfying 
mvst'lf. The only man who has over been moderately successful 1ms been 
Toptnaid, who collected nnd arranged his material for all France with the 
uasistnnci! uf irregularly striped and coloured diagrams, which, however, 
represented onty the median Guts (our brown, the French nW<rir„thc German 
hrlihratu *); ha also designed representations of the median hues of eyes, dark 
grey, jniIc ashy brown, Imxel-gwy, liglu fawn and green. With three one cun 
produce tolerably trustworthy indices of nigrescence of both Itnir and eyes. 

It is as impossible, however, entirely to get rid of the personal equation as it 
is to command the weather. Sunshine or shade, dear or dull sky. indoor or outdoor 
olx*rvati«n, must ulwaye affect our judgment of colour, which, one needs to remind 
oneself sontetimes, is tint an intrinsic quality of objects," hut intermit evidence 
tends me to appreciate highly the work of these Scottish schoolmasters, front this 
point of view. 

Among the numerous small difficulties with which oue has to contend in this 
kind of quest, is tlioi uf correctly correlating the hair-colour of boys and of girls, the 
former generally short-crept and neglected, the latter long, outspread, combed* 
often washed. Exposure to water, especially soapy water, mu and uir. tends to 
bleach the lips and surface at lwmt of tha ludr. Natural sexual difference-! of this 
kind have not beeh very much studied ; hut my own ob&ervstioris point to greater 
pigmentation of eye, if not of hair id ho, among females in Great Britain, and 
Havelock Ellis (Jfan ord Wmaa, pp. 224-22$) adduces a good ileal of evideuce 
to the same effect from Other countries. Hie Scutch schoolmasters find no great 
difference mi the whole, 2281 percent* of dark eyes in tlm girls to 22-21 in tlto 
tmys. and 2*457 of dark hair to 2^27. There are several districts (*.y. p Midlothian, 
Sutherland, Dunfermline) where the hair of the girls comes out much lighter I him 
that of tha hoys, and a fen {>&< Islay, etc., NUlwdafe, Kirkcaldy town) where 

■ TopinaoF* ntandorilH are for om in bright sunlight. Tlifir eiiijilnytnentiuScollaihl would 
yield ItKi many bluud*. 
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their hmr is lighter and their eye* are darker. Mr. (I my, a strong believer in 
sexual heredity, mum* to think that Queen Margaret mav have brought the fair 
Sasun ancestresses of the Dunfermline girls from England with her, 1 &xu more 
disposed to think that the matrons of " grey Dunfermline n washed their daughters' 
hair preparatory to the inspection. espodally when I note that the oyeAndex 
of the bop and girls is identical. It is perhaps to he regretted that Mr. Qmy did 
not afiix anything beyond mere ordinal number to Iiih 110 or T more accurately, 102 
districts, as a means of identification* In a large number of eases h in a majority 
indeed, their boundaries do not correspond with Ihoae of nuiniiofi nr other well- 
known divisions, amt m I an I down in the rnnp are not strictly accurate. Though 
l jeju probably m well acquainted with Scottish topography as most Euglisliuien, 
l cannot positively identify sonic of these districts, especially the small one- 
around Glasgow, mud In the tables winch I have drawn out from Mr. Toolier's 
figures I have Wu obliged to trust to,and i ke, the muntmilri alone in ncveial vn*e-*. 

The inclusion ^ <f jet black among the categoric^ nf hair-colour is fully justified 
by the result? of tlii^ oenan& The personal equation may interfere lie re us elsewhere r 
but lees often Until in the rasas of "red 1 ' imi M fair* tor example, in which the 

1 boundary h lea* distinct, atari error is easy. The average of jot black hair In 

Scotch eliiWren is set down at about 12 percent in i^th hut i find over 

2 per cent reckoned in fifteen district*. In three of these this proportion h 
reached in boys only, tl rough there js a reman]*? ruble but smaller excess in the girls 

These are Sun, 5b and ;1(S I East Fife; 95, East Ktm: ami 1)0, J/nvi-t 
Moray. In five it occurs in girls only, these being Stirlingshire, MunlieiLTi, etc.. 
0:t, 94 r Buauly ond Loetmefti ; IDS, Amm ami Kinfcyre : 107. XJi&i ; and 108, Li-win 
mid H a rr is The seven in which both sexes present this great excess:of jot black 
tue 70, 71. Athol and Pnauklkmo; f)I s Strathspey; 09, Skye, W. Ri.** p Gleimlg : 
U)0, Mull, Morven. etc,; 97* (kutbnes-i East roast; 70 ; Gowrie; ami Improbably 
(lie town of jPaieley). It will be aeon that with Use exception "f the kmg- 
urbanized l Sisley, and of Kus*t FiTe, an ancient seat of foreign coamm^ the whole 
tiftecu aie either within* or astride of, the Highland frontier. Except Paisley* 
tliere is not a single instance south of the Forth, tinr one between the Spey ami 
the Firth of Tay, 

Sirrdy there is something *" racial Fr here. Jet hi,ark hair does not readily 
develop, it would tmm f from urban reliction; otherwise Paisley would not stand 
idtnm as a town m ont list, IL W-longs apparently to the Gael but nut to the 
Scots of iJalrmdx idonCt but also to the eastern and northern Gael, 1 who are lie 
h-siat partly of 1’icihh descent. It does not* however, seem to fie conapicuottA in 
lfr t Grays Galwegian*, who were the only l'icts still known as such iu the middle 
ugeg, anti who still rank m tkirk toured both with him and with me, 

l failiml understand under what curious miaeoiiceplioii Mr. Gray can W s 
hiug, when ho nays (p. ^$4) that "black hair ia not slated in a seporate category 

■ U t the ■**- uf bbuk hmr m ei.mmoa to it* jpeUm v f nil lto.e iliaWi* of Stttlhh 
webe. 
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by European observers*" and (p. 385) that “there ate m data ” (as to black hair) 
""for comparison with other countries*" So far from this being the case, there m 
scarcely a European observer of childrens colonra who docs n*rf make black 
a separate categor y. Virchow in Germany, Georg Mayr in Bavaria, Schiinmot in 
Austria, Major and Kepemicki in Poland, Kill matin in Switzerland, have all done 
so, So did Ynnderkiudere in Belgium, bat as I have elsewhere 1 pointed out* his 
uh-erverji included many dark browns under block (imtV) fust afi Virahow F a 
Included under blue eyes our blue-grayi if tint even some light greys, so vitiating 
comparisons TJvi and Retzius and Kfircu all employed a black category, btjt 
they worked cm young adults their results are not comparable with Gray's. 

Tho modem biometrical school seems to lie l«?nt on upsetting our most 
idicriahed prejudices. And Mr. Grey, on the strength of mi observation in tho 
fashionable county of Dorset, ^aya that lf it is probable that there is not much 
diHeremeo I>etween Lhe pereenUiges of gc^I hatr in Scotiand and in Eiigland 11 : 
whereas we wore accustomed to suppose ihat, baiting perhaps the Vot iake and 
one or two other such remote tribes, the Scots were the most rufous folk in 
existence Jit fact—not to quote iny own pretty numerous obt*ut various—tho 
military statistics of young male adulta give, for Scotland* 47 per cent, of red 
hair; for Ireland, 4*5 ; for Wales, 44: and for England, 3'5 pt?r cent 11 There is 
little in Holland (1‘Sl) and not much in Flamlem £2*18); but in Wmtpli&Ua and 
other pitta of the old Saxon land I found as much as 38 per cent. The Gerttwt 
red, however, usually verges on pale yellow; and the great unpopularity of the 
colour mt jg-rxiuiiiy led to its being almost ignored by Tirehw’s sduadmastot-ageiita, 
l have constructed a rnap to illustrate the tables into w hich I hove boiled 
down those of Messrs. Gray and Trxkon It ie \msed on the Compmuil Indus of 
Nigrescence, which in gotten by adding the index of the eyes to twice the index 
of the hair; this Is done with the object of attributing greater weight to the more 
important choree teniae. But I have also inserted tho original Index <4 
which represents the bair only, and gotten Isubtracting the red 
+ tho fair from the dark + twice the black. It is generally positive in England 
and Scotland p and almost always in Ireland. Tlifi iwc index, also Inserted, is 
gotten by subtracting the light, including I due, bliic^rey, and light grey, from the 
brown nr dark, neglecting, 03 in the ease of the liair, the median hues - m Scotch 
children this is always a miwm quantity, as is also the compound index, 

I think it will l>o acknowlcdgod that the racial indications of Masare Grey and 
Tocher's figures are moed amply and dearly developed by my map and tables. 
Probable influence* of climate, if they exist at nil, are indistinct The west and 
south-west of Scotland are warmer. Bo doubt, than the east and north-east, mid ulso 
wetter and perhaps less sunshiny, and they furnish the largest proportions of dark 
Imir, But racial and historical cause* will account for moat of the phenomena, 

1 In my Huxley Irtiure on “Colour and Rtw" ire Anikmp* Jati^ xnv, tfltkl, p 210> 

1 n&:rl tlfDriti hO, pp. liMJ-ltfi, In the north of Engkud the peixantage u highur, in thr 
n4Mit!i lower tban ikis. 
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(among which is l!if fuel that must of the fairest districts lie well towanb ilio 
south) whlfa tirlmn selection may be appealed to far an explanation »f the rest. 

Till- indications are that the earlier pifrAugUan population was generally dark 
m hair and light in eve, ! hough it spoke two if not three different “ d 

though there may have been differences in prevailing types corresponding thereto 

to some extent- 

ll would bed great interest if we could make oat a surviving type for the 
Strm&clydc WafcnsW, who were still distinguishable fn .111 Scots, Piets iiud 
Angles, in lire earlier middle ages. But the place-names in Strathclyde and its 
neighbourhood do uot help ns much, and the Welsh were probably Anglicised 
before lire general adoption of surnames. 1 The range of hills that separates 
Lanarkshire from Ayrshire would probably Ire the heat hunting ground for tracer 
.d them, and perhaps Leamahflgow and DougEu&fr would repay investigation 

l have mode an endeavour to divide most part of Scotland into several 
ethnological provinces, using Mr. tfmy’s data, and averaging the divers indices of 
the several diatriflfa included » each province. This method is not arithmetically 
accurate. uf course, but it is sufficiently so for my purpose. 


Province 

No. of 

ludiee# of 

A 

Oiiisynniml 

districts. 

Hair. 

Eyes, 

itsdex. 

Anglian »** 

N.E. Lowlands 
.Fife, t?tc* 

Norse (more h^j 
Ojdtsdalo 

Eflkt Highland 

Giillowav^ 

West Highland 

ft 

4 

10 

b 

G 

12 

4 

3 

e 

-10 7 

- 8 -4 

- 70 

- 07 

- 61 

- 1-4 

- 11 

2 h i) 

-23G 
-24-5 
-21 0 
-233 
— 24* 
—2!H) 
-231 
-275 

— 47 

—413 

-374 

“867 

-8fl’2 

“32*7 

-254 

—22 5 

+*+ 

20 

— 138 

—108 

—£2’5 

fktrrLANP . .. 


- 3-84 

| -225 

-3U-2 


The provinces are Irere arranged in the order uf liglitiiess of both eyes and 
bait; but il will be observed that the order of index of hair, token singly, almost 
exactly corresponds, whereas the index of cyo-colonr runs irregularly, mid is 
largest in lire Highlands. I have excluded from my province of Clydesdale, whose 
limil* are lire*' of Mi .1. A- II. Murray's dialect map, lire popuWs districts 
around (ilasgow, ctg having been f'rei of recent immigration imd perhaps, U«», areas 
uf some forms of selection. There is nothing clearly distinctive about the 
L'lvdesdale figures—just n trifle more darkness of Imii and lightness of eye lban 

1 Thu iti-TTtnjjainiic4 MjnwBie of Pringle (UopringW or Ap-priugle} i» cluitnutl ok Wahh ; 
but I know of no other pnwiwiiihly WcUh [^ticmyniic in nnuthern Scotlswl, 
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ill the means for all Scotland- Two considerations occur to me. first, tluiL the 
Kvinric Kelts in Scotland -amply overlay the Uads. ami, though they change the 
language m»v not have mud. affected the physical typo; ami Bemud, that, judging 
fnnn the place-names ami what of local hfertOry reii.aius.it is hkdy enough that 
at one time end another considerable waves of Anglian eolm.imlm.. may have 
overflowed Lanarkshire and Kyle and Cunningham; the last d^Lrict. by m 
wav. actually bear. an English name. And .«* waves may have lightened the 
colours in places, without much electing the cranial or racial types. 

Various lines oT pr-dftl.ilily, among which these statistics of Mr .raj* ire i 
be reckoned, combine to show that the native Keltic or I'M population of the 

north-eastern LowWs was gradually and almost wholly swamped byhemish. 
Nome and Saxon settles Yet an ordinary map shows ns comprrativoly *w 
local names there that are not Keltic, fewer indeed, as 1 think, than i» Llydesi a e 
where such places as Jk&fr*. and Symington and Eglintou bear witness to the 

sirttleicaojit^ mid their leaders. r 

Another dlikrkk, intnratillg by rw*». of it, very dark coW™, u. So. 9, o 

(irav .Met. appa.ra.tlv inflate t«* <* *• “» T* T 

Lbo aoptlocpat foaat.J SntlMrlaod county. It may 1» concidoml m conjunction 
„itli 97 and 98. tlic too division, of Caithness, «l.icb unfortunately bov not 
arranged to correspond with Lhe boundary of the languages. Hud they wen 
80 , perhaps we might have detected at. ethnic difference between the extern 
Norsemen and the western Gaela, 1 which, os it is. dues not come out Mr. < iray a 
97 includes the long seaboard stretch of the Gaelic 1 >M of Latheron; and 
though there ora Iwth None place-names and Nome aurnniues in that pnrLdi. all 
the Latheren men whom I have seen (and they have «* been very few) have had 
.lark or block hair.* Again, in cost Boss and south-east Sutherland, such plncc- 

. . * fi Tain and Dingwall, and Brora and Helmsdale, indicate a ruling 

population at least of Scandinavian*; and though the dans Munm and Boss were 
Dn.liably purely Keltic, and the former is even derived by m nut mat worthy 
Lliti™ frou. Ireland, iho names of the Miu:Ivors and Gum* sound otherwise. 
These little districts deserve mure minute study, which I hope Mr. Gray will be 
able ami willing to give to them. He nmst have in his possession, and capable of 
-Kniamtc analysis, the material for eudi districts « the Norwegian Butt of Lewis, 
where as a native once told me, "there was something almost disreputable about 
dark hair “ for Harris, or for the island* el C»lone*y, Burra, lomi. Lbmore, Jure. Seal, 
tnul Lu.li'>; or for and. elevated villages as Gantletou of Bmemnr. Waiilockhead, 
and Lendliills; for Uoningshnrgh in Shetland, or f&r tliat nlmde of giants 
BalnurdeUan in Upper Galloway. 


t gg_ retum rrem t on- in rny Stator* r.-rrf toll in "bid. HiM omr^L 
. S,..ten bnitLgbt .hri, ttadb wkh.!», ; -rf ltov •! * “"«*. <■’ 

,™„ JlSto 5E» ... r i ...»>■ l-'-Ui "*™ '■“» *"■* '-*)<*+• » “ ■*• — “ 
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95 

50 

13 

24 

SI 

03 

31 

(10 

02 

92 

60 

\m 

103 

104 

11 

14 

101 

100 

58 

IS 

102 

12 

97 

19. 

!0.2li 

99 

107 

10 

17 

SO 

57 

32 

33 

No. < 

44 

21 

71.7 

106 
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ile Indicating Order of Coloration is Mr. Dray's Districts 


op Scotland, prom mis own Data. 




Index of 
Nigrescence, 

I lull's of 
Nigrescence. 

Cum pound 
index. 



hair. 

CYCi 

Arbroath 


+ 

2-6 

—1V5 

- 6*3 

East, and Iulsi 

+ 

5-6 

—23*4 

-12*1 

Sutherland. 

Kirkcaldy 


4" 

09 

-14-3 

— I2*B 

Glaggpw 

* P ¥ 

+ 

2 

— 183 

-14*3 

Gnu nock 

* * * 

T 

2’G 

-205 

— 15-3 

Petarhtiad 

4~ + 


0 

— 15-4 

-15 4 

Falkirk 

* - * 

+ 

vs 

-207 

-17 

CiLTiiek 

„ r 

— 

03 

-18-7 

— ID’S 

Dundee Lu\vn 

* 4-4 


09 

-ITS 

—19-6 

Denny 

* + + 

+ 

0-85 

-20-5 

—197 

Inverntisj town 


■f 

1’6 

—22-8 

—IDS 

Stirling tmvn 


^-r 

VS 

-10-7 

-20-2 

Cnithjiu^ inner 

>• » + 

— 

0-3 

-19-9 

-20 5 

Arran mid K int v ire 

1 + + 

4" 

VC 

—24 

-20-8 

Bute, eto. 


+ 

01 

-215 

-21*3 

E. and SL Glasgow 

+ -* 

— 

1-0 

-ID 4 

-21*4 

Ltxrfiaber 

+ P » 

4- 

3-1 

— 27G 

— 2V4 

Mull p Morven, etc. 

* m* 

+ 

36 

-295 

— 223 

S t rut hear n * fc . 

m mm 


HI 

-26*3 

-22*5 

Pahdey town 



VS 

-19-7 

-23 3 

Ifllajp kitjipditlo 

KlrkitUilloclL,. 

■ ■ ■ 

+ 

5 5 

—34*8 

— 23*5 

m.mm 


1*8 

-20G 

-24*3 

Caithness 

East L'oitsl iM 

} 

— 

3*5 

-17'3 

-34*3 

Partick Govivn 

■ » A. 

— 

21 

—20*2 

—24*5 

Skyi* Olemdg 

T ■ > 

4- 

VI 

—27 

-24-7 

UM *** 

* P ■ 

+ 

2-5 

-31*4 

-20 + 

aw. Glasgow 

■ * + 

— 

31 

-20-3 

-20*5 

Benfirkiwuhire, east 

*■ + 

— 

08 

-25*3 

-27 

Banff, littoral 

■ a m 

— 

8-2 

-10 9 

-27*4 

Fife, interior. ,. 

m m m 

— 

5*1 

-17*4 

-274) 

WigtuuBtbirc ... 

... 

— 

11 

-24 

-26*1 



— 

20 

—23*2 

-28*4 

Edinburgh city 

r .., 

— 

41 

-20*1 

-28*4 

W* IknfWwtihire 

pfi 

— 

SI 

-22*4 

-28*7 

Athol ** 

tmi 

4- 

0-3 

-297 

-29*1 

Lennox, wt-iL h , + 

1 4- * 

— 

VG 

-20 :i 

—29*0 
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Imlex of 
Njj'rescence, 
liflir. 

Index of 
Nigrescence, 
eyes. 

ConijHmnd 

index. 

77 

Aberdeen city 

- 5 

-199 

-29-9 

25 

Ayr town 

- 27 

— 246 

-301 


ScorcuiKii 

- 3 84 

-226 

-3018 


Boys . 

- 2-94 

-2265 

-2863 


Girls 

- 4-74 

— 22-35 

-3163 

65 

Angus* S* eoast 

— 2-9 

-244 

-30-2 

29 

Cunningham, iitiuml 

■- 3-3 

-23 9 

-306 

34 

Lower Kirkcudbright 

- 21 

-267 

-3U’9 

7 

? 

- 4-9 

-208 

—30'7 

46 

EdUuWrgli, environs... 

- 5 

-21*4 

—316 

27 

1 Kilmarnock 

- 2-5 

-265 

—316 

45 

tcsltll til f 14 4 + 4 

- 5 

-213 

-314 

15 

BUnttynr 

- 4-4 

-23-2 

-321 

55, 55 

East Fife 

* 5-9 

— 204 

-322 

69 

Perth city ... 

- 7 

-192 

-332 

3 

Mill Linar killing 

- 63 

-22-6 

-332 

1 

Upper Lanarkshire ,,, 

- 7*3 

-19 

-335 

6 

? ... 

- 6-2 

-21-4 

-339 

41 

Peebleaahire + P * 

— 5-8 

-237 

-35 3 

No. 5 

7 

- 06 

-216 

-351 

No, 9 

t 

3 * a m 4 * 9 

- 5'6 

-24 

-363 

35 

Dumfries 

- 5*2 

-26*3 

-35-7 

81 

Hid-buchan ... 

- 3 5 

—28 9 

—36 

70 

Gowrio ... *.* 

- 7’4 

-216 

-363 

67, 68 

i i ] iiw8 +++ 

- 7 ft 

—206 

-366 

79 

Deesidu 

- 2-7 

-315 

-37 

78 

Aberdeen, littoral 

- 8-3 

-208 

-372 

72 

Hearns and Angus, 
littoral. 

- 6 r 9 

— 234 

-37-2 

48 

Linlithgow *. 

- 7 -3 

-234 

-381 

74 

M earns, littoral 

- 54 

-28 

-386 

54 

Fife, mid. lit kind 

- 9 

-21-5 

-396 

39 

East Roxburgh 

- 8-1 

-233 

— 396 

106 

Dumbarton ... 

- 9-4 

-21 

—396 

75 

Hearns, hills. ♦* 

- 81 

-236 

-398 

m 

Sutherland 

- 7 -4 

-246 

-396 

106 

LiCWlS* + i +■ + -■* 

- 9 5 

-209 

—399 

in 

X.E Lfttufk . 

- 8-4 

-236 

-404 

87 

F Huntley and Tomin- 
toul 

-10-8 

-186 

-40-4 

51 

ClaokmouiLim 

- 7-5 

-256 

-406 

53 

File, S r ccml„ w 

- 9-5 

—216 

-41 

82 

Inner Huotum 

- 7 

-27 

-411 

36 

Lower Banff 

- 8-7 

-236 

-412 

61 

Grangemouth 

- 81 

-253 

-410 

43 

Kastlothhin 

- 7*1 

-274 

-42 
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Index of 

XigrMoeijce^ 

hair. 

Index of 
Bigreasenem, 
eyes. 

Compound 

infer. 

89 

Naira.** 


— 9-6 

-23 2 

- 42-5 

73 

Brechin, etc. ... 

... 

- 7 

-385 

— 43-5 

5 2 

Ihinfmuline *.. 

... 

-103 

-239 

-435 

40 

Selkirkshire ... 


- 11*0 

-200 

-44-1 

59 

Sti rl ing^hi re, ^ [ eft- 

teifcb t Strutkilkm 

- 5-6 

- 332 

- 44-4 

91 

Strathspey ... 

■ I* 

- 7-6 

-29 2 

444 

93 , 94 

Iteauly mid LN^>.i-tc. 

- 4-2 

-361 

-445 

30 

Xithidala 


- 8-5 

- 27*7 

-448 

23 

S. Gnmnugham 

*p+ 

— 8-3 

- 28*2 

—449 

S3 

Buebirn, littoral 

■ ■ 

— 7*9 

-293 

- 45-2 

37 

Anrtamhb, ^tc. 

-■+ 

-101 

-252 

- 45-5 

90 

Mnray h Id aIuiuI 

+** 

- 7-7 

- 30-4 

— 45*8 

20 

Kyle ... 

* ** 

-109 

- 34-9 

- 4G7 

no 

SbaUand 


- 10*7 

-268 

-482 

109 

Orkney 

* ■■ ► 

- 8-9 

- 30-3 

-482 

S3 

Muray* littoral 

+»■ 

- 13*1 

- 34-5 

-488 


MidbihiiLii * Pfc 

... 

— 11-8 

— 26*3 

-409 


Btratlidon 


- 10*1 

-31 

-512 

33 

W. Eoxbuigh 

... 

-13 4 

-349 

—51*7 

23 , 30 

X, Cunning ha in 


-101 

— 31'9 

—522 

3 

E Lanark 

... 

—16 

-219 

—54 

42 

Berwickshire... 

M* 

— 12-2 

-303 

- 54-8 

8 

Xo. 8 ... 


-114 

- 33-8 

— 56*7 

49 

S. Linihhgmv 


— 14*7 

-29 0 

—501 
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THE EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The JTirshy Memorial Lerture for 1908 . 

Bv William Z. Ripley 1 , I’IlD,, Professor of Economics in Harvard 

University. 

The population of Europe may, in n rough way, lie divided into au Eastniul a West. 
The contrast between the two may lie best, illustrated perl taps in geological terms. 
Every where these populations have boon laid, down originally in more or less 
distinct strata. In the Balkan States and Austria-Hungary this stratification is 
recent and still distinct; while in Western Europe the several layers have become 
metamorphosed by the fusing heat of nationality and the pressure of civilization 
But in both instances these populations are what the geologist would term 
sedimentary. In attempting a description of the racial problems of the United 
States, your attention is invited to an entirely distinct formation which, in 
continuation of our geological figure, may best lie dnmicterised by the U>rtn eruptive. 
We have to do not with the slow processes of growth bv deposit or accretion: but 
with violent and volcanic dislocation. We are called upon to traverse a Java field 
of population, suddenly cast forth from Europe and spread indiscriminately over a 
new continent In Europe the populations have grown up from the soil They are 
still imbedded in it, a part of it. They art* the product of their immediate 
environments; dark in the southern half, blonde at the north, stunted where the 
conditions are harsh, well developed where the bind is fat. Even as Itotween city 
and country, conditions have tuecn so long settled that one may trace the results in 
the physical traits of the inlinbitouts. It was my endeavour in the Jln&e qf 
Europe to describe these conditions in detail. Rut in America the people, one may 
almost say, have dropped from the sky. They are in the land but nob yet an integral 
port of it. The population product is artificial ami exotic. It is as yet unrelated 
to its physical environment. A human phenomenon unique in the history of the 
world is the nfault. 

In the description of these conditions, two great difficulties are at once 
encountered. Oue is the recency of the phenomenon; the other the paucity of 
precise physical data. As the first immigration to America un a large scale is 
scarcely more than half a century old, mid in its more startling and violent aspects 
has lasted only half a generation, time enough has not as yet elapsed to permit a work¬ 
ing out of Nature's laws. What evidences have we as to the effect of the new 
environment upon the transplanted peoples i It is amusing to read in the older 
Vet. XXXVTII. Q 
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books on ethnology, and even in the files of this learned body, of the undoubted 
effect of the American climate upon Europeans in tending to produce the black 
wiry hair, the bronze akin and the aquiline features of the American Indian. Such 
conclusions are, of course, now understood to be a product, not of climate but of 
vivid imagination, sonuwb&l) over-excited, perhaps, by Buckles Hiftory oj 
Civilization. Time is needed, not' only to show the effect of the physical 
environment, but also to demonstrate the laws of inheritance which are certain to 
emerge from so heterogeneous a mix-up of all the nations of the earth. Almost 
everything in fact lies in the womb of the future. We must l« content at this 
time, rather to indulge m speculation and prophecy, than to revel in the more 
positive delights of somatological statistics. 11 1 is is the field in which a great 
generalizing intellect like Huxley's would have teen at its liest. 

The second difficulty in lire study of racial conditions in the United States is 
the lack of precise physical data. This may be ascribed, in large measure to the 
overwhelming insistency and importance of other allied concerns, This ethnic 
phenomenon, tremendous and Lm|wrtnnt as it is Tor pure science, is for the moment 
overshadowed by others, social nod political. The attention of students is 
compelled by the urgency of the problems presented by the affairs of men, rather 
than by their physical persona. Questions of living wages, of overcrowding of 
Imputation in the great cities, of public health, of moral chaos, of political 
demoralization, are demanding immediate solution at the hands of science. And 
then again, in the purely anthropological Held, there ure the other inviting paths of 
study afforded by the presence of the negro mid the disappearance of the aboriginal 
Indians, Both of these should be of absorbing interest to specialists, the former 
unfortunately, much neglected ; hut the latter, the study of the Indian, of immediate 
concern because whatever is to be done must l>e done at once. 1 he day will indeed 
come when science will awake to the opportunities presented by the ethnic compo¬ 
sition of the present white population of the United States; hut Unit day 1 b not yet 
here. And then, dually, it should Imj borne in mind by way of excuse for the rather 
vague and general character of this address, that tho United States lacks certain 
institution*, which have greatly facilitated the anthropological study of Europe. 
We have no great standing armies to be recruited year hy year from nil sorts and 
conditions of mem All mi I i tin y svrv h-t- i s voluntary anti lor hire. The only data 
of this sort comw to us from the time of the Civil War. Moreover, still another 
supply of material is rendered difficult of approach hy reason of the attitude of our 
people toward anything savouring of government paternalism. An attempt at a 
physical census of the school children of New York, like Virchow's great investiga¬ 
tion in Germany, would probably lead to a violent outbreak nf yellow journalism 
concerning tire property rights of the individual m his offspring—an oprW which 
might even disturb the courts and the legislatures. Private initiative with the 
exercise of the greatest tact and diplomacy must ulotit- l»e relied ujion, For instance, 
a difficult and yet inviting field of study for the physical anthropologist is afforded 
by our mountaineers in Kentucky and Tennessee. A Simon-pure Anglo-Saxon 
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stock is hem isolated over a large area. Anticijnuiru; some years ago a vacation 
trip into these wilds, I took counsel sis to modes or approach for physical measure¬ 
ments upon this rather inflammable human material, wherein blood revenge anil the 
ohm feud are still customary. Tlih population lets always enjoyed the proud 
distinction of bring the tallest in the United States, By enlisting rivalry in a 
wholesale contest over the relative tuliness of t!n< men of Tennessee or Kentucky, I 
was told iltafe one might, indeed, hope to fill one's saddle hags with statistics with¬ 
out endangering one’s life in the attempt. 
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Judged soldy from the standpoint of uutnhflre the phenomenon of American 
immigration ifl atupfmd&iM* Wf have become so acetislijiiitNi u> h in the United 
Suites that we often lute sight of its miruerir-it nitupiitudu, About 25,01)0,000 
people have corns to the United States from all over Europe since 1820. Tills h 
About equal to the entire population af the United Kingdom only 50 jearangUpUt the 
time of our ( ivil Wan It is* again, more tlarm the jh ip illation of all Italy in Lhc 
time of Garibaldi OLhertriso stated, this army of men would jmpulate, i\& jt 41 ends 
to-day, silt that most densely settled gaclbii of the United States north of 
Maryland and east of the Great Lakes; all New Eng1aml p Kew York, New Jersey, 
and Peiiusylvama in fact This honk of jiumigmnta has mainly come since the 
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Irish potato famine of the middle of the last century- 1 he rapid iiioreasf! bj 
rear is shown hr the accompany mg diagram. It lias taken the form, not of a steady 
growth but of an intermittent flow- First came the people of Lllt British Isles after 
the downfall of Napoleon, from 2.000 in 1815 to 35,000 in 1S19. Thereafter the 
numbers are about 75,000 yearly until the Irish famine, when 368,000 immigrants 
from the British Isles landed in 1852. To the English snccceded the Germans, 
largely moved at first by the political events of 1848* By 1854, 1,500,000 Teutons, 
mainly from northern Germany, had settled in America So many were there, that 
ambitious plans for Lhe foundation of a German state in the new country were 
actually set mi foot. The later German immigrants were recruited largely from 
the Rhino Provinces and have settled further to the north-west in VV boons in and 
Iowa; the earliest wave having come from northern ^jermany to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri. The Swedes began to come Oiler the Civil War. Their 
immigration culniiuateHl in 1882 with the influx, of about ■jOJIOO in that jear* 
More recent still ore the Italians, hegituiiiig with a modest 20,000 in 1876, rising to 
aver 200,006 arrivals in 1888 and constituting ati army of 300*000 in the single 
year of 1007; and accompanying the Italian* has coins the great horde of SIb^b, 
Huns and Jews, Wave has followed wave* each higher than the last; the ebb and 
flow being dependent upon economic conditions in large measure. It is the last 
great wave shown by out diagram which has most alarmed us Lu America. This 
gathered force on the revival of prosperity about 1897 ; hut it did not assume full 
measure until 1900. Since that year, over 5.000,000 people have landed on our 
shores* one quarter of all the total immigration since the beginning. The new¬ 
comers of tl ie&c eight years alone would rupopulate alt tlm live older New 
England states m they stand to-day; m* if properly di^^iLuatod over the newer 
parts of the country* they would serve to populate no less than 19 states of the 
Union eis they stand, The new coiners of the last eight years could, If suitably seated* 
elect 38 out ol the present 02 Senators of the United States T)o yon wonder 
that thought hi l political students stand somewhat aghast ? In the last of those eight 
yearn—1907—there were 1,259.000 arrivals; sufiitient to entirely populate hot It New 
Hampshire and Maine, two of aur oldest states with an aggregate territory approxi¬ 
mately equal to I Maud and Wales, The arrivals of this one year would found a 
state with more inhabitants than any 21 of our other existing common weal IRk* 
Fortunately, the commercial depression of 1998 hua for the moment put a stop to 
tins inflow. Some coinddembk emigration kick to Europe has in fact ensued. 
But this can ho nothing more than a breathing space* On the resumption or 
prosperity the tide will rise higher than before. Each iunaigmat, staying or 
returning, will influence his friends* his entire village; and so it will be until an 
economic equilibrium has been finally established 1)etween one continent where 
hi hour is dearer than land* and the other where land is worth more than 
labour 

It is not alone the rapid increase in our Immigration which merits attention. It 
is also the radical change in its character, in tht source from whence it comes. 
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Whereto imiril aljont 20 yeara ago «)nr immigrants ware drawn bom the Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic populations of north-western Europe; they have swarmed over 
here in rapidly growing proportion® since that linie from Mediterranean, Slavic and 
Oriental sources, A quarter of a century ago, two-think of Qttr immigration was 
truly Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon in origin. At the present time less than one-sixth 
comes from this source. The British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia and Canada 
unitedly sent us 90 per cent, of our immigrants in the decade to 1870; 82 8 per 
cent in 1870-80; 75^6percent In 1880-90; and only 41*8 per cent, in 1890-1900. 
Since then* die proportion has been very much smaller still. Germany used to 
contribute one-third of our new-comers. In 1907 it sent barely one-sevanth r On 
the other hand. Russia. Austria-Hungary and Italy, which produced about one per 
cent, of the total in 1860-70, jointly contributed 60 1 per cent, in 189(M900. The 
growth of Lhk contingent is graphically shown by the preceding diagram. I imvc 
been at some pains to Kclasaiff the immigration for 1907* in conformity with the 
rod id groupings of the Haem af Eurojw, disregarding that is to say, mere linguistic 
affiliations and dividing on the hats is of physical types. The total of about 
1,250,000 arrivals was distributed as follows:— 


330 h 000 Mediterranean Race 
104,000 Alpine ,* 

830*000 Slavic 

IM^OOEJ Teutonic „ 

140,000 Jewish (mainly Russian)*,* 


OiieH|Uurter. 


onensixtli. 

one-qnartcr. 


one-six tin 
one-eightL 


In this year, 330,000 South I tali nils take the place of the 250,000 Germans who 
eome iu L382 when the Teutonic immigration was at its Hood. One and one-half 
million Italians have come since 1000; over 1,000,000 Russians; and 1,500,000 
natives of AnetnO-HungUTy, We have even tapped the political sinks of Europe* 
and are now draw ing large numbers of Greeks, Armenians and Syrians. No people 
is too mean or lowly to seek an usyluuk on uur shores. 

The net result of this immigration has been to produce a congeries of human 
hongs, unparalleled for ethnic diversity anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
The most complex populations "f Eatojse, sudi as those of the British Isles, 
Northern France, or even the Bulk an States seem ethnically pure by contrast, In 
some of those places the soothing hand of time has softened the racial contrasts 
Of course, there are certain water holes like Gibraltar, Singapore or Hong Kong to 
which every type of hnman animal is attracted; and a notably mongrel population 
U the result- But for ethnic diversity on a large as ale, the United States is 
certainly unique. Our people have been diverse iu origin from the start to a 
greater degree than is ordinarily supposed. Virginia and Ne w England,, to be sure, 
were for a long time Anglo-Saxon unde filed ■ but in the other colonies there was 
much intermixture, such a* the German in Penneyivania, the Swedish along the 
Delaware* the Dutch in New York, and the Highland Scotch and Huguenot in 
the Carolhiiis. little centres of foreign inoculation in the early days are 
discoverable everywhere. Dn a vacation trip recently in the extreme north-eastern 
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comer nf Pennsylvania, my wife und 31 friend remarked the frequency nf French 
names of persons, end then id villages, of French physical lypea *tnd of French 
cookery. On inquiry it turned out that many settlements hud been made by 
French, who emigrated after the buttle of Waterloo, Many flitch colonies could be 
named, were there time, such as the Dutch along the Lake shore of western 
Michigan, the Germans in Texas, and the Swiss villages In Wisconsin, mm of 
them recent hut constituting long ^tahlished and permanent elements in the 
population. Concerning Now Turk city. Father tlngnes states that the director- 
Gcneml told him of IS language spoken there in I GIL For the entire thirteen 
colonies at thr time of the Kevolutirm, we have it 011 good authority that one-fifth 
of the population could not speak English, and that one-half at least was not 
Anglo-Saxon by descent. Upon such a atockj it is little wonder that the grafting 
of these 25,000,000 immigrants should produce an extraordinary human product. 
For over half a century more than out-seventh nf our aggregate jrapuIatJoB has 
been or actually foreign birth. This proportion of actual foreigners of all sorts 
varies greatly as belvreen the different In Minnesota and New York, fnr 

examplo, at the present time, the foreign born, as we denote iliem statistically, 
constitute about one-quarter of the whole; in Massachusetts, the preportion is 
about otic-third and occasionally > ns in North Dakota in 1890, it approaches 
one half (42 per cent). It is in the cities, of course, where this proportion of actual 
foreigners rises highest. In New York city there are over 2,000,1)00 people horn in 
Europe who have come there Imping to hetti^ their lots In life. Boston has an even 
higher ptoportbn of actual foreigners; but the relatively larger mi in bare of English- 
speaking ones* such as the Irish, renders the phenomenon less striking. Nevertheless < 
Within a few blocks;. In the foreign colony, there are no less than 25 distinct 
nationalities. In this entire district, once ihe fashionable quarter of Boston, out of 
28,000 inhabitants, oidy 1.600 in 1805 had parent a bom m the United States. 

The full measure of our ethnic diversity la reveah d uitly when one aggregates 
the actually foreign bom with their children Irani in America—totalbing* m we 
nail it, the foreign bom and the native Ihjtu nf foreign parentage. This group thus 
include.^ only the Hrst generalian of American descent Oftentimes even the 
second generation may remain ethnically as nndefiled as the first; but out positive 
statbtmd data carrier us no further. This group of foreign bom and their 
children constitutes to-day upwards of nne-Lhird of our total population ; and, by 
excluding the negroes, iL espials almost one-half (4ti jier cent) of the white 
population. This is for Lbe country as a whole. Considered by states or cities, 
the proportion is of course mtieli higher. Bid Liu; ore, one of our purest American 
cities, had 40 per cent, of foreigners with their chBdreii in 10(M). In Boston the 
proportion leaps to 70 per nml, in New York to 80 per cent* mid reaches ei 
maximum in Milwaukee with 88 per cent thus constituted. Picture to yourselves 
if you please. an English city of the si m of Edinburgh with only about one, 
perwn in eight English by deace lit, by only a modest two gemamtioM! To this 
condition muat bo added the probability that nut over one-half of that remnant of 
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a tv&r guard can trace its descent on American soil a* fat back as the third 
generation, Ware we to eliminate these foreigners and their children from our 
city populations, it hm Imn estimated that Chicago, with to-dav a population of 
over 2fiQQfiQQ r would dwindle to a city of not much over 100,000 inhabitants. 

One may select great industries practically given over to foreigners Over 
90 per cent of the tailors of New York city are Jews, mainly Russian and Poliak, 
In MassjiL'tLEisetts, the centre of our staple cotton manufacture, out of 08,000 
employees one Buds that only 3,900, or about 4 per cent* are native born 
Americans, and most of those are of Irish or Scotch-lrish descent two generations 
back. All of uur day labour, once libh R is now Italian; our fruit vendors once 
Italian, are new becoming Greek 5 and our coal mines once manned by peoples from 
the British Isles one now worked by Hungarians, Poles, Slovaks or Finns. A 
special study of the linguistic conditions iu Chicago well illustrates our racial 
heterogeneity Among the people of that great city,—the third in fliite in the 
United State*,—fourteen languages are spoken by groups of not less than 10,000 
persons enck Newspapers are regularly published in ten languages ; anti church 
services arc conducted in twenty different tongues* Measured by the siao of its 
foreign linguistic colonies, Chicago Ls the second Bohemian city in the world, the 
third Swedish, the fourth Polish t and the fifth German (New York being the 
fourth) P I know of one largo factory in Chicago employing 4 K 200 inmda, 
representing 24 distinct uutinnalitie& Rules of the establishment are regularly 
printed in eight languages, in one block in New York where frauds of mine are 
engaged in college settlement work there are 1,400 people of 20 distinct 
nationalities There are more than two thirds as many native born Irish 111 
Boston os in the capital rifcy p Dublin* “kVitL their cluldTeE, mainly of pure Irish 
blood, they make Boston indubitably the leading Irish city iu the world. New 
York is a larger Italian city to-day than Rome, having 500,000 Italian colonists. 
It contains no Jess than 800,000 Jews, mainly from Russia, Thus it is easily the 
foremost Jewish city in the world, Pittsburgh the centre of our iron and sted 
industry is another Tower of IkxbeL It is said to contain more of that out-of-the- 
way people, the Servians* dian the capital of that country itself 

Such being Urn ethnic diversity of our population, the primary and fundamen¬ 
tal physical question, in as to whether these racial groups are to coalesce to form 
ultimately a more or less uniform American type ; or whether they are to continue 
their separata existences within the confines of im political unit. Will Liie progress 
of time bring about intermixture of theso diverse type*; or will they remain 
separate, distinct and perhaps discordant elements for an indefinite period, like the 
warring nationalities of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States. We may perhaps 
best seek an answer, by a serial discussion, first, of those factors which Lend to 
favour intermixture; and thereafter of those forces which operate to prevent it P 
The extreme mobility of our American population, ever 011 the morease, is 
evidently a solvent force from which powerful result* may well be expected iu the 
coum of time. This h rendered peculiarly patent by the usual concomitant, that 
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this mobility is largely confined to the male sex. The census of 1900 shotted that 
nearly one-quarter of our native-burn whites were then living in other slates than 
those of their birth. Kansas and Oklahoma rue probably the most extreme 
examples of such colonization. Almost their entire population has been trans¬ 
planted. often many limes, moving by stages from state to state. The last census 
showed that only 53 per cent, of the population of the former state were natives of 
Kansas. An analysis of the membership of its sinte legislature some yearn agu 
revealed thut only 9 per cent, wore born within the confines of the state. Even 
in the staid common wen) ill uf Iowa, only about one-third ol the American-tom 
population was native to the state. This restlessness has always Iteen charac¬ 
teristic of our original stock. Even our farmers, in other countries more or less 
yoked to the soil, are still on the move, travelling firet westward, and now southward, 
seeking new outlets for their activities. And from this rural class also is drawn 
the steady inflow to the great cities and Industrial centres, which is so much a 
feature of our time. Tims bus rural NVw England Ihxjii depopulated, leaving almost 
whole counties in which the inhabitants to-day mimixir less than in 1800. In this 
process during the ten years prior to 1890, the little state of Vermont (karted with 
more than one-half ol her population by emigration. Maine sent forth one-third. 
And other states as far south as Virginia and Ohio, parted with aim out as many. 
It 1ms been estimated even of the city of Boston, an industrial centre of over 
ImH-a-itrillion inhabitants, that the old. native-born Bostonians of twenty years 
ago number less than 64,009. At first our immigrants do not feel the full measure 
of this restlessness. The great, inflowing streams of human beings at New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, like rivers reaching the ocean, tend to deposit their 
sediment at once on loud ring our shores. At the outset these immigrants are 
immobile elements, congesting the slums of the great cities. But with the men 
particularly, with the exception of tho .lews perhaps, the end is not there. Ah 
among the Italians, Greeks, nod Scandinavians, they are apt to return to the 
fatherland alter a while; anti then to cotta hock again, this time with a wider 
appreciation ol their opportunities; so that when they return, they scatter far 
more widely. Instead of bunching near the steamship ianding stages, they range 
afield. With their children this mobility may become even more marked. Cheap 
railroad fares, the demand for harvest labour in the west, the contract lalwnr on 
railways uud irrigation works, all tend to stimulate thia movement. It was this 
mobility of our older Anglo-Saxon population which kept the nation unified over 
a vast and highly varied area; and it will be such mobility, engendered by the 
exigencies of our changing economic life, which will help to stir up and mix 
together the various ingredients of our population. 

A second influence, making for racial intermixture, is the ever-present inequal¬ 
ity of the sexes among these foreigners. Thin is meet apparent when they first 
arrive, about TO per cent, of them being nudes. Few nationalities now-a-davs bring 
whole families, as did the Anglo-Saxon and German people a generation ago. The 
Bohemians, indeed, seem W do so ; as well os many of those immigrants practically 
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driven out from Europe by political persecution. Thus, in J905 s Russia cent 50^00 
women folk ± —more than came from England, Sweden, and Germany combined > and 
Austria-Hungary sent 78j3Q0 r or thrice Ulie number of women contributed by 
England, Ireland, and Germany* But of the main body* the loige majority are men- 
This vanguard of mules toads generally to ha followed by more women later, after 
an initial period of trial and mvpbmlion. Thus, among the Italians the proportion 
of men to women once six to one, hoe now ration to about three to one. Having 
ea tab! is! set! themselves iu America, what are these men to do for wives? In all 
classes* miiLrimony, early or late, is man‘a natural estate. They may write home or 
go home and find brides among their own people, or they may seek their wives In 
America. This probably, the majority of them do; and, of course, most of these 
ml utility prefer to marry within their own colony of fellow conn try mem But 
suppose, in the Gm place* this colony is predominantly men, or constitutes »small out¬ 
post, isolated among a population alien or aemt-alkn to them. An odd consequence 
of the ambition to rise of these foreign-bom men, tending inevitably to breakdown 
me Sid barriers, is that they covet an American-bom wife. The woman always is 
the conservative dement in society, and lends to ding to Lhe old ways Jong after 
they 1mve been discarded by the mem The result is, that in intermix tore of various 
peoples, it is more commonly the tmm who marries up in the social scale Being 
the active agent, he inelmea to choose from a social station higher than his 
own* Thera were about 1^,000,000 people in 1900 bom in the United States of 
foreign-bom parents, wholly or in part. About 5*000,000 of these had one parent 
foreign-bom and one native-born; that is to say with one parent drawn from the 
second generation of the immigrant stream. And in two-thirds of these mixed 
marriages, it was the fatliEW who was foreign-born, the mother being miti ve-bom* This 
law I have verified hy many concrete examples and by some additional statistical 
datm It ia the same law, which, contrary to general belief, leads most of the 
infrequent marriages across the colour line to take the form of a negro husband and 
a white wife. Fur certain stales, m in LBchigoii, the registration statistics are 
reliable, and Imre again show that over two-thirds of the mixed marriages have 
foreign-bora grooms and native-born brides. At the United Hebrew Charities in 
New York City, iiumy thousand cases of destitution among foreign-born women 
arise from the desertion of the wife, with her Dld-faahioned European ways, by tl>e 
husband who Ims out-distanced her in adaptation Uj the new life. This law is well 
borne out in the growing intettnamage between the Irish aud the Italians. The 
Irish, from their longer residence in America, are obviously of a higher social 
grade. The ambitions young Italian fruit vendor or the Jewish merchant who hits 
K made good," king denied & wife among his own people, there being too few bo go 
around. then woes and wins mi Hi hern inn bride, Religion in this instance is no bar, 
both being Catholics. In a similar fashion, in New England where Germans are 
scarce and Irish abound, it is the German man who usually marries up into an Irish 
family. The same thing seems to be true even in New York, where the German 
colony is very large. When intermarriage between the two people occurs, six timea 
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out of seven it h the Irish woman who hears t he children. In this connection p the 
important rfifc played in ethnic intermixture by the Irish women deserves mention. 
One reason h surely her relative abundant*#. Thus in our Boston foreign colony 
with every other nationality largely represented by men, there h a surplus of 1,500 
Irish females, But a second reason also, is the superior adaptability uni comradeship 
of the Irish woman, together with her democratic way® and hick of spirit of caste. 
Irish, or Irish-American, womanhoodJ>ids fair to be a potent physical mediator 
between the other peoples of the earth. One may picture this process going further, 
especially in those parts of the con ri try where the more ambitious native-born imiles 
have emigrated to the West or to the large cities. The incoming foreigners, steadily 
working upward in the economic and social scale, and the stranded, downward 
trending American families, perhaps themselves of Irish or Scotch-Irish descent, 
may In time meet on nu even plane. 

The subtle effects of change of divimnmentp religioiiiL lipguiaLic, political and 
social is another powerful influence in breaking down ethnic terriers. The spirit 
of the new gunnmmdinga in fact is so different m to prove too powerfully dia- 
integrating an in I! uence. In the morel and religions fields this is plainly noticeable, 
and often pathetic in its results. The religious bonds are often entirely snapped. 
This is discernible among the Jews everywhere* A a one eluserver put it to ine< 
+s Religion is supplanted by socialism and the yellow journal/" Large numbera. 
notably of the young mon p break loc m entirely and liecome agnostics or free¬ 
thinkers. The Bahamians are notorious in this regard. This is accompanied hr n 
breakdown of patriarchal authority in the family ; and with it, in the dose 
contacts of city life, the barriers of religion against intermarriage visibly weaken, 
differences of language are also Jess powerful dividing iuiluences than one would 
think, especially in the great cities. One not infrequently hears of bride and 
groom not being on speaking terms with one another. And one of my friends tells 
me of a pathetic instance of a Gz&eh-Gerata® marriage, m which the man painfully 
acquired soma knowledge of German but in later life forgot it almost entirely; so 
that in the end the two old people were driven to the use of signs for daily inter¬ 
course. 

Despite the hast efforts of parent* to keep alive an acquaintance with the 
mother tongue, it tends to disappear in the second generation. To lie sure at the 
present time, no loss than about one in every sixteen of our entire population* 
according to the Census of Iff00; cannot even speak the English language. Such 
ignorance of English of course tends more strongly to persist in iaohiied rural 
communities. The Pennsylvania Dutch who still after over 200 years of residence 
in America cun say IJ Ieh babe mein linns fgfcpQtnt&i and gfr-whilfwashtd' nre u 
case In point It is averred Gint in some of the Polish colonies in Texas* even the 
negroes apeak Polish ; as Swedish m used in Minnesota and the Dakotas, German 
in the long-standing Swiss colonies in Wisconsin, and French among the French- 
Canadians in Mew England. On Cape Cod in Massachusetts* many mral school* 
have a separate room for the mm-Eugliah speaking pupils. But the desire, and 
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even the economic neceasity t of leu riling English is over whelming in its potency 
In the tranaJliotinl period of inquiring English, the dependence of the pure me njsm 
the children entirely reverses the customary relationship Even the young children, 
having learned English in the public schools, arc indispensable go-betweens for all 
Intercourse with the public. As a result they relegate the parents to a subordinate 
position before the world. Census enumerator and college settlement workers 
agree in citing instance® where the old people arc commanded to “Shut up,” and 
not interfere in official co&vereatiotiB; or in the familiar admonition " not to speak 
until npoken tof Tlie decadence of Tan lily authority and coherence duo to this 
cause is indubitable. Thus it comes about that already in the second generation 
the barriers of language and religion against ethnic intermixture are everywhere 
breaking clown. The English tongue readily comes into service ; but mi fortunately 
in respect of religion, the traditional props and safeguards are knocked from under, 
without as vet. in too many instances, suitable substitutes of any sort being 
provided From this fact arises the insistence of the problem of criminality among 
the descendants of our foreign-bom. This is a topic of vital importance, hut Home- 
what foreign to the particular fmbjcct in hand. 

Among the influences tending to hinder ethnic intermixture, there remains to 
be mentioned the effect of concentretian or segregation of the immigrants in 
compict colonies, wlriah remain to all intents and purposes as truly outposts of the 
mother civilization as were Cartilage, or Treves. This phenomenon of concentration 
of our foreign-burn, not only in the large cities hut in the north-eastern quarter of 
the United States, has become increasingly noticeable with the descending mciiIc of 
nationality among the more recent immigrants The Teutonic peoples have 
scattered widely j taking up laud in the West and thus populating the wilderness 
But the Mediterranean* Slavic and Oriental people heap up in the great cities; 
and with the exception of Chicago, seldom penetrate far inland, literally four- 
fifths of all our foreign-born citizens now abide in the twelve principal cities of the 
country, and these are mainly in the EhfL W* thought it a menace tliat in 1890. 
40 per cent, of our immigrants were to be found in the North Atlantic stales; but 
in the decade to 1900, four-'fifth® of the uew-coinefs settled there: the result being 
that in the latter ymx. not 40 but actually 80 per cent, of the foreign-hint of the 
United States resided in this already densely populated arm Four-fifth® of the 
fbreign-lamt of New York State, and two-tJiifjh c-f those in Illinois are u *w packed 
into the large towns. To be sure this pheaiomenon of urban emigeslioii is not 
confined to the foreigner. Within a 1 H-mile radius of the City Hull in New York, 
dwells 51 per cent, of the population of the great state of New York together with 
58 per coni, of the population of the adjoining state of New Jersey. But it® 
results nre umre serious among tlie foreign-1 nu n, heaped up as they are in the slums 
and purlieu®. Un tlie other band, in the middle and far Wa-jt, the proportion of 
actual foreign-bora has been steadily declining since 1890. Cities like Cincinnati 
or Milwaukee, once largely German, have now become Anicrtcanbcd. In the 
second anti third generations, not recruited as actively as liefora by constant 
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arrivals, the patent stock has become visibly diluted* Anil in the rural north-west, 
as the older Scandinavians die off, their [slaves arc being aiipplied !>> ihelr Ameticaii- 
born defendants; but with admixture of raw recruits from the old countries te a 
lesser degree than before. 

This phenomenon of concentration obviously tends to perpetuate Lhe survival 
of racial stock* in purity. In a dense colony of 10,000 or 50,000 Italians or Bussian 
Jews, there need be little contact with other nationalities. Tint English language 
may intrude and the old-cslahlished religion may lose itB potency: but ns far a* 
physical contacts are concerned, the colony inav be self-sudieienL I rofessiT Luck 
found in the Czech colony in Chicago that while 48.000 children had Isotli parents 
Bolmntian, there were only 790 who hud only one parent cl that nationality. Had 
there been uulv a small colony, the number of mired marriages would liuve greatly 
increased. Thus the Irish in" New York, according to Lhe Census of 1*85. almost 
overwhelmingly took Irish brides to wife; but in Baltimore ul the same riiue, 
where the Irish colony W'tw small, about one in eight married uaLive-1>otii wives. 
Such facts illustrate Lhe force of the influences to overcome in the process of 
radii! intermixture. Call it what you please, “consciousness of kind" or "nice 
marine),’' tliere will always be, as among animals, a diepogition of distinct types to 
keep separate and apart. Among men, however, this seldom assumes concrete 
form in respect of physical type; although in The Raw of Europe I have sought 
to demonstrate its results among the Basques and the Jew*. Marriage elsewhere 
appears to tar rather a matter of social concern. There is no physical antipathy 
between different peoples. Oftentimes the attraction of a contrasted physical type 
is freely acknowledged. Tlie barrier to intermarriage between ethnic groups is 
more nfien based upon diflcreiicea in economic status. The Italian “ Uago is 
looked down upon by the Irish; as in turn the Irishman unci! to Ik- characterized 
1,y the Americans as a - Mick.” nr a " Paddy.” Any such noeiui distinction* 
constitute serious handicaps in the matrimonial raw:’, hut on the other baud, as 
they arc in consequence largely artificial, they tend to disappear with the demon* 

st rM ion of economic ami ftocial efficiency* 

Heretofore, our attention Iiilh bean dttwted to ft (liecudaion <<l tlic inllueTicea 
making for or against a physical merger of these divers peoples. It im . v now ' H! 
proper to inquire how much of this intermixture there really is. Dees it afford 
evidence of tendencies a) work, which may in time achieve momentous results f 
The lint cursory view of the field wuuld lead one to deny that the phenomenon was 
yet of importance. The poteney of the forces tending to restrict intermarriage 
seems too great. But on the other hand, fruin such concrete statistical data as are 
obtainable, it appears as if a fair beginning bad already been made, considering the 
recency of the phenomenon. The general date from the Federal Census are valueless 
in this connection. Although they indicate much interuiarriago of the foreign-bo m 
with the mtl va-lmra of foreign parentage, the overwhelming preponderance of tills 
is. of course, confined to the same ethnic group. The immigrant Russian Jew, or 
young Italian, is merely mating with another of tlie same people, born in America 
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of parents who were direct iiiunignmti Tlie bride in such a can is as Lrolv Jewish 
or It alia it l>y blood as the groom, although her social status and economic condition 
may be appreciably higher. But evidence of true intermixture across ethnic lines 
is not entirely lacking. No less than 56,0(10 persons are enumerated in the Federal 
Census as being nf mixed Irish and German parentage. for example ; and of these, 
13.400 were from New York State alone, Geriunu-Englisli intermarriages are about 
as frequent* numbering 47,GOO. Irish and Freneh-Ciinadhm marriages numbered 
12,300, according to the same authority. Three times out of jive, it is th© French - 
Canadian man who aspires to an Irish bride, In the north-west the Irish and 
Swedes are said to l>e evincing a growing fondness for one another. For the newer 
nationalities, th© mmibere are, of entire©, smaller. 

Some idea of the prevalence of mixed marriages is afforded by the specialized 
census date of 1900. Take on© nationality, the Italians for example. There wore 
484,207, in all, ill the United Slates. Of these nearly one-half or 218,810 had both 
parents Italian. Marriages of Italian mothers and American-born fathers produced 
2,747; while, conformably to the law already set forth, no less than 23,076, had 
Itiili.iti littbns 4nd mil itv-l h >rn mothers. There -till remained 12,523 with Italian 
fathers and mothers of some other non-American nationality, and 3,911 with Italian 
mothers ami fathers neither American or Italian horn. Thus of the 484,000 Italian 
contingent, nearly otic-tenth proved to be of mixed descent. Fur the City of Boston, 
special inquiry showed that 23d Italians iu n colony of 7,906 ware of mixed 
parentage, with predo m i na ntly Irish tendencies. 

Mixed marriages are, of course, relatively infrequent; hut nt all events, as in 
these nines, constitute a beginning. Sometimes they nxscur oflener, especially in the 
great centres of population where all are horded together iu close enter. Thus in a 
census made iu New York of the oldest part of the city south of Wall and Pine 
Streets to the Battery by the FedemUon of ( ‘hurdles, out id 307 families completely 
canvassed, it appeared that 49 wore characterized by mixed marriages. This 
proportion of on© in si* is certainly too high fur an average, but it is nearly 
equalled by the rather unreliable data n lib hied by the mortality statistics of Old New 
York for 1906. showing the parentage uf descendants. This gave a proportion or on© 
to eight as of mixed descent. How many of thaw) called mixed were only offspring 
of union© of drat and second generations of the same people is nut, however, made 
dear. Some good authorities, such as Dr. Maurice KischLoig, do not hesitate to 
affirm that even for the Jews, ns ei people, there is far more intermarriage with the 
Gentile population, than is commonly supped In Boston, the most frequent 
form of intermarriage perhaps is between the Jewish mow and Irish or Irbh- 
Atucrieaii women. 

A few general observations upon the subject of racial intermixture may now lie 
permitted. Is the result likely to be a superior or an inferior type f Will the future 
American two hundred years hence, be better or worse, a s a physical being, because 
of his mongrel origin T The greatest confusion of thinking is permitted upon this 
topic. Evidence to support both aides of the argument is to be had for the seeking. 
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For tha continent of Europe, it is indubitable that the highly mixed populations of 
the British Isles, of Northern France, of the valley of the Fo and of southern 
Germany, are superior in many ways to those of outlying or inaccessible regions 
where greater purity of type prevails* But the mere statement of these tacts 
carries proof of the partial weakness of the reasoning. Why should not the people 
of the British Isles, the Me de France and of the Po valley lie the best in Euroi>e ? 
Have they not enjoyed every advantage which a salubrity of climate and fertility of 
soil cam afford ? Was it not, indeed, the very existence of these advantages which 
rendered these garden spots of the earth, Mcceas of pilgrimage ? Viewed in a still 
larger way, is it not Indeed the very ben elk cnee of Nature in these regards, which 
lias induced or i*eriiiittcd a higher evolution of the human specie--. in Europe than 
in any of the other continents. The races certainly began even. Why are the 
results far Europe os a whole so snorter to-day * Alfred Euasel Walter, I am 
sure, would have been ready with a cogent tensem Whnl right have we to 
dissociate these concomitantly operative in tine lives of race aud environment, and 
ascribe the supermirUy of physical type to the affect or intermixture alone l Yet m 
the other hand, does not the whole evolutionary hypothesis cumpd ns to accept 
soma such favourable conehi«ioii ? What leads to the survival of Hu fittest, unless 
there be the opportunity for variation of type, from which effective choice may 
rosidL A Eid yet most students of biology agree. I taka it, in the belief that tha 
crossing of types must not Jjc ton violeutly extreme. Nature proceeds in liar work 
by short ami easy staged At this point, the opportunity for the students of 
heredity like Gal ton, Peataou and t heir fellow workers appears. What, for instance, 
is the order of transmission of physical traiu us between the two intents in auy 
union t We have seen how unevenly aborted much of the intermixture iu the 
T’mtoi States tends to ho + [F aa between the Irish and the ItsdiniLH who are 
palpably evincing a tendency to mate together, it is commonly the Italian mate who 
seeks the Irish wife \ trad if, as Pearson :l vers, inheritance iu u line through the Same 
sex is pre-patent over inheritance from the other hex; whut iuteraiing jxmihilitiua 
of hereditary physical differences may result. 

An interesting query suggested by the results of stientifie breeding and the 
study of inheritance among lower forms of animal life is this: what chance is 
there that out "f this forcible dislocation .m-l ahnortual intermixture rd all the 
peoples of the civilized world, there may emerge a physical type tending to ravert 
to nri ancestral one, older than any of the present European varieties f The law 
sonuis Uj tw well supported elsewhere. that crossing between highly evolved 
varieties or types, tends to cause reversion in the original stock ; uad the greater 
the divergeuce between the crossed varieties, she more powerful dues the 
rcverriaaary tpudency \w* mu*. Most of us are familiar with the illustrations; 
such as the revondon among sheep to Lho primary dark type; anil the emergence 
of the old wild blue-rock pigeon from blending of the Frtn-Uil and ['outer 
varieties, line same Uw is borne out in the vegetable world, the facts being well 
known to fruit growers and bortieulturrits. The more recently acquired character- 
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istiw. especially those which are less fundamentally useful, are sloughed off; and 
the ancestral features, common to all varieties, emerge from dormancy into 
prominence Issue need not Iw raised, aa set forth by Dr. G, A, field, whether the 
result of cross-breeding jg always in favour of reversion, and never of progression : 
but interesting possibilities linked up with this law may be suggested. All 
students «r uatu ml science have accepted the primary end proven tenets of the 
evolutionary hypothesis—or rather lot us say, of the law of evolution. And all 
alike acknowledge the subjection of tlia human species to tlie operation of the 
same groat laws applicable to oil other forms of life. It would have been 
profoundly suggestive to have heard from Huxley on a theme like this. We are 
familiar in certain isolated apots in Europe, l bo Dordogne in Era no® for example, 
with thu jicreistenco of curtain physical tvjws without cliange from prehistoric 
times. Tim modem peasant is the proven direct defendant of the man of the 
stone age and tho mammoth, lint hero is another mode of access to that primitive 
typo, or oven an okLor, running li&ck to a time before the separation of European 
varieties of men began. Thus, to lue more specific, there can Iw little doubt tbit 
the primitive type of European was brunette.probably with black eyes and liair and 
a swarthy skin. Teutonic Mon does* is certainly an acquired trail,, not very recent 
judged by historic standards, to Ins a are, but as certainly not old, measured by 
evolutionary Lima What chance is thorn that in tho unions of rufous Irish 
and ilurk Italian types, a reversion in favour of bninotteness may result. Were it 
not for the infkminatory character of the controversy in a gathering of anthropolo¬ 
gist*, over the relative primiti venous of the dolichocephalic and bnichy cephalic 
types in Europe, I might be tempted to go further and speculate as Lo 1 be bearing 
of American racial intermixture upon this much-mooted question. 

A relatively unimportant, yet theoretically very interesting, detail of the 
subject of racial intermixture is suggested in Westermarch's brilliant Ifitiory of 
Human \fa rrifiijr. It is a well-known statistical law, almost the world over, that 
there are more boys than girls bom into tho world The normal ratio of births is 
almiit 105 males to 100 females. Students have long soughl the reasons for this 
irregularity ; but nothing has yet licen proven conclusively. Westenuartk brings 
together much evidence to show that this proportion of the ;«?xes at birth b 
affected by the amount, of in-breeding in ony social group, crossing of different 
stocks tending to increase the percentage of female births. Thus, among the 
French half-breeds and mulattos in America, among mixed Jewish marriages, nn<l 
in, South ami Central America, female births may at times even overset thy 
difference and actually preponderate over the male births. The interest of this 
topic lies in the fact that it is unique among social phenomena in Iwring, so far os 
we know, imle^tendcnt of the human will. It is the expression of what may truly 
be denominated natural law, WtHtemwrok's general biological reasoning is that 
in asm Lie h as the rate of increase of any animal comm unity is dependent upon the 
number of productive females, a sort of accommodation takes plane in each case 
between the potential rate of increase of the group and its means of subsistence. 
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or chance of survival- More females birth at h the rssponoe of Nature to 
an increaalngly favourable environ me nt P or condition. In-a nddu-breeding i* 
undoubtedly injurious to the welfare of any species. As such, according to 
Westermanik, it ia accnmpumt!d by a decline in the proportion of females horn. 
This is the expression of Natures disapproval of the practice; while intermixture 
tumid, cuntmriwijw, to produce a relative increase of the female sex. Certain it is 
thin a ei impelling array of evidtmee can lie mu rob a I led to give colour to the 
hypothesis. My suggestion at this point is that, hero in the racial intermixture 
just now beginning in the Hatted States, and mm to assume tremendous 
proportions in, the course of time, will l>e afforded an opportunity to study man in 
Ins relation to a groat natural law, in a way never before rendered possible. 
Statistical material is at present b.«> meagre, and vague ; but one may confidently 
lrn>k forward to such an improvement in this regard, that an inviting hold of 
research will be exposed to view. 

The significance of the rapidly increasing in migration from Europe in recent 
yearn, ^ vastlv entranced bv other inllnonccs in the United SLaics, A powerful 
mooera of nodal selectbn b apparently at work among ns. KlkmI heterogeneity, 
due to the direct influx of foreigners in largo numbers* h aggravated by their 
relatively high role of reproduction after arrival; and in many instances by their 
surprisingly sustained tenacity of life, greatly exceeding that of the native-born 
American, lielulive submergence of the domestic Anglo-Saxon stikk is strongly 
indicated for the future, Raw suicide / 1 marked by a low and diyittiningbirth mte p 
as is well known, is a world-wide social phenomenon of the present day- Not is 
it by any means cun lined solely to the ho. cal led upper dnasts. It is so notably a 
characteristic of democratic communities, that it may be regurdisd as almost 
a direct conccuLiitaiu of equality of opportunity among men. To this tendency, 
the United States b m exception; in fact, together with the Australian common- 
wealths, it affords otic of the most striking illustrations of present-day social 
forces. Owing to the absence of reliable iIhui, it is imjwsaible to state what tho 
actual birthrate of the United Stales as a white umy be. But for certain 
common wealths the statistical information is ample and accurate, hrom this 
evidence it appears that, for those communities at least to which the European 
immigrant resorts in largest mini boro, the birth rate is almost the lowest in the 
world. France and Ireland, alone among the great nations of the earth, stand 
lower in the scale. This relativity in shown, by the following table, giving the 
number of births in each case per thousand of population:— 

Birth Rate [a$prwditoate% 

Hungary 
Austria 
Germany 
Italy 
Holland 


40 

m 

3fi 

35 

33 
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Eu^'lund; Scotland; i 

*** *** mmm 30 

Norway; Denmark/ 

A list ral iu; Sweden 

1,1 **+ *’■ m 2T 

JlnL^ticFjii^LLfl; Miciugau 

25 

Conner tic’iit; Rhode Island 

24 

Irdand 

** * »■ * - - * *.. 23 

France . 

22 

Now Hampshire 

200) 


TliU crude birch rate, or course, L> subject to Severn I technical corrections; 
iidfl Should not be taken at its full face value. Moreover, it may bo unfair 
to guoeealiza for the entire run) West and South, from the Jjiui for densely 
populated communities. And yet, as lifts been observed, it is in our thickly settled 
eastern states that the newer type of immigrant tends to seLtie. Consequently, ii 
is the birth late in these states, as compared with that uf the new comer, upon 
which racial survival will ultimately depend 

I lie birth rate in the United States in the days of its Anglo-Saxon youth was 
one of the highest in the world. Tins best of authority traces the beginning of its 
doth in* to the first ajqivs ranee, about iSsO, of iiuniigiriLicni on a huge scale. Our 
great philosopher, Hen jam in Franklin, estimated six children to a normal American 
family in his day. The average at the present time is slightly above two. For 
1300, it is calculated that there are only about three-fourths as many children to 
potential mothers in America ns there were forty years ago. For Massachusetts, 
were the old mlc of the middle of (lie century sustained, there would I*} ] 5,000 
more birth* yearly than now occur. Iu tho course of a century the proportion of 
our entire population, consisting of children under change of ten, has fallen from 
otic-third to can-quarter. This, for the whole United .States, is equivalent to the 
loss of about 7,00(1,000 children, iio alarming has this phenomenon of the falling 
birth rate become iu the Australian colonies. Hurt in New South Wales a special 
governmental commission has voluminously reported upon the subject. It in 
estimated that there has been « decline of about one-third in the fruitfulness of 
the peoph- in 15 yearn. New Zealand even complain* of tho lack of children to 
fill her schools. The facts concerning the stagnation, nay even the retrogression, of 
the population of France, are too well known to need description. But in these 
other countries, the problem is relatively sun pie. as compared with our own. 
Their populations an) homogeneous, and, ethnically at least, are all subject to these 
social tendencies to the same degree. With us, the danger lies in the fact that this 
low ami declining birth rate is primarily confined to the Anglo-Saxon contingent, 
Tlic immigrant European horde, until recently at I wist, lias continued to reproduce 
upon our soil with well sustained energy. 

Baldly stated, the birth rate among the foreign-burn in Massac burette ia about 
three times that of the native-born. Childless marriages are one-tldrd less frequent. 
This somewhat exaggerates the contrast, because of differing conditions as to aye 
and sax in the two classes. The difference, nevertheless, is very great Kuczynski 
Vot. XXX Till. E 
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has mi uh detailed investigations as to the relative fecundity of different reeia.1 
gtrmpfl- The fruitfulness of EnglbbrCancidiaa women iu Massachusetts is twice 
that of the MiL^wliuEctta-hQrii; of the Gerumnft and Scandinavians it w twwKui- 
n-half times a 5 ? great; of the Freiidi-f Vmadtaiifi it is thrice; and of tho Portuguese 
four times. Keen among the Irish, who are characterised how-a-duya everywhere 
by a low birth rate, die fruitfulness of the women is fifty j«r cent, greater than for 
the Massachusetts native-boni. The reasons for this rein Lively low fecundity of 
the domestic etock are, of course, much Lhe same as in Austmlm and in France. 
But with us. It is m well the ia poor white ** among the New England hills or in the 
southern states flft die town dweller, who appears content with Tew children or 
none. The foreign immigrant marries early and children continue to oomu until 
much Inter iti life than among the native-boric It may moke all the difference 
I w*tmem an iisc reading nr declining popular] mi whether tho average age of marriage 
is 20 yearn or 29 yean?. The contrast between the Anglo-Samn stock and its 
rivals lor aupremocy may In* stated in another way. Whereas only about one- 
ninth of the married women among the French-Cttuadianu, Irish and Germama are 
childless; the priopertion among the American-born and the English-Canadians is 
as high as one in five. A century sign about two |ier cent, of Itarren marriages was 
lhe rule. Is It any wonder that serious students contemplate the racial future of 
Anglo-Saxon America with some concern i They have witnessed the passing of 
tho American Indka and the buffalo. And now they query as to bow long tho 
Anglo-Saxon may l#o able to survive 

On the other bund, evidence is not lacking to show that iu the second 
generation of these immigrant iieopios. a sharp and considerable, nay, in some cases, 
a truly alarming decrease in fruitful ness occurs The crucial time among nil our 
new comm from Europe has always been this second genera Lion, Tho old 
customary tics and usages have been abruptly sundered; and now associations, 
restraints and responsibilities have not yet l>een formed. Particularly is this true 
of the forces of family discipline and religion, us has already been observed. 
Until the coining of the Hun, the Italian and tho ^lav* at least, it has been among 
the second generation o! foreigners in America, rather than among the raw 
i in migrants, that criminality has Ijowl most prevalent. And it is now becoming 
trident that h is this second generation in which tho influence of democracy and 
of novel opportunity makes itself apparent In the sharp drtdiim of fee nudity, tu 
fioinc eommimities, the Irish-Americsns have a lower birth rate even limn the 
native-barm Dr. Engelmann on tho basis of a large practice has shown that 
among the St Louis Gormans, the proportion of Ini mm marmgcH is almost 
unprecedentedly high. Corroborative although technically inconclusive, evidence 
from the Registration Reports «pf the State uf Michigan appears in the following 
suggestive table showing the nativity of parente and tho number of children per 
marriage annually in each close 
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German father; American-born mother ,., 2"5 cViildrDJi. 

American-1 Kim fa tin? r. German mol her 3*3 M 

Germim father, Gorman mother Sl , G J pp 

Amerioan-bom father, American-hum mother 1*8 Pl 

I have been at oomo pnioa to secure porsomd information concerning the foreign 
colonies in some of our large cities, notably New* York, Ur, Maurice Fifthberg for 
the Jews, and Dr. Antonio Stella for the kalians, both notable authorities, confirm 
the foregoing statements. Among the Italians particularly, the conditions an:* 
pfrsilively alarming. Peculiar social conditiont; iuthimidug the birth rate, and Urn 
terrific? mortality induced by nveTOroivding, in sanitation anil the uimcciLH tinned 
rigors of the climate, make it doubtful wh&thor the Italian colony in Now York 
will even be phyalc&Uj self-sustaining. Tims it ap| tears that forces are at work 
which may check the relatively higher rate of reproduction of the immigrants, and 
perhaps reduce it more nearly to the Anglo-Saxon level. 

The vitality of these i in migrant# k Biiq>rkiugly high iu some itmtuuce*; 
particularly where they attain an open-air rural life. The birth rale stands high; 
ond the mortality remains low, Such are the ideal conditions for rapid 
reproduction of the species. On the other baud* where overcrowded in the shims 
of great cities, ignorant and poverty-stricken, the infant mortality is very high, 
largely offsetting, it may be, the high birth rate. The mortality rate among the 
Italians in New York, fur instance, is said to be twice as high as in Italy. Yet 
some of these immigrants, muh as the Scandinavians, ary peculiarly hardy and 
enduring. Perhaps the moflt striking instance k that of the *fowe, both Kussiun 
and Polish. According to the Census of 1890, Lheir death rate was only one-IiLilf 
that of the native-born American* For three of the tnmi crowded ward* in New 
York City, the death mte of the Irish was 3li per 1,000; for the Germans, T1 ; for 
natives of the United Stated 45; while for the Jews it was only 17 per 1,000. 
Hy actuarial computation, at these relative mte\ starting at birth with two groups 
of 1,000 Jews mid Americans 'respectively, the chances would bo that the first half 
of the Americans would die within 47 years ; while for the Jews this would not 
occur until the lapse of 71 years. Social selection at that rule would be bound to 
produce very positive result* in a century or two. 

At the outset, confession was made that it was too curly m yet Lo draw 


positive eoncbieions as to the probable outcome of this great ethnic struggle for 
dominance and survival. Tim great heat unci sweat of it is yet to come. 
Wherever the Anglo-Saxon has fared forth into now Iamb, his supremacy in his 
chosen Held, whatever that may ba p has been nmiifully uphold India was never 
eon tern plated as a centre Tor settlement; hut Anglo-Saxon law, order and 
cmliraiion him prevailed lu Australia, where Nature has offered inducements 
for actual colonisation, the Anglo-Saxon line m apparently assured of physical 
ascendancy. But the great domain of Canada—grater than one can conceive who 
has ml tmven^d its north-western empire—is subject fcu the same physical danger 
which confronts us in the United States—actual physical submergence of the 

n 2 
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English stock by a flood of oontaDBnUd European p^iplcs. And yet. after all. » 
the word " danger" well considered for use in this connection T Whit are the 
English people, after all, but a highly evolved product of racial blending ? To tie 
sure, all Lite later crosses. the Amine, Denes and Normans, have been of nlbcd 
Teutonic origin at least. Yet cnwnipaaauig these racial phenomena with the wide, 
sweeping vision of him in whose honour this address is rendered, dare we deny an 
ultimate unity of origin to all the peoples of Europe 1 Our feeble attempt at 
ethnic analysis cannot at the best reach further back than to secondary ungms. 
And the primary physical brotherhood of all branches of the white race, iw>, 1 
will go even farther, and say of idl the races of men. must las admitted on faith— 
not on the faith of dogma, hut on the faith of scientific probability. It is only m 
their degreo or physical and mental evolution that the races of town are different. 
Yon have your - white man's burden" to lusir in India; wo have ours to boar will, 
the American negro and the Filipinos, But an even greater responsibility with us 
and with your Canadian Mbw-cititoua h that of the " Anglo-Saxons burden":— 
to so nourish, uplift and inspire all these immigrant peoplw of Europe, that in due 
course of Lime, oven if the physical stock bo inundated by the engulfing 
flood, the torch of Anglo-Saxon dviliutiun and ideals, borne by uur fathers from 
England to America, shall yet burn us bright and clear in the New World, as your 
fires luLYtt continued to illmuju^te thr OUL 
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TEE ORIGIN OF THE TURKISH CRESCENT, 1 

By Vrof^oe William Ridgeway, MJL p Sc.lJ-, F.BJL, UU.U, LL1), 

fWiTsi Plates XIX-XXVJ 

Tijeise is no more familiar antithesis than that between the crescent and the 
Cross, which b ever recurring in hooks about the Crusades, Thera is also a very 
widespread vague belief ilint the crescent is a .survival in Islam from the day* of 
Llie Ignorance when the Moon Goddess under her various names of Mtar, Afitarte, 
Alilai, or Mylitt* was woraMpped over a large pari of south-western Asia. Yet 
when we come to examine into the history of the creso&nt as a badge of Mulrnm- 
muiiiLiibm, we are confronted by the fact that it was net employed hj Use Arabs or 
any of the first peoples who embraced the faith uF the Prophet, nnd that to »iK-ak 
of the crescent as el symbol tjome by the Sarnoeiifl who fought hi the Crusades 
against Richard Cccur-de-Liim or Baiui I/mis is to bo guilty of a dreadful anachron¬ 
ism. The truth is that the orescent was not identified with (skin until after Qm 
appear tu ice of tho Usman I i Turks, whilst on the oilier hand there i=i the clearest 
evidence that in the time of the Crusade# iuid long before, the crescent and star 
wem a regular badge of Byzantium and the Byzantine Emperors, some of whom 
placed it on their coins. It is held by some that the Osmanli Turku adopted Lhe 
erescent and star from Byzantium after their ooeupatiou of Northern Asia Minor, 
win hit others hold that they -did not employ it until after the cup Lure of Constanti¬ 
nople in 145X Moreover there is evidence that a crescent with a star or fliers is 
far older than the Ry^antine empire in the world. I here show (Fig. 1) 

a gem of the third century a,i>. on tihe hack of which appears a crescent with three 
Huns. But the emperors of the East appear to have taken over a budge which is 
seen on the bronze coins of Byzantium in Kntmn limes from the first center)* ei,c. 
(Fig 2), The reverse shows a crescent and star, wliich according to Hesyckius 
alluded to the appearance of a TnUamUous light, which during a night attack by 
Macedonians revealed the assailants u> the besieged." The absence of such a badge 
on the burners of the Arabs w ho first carried Lho religion of Mukuumad in every 
direction makes it clear that the bndge did not originate in any survival o! moon 
worship. Wo must therefore luuk for norne other ©fplunaliuii of this famous 
device, which along with the horse-tail stains tn have formed the banner of the 
OanianU Turk when he took op Itis abode on the Golden Horn, 

* The and™ of this paper wjlh given a* 4 note l^wctton ii of ib« British 
At LriiVfatrr in 1007, 

1 Head, Hul. Aufn T p- £3L 
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At the Sonthport meeting cd the Britiah Association I maintained the tlimn# 

that jewellery and ornament originated uot in {esthetic hut in Magic,' a doctrine 

which I repealed in it more expanded form More the Iloyul Anthropologic 
Institute in the following year (1904), In my cliMsificati.m of the various objects 
iissetl as amulet* and consequently as ornaments, one of my categories comprises the 
Lusks and claws of fierce anil powerful animate, 1 illustrated tld« doc trim, by the 
use of lion's claws a* amulets all over Africa from Somaliland to the Cspe, the uae 
of tiger's claws in India, of leopard's claws in various part# of the world, and the 
very widespread use of boar’s tusks, as for example the well-known boar s tusk 
ornaments of New Guinea (Figs. 3 and 4). At that lime l could only conjecture 
from analogy that the natives of New Guinea used the boor’s tusks for amuletm 
rather than for decorative reasons, for although like the ratti seeds, known as crabs 
eyes,” they are commonly worn, travellers and even soieiitifie explorers hnd 
with one accord assumed that they are used for purely ffiflthetic reasons. Shortly 
after that, Mr. Holmes in hteoxeeifeot piper* mated from hi* own positive knowledge 
that the boar’s tusk is worn for amulutic purpoa« by the natives of New Gwwi. 
In the New Guinea charms both the single tusk is employed and ulw* two Lusks 
jciincd together, forming preoticaUy a circle (Fig. 4). It is highly probable that 
the pendants composed of two boar's tusks (Fig. 5Jr* worn by the Nagns of Assam 
are also used for prophylactic rather than for merely ornamental reasons, but of 
I Ids 1 have as yet un proof. In the double lion’a claw and double leopard h claw 
amulet of Uganda and East Africa we have a crescent formed by two daws. A 
fine example of this (leopard's claw) clmrin, for which l am indebted to my friend, 
the Rev. .1. Komcc, C.M.S,, the well known authority on Uganda, 1 here figure (t ig. G). 
Yet there is tin more reason for supposing thnl this shape uf amulet is due to Arab 
influence than is tbe New Guinea double tusk breast pendant. 

Later on I obtained from Smyrna, through my friend and former pupil, Mr. A. 
J. B. Wuoe, Follow of Pembroke College, the common horse amulet used by tire 
Turks in Asia Minor Since then I have procured another specimen (Fig. 7) 
also from Smyrna. It is computed of a splendid pair of bunt s tusks joined 
together by a baud of silver garnished with a sham turquoise in the middle ami 
with two other pistes, one on cither side. In the centre bangs a large flat metal 
pendant, semicircular above, its upper edge being plainly the survival of a pair of 
tuaim, ns will be seen by comparison with Fig, 15; the lower portion of the pendant 
ends in an apex, from th« sides and extremity of which depend a number of small 
metal discs with holes in the middle. These 1 can prove to Is? the descendants of 
cowrie#still commonly Worn attached to such pendants in Egypt, Greece (tn/m p. 24b) 
and other parts of South-Eastern Europe. Besides these discH there are also, 
attached to the pendant, fiat claw-shapcd objects, which again cun ho shown to 

1 flrpTrt of Brituh JsJoniaWffn* 1003, |], 815. 

* Juurti, Anthnp. JW., ML *«ui (Itwa), pp 

1 Thf illuilintioii is from a nucklnce with pemlaiil in tlo British Jiiinentii (jinwent.il by 
Sir A. w Frrujiin m 1B71). 
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represent leopard's or lion’s claws similarly used ns amuletic pendants in various 
parts of tho Mediterranean. In the middle of the large jietnknL is a green paste. 
Tim whole amulet is suspended by a string of large opaque blue douhtless 

imitating turquoise. 

The question now arises *. Is this use of the l*ar’a tusks in tliese crescent 
(umiletd or ornaments merely n freak of some particular manufacturer, who thus 
adapted two tusks of the unclean beast to funu the Turkish crescent ? This 
doubt can bo at once set at rest. It is certainly no frcJik of very recent date 
for such ornaments were hi fad general official use amongst the Turks iu their 
palmy days of conquest. My friend and former pupil. Mr. F. W, Hnriuek, Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, write* to mo that he lias recently seen at Vienna 
"amongst the trophies of the Turkish siege (1085>, noma fine examples of the tusk 
ornament,” including not only tlie crescent-shaped pendant, hut also " lilts fourfohl 
standard ornament." All such horse ornaments are commonly made of Urnr'a Lusks 
iu Aria Minor, and those formed of boars tusks are much more prized than those 
in other materials, and there is gi**l evidence tliaL the virtue of such amulets lies 
ju the tusk itself and not merely in the crescent shape. 

Mr, F. W. Hasluek, who Ims been indefatigable iu procuring me specimens 
and other evidence, taught at Htoussu a double tusk arunmoiiL practically Identical 
with that here shown (Fig, 7), When making a voyage iu a caique one of his 
boatmen lieing seized with toothache and having seen the tusk ornament in 
Mr. Hasluck's possession., lagged for a loan of it to apply to his jaw on the 
ground that it was a most excellent remedy for toothache. There can be little 
doubt that wo have hero a case of sympathetic magic, the powerful lionra tooth 
kdug supposed to ha potent in curing pain in the teeth. This is completely 
continued by another crescent (Fig. 8). It was bought for me in Chios by 
Mr. Huai nek. It is oonqjosod of a fine pair of boar's tusks, hut the tusks, 
however, tire completely concealed from a front view by an elaljorate work of 
Imc beads strung on wire, JTow, unless there was some particular virtue ascribed 
b> the Lusks, there is no reuson why anyone who wished to make a mere crescent 
ornament should not lmvu used some much cheaper material than a pair of tusks 
fur u fmnulaUon for the head-work. Further confirmation is gained from the fuel 
that orescent omawcnUJ often show themselves tu ho plainly imitated from boar's 
tasks. 

I show (Fig. 9) an imitation in ivory of a pair of boar's tusks bought for me 
by Mr. Hashtok at Kskishebr. In Fig. l>9 I show a duobla-tusk ornament from 
Smyrna in metal, in which there can be no doubt that the crescent is derived, 
os is shown by its crore-seotlon, from a prototype mode of a boar's tusk. Unless 
the boar's tusk WHS the more primitive and inure prized form ns tluil which hud in 
it the real virtue, there wits no reason why u similar crescent ornament made in 
metal should thus slavishly preserve the tusk rondel. 

W« now not unnaturally ask ourselves, whether after all, the Iwars tusk 
crescent may nut lie far older, not only than Muhammadanism, but even 
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Christianity, Tlien arise the further questions;—Did ihe Osmanli Turks bring 
it with Lliem ? Dili they find it already lit the lands around the Aegean f (>r p did 
they Loth bring it with them ami also find it already in the lands which they 
conquered ? If it should turn out that it was in the Balkan and in the jEgean long 
ln-fnre t hfc. j Turk or the (.'Isristiaii, then we may believe that it is a survival from 
far-off pagan days* when it was used as it and similar tusks and claws are to-day 
in Nww (luiiitia, in Africa ami many other parts of the world. 

It will of eotime l>e said Unit Turkish influence may imiuraily have diffused 
over a wide area the use* of the crescent. But if we mn find a region of which the 
Turks never were masters and where the popple, though still Christiana, yet use 
the boar's tusk amulet, there will certainly be pnrtui facie evident that these 
Christians have not borrowed the amulet limn the Turks. 

In Fig* 10 1 show a tine double tusk horse ornament which was in the loan 
exhibition of Montenegrin jewellery Lu the Balkan Stales Exhibition at EarTs 
Court in the year 1907. Through Lbe kindness of Miss M* E. Hurhuiii, the 
well-known authority on Balkan hunts* I am enabled to figure this fine specimen. 
Though it belong® to a Montenegrin gentleman* Miss Durham tells me that this 
particular example is probably of AllmaUn workmanship. This was confirmed by 
an Albanian Ijiliu CJuiJanlii- who informed Miss Dnrliaiu fch&t such an inlets were in 
general use amongst Ids people lor their horses* I give his statement in his own 
words us taken down by Mias Durham* In the same case with the specimen here 
figured was n broken double imt'ti tusk ornament from Servia very similar to 
that from Smyrna (Fig* 7), The Albanian, pointing to this broken hoar's tusk 
ornament, said to Miss Durham; 

"You know what lie is? Pig'n tooth* Ah, but what he tort" “What? M 
asked I, 14 Ihuig round horse's neck. Very good. You know why ! tH She 
replied, 11 No. 11 He answered, "Keep off had eye from horse. Now* I load one 
big one like that " (indicating the one here shown in Fig. 10)* *■ Qh^ he very good! 
1 have one most beautiful horse. Gh* what finest horae • I put that fing (thing) 
on his neck. He never have no bad* It keep trim all right. Everyone any* 
whul beautiful home I" 11 Turkish thing, isn't it ? af said Miss Ihirliiun, 41 No ! Not 
Not Albanian fiug t quite Albanian. Very good fing. When 1 in luy country 
always on my Imree” This evidence coming from a Latin Catholic Albanian gives 
a strong pvestunptioii that the boa^* tusk amulet is primitive in the Balkan and 
not merely copied from the Turks, whose hated symbol it is moat rm likely the 
AI bar daicis and Montenegrins would use to keep elf the evil eye. In Fig, 11 
i aiu enabled to show a genuine Albanian specimen obtained for me this winter 
(1908) by Miss 1 Jurham at Prizren. She adds that * r sometimes two suet crescents 
Me worn one above the utter," a fact which explains the metal, survivals in the 
pendants uf Figs. 7 and 16- But w@ can substantiate our case still letter. In 
Italy single l>oar T s tusks are amongst the most common amulets worn, as are 
Lcojuunra daws and teeth. 

I here show (Fig. 12) such el boar's tusk amulet used in Roue, Now, as iliis 
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fa a single tusk mill not a wmmt r there can be do doubt of it* being simply 
a survival from ancient times. 

The modern Ikalian attaches a piece of h&dgotfr skin ami a claw or tooth to 
hiB child U> keep off ill luck and also to his horse for the like purpose; the ancient 
Italian attached to his child a wolfs tooth hi keep it from being frightened and 
also a piece of wolf a skin, whilst he believed that, wotvea* teeth placed ou hi ft burse 
gave him great pattern of endurance . 1 Dqnbtlm the tooth of the fierce and 
untiring wolf* the favourite liesat of Mars, gave Grange to the child and endurance 
* to the steed. Though 1 cannot show a wolf's tooth charm from Italy, l here 
figure (Fig* 13) a wolFa long amulet obtained for me at Prishtina in Albania by 
Ms 33 Durham, who bought it from a Ylah In 1908. Mureuvcr, I am informed by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wsice that be has seen double hoar's tusk ornaments on horses in 
Italy. But as the single tusk is so comm on, there can lie little doubt that the 
double imk used by the Italians fa of native origin and net borrowed from the 
Turk. It is thus highly probable that the Albanian double boars tusk ornament fa 
quite indigenous and this view is likewise confirmed by the fact that it has no 
pendant* eitherstar-aJi&ped or otherwise, nor ift it set with a turquoise, n stone which 
may he regarded as a Turkish addition. But of this more a non. 

My friend Dr. A J. Evans tells me that he lisa a double boar's tusk horse oama- 
nieiiE width he obtained in Bosnia. Wo have just seen that iu Sorvia ornaments 
snoilar to that fiom Smyrna (Fig. 7) are used, though it might be aumu&ud that this 
was the result of Turkish conquest. Yet when we Gnd a miniature double l>oar p s tusk 
ornament ou a string of apparently indigenous amulets comprising amongst them 
a crucifix, wo naturally pause to consider whether, after all, the double hu&Fa iu*k 
is not primitive here, just m iu Italy and Albania. The string of amulets here 
shown (Tig. 14), obtained through the good offices of Mias Durham, fa worn coiled 
round the cap In the district of Nish in middle Serna* Furthermore objects of a 
similar form in metal are known amongst, the prehistoric antiquities of the 
Dnnuhiau region, as for example one figured by Hoernes , 1 whilst m the Museum at 
Belgrade are mu ic of these omanwmta in gold (Fig. 15), 1 to which my attention wag 
called by my friend and former pupil, Mr. W. -I, Farrell* Fellow uf Jesraa College. 

The reader will now he convinced that the emceut amulet him been in 
Danuhian lauds from t*eforc the dawn of history. 

Let us pass to Palestine. [ here dhow (Figs. It and 17) two spacimena procured 
fur me by my friend, Mr, R. A S. Macadister, Director of the excavations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Both examples are from Jaffiu The first Is perfectly 
pkiu withouL any pendant, the tusks l*iug amply joined together by a band of 
silver, m in the Albanian example, though in this case without any ornament. 
The other Inis a pendant formed of a crescent plainly repeating in inctal the double 

1 Pliny, //jV. p xxviii* Hi, 7fl; cf. Ridgeway, Origin and of l** n^ugUrvd Ifar** t 

p, 5G&. 

1 i/ffr Mdendem tv**i m Europe (Fieiin^ ISOS). 

» I an, indebted far lilt* photograph (thiv.Uf-li Mr. W. J, Farrell) to the (tinJura- of 
SL Milan BfitJd of the Belgrade limam. 
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Inku's tusk And containing a star of ten pomU. We have already seen. though not 
so well tkftukL iu the pendant of tlie Smyrna sjHjeimen < Fig. 7 * F a creseeiitiii metal 
repeating the double tint's tusk motive. Here then though the star is found m a 
pendant, yet the main element even in the pendant itself is Lhe repetition in 
meted of the 'Innhie hoor’a tusk. Mr. Mac&)ester writes to me that * L these orimtuentg 
nre hung on horses to keep off tho evil eye. They are sold at a very high price- 
They sometimes run up to twenty francs or So they ure a valuable prophylactic, 
Moreover p I dig up boar*a tusks here (Gtzcr) in the works, and also pendant silver 
crescents, which msem to ho a ^presentation of jusl sucli immleLs. 1 saw in the 
M/tamm your theory. If ever you come lie re ket-p the ides to yourself. You 
would certainly he murdered if it got about that you believed that a reuNiiiisceiico 
of llie unclean beast domiDated every unique in Islam. 11 

Once more will the reader by convinced by tho occurrence of boat'd tusks mid 
silver pendant* of similar shape in the Palestine excavations, that the amulet was 
in sine long l*efuro any Moslem set hsit in Syria, proljably U;l ue Abraham kUnself 
ever came from Horan. 

I have been recently informed that as might naturally Isjr i boors hi^k 

amulets are used on the horses in Egypt, hut I have not seen any exam pic, I have 
in my possession (given to me by my lmud T Mr. C. T. Currdly, Director of tins 
Oriental Museum at Toronto) an amulet {Fig. IS) from Nubia consisting of n lunate 
section uf an elephants tusk covered with, sixty incised circles: it j.s at Lacked to a 
leathern necklace on which are four of the ordinary leather isused by iidems 
tor containing pieces of tho Koran. As the necklace was thus plainly jvinuk-tie, we 
may infer that the ivory crescent with the incised circles \m& aloci a ulumiau, 
Them is plenty of evidence to flhnw that hairs from an elephant s tail as well as 
objects made of ivory have always been regarded as highly taliswaiiic by many 
Africa]i peoples, 1 have two bracelet* each formed of a liair from an elephant’s lull 
made especially to be a talisman by an aged chief in Align weluud (F%, 19). 
Ihese objects wore kindly given to mo by ray niece, Mm Montgomery Miller. 
Pigafettu tolls tis tliiit such hairs were greatly prized as amulets by the people uf 
< ougo, il because tin* elephant is a mighty beast." 

Hg- 20 show* a crescent aniuhd uf lnniFfl tusks kindly given to me by Mr. Teivy 
P F H- Ha-duck, who hoiighL it at Tunis. The pen ■ I an t is a bund in base metal like 
those on & necklace procured for rue by my friend. Mr. E W. Gram, M.A., Jesus 
College, in lliii uf Ftikra* The hand m r of course, fine of Hie most fuiciilinr 
defend against the evil eye throughout all Mediterranean landa 1 1 was even found 
m the prehistoric graves of Hoqad* in %ypk From tin* urn of a hand as a pendant 
ui&icad of a star m in the Turkish emblem, it is not improbable that the boar's tusk 
crescent iwd originated in NorLli Africa quite independently of Turkish inline rtec, 
and may well have l>eeu there many eentiiries Indore Christ. This is rendered all 
I he more probable from the feet that similar objects are used os hunting nliamis 
hy the BuHtmtu tribe of Ikttotok in the Congo Free Stole, These latter must 
iilnmet certainly be of independent origin. 
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By ihe kindness of Mr. E, Towtay and Mr. T. A. Joyce I ntn enabled to- 
figure one (Fig. 21) recently stmt borne by the former to the British Museum. 

Let in now revolt to the Aegean and to the mainland of Greece; Fig. 22 
shows u double boar's tusk orescent with a Venetian coin as a pendant* It was 
lately procured for me at Otttdk in Crete, by my friend Mr. Farrell* Ho bought 
U new at a shop in Candle and it was made up to order with a Venetian Coin, It 
scema more usual to have three small coins pendant from the tusk. M One man told 
me (Mr* Farrell) that the Turks use Turkish coins* aml the Christiana anything 
that Lh not Turkish. Some of the cab horses in Condi* wenr these tasks fastened to 
the neck hy a string of large blue beads (cf Fig, 7), but I never saw* Christian's 
horse wearing ohc + and consequently saw none in the country where Turks are 
rate* Nevertheless, they say that Christians once used them, but not very 
commonly. Since the Uberatlon they despise the ornament m being the Turkish 
crescent, For the same reason they objected to the star on the Cretan flag, 
hut Juuiuiris pointed out tlrnt crescent and star wen? the symbol of Byzantium 
long before Turkish days, quoting the well-known story of a siege of Byzantium, 
when the crescent moon with ibe star on the tip revealed an attacking party and 
thus owed the city * (tupm p. 241). 

My friend mid former pupil, Mr. H M. Dawkins, Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, null Director of the British School at Athens, tells tue that when Lho 
member of the British School were carrying on their excavations at Poktukaairo 
in East Crete, their foreman, a Cretan Christian* always kept «uc h tin ornament m 
tho^a which I have been describing, attached the neck of his horse* ll is not 
likely that Cretan Christians with all their fierce hatred of Muhammadans and 
Turks, would regard a boaFa tmsk amulet m endowed with virtue, if it had no other 
origin than in the crescent of the Turkish standard. 

It will have been noticed that in the description of sevcmil of the task 
amulets, blue bo&cU are attached in some form or other, whilst sham turquoises arc 
set in one of them. The tnrqnoiso is an especial favourite all across Central Asia 
not merely for its beauty, but far its UI is manic virtue, and it is on especial 
favourite with Feraian^ Turks and Magyars. There can he little doubt that the 
blue beads, which are used all through the eastern Mediterranean m a charm 
agjiitJHL evil* arc themselves imitations of the turquoise, but not l> f the central 
Asiatic alone, Fur the turquoise and it* imitations in blue faience and gjass had 
been prized in Egypt and the neighbouring countries for long ages lie fore the 
Turks brought with them the turquoise of Central Asia. The Egyptians knew and 
prized the turquoiset of Sinai for many centuries before Christ, and there can l>e 
little doubt that Use light blue colour which is so common in many Egyptian 
objects, was imitated fmm the turquoises of Si uni, which arc hath paler in colour 
than those of Central Asia, and have rv yellowrah colonred, instead of n dark, matrix. 
When women in Roman Catholic countries place blue on their babies to pot them 
under the protection of the Madonna, whose colour it is. they arc hut doing what 
Muhammadan mothers ore doing in Turkey anil Egypt> where amulets of blue 
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treads are placed on children, Christians and Muhammadans aliko know not Llmt 
llwv arc but continuing a practice which was In vogue not only w hen Christ was 
born, but probably for many centuries earlier. 

1 now puss to Greece iUdf. Last autumn Mr. F. W. Hoduck, when travelling 
in the Morea, aw the double tusk charm on a horse in Triphylia, hut the pendant 
was across formed of four cowries sewn cm leather* Here the boarw tusks were 
combined with real cowries (not survivals in silver as in Fig. 7) which ore still 
nse{l a combined with a Christian modal, in Corfu as a ohihTs amulet 1 (fig. 23), and 
also in Montenegro, as I am informed bj Miss Durham, But in the Tripliylm 
example wo have the primitive cowry charm arranged under Christian influence 
in a cruciform pattern. The next illustration (Fig. 24) shows a lino apedmeti, 
procured for mo in Athens by Mr. F, W. Hasluck. The band of silver joining 
the tusks Is adorned with .l rad® heraldie design with sc 1Ion as supporter on either 
aide, each lion in turn Wing outflanked by a man with a gun and a dog. The 
doctor who sold this example to Mr. Hasluck insisted on a high price on the 
ground it Lai if any imm who had a really valuable horse came along, ho would 
certainly he willing to pay well for it, l also figure (Fig, 25) another from Athens 
cjf a much ruder description. It was procured for me by Mr. W. J. Farrell. It 
coiisi hi.- ol a credent in Ixinc imitating a pair of tusks, the hand luring reprinted 
by a small piece of cloth; the Loop for msgemim* ia simply formed of strong 
thread, whilst the pendant is attached by (die sumo mute rial* The heavy |*cndant 
isd silver, but id QQiirm workmanship, bearing the arms and motto of the King 
of the Hellenes* I utao show | Fig. 26) another specimen from Athens procured 
for toe by Mr. Ilasluck, where the crescent of Lusks h applied U* a leather pud, the 
central apace kdug occupied by a little circular mirror, 2 3 over which hang five 
pendants of blue beads ten ninuri ng in small silver coins. There is a tinny fringe 
of silk all round the outside edge of the pad. which is fitted with a leather strap 
for buckling it on to the bridle. The next ilhujtration (Fig. 27) shows another 
specimen from Athene (for which [ urn also indebted to Mr. Hualook), but this 
time made entirely in white mctaL The band which joins the real tusks is 
indicated in Lbo metal imitation, and from it hangs u circular disc, all the upper 
edge of which is formed of a representation of a pair of conjoint tusks {m in 
i and io)i whilst the lower part of the disc is adorned w it h a shup Luh| noise. 
Again we may argue thtii it is unlikely that the Greeks of Peloponnesus and of 
Athens would have borrowed the crescent from the hated Turk, and again it may 

1 Lhin *|P0ciuu*ii whji gifm to mu by nay nld friumj nnd former pupil, Frofeffjor H, U. 

Bootaquet. 

3 M»s Durham Informs me that in iht? Rsdkati flut™ Hue women regalartj wear ininuLtum 
liaisingin their hair, whilst Dr. HHifhnrjgh triUmv that the CHfu**i u^nltrm luki^p 
off th* *vU (?ys. Thu uw of mLrri.m Ihon at At hr oh nod m \k* Balkan £e prcibtiLly fyt the 
Hmo purpose, mid it may ho pof^ibly n foirvival fmtu very a mmol time- 4 - The gorgoii^ pje 
whbh brought ilentfuction is #urely the ?arJie»t iworJed case of the evil eye, and a etirioua 
detail of the mt of Iilb bLipM Uy when he slew her, may pwjaibly refer to it* use aa a 

mirror. 
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be objected that strange borrowings from the conqueror are often mode by the 
con q ne reil But once more ouch suspicion of bomndog in this cum will bo 
lulled to rest when we turn to the iwact illustration (Fig, 2B\ It show's a silver 
representation of a double tusk ornament, found by the u turn burs of the British 
School in I9GT. when excavating the shrine of Artemis Qrthia at SpnrUu The 
illustration h from a dm wing by my friend and former pupil, Mr. J. V. Droop, IlA, 
Trinity College, who called my attention to it I must here thank the Committee 
of the British School at Athens for their kindness in permitting ino to publish 
this most interesting object* I learn that several similar objects have Ijeen found 
in the last Mason's work (1908), t also figure (Fig, 2&)a bronze object with trace 
of gilding still upon it, which seems plainly by its section to ho a representation of a 
double hour's tusk amulet It was given to me by Mr, Droop, wlio procured it in 
Ethans, though it was said to have come from Boeotia. 

As the date of the Sparta a specimen can not bo later than 700 nx\, we may 
now rest unrated that neither the peasants cd Tripbyllu, nor the Athenians, nor the 
Cretans botnnrod the crescent from the Turk, 

The next illijatmiioii (Fig. 30) shows an ornament imitating in white metal a 
double tmk horse amulet from Smyrna, where the real tusks me in general use, 
1 aui once more indebted for this apdciiften Lo Mr. Hosltok, In it there is no sign 
of the band uniting the Lusks, jus is the case in the specimens from Athens and 
from Sparta, but the section of the Imr's tusk is carefully preserved. 

It may lie objected by the critic that, though I have shown that single tusks 
are used in Italy and New Guinea, 1 have produced no evidence for such in 
Turkish areas, and that accordingly the double-tusk ornament has arisen through 
a desire to imitate the em&eufc or the crescent moon in some white or ornamental 
material, such os tooth, ivory, bone, or silver, A glance at the next illustration 
(1% 31) will dispose of this supposition. Here is a single boaris tusk amulet 
obtained by Mr, Unstuck in Chios, an island still in Turkish hands, A a we now 
find in Lhe Turkish sphere the single luj&k an well as the double in use, we need 
have no don lit that the use of the boar's tuak or tuska in tbm urea is completely 
parallel to the oocnrrem» of it rmj them in Italy smd in New Guinea, in both of 
which the single and double tusk are found as amulets. 

Again the tiger's daw is used all over Hindustan and Further India, whilst in 
ports ©! that area, as in Ceylon, two tiger's claws deposed in creacent shape am 
likewise useth 

We have seen above (p, 242) that in Uganda two linn% claws or two leopard's 
daws similarly arranged arc common, hut yet m Uganda m well os practically 
over all Africa the single lion's claw is in common uses 

II it should be maintained by those who love solar and lunar specubuious that 
the two boar's tusk^ have been arranged m crescent form to imitate the white 
moon, I need only point out that the leopard's claw amulet from Uganda covered 
with beads can scarcely be said to represent the silver mourn 

Mbs Durham lias procured recently in Albania from a Kilniem woman 
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between Eobigo mid Milobi a crescent amulet, 11 very efficucioua ” made of two 
talons md to 1 m? th tm of a hawk (Fig. 32> Dauhllfesa talaw of fierce bird*; are 
used for the sumo m&am as Lbo Leeth and claws of strong or savage quMdnVidia. 

1 here figure an amulet mude of a cock'* spur (Fig, 33) obtained for me by 
Miws Durham at Prishtina in Albania, whilst I possess a similar amulet from 
Smyrna Furthermore ray friend Dr. DoDitocstor of the Field Museum of 
Anthropology at Chicago,informed me that in hh museum tlterc are ^overall Indian 
orescent.amulets made of claws and horns. By life kindness and that of Dr. Skiff 
of the .same museum P I am enabled to figure three specimens; (1; from the Flathead 
Indians, Flathead Reservation Montana ; a hair ornament composed of two eagle 
talons arranged to form a crescent with pendant strips of unbanned hide (Fig. 34 y: 
(2) from Tonkawm White Eagle. Oklahoma; a luiir imminent competed of two angle 
Liluua bound With Waded buckskin to form the talons into a crescent; it lias a fringe 
of long stripe of buckskin with beaded edges (Fig. 35): (3)frum the Cheyenne Indians, 
Lnmodoer Kescrvatson, Montana (Fig. 36) i a medicine necklace formed of u string 
of cylindrical glass bends* alternating with two globular glass beads with pendants 
of pwo horpe t*etk a. braid nf sweet grass, and a tail of a dimr (Urn upper half of 
which is dyed red); directly over the tail fe a crescent formed by two RTuall calf 
horns; there arc two buckskin bundles of umliemu attached to the siring of 
heads. It is obvious that neither hawk's claws. eagle's talons* nor cal fa horns arc 
well adapted to represent tho colour of the silver moon. I may point out that 
bear's claws were a familiar Form of amulet amongst the North American Indians, 
though I cannot cite any case of two such claws forming a crescent. On tho other 
band my friend Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the Department of Filmography in llie British 
Museum, and Secretary uf the Boyal Ajithropclogical Institute, to whose kindness 
I am constantly indebted, Iiub pointed out to mo a double bears Claw amulet from 
Borneo (Fig 37) which is here toptoduced. It will hardly lie said Lhat. this 
faithfully represents the silver crescent moon, 

1 have Hhown exLiuiplcs of the imitation nf Lioarb tnaks in ivory, ljone p gold, 
silver, bronze. and white metal, Bui this is exactly parallel to what wo timl 
amongst both dvilited ami barbarous pcojriea in many parts of the world. If one 
cannot get the icjU thing, be most Ipc satisfied w ith something like it in shape or 
material or in both* Since Lho lion has now become practically uxdiiot in the 
Tnrnsviifd itad (.-ape Colony; the Cadres Iuiyg to Imj content with imitation 3 of lion’s 
claws which they make for themselves out of horn, l here figure (Fig. 38) a 
Cadre amulet brought back from the Transvaal during the late war. and given lo 
ine by my friend the Bov. Christopher Graham, M.A., GonviUe and Cains College, 
oiia of the Cambridge Volunteers who had served under General French. It 
consists of three imitation lions ckwa made of barn, and eight white beads wining 
on a plait of hair. In the British Museum there is a fine Zulu necklace made 
of tho entire vertebral column of a snake, and there are two neck laces of wood 
carved in cartful imitation of lhe vertebra of the tnuke, nke presented by the 
donor of that formed of real vertebra* There fe further cl t hird necklace of wooden 
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bead#, in which, though ml carefully carved, the vertebral type can lie plainly 
recognized The readiness with which barbarous peoples. as well as tlinee nn a 
higher plane uf culture* use imitation amulets m lieu of the real olijecte, has led 
certain mminfacliircra in Bohemia to inundate many parto of the world with abam 
amulets made of pottery* glass* and celluloid. The use of sham dawa and tusks 
made in bone, ivory, or silver* is very common in Italy, Accordingly, in crescents 
of bone, ivoiy, gold* silver* or bronze, we have net an attempt to reproduce the 
colour of the moon, but simply the substitution of another material for the real 
object* as m customary ;ilt the world over. 

It lias long 1*?en held that in the trappings of our cart-horses which are 
descended from the great war-horses of the Middle Ages, 1 we Jiftvo survivals of 
symlxda or amdeto brought l^k to England from the (’meadea. Amongst these 
a crescent or a crescent and star is very common, I have elsewhere 5 argued that 
although some of these trappinga may hi? descended from ancient amulets, yet in 
others we may have survivals from the heraldic badges often attached to the 
bridles of mediaeval war-hows, examples of which in my own jwissessioii 1 here 
show- (Fig* : S9). My caution seems to have been justified by the foot that in one 
of the tusk amulets from Athens we have a pendant 1 Tearing the anas of the King 
of the Hellenes, a fuel which demonstrates the danger n( trying to unlock problems 
by using only one key The next illustration (Fig, 40) shows a modem cart-horse 
pendant in the shape of a crescent and star, purchased hy Mr. F. W. Ha&ludc at 
a saddler's in C?ray's Etui Ihaid. Mu Elaaluct now writes to roe that he has 
recently seen in the Vienna Museum an example in brass of the bout's tuak 
ornament on Homan horse-trappings* apparently the same as that figured hy 
Jla rein burg and Bflglio (*.r. PhaJort). It is quire the Gray's [an lioud type (FSg, 4L}„ 
Fig, 42 shown a Cambridge cart-horse; pen dam. (belonging to ray wife); it fa a 
crescent, without the star, but it will bo observed that in its cross section, like the 
Turkish metal example from Smyrna, it fully preserves Lho true section of the 
boar's teak. 

Although the use of the crescent horsti-shoe for luck may ]m partly due to the 
good fortune attached to finding iron, yet it in quire possible that the crescent 
derived from the hoars tusk ami used for centuries on hotoe-frttppiftgs may have 
contributed to the peculiar [topukirity of the Iron in Llio shape of a modem horse¬ 
shoe, One thing at least is certain, that iron boree-slioes of any kind are la tor 
than ArP, SB®, mul they arc therefore long posterior to the me of hoars tusks and 
their imitations. In the Balkan peninsula the home-ahra still remains a flat mm 
slipper with only a small hole in the midi lie. But os lids slipi>er type wua 
formerly used in England* the employment of the crescent lioTse-ehoe for 
aniuIt:Lie purpoaes must of comparatively recent date. 

Tfiu Crusaders may indeed have brought back with them the device of the 

1 way* OriffiM uml Jnrtitencc tf thv ThorQvgkbml J/ur*r, p. 3U& 

* itod* p. M& 

1 IMd^ p. 303 . 
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crescent mi filar from the eiut, but it wn* not borrowed from the Saracen, On the 
other hand they ptobablj saw the crescent of boar's tusks in common use on the 
horses of Italy (where they had continued from Roman days), Greece, the Islands, 
Anatolia, Syria and Egypt, whilst everywhere in the lands influenced t>y the 
emperors of the cast the crescent and sLar were the constant symbol of Byzantium 
from the days when,as I have already pointed nut (p. 241), these Hymbols appeared 
on the corns of the Byzantine emperors. Certain it k, that by the beginning of 
List; thirteenth century, the credent and star were used as a 1 nidge in lands remote 
from Const Jiiitmupk', by tiicwe who had borrowed it from Byzantium. Rbhard 1 
is said to have assumed m a badge the crescent surmounted by a star after II98* 
whilst his brother John used the same device with the motto CHRISTO DVCEJ 
It is the type on the revoke of the silver pennies struck by that monarch at 
Dublin (1210k The saw badge is carved over the stalls uf the Dew and 
Precentor in St, Patrick's Cathedral in Dublin, and formerly in the old cathedral 
it was on all the prebeodal stalls. The authorities arc unanimous in ascribing this 
to John's cuuii-vothil with the cathedral. Finally in 1884, during excuv a lions in 
tho precincts of Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin, a lirome bfludge wits found 
consisting of a star within a circle from which depends a somewhat stumpy 
crescent with ite points down. Henry HI used the same device. On the other 
band, it actually occurs.on Sassanian coins (Fig. 43) (before a.d. 650) and on those 
of the MuJuuumadan invaders of India by a.i>. 1206,* probably copied by them 
from SassonkiL or from Byzantine coins. The star and the crescent and aim a 
crescent combined with a cross are found ou Bogomil grave-stones near Sfcolac in 
Herzegovina, two example of which I have before me from drawings made on the 
spot by Misjs Durham. 

It ia alleged 4 in reference to Byzantium that 'the Crofts above the Crescent 
is found in many ruins of the old Greek city; among others, on thy Genoese 
castle on tin) Bosphorus," In allusion to this circumstance Lord Houston wrote 
in 1848: 


“ Bo hut Byzantium's native sign 
Gf Crws on Crescent once unfurled* 

And Greece shall guard by right divine 
The portals of the Eastern world** 

But it need not Imj assumed that it was only after the Crusades that boar's 
tusk or eCli ent amulets for homes became known in Upper Europe Boar's tusks 
perforated for suspension were micd by tho Britons of the Stone Age, us i& proved 
by various exam pies found with interments, and we may not unreasonably infer 

1 These detaib are frpnj a pajicr \ry mj frielni the Ute Major Otway WbMlar 
fcl King JoWfl Bidg^ * Star and Crescent'™ {JW JVm, i%_ A& Antiquarw of Ird&fid 
voL mii K pjk 74-ti). 

a M. Lossgworth Itaiuto, tfc The ^liin i>f KunLEuan," with special reference to the coins of 
th» QarEu^bi and KbyarLrm-Sliahi {Jour. Re#. A*. &oc* t IEKJ&, pp. 38SMKMB. 

1 o. W. E. Eciawll, CofUctioiu and RoPotU&iant, p. 3<> (NeUcm). 
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that they were used os amulets. 1 1 have shown that thy Romans used the teeth of 
wild beasts as horse amulets, whilst m the horse trappings at Vienna we have good 
evidence for the use of the bear's tusk ornament in Roman days. Thus such 
trappings may wi>H have passed into Gaul and Britain in Roman times. Moreover 
we have to bear in mind that the boar wan a bodge of Gaulish chieftains, as is 
shown by their coins, whilst boar's tusks were placed on helmets both in northern 
and southern Europe Itora a very early time* not for mere decoration hut rather 
that the warrior might have the courage and strength of the Ixair, &s is still the 
belief in Now Guinea 

Bo SeleumiSp King of Syria, is presented wearing a helmet of bull's hide with 
the ear and the horn, which he wore as a symbol of divine strength. 3 For the 
same wson doubtless, Zedekiah, son of Chennanahp "mude him horns of iron 11 
where with Ah ah alum Id push the Syrians until he had consumed them, 1 A 
curious parallel to such practices is afforded by some tribes on Mount Elgon in 
I. gandu, whose wamom wear a ereyc^iit^haperi head-drooi (Fig, 44) mitdo of the 
tusk of a hippujintamm The Boganda formerly used u cre&cent head-dress made 
of iron inlaid with copper (Fig. 45) h apparently copied from the hippopotamus 
prototype. Their proverb; " When you think of tbs new moon, think of me/ 1 
does not refer to this object, but to the actual new moon itself. The latter not 
only eeums mom natural, hut Mr. Roscon has now ftscor rained that the iron 
uremmt seems only to have been worn for war, and was not lunar. For both these 
specimens and for the infiniimJ.mn respecting them I am indebted once more to 
my friend* Rev. J. Jbaaoe, C.ALS.* Uganda. TJm hippopotamus Lusk breast ornament* 
(Fig. 46) used by some African trills U probably worn for the like purpose. I also 
am enabled to show, by i\ui kindness of iny friend Mr. C. W Hotfley, CALO.* 
Assistant Commissioner* Nairobi, British East Africa, three head-dresses worn by 
the Jn-Luo ol Kavirondo, Fig. 47 show* a cap nmde of the dewlap of an 
split and stretched over a block, and decorated with a hippopotamus tooth. Another 
(Fig, 43} is decorated with rain’s hams and cowries, whilst the third (Fig. 4ft) is 
adorned with reed buck's home and cowries These remind ns of the cmuhijiatkm 
of boar's tusks and cowries in Greece, mentioned above. 

There an? thus two main streams contributing to the use of the c^ent as 
si badge by ilia Turk—the old amulet made of one or two bourn* tusks, and the 
crescent ami star which he found everywhere in his new empire. Bat the latter 
may itself have originated in the iloubU* B ar's tusk r for astrological devices do not 
appear in Roman art until a comparatively late period. It was only in the century 
tie Tore Ohliat that the Chaldean astrologer became dominant at Home. Without 
denying that representation!* of the moon may have been made and venerated by 
the inhabitants of the Swiss hike-dwellings, and that in some regions and somo 
periods, the orescent of bouria tusk was likened to the new moan; yet with the 

1 Evaiui, Stone Implement*) pp t7* S3* 14S P 3SS. ty. those from Hod Hill, DorttLahirt, 
id |ho Briliah Mumuiu. 

fc A mm, fiyr,, m* * t K In nii, 11. 1 Frooi my awn npecitran. 

Voir XXX VIII, 3 
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evidence of tho Spartan and Danubian metal imitations of boiir T ti tuak amulets 
before us F we may rmicrlude with some safety that the use of cre^centa of boar's 
tuskss mid of tlinse imitated from such boar's tusks was far older in the region ruled 
hy the emperors of Byzantium than the Iwulge of crescent moon and star. It may 
well be that the emperors of the East adopted the Star of the blast as a fitting device 
referring both to their empire ami to the imerriiig guidance of the Star of Bethlehem. 
The Western star (Hesperus), placed by the Western Ijoorians os a badge on their 
public seal and also on their coins in .illusion to thair geographical posit ion, affords a 
parallel for the former, whilst tip statement made in bock? of heraldry that Richard I 
a&iumcrl the star as tliat of Bethlehem would certainly countenance tho latter. 
As Richard was simply Ixirrowing the. dev he of the Byzantine emperoiu, it 
umy well l*e that the star in their badge wan general It recognised m Lhe Star of 
Bethlehem* 

When the Turks came they found the boar'a tu&k crescent in use. and they 
Inul lieeii probably i^ing it ihemselve* at leant from tho time of their settlement 
in Asia Minor, w here they would certainly have become acquainted with the boar, 
an animal not to be found in the steppes of Central Asia, In their standard 
causi sting of the crescent and bnrse-to.il anti in their horse ornaments we may 
perhaps recognise only another fonn of the amulet of badgers hair and teeth of 
wild IteafiU lined now in Italy an horses (Fig, 50). I am enabled, to show (Figs, 61, 
52) by the 1 kindness of Dr, List, Keeper of the Inipmui Armoury at Vienna (and 
from photographs taken by himself) two of the trophies captured from the Turk* 
at the siogB of Vienna in 1085 (ef sttpm, p* 2-43), One of these contains two boar's 
tuaks, whilst the oilier, described i u? a standard by Air. Hasluck, has no less than 
four. Accordingly they would have had little hesitation in adopting the crescent 
ftiirl alar which they saw everywhere in their new dominions, and this all the more 
readily 43 they were anxious to represent themselves os the true successors of the 
emperore of the east, 

We a ay now conclude with high probability that in the Turkish crescent we 
have but a fiurrival of one of those ainulaht farmed of the ttmks and claw^ of hoars, 
lions, tigem, Wpurds and other fierce animals, and that we have here but one more 
of the many touche* that make the whole world km* 


Discussion. 

Sir, Arthur F/'ANS said that Professor Hidgesvay hndcertainly proved bis point 
that a widespread class of amulets—chiefly used tm horse ornaments-—originated 
fiam two boars tusks and were in their fund amenta l concept ion not lunar emblems 
hut of the oAiins nature us tiger claw or boar tooth charms. They were in fact 
due to "sympathetic magiV and the existence of amulets of this class consisting®! 
only a single tusk is h penally pertinent in this counectaou. Such at least could 
have no reference to the crescent moon, 

Crescent-shaped pliolerus of this kind frequently adorn the breasts of 
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Iiorepu on Roman monuments; and they seem to have been of great antiquity in 
Syria. Creseent-shuped peritiiints of bronze with the horns downwards are also 
common in the Swiss Lake Dwellings of the Bronze Ago. Mr. Evans could give 
further striking instances of the diffusion of this typo of charm in the Balkan 
countries. Ho possesses exceptionally fine examples from Knlen Vakup in Bosnia, 
They seem to have bean specialty due in those regions to Turkish and Muhammadan 
influence. It may. indeed, to taken as a general rule that, wherever Islam holds, 
amulets and talismans are exceptionally atundtiuL They seem to be a kind of 
oomi^neatioD for thu abduce of im&gttji. 

It mi^ht be freely udiuitUtl that this class of charm wha iTOssud by tho 
crescent symbol of purely lunar origin, 'nils celestial dement came out in the 
star suspended between the tusks in several examples. 

As the Turks were pre-eminently a horse-loving race. Professor Ridgeways viejw 
that amulets of this kind supplied the true origin of their crescent emblem may 
well contain an element of truth. 

There con indeed lie no doubt that the crescent and star as the bulge of 
Ottoman Empire a as in the main a direct inheritance from Byzantium. The 
crescent and alar ultraJy appears us the civil luidge on the Greco-Roman coinage 
<>1 Byzantium in allusion to the legend that Lho miraculous appearance of the in non 
had saved the city from u night attack by Philip of Mucedon. Oonatantiuople 
took over tha time-honoured emblem of the city, and later on when n good deal of 
Western feudalism luid blended itself with Byzantine traditions the crescent 
limon wiLli the star stove Iwcnine the armorial todgo of the imperial scutcheon. 
It was thus, in turn, adopted by the Slavonic princes, who from time to titan 
annulled the imperial title, aud finally in Soma, Bi*miu and elsewhere became « 
general loutgc of Illyrian nobility. 

The Turks on the Conquest of CotifiUJtuinopk- took over these armorial tour* 
ings with ninny of the external symbols of Byzantine Empire—Mahomet If 
making himself out politically as the legitimate soccchfor of the hist Constantine. 

But in the Ottoman adaptation of the star and crescent u noteworthy modifi- 
cation is visible. Where, ils in the earlier device alike on the Byzantine coinage, 
the imperial scutcheon ntid slur is placed above the moon, in the case of the 
Muhammadan version the moon is half turned over above the sky and .seems as it 
were to impute it with its hums. It is worth considering whet bur this may not to 
due to in 11 iience or llm oh I Turkish talisman made from the two lx Kirs t us lies to 
which a star is sometimes suspended as a kind of religious aft err ho tight. The 
contrast between the old Byzantine emblem and the Inter Turkish badge, of such 
tragic import in the binds between the Danube aud the vKgean, suggests to him : 

Erstwhile above the moon Illyria's star 
Shed sovViin radiance from her shield afar; 

Sow. case beneath the bores by Fate’s hard stroke, 
tier captive beams proclaim the Pay aims' yoke. 

Sir. A!. LungwortH Dames : It seems clear that I’rDfi^sor Ridgeway lias proved 
in his most in teres ting and instructive paper that the Mge of the star and crescent 
was used |n Byzantium under the later emperors, mid chat the origin of the 

s 2 
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crescent may with great probability be attributed to a charm composed of two 
ttfnr'fi tusks joined at the Imse and Imng so as to form a crescent with the points 
turned down. Hut it remains to be shown when tills kidge was first adopted by 
the Turks ; was it before or of ter their capture of Coustantinople f And it seems 
possible also that the Turks may hare lxien familiar with the star and crescent in some 
form, though net, perluipS, ns a muiomil emblem, before they came in contact with the 
Byzantine Empire, 1 deduce this from the appearance of these signs on the coins of 
some kings of Turkish origin who reigned in Afghanistan mid the Indian frontier. 
As is well known the Kings of Ghazni, beginning with Conqueror Mnhuriid, were 
Turkish slaves of the Sum tint kings, and their successors the Kings of Gfaor (who 
began to reign shortly before run. 1200) although not Turks themselves, relied to a 
great extent on their Turkish troops, tmd were succeeded in their Indian conquests 
by Turkish kings, the descendants of their Turkish servants. On their coins and 
those of Yaldux or YiMiz, one of Lhese successors, the star and occasionally tho 
crescent appear, and the same muy be said of the Karlugh Kings, also 'l in ks, wtm 
rcigucLl Boon afterwards in die Kuram Valley. K Thomas considraod the star <ia tho 
S |)ccbl badge of Yuldux,whoso name means “ star" I havo givenapeclmims->f some 
of these coins in a paper of the “ Coins of the Kuminfin Mint," now alwut to ttp]>ear 
in the Journal of thr, Ktnjal Asiatic Sodtiy. Quo coin, dated 605 (t.ft, a.D, 1209) 
liearn both the star mid ereacmit. I may add Lhat Lhese Eastern larks were never 
brought in contact with the Byzantine Empire, mid that their coins show no traces 
of Western influence, and no imitation Bttch im is well known on Lhu coins of the 
Urtukto and others, of reproduction of Byiantiue types. They were unconnected, 
except remotely, with the Ottoman Turks, and possibly the use of those luidges 
uiav be referred to an earlier [mried when the two bmrioHea of the nice were more 
nearly connected. In any case, even if there ware such ancient use it would not 
exclude the adoption of a new form of similar emblems in Asia Minor nnd 
Constantinople. 

! Jr. VYuJjGHT remarked that Professor Ridgeway, in seeking L<> show that the 
crescent had evolved from boor's tusks, had adduced several instances of early 
“ crescent ornament M in which the shape of the crescent was clearly l*irri>wc<! from 
that of the tusks, but he hud omitted to mention examples which had come down 
to us from a still higher antiquity, the so-called Motul^bi/rltt, or Moon-figures, wade 
of day, which tire found in Swiss lake-dwellings of luolithio data These objects 
seem to have served no othor purpose than that of decoration, lieitig perfectly 
crescentic in shape nnd exhibiting no trace of having lieen evolved from any such 
object as a tusk nr lnoth. 

Tin; earlier the instance the more important was it in throwing light on the 
origin of the crescent. The evidence lie foie us showed that the crescent made of 
day was earlier than the crescent made of boars'tusks. The tusks might have been 
utilised in later times as providing the means for the easy manufacture of the 
cresccnU 

Miss M, K, P trail am said that the crescent ami the star was not uncommon 
iu Bogomil graven in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. She supposed tlmt iu that case 
they were Slavonic cooto-of-artus or crests. 
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E vplinmiimi of Plaits, 

Plate XIX. 

Fig. I.—Own of ihini cent my a.d. 

Fig. 2.—Coin of Byzantium with crescent mtt fatar. 

Fig* 3, 4—Boars* tmk ornament New Guinea- 
Fig. fir—Two Injuria malm, Nagftt of Aramtu 
Fig. 6,—Leopardi* flaws, Uganda. 

Fig. 7r—Hume ornament Smyrna. 

Fig. &—Boar UiHkfl covert with bewK Chic* 

Fig H p,—Itory imitation tusk crescent Fskuhthr. 

Platr XX. 

Fig. lO.—Pair of tusk*, Montenegro. 

Fig. 11, A lhanurn cr-.m^ni „ Prizren, 

Fig. 12—BoaFa tmk amulet Ratur, 

Fig. 13 - WolFs Ifitig oLmiici, PnaSitiitii, Albania. 

Fig. U-SiriiigolaiudeiA Middle Seiwla- 
Ftg. 15.—Gold tUflk Belgrade, 

Flatm XXL 

Fig* 1ft, l?.—Boar tusks, .lapfti, 

Fig. 18 .— Ivcliy rrearant, Nubia 

Fig. t9.— ElejihnntV hair bracelet Angnwehmd. 

Fig. £& —CrtBcent uf LiukH, with lioud, Tunes. 

Fag SI r — Crescent of tusk*, Congo. 

Fig- 12.—Boar's tu^ks, Oiudia 
Fig. 23,—Co-wry and medal, Corfu* 

Fi^rn XXII. 

Fig. 24—Timkh linwkmont^ with worked idlvar Lind, Atlum*. 

Fig. 2ft,— Ditto, riid^ work, Altana, 

Fig. 20.-01*10, with nur-iior* Athena 
Fig. 37.—White metal specimen, Attn. 1 us. 

Figr £H— Silver wwnt ornament, Shrine of Artemis Orthia, Spnrtn. 
Fig, SO*—Broiuo crescent, Bahtin. 

Fig- 34—Metal t Links ormtment Smyrna. 

Fig. 31. Single tank, dibit 

Fig. 32.—Hawk talons oeatejit Altanio. 

Fig. 34—Cock 1 * spur atattLet, Frail tin*, A ilwiis- 

PLATlt XXIIL 

Figs. 34, 3ft.—American Indian tiagle talouV amulet, 

Figr 34—American Italian amulet 
Fig, 37-—Boar r » claw amulet Borneo. 

Fig. 3&—imitatioiui lions claw*, K&iBr. 

Fig. 30-—M&diftva] heraldic hone ornament*. 
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W, RlDGEWAT .—The Origin <>f th4 Turkish Crescent, 
Pute XXIV. 

Fig. 40.—H orae ornament* GtmJ^ tnu Hi ad 
Fig. 4L—Rotrtwi honk? timppbg^ Vienna Mu^utu, 

Fig. 4£_—Cambridge cart-honFe pettdanl. 

Fig. 43.— SiLH^iukin coin. 

Fig, 44 r —HippopotainuR iunk h&ul-dreaA, Mount E^gom 


Plate XXV. 

Fig. 45.—Bflg&Mlft crescent liefui-drv^ of Iron. 

Fig, 40 .—Hippopotamus tusk bieart ornament. 

Fig. 47,—Jn Luo head-dress* with bippopotanuia tooth- 
Fig, 4S.—Ja-Liii> head-dress of imT# horn* ami cowries. 

Fig. Jft,—.I a-Luo head^lreraof mid buck a homa and oowrva; 

Fig- 5& —Badger luur and tooth amulet Roiu^, 

Fig*. 61, 5i—TwkiuJi wilL Imot*’ tuska, Imperial Anmsuiy, Vienna. 
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CHILDREN'S GAMES IN’ ISISITISH NEW GUINEA, 

Br Caftajn F. K. Bahtox, C.M.G. 

[With Pl-KTH? XXVl-XXVUL] 

I no not Lhitik there can 1>« any children in the world mors attractive than 
the Papuan children, and those of tho tribes who inhabit, the south coast from Hall 
Sound to Aroma are ll»: moat attractive of any. These ware the diildreu 1 know 
best during ray eight years’ residence in New Guinea, and it is the games played 
by them that I propose chiefly to describe. I wish il were possible to convey to 
ray readers the pictures which l carry in my mind But even with the help of the 
Ulustrations I can only present a wooden, lifeless sot of i ranges. The gay buoyancy 
nf the children's laughing voices ; the humous movements of their little brown 
bodiesand the exquisite suppleness of limbs—these delights to oar and aye can¬ 
not be conveyed; nor can 1 reproduce in words the clear uriap atmosphere — were 
the sun over so h<>t — which glorified those sea loaches of -Southern Central New 
Guinea day after day throughout the seven munths’ season of tho south-east trade 
wind. From flits middle of May to the midi Lie of November, aa sure as the rising of 
the sun, does the south-east wind Wow. The night Und-lireeMs dies down soon after 
sun-rise, and until nine in tho morning there is usually a calm, thou an almost 
imperceptible breath out of the south-east scratches eaUpaws upon the unruffled 
surface of the calm sou. and this is followed by another and another breath, each of 
iucicasing vehemence—until the sun is approaching the zenith. At mid-day the 
wind is positively violent, and the sea between the shore ami the harrier-reef, 
looming like a white ribbon parallel to tho coast some two or three miles 
away, is grown turbulent and thickly Becked with white broken wave-crests, while 
the long shining fronds of the coconut palms ashore lash the air with noisy frenzy, 
The village houses are not bttflt on the shore: they are built mi piles— a thick 
cluster of houses—on the shore-reef some hundred yards more or less from low 
water mark. 

We will assume it is sneli a day as I have shortly described and that we are 
on the sandy beach opposite Guile milage The hour is two unlock the wind is 
bfcwing for all it is worth; and tho tide i* ebbing fast. The children are leaving 
the village in little companies—boys and girls of ages ranging from 6 to 14— 
some in canoes and some wading mu! swimming. Yon cannot distinguish at a 
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distance the boy* From the girls, except, perhaps, the two or three larger giria who 
^naj be among them, for these likely enough will not have discarded all their 
petticoats (rami) r But the others are as naked as fishes. Having niched the shore 
you nee that several of the girls are currying netted hags. These are for the shell¬ 
fish which they are setting forth to collect on tho reefs now beginning to show hare 
above the receding tide- Some companies go this way and some that, and we will 
attach ourselves to one of them. A very merry lot they arc as they walk along 
Lite hard ivcf sauil r pushing and jostling each other, find talking and laughing at the 
Cop of their voices. Soon ihe punt is reached opposite a favourite reef-patch, some 
four or live hundred yards to seaward. The tide in so low that we can wade to the 
reef across the intervening water* But the smallest children stay behind on the 
beach to collect minute kinds of shell-fish faun the shingle, or oocasiooally te join 
in a most exciting hunt after some small Hah tliat has been left behind by the 
receding tide and isolated in a shallow pool. Wo will watch them for a moment 
and catch up the others presently. Kneeling or squatting in ft row they began 
acraping up the sand and shingle with their little hands, sifting it ami picking out 
the small hi valves which are collected in a coconut shell, or small wooden difih, 
and mean while they chant in piping voices u little song, which Lb as follows: — 

Minium ini ta 
Kuttrab&i 

The translation of these words lb simple, for mini mini and Kunraixri are the 
names of two small kinds of sholMish. and the fa means one or a (the indefinite 
article). 1 wish all the game songs were m simple to understand as this one 1 
Presently, however, I shall hftve to refer to a number of such songs of which the 
meaning is entirely lost. 

Now we must catch up the other children: they have crossed deeper water 
and have reached a coral reef further ant* where they are daintily tripping over Its 
rough surface exploring Lhe Granules for the quarry. As we approach them we can 
hear them singing in unison. But for the glad high-pitched note of their young 
voices, their song would sound tuouotofioua, The burden of their song is aa 
follows £— 

Mftfja-ragQ * didi fa mat r / 

Ntrn&-mM& r didi fa mm / 

The mterpretatkm of it ii*Bafa-raga —come forth from the rocks I — 

come forth from the rocks!* 

Another rendering of this song is as follows 

Gontaiit mai 

Didi mm Aoro-Aoro 

Jlagn-Titgu tbitda^hudu 

Nmo-mm da km etukert. 
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The words of this sotig are translatable excepting etntda and dvktrt, as 

The tide tils ebbed 
The rocks are Imre, 

Ifaytt-rat/rt . . , 

Jfffno-no Jifl . . . 

There is no joking ami jostling now: they are all serious, for the song is 
in the nature uf enchantment to draw the shellfish from their hiding-place*, and 
levity might break the charm. And thus they wiU wade together from reef to 
reef, until the tide has covered the hart coral expanses again, when they return to 
the village with Lheir spoil, while the clear air rings again with their happy laughter 
all the way home. 

It may be objected that these shell-fishing jaunts are not, strictly speaking, 
games. But I think that those of us who as children ever went a-siutting, or 
blaekberryiiig, or mushroom-hunting will forgive me if 1 classify them aa games. 

I have watched these Papuan children carefully ami sympathetically, and I ma sure 
that the thrill of enjoyment awoken by nutting in England and that of slieH-tbdmig 
in Papua are one and the same thrills. Neither employment contributes aennnsly 
to the stocking cl the larder, so surely we need not call them economical pursuits, 
or by some such cold name. I do not mean it to l>e inferred that shell-fishing by 
the Papuan tribes boa always bean mere child's-play. The huge deposits of sheila 
on the hill-tops and at places Oft the isbmda formed by burner-reefs, testify clearly 
to the fact that in bygone times the jieoplc subsisted to a great extent on shell-fish. 
Whether this was due to periods of famine, or to the gardens having been despoiled 
by enemies, there is nothing positive left to inform us. In the bygone ages of man it 
is almost certain. I suppose, that those tribes who lived on or near the sea-hoard— 
whether in 1 Jemnnrk, or Peru, or Now Guinea, or else where- depended very largely 
upon shell-fisli as an article of diet. It is one of the few sources of food-supply 
which can he captured without the help of any ingenious human contrivance. 
Shell-fish hare been the salvation many a time of shipwrecked crews who have 
found A refuge upon desert islands. There ™ a time. T think, wl«m shdl-fiah were 
as important an article of diet to certain of our ancestors as wheat-flour now is 
mid to be to us. One does not know under what circumstances tins natural source 
of fowl supply was first discovered : but I was unce teld by a man who trad lived 
many years in Borneo a thing which if true seems te me to ha suggestive. He 
totd nie that adjacent to the place where he was living there was a wide fringe of 
mangroves on the margin of the sea. And he «ud that at low spring t ides, great 
troupes of monkeys were in the habit of coming to the coast from inland, arid that 
they abode in these mangroves while the tides remained low, hunting for and 
gorging themselves with the shell-fish that abound there. I eaunot vouch for 
the truth of this story, but there are few shorter ways of ascertaining the truth 

of a thing than that of inviting contradiction. 

Before passing on to other games there are one or two other slusU-nshing 
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songs which I mnat give, A small conical si id I which lies buried m the sand at 
the bottom of secluded sea-inlets is found in New Guinea, and its Motu name m 
Balm. T3ic.se shells have a sharp upex, md the meth^J of finding them by the 
children (they are so small that grown-up people don't Ijother tlieiiiaelves tn look 
for them) is to wade about in the shallow water and feel for them with their feet 
These people have a verb to express feeling for a hidden thing with the feci which 
ia Tnhum&ir 

The tide being low, one girl says tn another: u fftnam& M ituii gwmta iwt vitdtt 
4! $&i f daM m tahumm*' (my dear, the lido has gone out—let us feel about for 
dakfi). Others, perhaps join them, and then they wade aliolit in the sandy mud 
singing:— 

Baht c data c 
Oi hiditxm 
Lent idioti 
Ihtka t hidilxm. 

I cannot give an interpretation of this song. It dearly begins with ati 
apostrophe to the duhi — the shell-fish — but the rest of it is ineompr ehcaailile 

The only other two si Ltd!-fishing songa of which I know the words are sung by 
girls when they are diving front an anchored canoe. This pastime takes place only 
during the calm weather which prevails a £ the change of the seasons. A number 
of girk of all ages crowd into a canoe and pole out to a submerged reef. The 
canoe is anchored over the Tcef.aiid then they strip off their ramu t end taking a 
hammerstono dive down to knock the clams and uystors off tlie sides of the coral 
patch. After two or lienee dives a girl climbs on to the canoe and squata or lies 
pnone to warm herself in the sun when another takes up the diving. The soup 
sung by the girls who are thus basking are two, 

L 

Vm ta nerigo f mt ia nrriffi 1 
Ttm dimm matana 
Kokoah sn laO M dnthu hw r 

vm = ft calm by day; nmgo = nautilus (If ; torn = man ; dirtim = great spirit; 
malnrift = Ids eye; Kukwhu = (?) • datha (?); too = go, 

2 , 

Bidii-buiu gima fait 
Taum abe litf/fira taunt 
Tauna abt t bttria (aunt, 

Jfuiu-htitu = clam; the rest or the meaning of the song is obscure, but it 

" At Tuptifreltiiu ihe first tine of ihis =ic»ng i* rwatfargd : Vm iauh 1 an fault* 

1 Of. = ibALitila^ m South trape, Beirut Bona, Maiwnm, Also cf + ^tandtram 

matma a with sumaftA maiafta = tye uf tin? iiicnim, Artfamu. 
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apparently makes referents to a man taking * Jeep breath, and to a won being 
buried ft may be that these terms refer to diving. 

Hula shell-fishing song called Kariga, 

Kariga urn Kiduria 
Angi aipana o$ui 
Nmt'itle aipana tibia 



Kuriga = sea urchin ; fjttln =■ crayfish. Cf, fMWUJa with Mftttfc (Ltohu). 

This concludes uiy obaorvattonfl as far a* the collecting of shell-fish is concerned, 
[tin] I now pass cm to other kinds or play. 

The most generally known game in British New Guinea is that of cat's cradle, 
I cannot speak with certainty, but 1 believe it to Iks played by- tho children of 
every tribe known to the Government. The girls «nd buys can all play it-. As the 
boys approach manhood they generally forget howto make the various string figures, 
but l have noticed that the women :is a rule have not forgotten them. The variety 
of figures made by the children is many and each figure has a name by which it is 
known. I should Juive liked to have made drawings of the various figures and so 
compared the figures known in different parts of New Guinea. But to have 
done eu would have taken more time than I could spare from my official duties in 
that country-; children Slave from time to tint© vied with each other to teach me 
some of the figures, but 1 found them too complicated, end bad to give it up in 
despair. Unfortunately, therefore, I am able only to give very little information 
upon this interesting subject. Indeed, I con merely quote eotne of the names of 
the figures employed by the children of the Xara and Aroma tribes, 

The Nam tribe is fast dying out—due to causes which would take tuu long to 
explain Imre. They are tine of the tribes of pronounced Melanesian origin, and at 
some time or other after their arrival in New Guinea, they were pushed inland to 
the mountainous country behind Hall Sound. In after yearn they came down 
again towards the toast, and they now inhabit the rather sterile strip of country 
immediately to the cast of Hull Sound. In their dialect, cats cradle is called 
fifara-idetm. A favourite figure is Ottisi, which signifies the native cucumber. 
They sing a snog while manipulation is in progress. It ia: 

Qm*i kt’itt mui hutut, wtJhml* hacu late, halnxt Aena mai bania , 

Its translation, as far as it could bo translated, was given to me as follows 
Cucumber little 1 cut, your child go and look after, boloea(a email imt-like 

fruit) little I cat 

Some other figures known to the Nam tribe are: (1) laiiema = coot ; 
(2) Mani = dawn; (3) night; (4) sea; (5) tdo = gecko; (6) hauasi = snake; 
(T) mm = (8) saltwater crayfish ; (P) ototv* nlmtk. 

The following are some of the mimes of figures made by the children of the 
Aroma tribe to whom the gaiuo of cat’s cradle is known as uatcHih, which means 
literally airing pattern*. 
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(1) («) Huali-sim, (h) village nigbt* (tf) morning stnr, (*} da mu 

These form u series, and follow one another in the order given. The 
figure u dawn " r ends by the string suddenly being pullet! out 
51 might. 

(2) Uha — a aiiiiJl house. 

(3) wai w 

{4) t muic. 

(5) Hmr^kimo = a kind of taro. 

(6) tm “ n species of cray-fi^h* 

(7) bcgarai. 

(B) trva-fodi = a crowd of people, 

(9) bttfjt-baiji = Hghting. 

All the cat's cradle figured made by Papuan children arc perplex! ugly 
complicated In wme cases two pries of bauds are reqiiim] to evolve the patterns 
nut of Each other ; but many of the most complicated scries are contrived by a 
single child with the help of fin gets, toes, and teeth. Their lingers are very deft 
and supple* and k is a pretty end fascinating right to watch them at the game. 

On Plate XXVI, is seen a little girl of Lese village, one of the villages at the 
east end or the Papuan tiulf. who showed use an mini sing series of four figures 
representing :i domestic squall. (The little girl is in mourning, as evidenced by 
the absence of top*kitota, and by the cut of her petticoat, and by the braided garb worn 
across the chest) The story is that nf n man who had two wives, who quarrelled 
(Fig. 1). The two uprights let wood the horizontals represent the two wives. 
By a deft manipulation of the string, these uprights gradually approach each other 
towards the centre (Fig. 2), Having cotno into contact, which is cleverly shown 
a suggestive Hinging out of four arms, there follows a furious row (Fig. 3). 
The fourth figure is the arrival upon tho scene of the polygamous husband, who 
brings about a reconciliation. Unfortunately, I only li&d three apare photographic 
plates at the time; consequently Live last picture of the scries is missing, 

I must now pass on to other games, and will Illustrate first u Mot n game 
called }>oxi-}>aht. It is a game played by young girls, and consists merely in 
tossing a small bladder into the air and then keeping it up by patting it constantly 
upwards with the hand. The bladders commonly used fur this purpose are found 
washed up on the sea-Ireaches at certain seasons of the year, but sometimes the 
bladders of quadrupeds ore used. (Cf. Mate XXIX, Fig*. 5 and 6), While the 
game la in progress the following song is sung:— 

Fio rea Dnukv 
Danko vta laltmai 
Ikualtthu r rerut law — 

FaflAa Tiaai, moka nani, 

Leleta tuiai, Ultia mni _ 

Egu petti k'uierO'kubem. 
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I can give a translation of same of these words, though they do not convey 
much sense. The litem! translation of potL-fata m hladder-ptttmg. 

Day calm Danko 1 
Danko day calm inside 
Smoke (he) draws not 
Sea-urchin -, sea-urchin- 


My bladder is globular 

Another favourite game, especially among the small boys, in known by the 
Moll] trilje as iyi, lit Hula uj? hr'l^px, I should liunk tho game ii+, properly Hpeakfng, 
a Wa f ganae. ^ not intended to be played by girls, though sometimes 1 have 
seen them playing it. It is a simple but vigorous game, anti to lie n success fid 
player a boy must bo very active. The contesting hoys form two sides of even 
number, and take up their positions iu two bodies on a sandy spot of ground some 
twenty yards apart. A boy from each party singles himself from the mst. The 
urn: steiidn firm while the oilier runs with inoresising pace towards him. The 
motionless boy does not move until the approaching boy k almost up to him. 
He then with a quick sinuous movement and it clap of his hands I cop* to one side 
or Lhe Other. The object of tlm other boy is to kick him. He cannot tell whether 
the stationary boy will dart to right or left, and laving acquired full speed, Lie 
must kick out with this foot or the other so suddenly and so far forward that lie 
almost always falls in the attempt, whether sucwssful or not No forfeiture of 
any kind res nits from fulling. Each hoy him his turn, and the winner is the boy 
who can make the greatest numbei of contact kicks, and avoid us often as possible 
lieing kicked when he is the abject Lay. The movemflntjs in this game are so rapid 
that I never attempted to photograph it. I collected four variants of the song 
belonging to the game. These include two Gatin variants, and unu from Tupuselm 
end one from Hula. Tim two Guile ones are os follows:_ 


1. 

At to, tukt panikfU 
Moraka moraka 
Urdu eft mot ti 
Ubi ubi <t to roi'rt 
Kuart rout JCvart . 


2 . 

Arm ctebn paniktte 
Moraka moraka 
A 'until iuho 
Jtermi so vgren i &). 


The Tupuseleia song is lunger, but its original meaning is ap{iarently the same, 
since the words n*w or aim, moraka, and uratt, or kunm, or tttrai, are conn non 
to it and the two Gaile songs. The meaning of these songs is lost, and I am 
utuiblo Pi IirbsrI an interpretation of them. All I can suggest about them is thfti 


* Ibwke i» « «wd inland fotmiisg put of the Wrier r*f ,or Furl Montby. 
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atm is a centipede (Hula and Matin dialeel-s)^ mortika is a small land crab (Motu 
dialect); anil urn is a crayfish {Motu)* The Tuposdeia song runs thus 

Epinti epiaia 
A im panikdt 

Moraka moral:a 
JCumi rernni to 
Avar# twin* 

A)w fic4» jwnd jif# 

Uaut—hv i-i-i-L 


The Hula variant of the sang in; 

Jktipi Karma 
(hra orm 

JPat.fi paid h'ttntvr Knvare, 7 

The rik'Xt game Sh called hifto-hido t and it \$ played by the children of Llit- Mutti 
villager and at HulnA 

Two rows of boys and girls face each other and opposite couples lock ha mb 
in Etidaxi-dmfr f million, A smell boy than projects hiinaolf prone upon the but? 
of I muds nt One and of the row* and is tossed along it by an upward and forward 
jerking of the locked hands to the other end, and as ho losses each couple, they 
hurriedly nrn to the fore-end of the avenue mid take up position ns before, Mints 
making an endless lane. 

The following Bong in aung:— 


Gaile version. 
Bide hi hide 
Bade h hodo 
Am bifh hide 
Ana huh bado 
Aim main Mfiiru 


Tupuseleb version. 
Bide hide ton lore 
fCinibo KamtfO 
Iknkfi ittfro vabann r rohn 
bago-si 

Git? nut tfulm rail a du.hi 
Gosi-fjow mfl-e. 


link version, 

Baguta botfida mm mas 
Gem vM6 ai oi 

Mmf<t Kth pdm* (alia (a paase hen) 

Oi lour. 

The sense of these songs is bo obgcnie that I do not venture to suggest any. 
Perhaps they were never anything else but nonsense. 

* /km in * fi^aliwa.tt-r crayfish (Mtita). 

* In wit* m hhhii^ iei pu’Wr«L dulectn nu'^q^ n small of j-ugull, or n term 

a .\t Hu In Iiu iLiiall boy w,ilkn U[«m q 11 - linked Lauda. The liel \ wO word, in Tin UuL* 
vonkm of 11jf* *on£ signify in the Motn dialect, + Yuu gu LavIi,” ami may hiv* raforouev (u the 
cUMtantly changing position of ihe baked cottplm In Aroma dialect ihjj game ia called 
unaUmfft (Hue XXVIIl T Fig, 4 P tmj of, Plate XXIX. Fig, 
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A ^aiiie precisely similar to bid&Jrido is played by the children of Wanigela 
villi!#, in Collingwood Bay (north-east: toast). There this game is call oil (auf, 
which means " ('asciis." I Jo not know whether it is accompanied there by a s&og. 

This game is known also at Mai hi, an island tying near Lho coast off Port 
Glasgow. The tril>e who inhabit (Le opposite mainland um! to tlie westward ns far 
as and including Cloudy Bay, sj>eak tlie name dialect, and doubtless form part of 
the same tribe. (Mailu ia an interesting plate inasmuch as it is hero that wo find 
a fusion of the curvilinear forma of ornamental design belonging to the eastern end 
of British New Guinea, and the angular forms belonging to the tribes of the 
Cent nil District.) 

The gome under notice b called at. Mailu m<™, The hands are linked u$ 
already described, and the boy stands upon Lhe first pair or hands. Then, to the 
accompaniment of a song, ho is gently moved up and down by a lowering and 
raising of the hands. The song ends with n little hoot mid tliereu[*?ii the boy 
jumps to the next set of four linked hands. The song has two verses, sung 
alternately, and is as follows 

1. 

Abona fliiro durambn aura nlm vane 
Vane nrri tan. 


a. 

JSlitt tWJMf ai oi m fa gnro bvi ia v 
Soda iarietta btti tan, 

r J’lie next game is a Papuan version of the good old game of hide-aud-seek. 
It is probably known to all the tribes <d Melanesian origin. though J cannot find 
in my notes any reference to the game being played at Hula, This trilu», however, 
owns very little land, and that which they do own on Hood's Peninsula limy only 
acquired by conquest about sixty in seventy years ago, They are great mariners 
ftiid fishermen, and are quite out of their element onshore. As the hinfer in these 
tude-and-seek games invariably represents an animal or a bird, it may be that these 
fisher folk have forgotten the game. 

The Mata tribe call this game or magani-mdgani. A boy lies 

prone on lhe ground hiding his face, ami feigns sleep. The other boys playing the 
game go alongside him. One of these then kneels down and gate him on Lho hack 

staging:— 

Knmn-kumu (or k<wto-kamo) tan la :oi 
A i'(itayud i y\u\a\ii>i€ 

}Seimahutn tanka Aurika 

ffitri hitiiH Katnitim (pause) ini .... id 1 

All but lhe prone boy then run away and hide in different places. He. after 

■ The rmly lice in. thin aong which b coiujirtlieiniMe is tho third lln*. mid thi B ulmu* in 
Hb£u w 4d Ltuiti atmtidJir." 
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a while, arises, and his object is to find the biding boys* Any one of those having 
been discovered, he h hotly pursued and makes a dash for a base which has been 
previously selected, and his object is to gain tills t«ase without being captured by 
Ms pursuer. 

A stmflar game is played by the children of Wanigele village in Collingwo&d 
Bay (north-east coast). Here the game is called koko-rertk, agmfjiiig the Papuan 
domestic fowl [This handsome breed of fowls k common in nearly all the villapa 
on the north-cast coast.) 

The boys playing split up into two even aides. Those on one side all lie prone 
on the ground covering their faces* while the others go into biding. The prone 
boys then arise and sing; 

KoktbTtrtk o fnuf giinnij p h 

After which one of them days in the Wauigeln dialect 1 . “Thu day is breaking* the 
roosters are Growing—let us go and seek them." 

The translation o£ the words of the song l.m> been given lo me as follows:— 

Koko-rzrik = domestic fowl: tmif = discus; guto&g = a dark-skinned 
variety of cusoos* or phalanger. 

In Nsrs this hide-ami-seek game is played in Lhe following manner:—A 
number of boys and girls squat upon their biros in a row, slopping their knee* 
with their hands* while they dug, in time to the slapping, 

ZW &tna obuk> ekom 
l f atona be maknu mufom 
1 , lt»d fc malum mahtu 
Ktrita Kn mto o-o 
Knbttra-hiktra be mri-nari. 

They then* ono by one, form themselves into two groups* after which four from 
each group go away and hide, and the others at a signal rush out with a cry to find 
and endeavour to capture, those in hiding. 

I cannot give any interpretation of the above song- 

Next ive will lake a pretty game which is known to many trills. It is a 
game played ou land or in the sen* It is played in the Mmtu, Nani, and Arema 
vil leges, at MaLlu, at Wauigcla, and at Keren la in the Gulf of Pap an, I do not 
find a note of lowing seen it played at Hula, but I fed sure it is u game well 
known to the cheerful vigorous children of that tribe. It is a rather difficult game 
to explain, the movement being continuous, and. os Lhere are at lenst Lwo variants 
of il h viz., those of Mofru and Kara, which differ considerably firnn each other, 
I shall have to explain them at some length. 1 will first take tin* Motn variant 
of it as played by the children of Guile village. (Plate XXVIII, Figs. J, 2 and 3.) 

A numbor of Itfiya and girls join hands and stand in a row. The two it the 
end of the row then move forwards and inwards and pass under the uplifted arms 
of numbers 3 and 4, They continue rinding in the aame direction and thus the 
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ettl of the- dm in comes round to the front of the line again ami the leading child, 
followed tiv the next iti Use row, passes under the arched arms of mumWfl 4 and 
The original row of children gradually becomes a chain circling inwards upon 
itself, until the whole row of children is involved. Whilst this movement is in 
progress they nil dug the following winds, and these ore repeated until the last eye 
in the row bus Ihje-ii threaded:— 

Miin-'ta LofLfli, khitt kkuu. 

By this time the row has become a coil. Now they all. with the exception of four 
of the larger children, leave go of each other’s bands. and bunch tip closely, facing 
inwards, much after the fashion of a football scribunsgO. Tito four exceptions 
Stand separated outside the bunch (mil clap their bauds to the rhythm of the 
following chant, which all the children sing:— 

Ztti f j.'i ,<ji fio tftmi-pnm 

.Vi hi turnia Kiki'io fxioiftt 
Kikido la win oma bulk 
Gin tftbin tjuln-ijitiii—hitji, talk. 

This song being ended, the four children outside rush upon the group and endeavour 
to fuiBh it down, and a pushing this way and tliat way nuance, until the whole 
hunch collapses and fulls siibmagad in the sen amidst much splashing and 
spluttering and screams of iunyhtor. 

The hi Catling of the songs which aceumpanj this game is not definitely 
ascertainable—the words used being nearly all strange in (lie Motu dialect os 
spoken at present, I am inclined lo think thal the lin4 part of the game 
represented a shoal of fish, nod that the hit ling motion is imitative of the 
move menu of Mali in shoals. The second jmrt of the game may represent the 
alum I of fish huddling together under an assault of predatory fishes or birds—'the 
latter being represented by the four outside boys. Or the four boys may represent 
a circular net drawn round the shoal of fob. 1 make these suggestions not 
without diffidence, for the few words in lire smigs, winch correspond more or loss 
nearly with words in use at 1 lie present day, give but Blunder support to the 
suggest ions. On comparing tin- words of lost meaning used in three Melanesian, 
Papuan game songs with similar words tskon out of a comparative vocabulary of 
the Polynesian dialects, 1 am disposed to think that the ancestors of these 
immigrant Papuan tribe* brought with them many Polynesian words which 
afterwards fell into disuse. 

The tiara variant of the gmne just described is called lamUi, signifying 
carpet-smike. The children playing—boys and girls—stand in a row and join 
hands s 
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The two ends advance and circle inwards towards each other, and when they meet 
the two end children (1 and 7) slap each other's free haml 



Itjey then gn Iwk to their original positions in the row and circle the other way 
walking hackwarda, and 1 atid 7 again slap hands. 


l 7 



They all have mennwhile been ringing as follows ;- - 

Lamia pale <i ito pale 
Mkia ini ini mm atdo 
Maio ihiha daba ma f atm. 

Tlw-se movements finished, the children go through the in and oat movements of 
thf game as played hy the Molu tribe, singing this song; 

Kaduin i'tnu-vtmtl‘0 

7’ebi ni » a (pause) .... 

which is repeated until the movement is finished. They then resume their 
ongnml positions in n row. and pull outwards from the centre till the chain breaks. 
Thin done they again line themselves up in a row, and then wind into a lump, and 
m much formation they nil sing and jump in unison^lhe song being:— 

(Me ude t*iau t*iuu, 

which they repeat several times and the game ends quickly without any climax. 

I have not seer, this game played at Mailn nor at Aroma, but at both places 
the natives have told me that it is u t;umn well known to them. At Jlailu it is 
called «mr«. and at Aroma pin^ojo. The words of the song which accompanies 
the game at Mailu were given to me as follows:— 

Vaviri mviri kai kurm (repeated ad /&), 
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Tlie 'Vamgek tribe in f 'o Ming wood Bay also play a Like game in a similar 
manner There it is called >nogas vieirin, and the song is merely composed of them 
two words sung os follows:— 

.l%r« piVi ri *i vi pi Uni 

Kaipe, in the (riilf of Fapuii, this game is known ns ikarcmt, The word for 
snake, in n general sense, is hrroa. The same game being known in Xnra as 
ftmila, ciirjHst-Hnake, them is probably, i think, a connection in the native mind 
between I he winding movement it. the firet part „f the game, and thy ru.wemeut of 
a snake. This idea is, in some measure, home (ml by the won! muntm (rule Mntu 
name of thhf s™ 6 ) *»■ in the Mutu dialect is the term applied to a 

zigiiig or wavy tatu pattern, which obviously is suggestive of a snuko. Indeed 
a common sea-snake is called in Motu f.vLv rovru, If spec and time permitted I 
eonlil give further instances of w-.rds tending to corroborate this hypothesis. 

Tin- Uailc Village children have a baling SO ng, T ilid not find that it hail anv 
connection with rt game, The children merely gather together in a group and with 
uuly Ihdi* hmxdh Jtlinve wnter t hey sing 

Kolr AWf Koaantl* 

Iviti mti Ebmnd* 

Utflia muistua Xmcattit 

Kqu& Kmuitui. 

I am umblu to suggest any meaning to tliese words us o whole. Singly, some 
of thorn can lie made out—as for instance ivtlUxni. which is the word in Mota for 
a flute made of a rood, Vlale maluna means " tin* maiden's eyic 1 ' 

1 was unable to secure photographs of the nest two games, as the piny being 
of ft boisterous nature does not lend itself to photography, 

The lirat is the game called Upamaino. It is played hy the Motu tribe and at 
Aroma. By the latter it is called IPrdio (megupod). A suitable sandy spot ia 
chosen on tlie lieach, and some girls here scrape a bole with their hands, and at 
the bottom of it they hide coconuts, or coconut husks. Tliey then till the hole 
with sand, and heap the top into a mound, and each girl, having nnned herself 
with a light stick or a brunch, selected hocaueu there arc plenty of green ants 
upon it (a boast that bites most viciously), they take up their [msitron ou the 
mound. 

The competing boya who have meanwhile been standing dose by with their 
backs towards the girls now advance to the attack. Their object w to gain iho 
buried Coconuts, and this they can only do by first dragging the girls from the 
mound, and then burrowing down into the sand. Hut tins in not bo easy to 
accomplish, for the girl> stoutly defend tbeir mound, and belabour the Imys with 
their sticks whenever they approach One of the hoys, watching Ids opportunity, 
will dash in and seize u girl by the legs and endeavour to pull her away ; lie is 
helped hv his Irioiidfl, hut some of the other girls go to her assistance, and a wild 
scrimmage follows. Meanwhile, those lays who have held back now advance 

T 2 
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upon the mound Again* and other acdimjiJ^s result Finally the boy* capture 
the mound* aod dig ont the coconuts. Then they sing:— 

Ujpammi%0 (an vahina. 

Kum Kune {repeated ad lih.) r 

(The words are untranslatable*) 

This game is almost too rough a one to watch with pleasure, for the boys 
emerge covered with bruises nml abrasions. But il- ia played with the gttsttlent 
good humour ami evident enjoyment. The object of the game is prokbly to prove 
the valour of the in dividual boys* and 1 expect that the cocoimtfr are marked in 
some way by which the respective girl owners can ha recognised. 1 

Another rough game, in that known aft rfniw, A tow of Iwys face a row 
of girls* the intervening distance being same ten or fifteen yjrrda. A mound of 
Hand, heaped up behind cither party , represunLft a Mh, Soma boy or girl bolder 
th m the other* advances and dares the apposite side lu capture him m her. Om* 
(or more) of the latter rush upon the mocker, who tries to evade capture by get ling 
lock to Ilia (or Ill s ) side. Tiie opposing *ddes dare not venture too near each 
others* ground lest they I*- caught. But pmpstly a girl nr a boy (m the vim may 1 . i 
ia s-iztnl. and then a tugging match emailes, in which, perhaps, then? may k hidf-n- 
doum boys pulling at a gif] * legs in one direction, and half-a-dozen girls pulling 
lu her head and arms in the opposite direction. Great is the excitement and fun 
which meanwhile prevail* As arum its a captive is made—viz.* drogg^ d uv*-r onu 
of the respect!re lines, he or she is placed behind the victors mound-eml a Ming, 
sung derisively with jeers und chipping of hands, is joined in by the successful 
side. And m the game goes on—the abject king for one party to capture nil 
their opponenta- At Gnile, where I saw this gurno played, the one side's mound 
waft culled Mitmrti'ihi&tt, and the oilier aiders mound Bahtbi-duhi*. The smig of 
the latter was 

AVrei dubu Babak&'dvhu 
Eni raiiu 

and the oppoamgeldt sang Urn suiuu words, except tlmtit substituted Mara ni-dubu 
for Bitbaku -dubiL 

To explain this game fully would toko too long. Briefly il is this. Under 
the mKiial mhUhu ohtuiuiijg with the Mota tribe; the people of cndi village nie split 
up into clans (idtthu) ami these clans are grouped under one of the several 
duhu$ of that village, and the duhm therefore are representatives of the oolite tent 
fltrength of so many elans- Councils of wsr^ councils af feast-gibing ; and all other 
matters of importiUM affecting the elfins are held on the platforms of the jfuttu, 
ntnl there is a good deal of rivalry between thera, especially in the matter of Lite 
inter-f/a^a food festival*—<each dubu endeavouring to outvie the other in the prodi¬ 
gality of food exposed at the periodical feasts It is tills rivalry which in expressed 
by the game of dubu dubu. 

1 The Arams people iuternied me dial the coconuts reprint the ¥gjs» in » tupped 
momd—4b* jjiinc there heic^ smnif-rJ direr thu 
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There are two MazGra-dvbu at tlailc villose, but no Bahaka-dul'K. At the 
neighbouring villume of TupuvteLi there are two Httbaia-tiubn. I urn not aware 
whether (hide ever jmsscsaed ii Babcika-'/vktt, which subsequently became extinct 
or absorbed, It is not iinprobflble. 

The same "»ine h played at Aroma and at Hula There is also an interesting 
variant of it played at Wani-fpln in Colllngwood Bay—intonating especially 
licc-wse it nlYonlft a eotiuoctiiig link iuiivivii the totem and idu hu wjwtoTnw 

The Wanigplfi tribe, as well us same of the Unpe Nelson tribes, have bird 
totems. Their totems are inherited from the fathers—not from the mothers. (So 
also are (lie iilufm in herrited in the paternal line.) 

The game is called Mambal, signifying fish-hawk. The positions of the two 
opposing side* are taken up npjwaite each other ns derod bed in Oulu dttfot. Then 
all of one side advance towards the oilier, widt h remains stationary, and any 
“S™ ! the fish-hawk has caught a Edi." At this tljey look upwards, and then the 
side, which has been stationary, rushes forward and endeavours to capture the 
members of the other side, whose object is to evade capture by regaining their 
boundary. If capture*) they become fnrfeit to the other side 

I must mention here that for the descriptions of the Wuni-gck games I am 
indebted to Mr. Fanny, the Anglican missionary stationed at. Collingwood Bay. 

I will now ih scribe a girl’s game which la known to many tribes in New 
<! times. It is a quiet little game, and apparently it is without mmining of any 
surt. Nona of the children who played it, nor auyof the grown-up people, could 
give me a vestige of an idea as to the origin of the game*. But inasmuch us it is u 
favourite game, and one widely known, I o an not omit it. Thu game has three 
phases and it. is played thus Four girls or more sit upon tire ground in a circle 
facing inwards. They thou place their hands as shown in the photograph {Plate 
XXVU, Fig. 4),each girl nipping with forefmgOrt und thumbs ilm .skin on the buck 
of the Imud nest to her. They then move their collected hands up and down in 
unison to the rhythm of the following aong;— 

Kin iittfilir Km ini(lfit 
Li ym him am Im tniitt 
Kepa Kf]xi ajuzvrio 
HMutth malarepa/ttia. 

The song finished they leave go of each other's hands and drop them limply in 
n heap. 


Phase 2. 

The hands are placed on each other alternately, palms upwards. Tin* girl 
who* Hire hand is at the bottom draws that bniid out, mid places the index finger 
of it with a downward pointing motion in the palm of the girl's hand which is 
uppermost, saying these words * Bttilu buihi ta in arttnui, Shi* then with that 
hand Like-: hold of the lube of the ear of the girl next to her. This they each do 
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in turn with the result lhat each ear lube is lining held by another girl 9 hand 
Then they rock backwards and forwards, to the following song:— 

Ieili hjfu Kino, boto 

/ *'+** 

— j —1 — i —t 

ending with a prolonged note on r. ami at the same time bend down anti put their 
forehead# together. The prolonged i f winch h uttered, emln with a merry 
laugh. 


Phase 3. 

Each gill clasps the forefinger of her left hand in tire ]mlm of her right hand, 
anil they place Llu-ir hands thus held one upon the other. The collected hands are 
then moved up and down to the rhythm of this aong 5 - 

An Uuhl fart-kef* na<H hitdn ktrr-hnr 

A%t&4a kormi-kwrmL 

At Tupnsdma the words of theae aon^s vary somewhat from those used at 
Guile, the latter being the ones just quoted. The words of the final aong remain 
the same, Imt the limln ludu, fk, in phase 3 become 

Budu budu km* 

and the succeeding mug in (he flame phase ia longer, thus :— 

Au nunn kiaka pa 
Biha Uharm kiaka pa 
Lara taro jwmn paiafi 
h iri i#}to hiia boto 

The last song is. also changed to 

/ korr kovt atom fetivt 

Aito-ia kortmi AW»i 

As far as I can make out, Lite words in the above songs appear to be utter nonce noe. 
At Hula 1 found that only the two iirat phases 0 1 this game were known. The 
fiotigs were :— 

1st phase.— Kitiinmlf Itfom khm m&rawa 

JCtfa ktfn anaijoUu nr tank nr. tank pirlaia polttia 
2nd phase.—JA i/ju lavtk limit waltr? nhintu* sfarigoaw JCnrigamaL 
The same game is also played at Mailn and at Wamgela in Colliugwood 

Bay, 

A pretty game is played by the Motu and Hub children. By the latter it is 
known uk Aihint, I regret to my that I have lost part of my notes referring to 
this gutne, and therefore can mily give the song which accompanies the game 

Aihini nikini mjaun iujanv* Arkai 

Okapn htpftna ftnktk kwaiimna 

/*vi pekalv, r fourty hnt }*kah r Antra tkeprrio 

&inri tauri ktpm lejurt., timri hurt ktptrr keptrto 
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Another Hulu game is called Ki&aito pim-pw ra. h in a vigorous gauie and 
delightful to whUiIl It was always n pleasure to th*s Hula children ut play* 
they throw themselves an heartily into their games. The method of playing 
Kitttiio pitiQ-pino ia this: —A EiLiinber of children — boys and girls—form a circle 
facing inwards and holding each other & hand#. J will odauine there am fourteen 
eJjildreu playing. liiiu^t describe what follow* now by means of diagrams 


i a 



14 3 



10 
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The third figure will le the same as the first., hue the children will now l<e fating 
outwards instead of iu wards, While this movement is in pnigl'QBn they sing or 
rather sav:— 

nttirttgmo tun imm amhcaiio 
phut-pin# hcaitti piw-pina, 

Tliis done they Ixjgiu running round with increasing velocity until at lust the 
chain breaks with the strain, and one of the children at the 1 1 token point is scat 
Hying off at a tangent, a flight which usually ends in a head-over-heels fall. 

Another Hula game, which is also played by the Xnm children, is called at 
Hula .Vota rtremio, and at Nnrs Borotna. At Hula the game is said Ui represent, 
the enclosing of a big tish in a net, and at Kara the endowing of a wild pig in a net. 
These two games are a good instance of what 1 alluded to earlier in lids paper— 
viz,, the tendency of a people, who, formerly a com!L-tribe, are afterwards forced 
inland, to adapt their games ami other matters and objects pertaining to their 
former mode of life tu their new environment. Tints do fish become wild pigs anti 
Hah-hawk* become hum-bills, and not infrequently the original name of an object 
is adopted when Lhe transfer is mode. This is an important point to remember 
when studying the ethnology of Papuan trilws. With the exception of die words 
of the song, the method of playing the game mentioned is much the same at Hula 
and Ximi. A short description uf the hitter will serve for both. 

The children form a circle ami take a linn hold of each other’s wrists with the 
usual linked grip, A boy squats in the middle of the circle. The circle moves 
slowly round Lhe boy and the following song is sung:— 

Jfnrani inn Aw ruct (tala 
Ofit) jwirn ji( imt Aw cm tmttt 
Lanin i(inioba\t>u ttkaixau t?idu. 

At the ead of the song the children give a musical little hoot, whereupon Lhe boy 
in the centre hoj>s on Ida Jim us ami faces the opposite way. The verso is thou 
repealed, When it is ended, they atop circling mid stand fust. Then the hoy 
stands up and charges at different parts of the circle trying to break through it. In 
doing so lit; dove not mi ike use of his hands. 

’J’liifi is the Hula song 

Vkrira reroute vuAa tinw 
Forint ftmii hetalv oa icuiait, 

1 tun uliable to throw any light upon the ineoiiing of either of these two songs. 

There is a rather tiresome little game played by the Kara children called 
UduTt-Udure. which is the word given in that dialect to a kind of buah-iat 

The children stand in line one behind the otiter. The boys hold a strand of 
the girls' rami* and the girls ladd the posteriorly hanging end of the l*»ys' inVnL 
Two boys face each other at « short distance clasping each other's hands. The line 
of children slowly advances with mincing step mu) serpentine Course, crouching, 
meanwhile, towards the two boya. the line passing underneath their upraised arms. 
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They Lower their anus suddenly when the last child uf the lino m passing, and 
enclose her within them, Hhe {or lie) then passes cut of the game, The line 
returns us before, and an they go oa until aJJ hnv* been capture! The following 
song is sung throughout the gntne 

fJf/uiY irr/iirv rwintf urmm 
Pvpaudtt umanui ki rio JfciW 

(P&pmda is said to mean u small varieLy of dove). 

It is probable, 1 think, that thie is the survival of a more eventful game. It 
seems Ln reprint the trapping of an animal. The bilktribea who now inhabit 
the in Land hiU-coiintiy* whence the finm tribe made their last migration, are 
unusually skilful in catching, tn an ingeniously contrived form of irap r the bandi¬ 
coots and a prodigiously large species of rat which abound there. 

Another game cslkd Odotoh played at Kara, which l have not found elsewhere. 
The word Qrfola signified in the Kami dialect megapod* It will Ik? remeniLtncd 
that one of the game* known to the Aroma tribe is railed megapod, but Lbe two 
games are w holly dissimilar. This Nam game consists of four phases, 

L 

A numbered boys and girl a sit in a row upon the ground with legs parted and 
extended, each ehihTa feet touching Lhe hxit of thv adjoining child. 

A boy and girl face the row, ahe on his right liaudp he holding her index finger, 
Beginning at the right end of the row (their right), they stroke the ground 
backwards and forward* with their feet on each side successively of a joined pair of 
legs [the pair of legs being the right leg of one child, and left teg of adjoining child). 
Mean while the two stroking children sing: — 

Dttm oduhna Jfea data (him 
Jbit« AtfHfl (nlvltma kadulo iftifixr 
Othlo mai dim o<hh nun dm 
Jf tiriiud tiimui kttulti kutoiv 
htfumuntt akna aw, 


2* 

The sam# children remain seated in the same row, and the hoj and girl pass 
behind each child successively and swing their amis (his right, her left arm* hands 
king joined) backwards and forwards over the head of each child* singing 
meanwhile:— 

JMi la luAa fofc knhitmi 
Oa hbi kde kuhnm 
On dim diro m dai dm 
Shi tint r. ftkw, rnoiku moika 
Kamaim t uk\m % moilvi mvikti 
Iwge tiikHjf uJtMU. 
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a. 

Jhe boy and girl begin at the end of the row again and lift up each child in 
succession by the anus and legs, the % at the child's head, the girl at the foot, 
ami swing him (or her) side-wave, singing :— 

Oho Qtw hirio bid# 

Dm m hido isi 

KdtU mndciti}, tuisi rum. 

4 

rbf! boy anti giri return fcfi iJie end of the row, and lift each child in succession, 
he taking bold of a hand and foot of the child, and h!ic doing the same, and swing 
him (or her) backwards and lbrwanls t singing:— 

AVrne omi ttr&m *jtna 
hi a mco itm u rwpaH 
i+fifo taltma t-ao dedm ania. 

1 do not find in my note-books any allusion 03 to tlio possible meaning of the 
words in the foregoing songs. 1 may, however, call attention to the likeness 
of some of the words to those snog in the Motu variants of Lhe game called 
Bidfr-bido. * 

Tit is coinplcios mj knowledge of what may tic termed cooperative games 
played by the children on tho South Coast of British New Guinea. Other games 
tliere are of which I find incomplete holes—too incomplete to enable me to 
describe them. As regards those games which 1 have attempted to portray, l 
regret that I have not been able to do more than present a rough outline sketch of 
them. The difficulty of ascertaining from primitive man the possible sense of his 
archaic songs is such that those only who have attempted it can realize. The 
barbarian seems unable to comprehend that they ever had a meaning. Century 
after century they have been repeated by rote until the words have lost form 
and individuality. The native cannot Say with any degree of certainty where in 
the songs these archaic words l>eglii uiid end. The difficulty is complicated by the 
probability of many of the words losing mere nonsense. What answer should we 
give if a tiresome .Papuan ethnologist were to emjnirc of one of Us the sense of the 
words hf fo jijvm ! or of 11 with u Ley ho rely ami spinach !" 

before I conclude T must briefly enumerate a few tutu or games in which songs 
liave uo part—games played by children singly. 

1. V\ ind-milL In much the same manner u» European children make a 
windmill out of paper and fasten it on tlie end of a stick, so do 
Papuan children fashion a wind-mill out of strips of cocon at frond. 
(General), 

Spinning a disc of shell threaded on string through a hole pierced in 
as centre, by winding up and then pulling tense. Tho shell makes a 
Wring noise in spinning. (Kota.) 
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3. lb m nco-ball. The balls ate made of the lung cellular stulks or a 
kind of water-lily, these being wwuid into rough tail-shape. The 
elasticity of these lal la is remarkable when fresh made, I ml is lost 
by degrees ns the vegetable matter decays. (Aroma.) 

4 t Object drawing. A favourite pastime of children, who drew spirited 
representations of ships, animals, iisb, human lasings, hunting 
incidents, etc., with charcoal The sides of canoes hauled up on the 
benches are the surfaces usually selected to drew upon. (GeneraL) 

5 . Sketching tatu marks. This is only practised by girls, ior pencil 

tliev Uflfi a blunt piece of nwl, and with this they trace upon their 
skins the marks applied in tatting. When the skih has dried after 
sea bathing is the time generally selected for this pastime, the 
murks shewing tlam more distinctly. 

6. Mimic dancing. Young children solemnly mimic the dancing postures 

ol their elders, beating, meanwhile, any handy article which gives 
forth a sound more or less remotely resembling a drum. 


fNTK01)VCTOJtY NOTES ON THE TOYS AND GAMES OF ET.EMA, 

PAPUAN GULF. 


Bv tub JiKV. J. H. Holuks. 
l nrwHjtoiiih'nt ©f the itnynl Anthropological Institute. 


Tots. 

1 ii«IU<a*iztj>~A gtune common to the young people of both soxe* of all the 
rJenia tribes m l>nlKto*smg, 

Jin* tiAllies hy which the game is known Amongst the respective tribes are 
very dissmukr. bm it is interesting to note that, as fur us our research has u o,»- 

£ m,<l l' rimitiv<! » to’day in this game an- pmhablv hi, evolution’ 

from „ more primitive ML, vix, the bladder of pig* and other unimak 

™ ff ; mc u k,!0W ' 1 to ^ *«* as ipa, - bladder"; the Mom-ipi tril* 

fti-cak of the game asjwfoAofl, the term in their dialect for “ bladder." 

As in the dimmihmty of terms by which the game is known in Ele.ru, 
ikoaise m the make of the Mis used « the game there is very little re«cml,lance 
b the matenak Adopted. The Toanplans procure a hard nut, ambling it, size 
and Imrdneas the betel-nut, known as /wfltw, which is obtained from a bastard- 

l “ Uf , tk ; lt a " (I 0n ac *™ llL '« ito rf«>P* and hardness it is adopted as the 
centre of the balL Having procured th t Jbtk*. a large number of fronds from 

. * same species of pain,, and known an toe, ore picked and tied end to end in mf 
knoU ,ml ' 1 tlie requisite length is provided 

With this primitive strapping tho jnthat h wound tightly round and round 
»y the hoys until they have succeeded In making a lull the size and hardness they 
require, usually t>f the eize at a cricket hflJL 

Th., Morea-ipi Irnyu expend less time and trouble on the ludls they make for 

this pm*, and they do not seem to attach importance to the game itself, as a 
season gaiui\ ilh Jci Lhe I oaripiiiiia, 

A p™»of th*»w«, ,r ri* wbo„ m siz ,, . h 

!""" ™* *•'' 10 a. uu. ,..,j this i, tolu ,i US ,„| V in Jrv 

leases wiLli thii myiik that an unshapely hall j 9 ni 4 l j^ 

Tl,e Ml ««mo » otrirtly» aw,,, g™, „i,|, Trari i ^ „ , ; 

“r*“T”, - v t b “*»>**»«>„ or Ap^u.u,o 

enUniiuHally. p > “ “ “J’ »™ ™0 

«*«*■■— ph^d by tbe rcp«d,o trita> 
of tl«o. ,t «o»„ l.ol.kdy Hof „|« „„ W . thc oVjMt tl|0 ^ 
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is to keep the ball bouncing upwards tm long *& possiblii, utid when it fnl!& to the 
(mound there in it mull for it thet it may be tossfil up again and kept going " ith a 
zest proportionate with the enthusiasm of the players, 

2, stika.—Apo sriia, literally w small Ijow, tvsc tables in size the t-ov bows 

omh! by boys in the rural il 1st riots of England. It is the ambition of oil the small 
bovs to potstst ft toy bow find a sot of tirow^ These bows sikI arrows ate ususlij 
maile by the fathers or male guunliumi of the boys, and n pliable wood uumed 
pam (Toaripi), ttrfr (Morea-ipfy in ptoourod for this purpose; occasionally split 
bamboo may be used fur tlm bow. The bowstring is made from a strip of the 
rind of rattan oano, and the arrows are usually Very sharply pointed uiidrilw from 
the frond of the sago palm, or, when tin* hoy is getting a big lad mid callable In 
make and discharge » larger nrmw, a light wood is used which lie whittles, with a 
Imifu — if he can gel ■siil.— or nn oyster shell, to the shojie and siae his faimy 
suggests. 

As a small boy, and whilst Its is content to use the mhlrili* of sago prim 
fronds as imtwre, he Hu da hie pleasure fa discharging them aimlessly, but oti 
I men mi ng a lugger I toy he also becomes ambitious to compete with lipys of his age, 
in id sides are thou formed; coconut husks art? used ns targets, and each boy .iirivfta 
to place the laigewl number uf arrows into the target at a distance fixed by the 
com [w ti to re and increased as thought advisable. 

This pastime gives a deal of pleasure, but it is considered by the boys to in? 
inferior t>» shooting at soft olgeeu buried in the twiul- When this kind of shoring 
is adopted, a sweet potato or Urn in buried in the sand, and the boys, standing aL u 
given distance, sirn for tbe bidden object; the best shot luring the boy who 
suooaods in getting the most arrows into the buried target, 

.ijuo sAhn us a game or pastime is general among the boy? of iill HUeum tribe*, 
but is, probably, more appreciated by the boys of the Morea-ipi tribe than by the 
lioys of their kindred tribe? ; an a competitive game the Marta-ipi boys have 
certainly developed it in many ways unknown to, or at least, not sdcjpted by, the 
boys of neighbouring tribes. 

». Ofii.^Opi is the inline of a hard mi which resemble# in size and ?haj* a 
llW(rh . |t in picked wliun green and a midrib of the frond of tlm coconut 
palm n perpendicularly and vertically through until abaci t nil inch or the 

sjiindio protrudes at the lower end on which the top spins. At tile spinning or 
upper end aiwut d inches of the midrib is left, thus providing sufficient U> spin 
the opi or primitive top by chafing it between tins palms of the Iiaiide Ui give 

it velocity. 

Ojti is also the Tearipi name of the game; the name by which tho top and 
the game are known by the Moraadpi tribe is j Top-spinning ifl 
indulged in by the lads and young men of all the Elenm tribes ns a pastime for 
individual amusement, but it is oftauer played competitively with the same object 
w bojB have at home, vis., to ascertain whose top will spin the longest period. 
When played in this way, euh competitor provides himself with a scraped out 
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piece iif urtuuiilaheH in the hollow of which he spina his top. When lha shells 
have been sufficiently scraped Eh provide a smooth surface, the competitors seat 
t bemad ves in a row and await the signal 1,1 mo, ^i K /' h The significance of this 
inoinftjlktdeis not yet known other than as an ubbrovintioii of mopiM (water), but 
a js daily u*ed as u call to the pigs when the women wish them to come home to feed 

The season for top-spinning i* usually from October to the uinl ni the year 
among all these tribes. 

4, Or*.—On eh tin! name **{ thr kite made hy the Kteina tribes; the same 

term its the general word for bird in all the dialects of those tribes. 

There seem* to to no fixed design or pattern of kite* the Only object toeing to 
make sonicthing strong enough, yet light enough p to soar m high as wind nnd 
siring will allow. 

The frame-work ul the kites made hy the Toaripiaw* is usually strong, thin 
strips of rattan ernio, envered either with dressed, paper-mulberry cloth or with 
the sheath fibre thrown off by the young palms of coconut trees. 

The kite in known by the swine name, ori p by the Momt-ipi tribe, but its 
framework is made somowbnt differently ; for rut ton cane the midrib of the nijn 
pul ie] i* oitliHtittUed and covered with coconut fibre* hut with so little eare that these 
kites are inferior to thtt»e made by the young men and hub of the Toaripi tribe. 

The kites are prov ided with tails* usually a long piece of native twine with 
strips of dead banana leave* knotted into the twine. The bile* when finished, 
display more ingenuity than art, and ant us primitive In design as they are in 
construction* 

Whilst the kites are iiiade by the big tads and young men of Lhe respective 
tribes, young and old nf both sexes share in the pleasure and excite Mien t of Hying 
them when the suulli-mst monsoon is at its strongest The coni mod for kiti> 
Hying is native made; when enthnabsm is high the kite is allowed to soar 
proportionately high until il goto nearly out of sight, and sonieiiuies it is 
intentionally set free. 

w 

5. Ktk/xi is a toy very like the paper windmill English children play with. The 

boys make these themaelves from jraudauiiH leaves. [Captain Barton Ip. 278) refers 
to this toy; 1 obtained one at Hula, where it is culled and at xYlawnttu 

the game toy is known juq re.—A, (A fL) 

6* Hockry ,—A game closely resotnhibig hockey b played by the young people 
of nil the Elema tribes* huL it is probably mote highly appreciated acid more 
skilfully played hy the young people of bath mxm of the Moreudpi tril*: than hy 
any of their kindred tribes. The Tuan pious name this game trJa fit re 
literally, to hit, drive, nr knock thr fruit or seed of a tree which is used us a bait 
in this gaunt* 

Tin 1 ; Morea-ipians name this game twra km loaki, which, when translated bets 
the satire meaning as given above, but unlike the Toaripuras, they make St n season 
game; i/. t they only play it during the north-west monsoon season, from 
November to the end of March, when a hard nut. in shape and size net unlike 
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a duck’s egg* named ftifl, is obtainable. The Toaripiane have no fixed reason for 
tliia ga me, but *ccm to play it whenever it strikes their faucv; muttor have they 
any particular nut associated! with the game, 

Amuher point of different in noted In the kind of drivingsticks used in 
piny in” the Tin- TimrifiaJis use a taught .sticks, usually of a wood named 

hauta, it ml preferred for its lightness; failing i\A& particular wood, any other light 
stick available is ti*cd; the Mnmi-ipiuns also prefer a light wood for their driving 
stkkn, and always provide themselves with a wood unmet! kooi han/\ lust all their 
i [riving sticks have a curve at unu end very like the wooden driver used by golfers 
at home. 

To [day the game, sides are fanned, and goals are fixed, the object being to 
drive the ball beyond opponents' goal; this being ndi Saved, the victor cheer Inntily 
nrid the defeated side takes defeat sadly, hut with sportsmanlike courage demands 
another game with Lhe hope of equalising success. 

No change of aides i> uitide fur the return game, and, on in un-st of the 
competitive games of these tribes no notice seems to 1>e taken of inequality, in sue 
or number, of competing pus-ties; onlookers help either side a? 5 the game progress^, 
generally the winning side The Papuan will need to evolve lu a much higher 
plane of maldlaod ere he ran adopt lhe Erne sportsman's precept of ** give and 
take." 

7, Toy Qanow .—Tim boys of Elenia derive much pleasure?, during Uie north* 
west season, from making and sailing toy canoes. 

These toy canoes are models of the canoes in daily use by tli+ fc respective tribes 
of the district: hence it m that the krys of the Toaripi tribe make their toy canoes 
Us represent the double canoes in common use by their own people, whereas the 
toy canoe of the Moren-ipi boys is a model of the outrigger canoe which is, by the 
way*of comjjoraUvcly modem adoption by their tribe. The htfi i-tdi ndi or loti 
mia —Toaript names for I heir toy canoes—of the Tonripi hoys* is a fjLir sample id 
the workmanship and skill displayed by the boys of nil these tribes : their ability 
to imitate tu marked in the niauufjmtnre of all their toys, but niter disregard for 
strength and durability characterises oil they do m boys, and much of w hut limy 
do when thev become men. 

W 

The stem uf the nipa pul m is used for the hull of both kinds of toy ennoe, 
double and out rigger, and hi &o shaped as to distinguish the bows from the stern ; I ho 
upper or deck part is trimmed tu make it flat, but not hollowed, and the whole of 
the outside is bevelled slightly front the imogjnmy gunwale T * the keel J ims giving 
the hull a canoe-like appearance. 

To make u double ©am*, twu pieces of the uipn p dm stem are out in equal 
lengths and skewered together, just below the deck line, but at an equal distance 
apart, that the desired space between the two canoes may he obtained. The hunt 
stem of the wigo palm frond is used for skewem or rntfspireea, ami in midi lino tu 
the usual number required, according to the length of the model, to hold the two 
parts of the hull together, two of these skewers arc put across at the atem end, so 
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closely £$ to leave only space enough between them to permit of a $ mall piece of 
wood being put in to act m an automatic rudder. 

A platform* of thin strip* of the nijju |Uiiizi .stem, is bid imm beam to stern, 
and in this platform the sngo palm stems are stepped as masts* m such number as 
the bo/ builder fancied. 11m sails, pilm fruiuls of any kind, arc bent to I he moats 
prior to steppin™ them, p'.^, the niastiEj ore [kissed longitudinally through the frond 
suits, consequently no binding or lashing is required* 

Tim material* used, and the method of construction pursued in making a toy 
doubkhcanoa lire, in the main, the Mine, a ltd almost uniformly adopted by the 
buys of all the Eteuiu tribes; smrh diflerencc« as exist are limited to the partkttlar 
model adopted 

The hull of the outrigger caime has only one canoe, and us a toy canoe, Us 
outrigger is not a correct copy of these canoes, as at hm only one arm ami a float at 
its fur end stuck on in any fashion, whereas the outrigger canoe of doily use has 
much attention devoted to its outrigger, and displays much skill in native 
lashing. 

8. twifa —|n desiguaritig these love as ** musical/' it will be assumed 

that, the writ*^r is endeavouring to represent what they are to the Eleuta boys, and 
hol what they might prove to lie to n people of a higher civilisation. 

Those toys arc few and very primitive. The must primitive m probably the 
lmjutli-oTgun, which is made by doubling any kind of Isa^and m placing it between 
the lips that the t*dgas of the bant JeaT nv-t on the teeth. By blowing gently 
outward and into the hollow id the leaf, a sqm.ding noise is produced* or what may 
pceribly l*c u musical note to the boys who produce it. 

Another primitive jttBtrtuncn^ made hy the I toys «f all the El emu tribes, is the 
flute. It is made from a pieee of bandax*, about 18 inches in length, and 1 inch in 
diameter. The interior partitions of the bamboo are forced through when the 
liLiiubofP is green and soft A halo may, or may not, be iic*de about 2 incites from 
one of the ends; when it is made in that position, the performer blows into it* Jo much 
the same way ns is done hy more highly qualified flautitte. If this hole is made, 
it is the only one made diametrically in the hamlm; the Elcam flautist has a 
supreme disregard for notes other than he can produce either from the hole* when 
iimde, or from bin wing into his time at one end hy so placing that end that it 
may have the under Up as a cushion, and the npjK-r lip free to cover as much of 
the In »lo m he deems necessary. 

He hoe not yet evolved to that stage of npprccintiou which would enable him 
in distinguish the respective modulation* of notes, hence he Im not felt the need 
of making any effort to produce them. The foregoing mi Live toy instruments a re 
made by all the lads of all the Elcruu Lribcs, hut the tewttetm —the Haunt name for 
Jew's harp—is made hy the bush tribes only of this district 

I will endeavour to describe one I have in my museum. It ia made front a 
piece of bamboo which was carefully split in half. The half from which it was 
mo-do measures, from end to end, 11J; inches, Its diameter ia lj inches. 
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At one end which, for convenience of description, wr will term its " intact 
end” (for such it is apart from a hole in it, to which we shell ultimately refer, and 
a few scratches by Way of arnumenlallon or sign of ownership), a length of 1J inches 
ho# been reserved, and from it the medial line seems to have been carefully traced 
to the other end of the bamboo. This medial line, proceeding from the intact 
end, is maintained to within an inch of the other end and cut <dl'. From the intact 
end continuous tisatires are made at equal distances along Use remaining length of 
the bamboo, until the medial line is left as a tongue. 

In appearance this primitive musical toy closely resembles an old-time fork 
of three prongs, having its outer prongs of equal widths and lengths, and its centre 
pmng shorter ami a shade narrower at its wider end and at the other end tapered 
to n point. 

Through Lhe hole in the itiUicL end a piece of string, after being knotted at one 
end, is passed. With this twisted around his thumb and the other end of the 
instrument, with its hollow side inwards, placed horizontally lie tween the performer's 
lips, by rapid twitching and jet king of the string a vibration of the tongue is 
produced and wiLh it a sound not unlike that which comes from toy jews-harps 
at home. 

Games. 

If the children of Elerna have nut many toys, they certainly have an almost 
ex ha listless stock ol games, but we can only select a few from their stock for this 
paper. 

1. Ikaroa.—Iktiroa la the generic name for snakes in all the dialects of the dpi 
tribes of Klcma. 

Boys and girls play litis game together, A ring is formed by the players 
joining luiads after it has been duly arranged that the hoy* and girls are equally 
and alternately placet) that each one in the game has a partner of the opposite sex. 
Thu ring being thus formed, one of the party begins to chant the following words 
in which all present join:— 

" Ikaroa nfti lailai maketco, 

Setuev Ttaro, ttuxeu mifako, 

Uo. $m, mal'Q swri, ikaroa" 

Whilst chanting these lines in n monotone, tile party swing their locked hands 
forward and backward until the last word is chanted, when they quickly release 
hands, change partners, re-form the ring, and proceed again as above described. 

No one seems able to translate these lines, notwithstanding many of the 
words are in every-dav use, 

2. Hokort.—FbMrt is the name of the Trmripi game nf "hide and seek." 
which is played by the children of all the Elerna tribes much in the same way os 
it is played by children at home. Two sides may be formed, one to hide, the 
other to seek, or it may be played by blindfolding one ol the party as “ blind-man's 
huff” is played nt homo, 

Vou. XXXVI1L 
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When the latter form of the game is played, it is ufitml to begin chanting 
whilst the individual is l>eing blindfolded and to continue the chant "fafort mom 
ketiwi / mm keUui hoh&m" until the object is found* 

3. tfdau lirlr iki i ir ia the Morm-ipi name of a game played by the small children 
of both &C-xe* of this trite, also by the children of all the ipi tribes of Klein a t but 
known hy different names by the respective tribe®. With our present limited 
knowledge of child-life in the Gulf of Papua, this pastime, played during the north¬ 
west season, ia unite unintelligible to ns and unlike any game with which we 
are aoqusitited, but it affords the children of Klein it amusement and delight 
difficult to describe on paper* 

Prior to playing it, a table or stand ia made on the beach. It baa four legs, 
slicks about an inch in diameter, which are driven into the sand it depth of about 
6 inches. About an inch down from the upper ends of these legs, cross sticks are 
lifted, and on this skeleton frame-work strips of sngo tmrk are placed; the 
structure thus completed stands about 3 feet high, 4 feet long and 24 feet wide. 

The game itself takes the him of an unintelligible drama Lie display* little 
teys and girls take up their positions about the tabic and begin to dance, sway 
their bodies to and fro, and chant the following words :— 

HJ Awua in tiri mania, 

Timm, tivara tampovr, 

Ttiri mint imrufoi tewUm, 

Tati mim tali mim W 

\\ hi 1st swaying their tedien sideways and chanting the above Unea, the little 
girls bike in their hands the front part of their grass petticoat* and flounce it 
contmuously forward and backward; wtemts the little boys content , Uicmselvofl 
wiLh chanting and swaying their lilies and gesticulating with their Imtute 

®i significance of Litis game is not known lo the children or to the parent*; 
the words oJF the chant do not give a saiMactiiry due, hut a faDer acquaintance 
with the dialect of the Maraadpi tribe may yet. enable us to trace in it a valuable 
bit of unwritten native fiutory, 

4 P *S'triii — No pastime affords greater plesumrc to the lulls and young men 
nf Etema tlrnu the swing, and unlike many of their pastimes, it jg practised alike 
by the ip i tribes on the coast ami the mh w and m tribes of the Sterna bmUwkmL 
In every case the common object is gained, vijl, the excitement derived from 
swinging through space, bat the eonatruotion of these primitive swinga is interesting 
and illustrative of the evolution <.*f the swing. 

The most primitive typo of awing yet known to *is in Kit:mn ia the one used 
by tho Optra trite residing n few' miles inland vf Kemim Iky. 

A coconut tree or any other tree which overhangs a river or creek, b selected, 
mi to it> at a considerable height from the ground, one end uf si Jorge ami strong 
piece of rattan cane Is suspended that its lower ctuI may reach down about 3 feet 
frciiu the ground, Tile awing ia then complete and the excitement begins. 

The ikavha nr swing of the Morea-ipi trite, residing at Orokolo, is a slight 
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improvement on the above. Two trees, having a considerable lean toward one 
another, are selected, and, at a good height from the ground, a length of strong 
rattan cane ia carefully tied to each of the two trees, at such a distance apart that 
when suspended tho respective long tl is are comfortably near one another at I ho 
lower end to avoid any inconvenience when being used ns a swing. 

Tlie Opau lads, when swinging, set themselves going; not so with the Moren- 
ipi lads. They take it in turns to give a ScmbolY, and in this way; the individual, 
who has established his claim to tho next swing by being first to seize the ends of 
the rattan cane, asks sonn-one to give him a send-olT, in other words one of the 
party stands lie tween the suspended lengths of the rattan cane, crosses his anus by 
resting each <*11h>w in tho pnkna of opposite hand, so that his crossed arms may 
reach just lieluw Ids chest The send-off lid tig taken from this human pedestal, the 
individual swings forward find backward with increasing velocity until he thinks 
ho has uitaiTied sullicienl fOm* nr rapidity to tumble him, on the fur ward swing, to 
jump off ami tne a mark beyond that matio by his compeers. 

The 2)n-U-i\ or swing of the Tnuriptnas so dosdy resembles the swing seen in 
local tea-gardens at home, th&t one may lie inclined to think that tho idea nf its 
construction must have been token from tho suggestions of a foreigner, hut tho 
natives claim it aa being their own from time immemorial, 

The Toaripiaus require only one tree having a considerable lean over as, just 
above the bend of the tree, they hud) horizontally a strong piece of wood. To this 
horizontal arm, about midway, they suspend tho rotten cone by unking a kind of 
noose knot, so that the t'aue, when suspended, may Ur in equal lengths. A neat or 
platform to then provided by placing the ends ..f the cane through the respective 
holes.—lmn.il about ti inches from each end of the scat—of n piece of Hut wind 
previously obtained utid laired fur ibis purpose. To secure the scat the ends of the 
cane, if long enough, are knotted, failing that , l hoy are split, brought up over the 
seat at opposite angles and spliced to tlie main lengths. 

In swinging, the Toari pinna stand or ait on tlie seat, but with them, ns with 
tho Moreu-tpinns, tire competitive spirit dominates, and each individual tries to 
make the longest jump from the swing when it is going nt its swiftest 

r>. A*i .—A large number of boys is needed to play this game properly, and they 
should lie of varying heiglit. so that tho la!I boys In the middle may easily be seen 
above the small boys of the outer circle. The arms of the boys are interlocked in 
such a way that when several of the boys wish to push In a particular directum 
they can combine their strength for that ptirpo-e. When oil is ready, one boy, 
who acts as captain, sings out, " Look out ’ here comes a westerly squall.” At that 
moment all the boys on the west line of the circle push with all their might. If 
they succeed in causing tire opposite line to roll over, they claim that the westerly 
squall has wrecked the cnnoc. If they went her tho westerly squall, tho captain 
shouts, " Hen* is a south-east wind," And so they go on till they determine 
which is the strongest party Oil tho tui, or canoe. 

6. hithtknnxti ,—This is really a contest of diving and swimming under water. 

tl 2 
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Two sides are formed and the \mt swimmer under writer of one side dives first ; he 
hm u possible to swiui beyond the line o! the other side, 1J lie fails the l*cst 
man of the opposing aide makes the attempt, ainl so it goes on till the best side 
wins, 

7. JTtfu is a ^ame played only by vwy small children ; having made pinnacles of 
land on the lieacli, they make aaml’ballfi aad knock them over [At Iluiif I saw 
small children making erections of sand on the beach,—A. C. H«] 

8. Zon\—ThiH game is play cal in two ways: (1) ns descril>ed by the late 
Eev. J* Chalmers in Pmmi<w^ tfe Jftttf Gmrao tp. IBS)- (2) A numliec of boya 
stand with bent bucks in a long line, the second boy having his hands on the 
shoulders of the first,, and so on to the end of the line. The fun conies in when 
the end boy haa to climb on the back of the one in front and walk erect along 
the line of arched backs without falling off. If lie succeed* he escapes being 
walked over. So it goc.s on till the hoys arc tired ur the game is played out 

0. Mttrtf .—This game rep resent* a woman going to her stack to get wood* and in 
doing so die is attacked hj ante. A number of bop place their hands one on the 
oilier ao us to form a slack of hands. This game b always played near to women's 
quartern and there never fails n woman with a heart young enough to join in and 
give the boys pleasure. The stack of hm*h lting raised the woman goes to get 
wood, a ad pijlb at one or two hands, remarking what a grand pile of wood she 
has. Suddenly all the hands ate freed, and the youngsters jump , Uuz, ;md climb 
on the woman's bock T and she escapes the best way she can, screaming J ami 
shrieking that the nuts arc attacking her. 

The foregoing notes on *“ Toys and Games of Klema lf embrace all the toys 
known to the children of Elemu, hut they have a score or more of games which, 
for lack of time and a limited knowledge of the flame, I aui unable to include in 
this paper* 


NOTES ON Cl’QXDBEN'S GABLES IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


By A . 0. Haihkjn. 

[With Putk XXIX] 

Iris with some diftiJenee tlmt I oltbr the following fuipplement to Captain Barton’s 
paper (mtpra p. 259), as my kiiowtedge t*f British Now i Uihmn is so very uiudi fess 
than hb, ami the time 1 spent on the mainland wjw no extremely limited* 
Through the kindna&H of Mr. S, JL Kay I am enabled tu add his obserrations on 
games* tone, ployed l>y children ui Bugnune* Kawd Island, The records of the 
songs of the guinea w&rv mini© mainly by Mr. Ray, and the truncal ions lire entirely 
due to him. The latter rmturnily are ignite tentative* and am the liest ho could 
accomplish umlur the cirentnstanous- Ho recognised at the time that some of the 
words were very objure, anil Unit the natives thmneelvca did not upjumr to under¬ 
stand them, I have thought it l*ist to publish ail the gurnet written in nay note 
books, although some are men tinned by Captain Barton, and I luive added all 
our songs, which were written down according in the best of our ability at the 
time- where discrepancies occur from Captain Barton's vernane, we bow to bis 
superior knowledge. 

A number of Motu and Motumntu guinea or© vciy briefly described by the 
late Rev, James Chalmers in /Wiemu*/ in Xtw Guinea (1887) pp. 182-184. 
Most of Lhc games described liefew were mentioned iu }Inirf‘IIuuUr$ f Jihtl\ 
White a ml RrmcH, 1901. One nr two of the games have English parallels. 

Linear games .—A large number of Ixiys form a line by clasping the wrists of 
their neighbours* One end then swings round, and the front boy* followed by 
all the others, pnaaos he tween and under the arms of the two boys of the other 
end, each pit <il boys is threaded in tills way in siuxtcsaion, when this was finished 
the order was reverted (Veifiui, in the Mekeo District). 

Mr. Ray saw a variant at Sagoum?* Kiwai island, which t$ called Puna 
(I * Sea make "). A number of Imp stand in a lino holding bands, the first boy 
twi.ita himself under Ue^ own left arm and the right arm of the second boy, ha 
then passes between boys two and three and number two twists himself round. 
Boys one and two thou paes between boys limns and four, the former of whom 
twists round in his turn and an on, thus winding up the link When this is 
finished tliey unwind. All the time they ring: 

Doropi u'tdi —Body twists. 

Ihrepi ilrifinido .—Body swims. 

Also til Veifitii liters is a game something like our '* Oranges find Lemons / 1 
Two children stand opposite one another and join bonds, liolding them up very 
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high. The object in to cut off the Inal of a siring of children who inn round and 

through the arch. 

Ring games,—At Hula we flaw a number of boys form a circle by catching 
hold of each other’s hands, facing mwanla. Two of them run into the circle and 
under the arms of two other boys ; when all the others have done the same the last 
two twist themselves under their own arms and the circle ia now complete again, 
hut all the hoys face outwards. They then revolve sideways fts fast as tlu-y can, 
gradiiuliy accelerating their speed till one boy tumbles down. 

During this game they sing : 

Mam i yljin o ana 
JCim itQ i> pinnpinii ti 
Kwaito pmupinu ai ! 

Ttic first phane of this game ia called Maid, and the second Kwaito pinupinu, 
TtiC first word tnav be connected with ineado, “ niftkfi holes , the second is grub 
up 11 (as a pig), Tliis game is also described Iw Captain Bnrlon (p. 275). 

A variant of the second pliase of this game was observed by Mr. Bay at 
SftEtuane. It is colled Kavgtdiati .“ falling." A nnmhvr of boys form a ring, all 
facing outwards and holding each other by their upper arms. They swing round 
and round, and pull till the ring breaks. 

Mr. Bay describes a game called Qtarn-oriboa at Saguanu Two players are 
enclosed within a ring of boys. Gilo of the central boys is blindfolded and tins 
to catch the other boy who may not escape out of the ring. 

Wheel games.—four boys lie bL full length on tho ground at right angles to 
one another, bo na to form a cross with their feet touching: usually they place a 
large piece of the bust of a coconut in the centre against which they tightly press 
their feet. A small hoy crouclms on their feel. Four oilier boys aland between 
those lying down ; they catch hold <d their hands, tins raises the anna and Indies of 
the latter. The standing boys walk round and round (olockwiea), and the whole 
contrivance revolves like ct four-spoked wheel- riiis is called AfnAv </ttphi!:i jiL 
Hub, where 1 only saw boys playing it, but m Yule Island it was played by 
boys and girls, (Plato XXIX, Fig. 1.) 

A very simple version of this game was seen at Veiftw. Two boya took hold 
of eLich other’s hands and, putting their feet together, lent backwards and then 
turned round and round 

Another revolving game played at Hula is called Ifrijmrapu, Four boys ait 
on tine ground nnd interlock their legs in tins form of a square in such a way that 
the itiftLep of the right fin* hooka over the pit of the knee of the Isay to the right. 
They then M«ttd up and hop round and mind on the loft fool , dapping their bands 
rhythmically and singing:— 

Jtnpu rapu tahai »umv 
Jturoialt ait at? 

Bimfiatr Imda rait.n 
Kit Haiti mi taiimu 
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Balancing games—At Hiilu and Elevaru we saw the game nientimed by 
Captain Barton in footnote 3, p. 2t>6. (Flat* XXIX, Fig. 2.) For this game I 
obtained the name of Ermem, We MW the similar game, in which the toy lies 
down and is jerked forward, at FJavnm, where it wm called Om»o, or “ frog.” Mr. 
Ray iiluo saw this game played at Sagimnn where it is called Afm kcremtbcrrUi, 
« boy-throwing.” These, and most of the other games here recorded, were 
published by me in lhad~ Hunters, Stacks White and Brawn (1901, pp. 224-231, 
and cf. Index, * Games "). 

Another bdanciug gamo is played at Elevnrn and \ ills island by u numtor oi 
Iniys standing very closely together, one in front of iho other, so a» to foini a 
line; each places his IuitiHh on Lliu shoulders of the boy in front, the anus and 
body toing flexed A toy is hoisted on to the shoulders of the tot one of Miu 
line, and he has to walk on the sSiwiIdcis or the boys in front; lie is supported by 
a boy who walks on each side of him. 1 tolieve there is a valiant in which the 
hoy walks on the uLber buys’ bonds. 

At Veifan wo saw toys walking oil their hands, hood downwards, StnmLing on 
the bead is called f iptt at Hula, 

Nam*, or walking on the hands and tot, toe Upwards, was scon at Hula. 

In a gumo called Efefcri kariragi {krrtragt = "hanging *>t Hub. the buy lies 
on the ground, full length on his back. And makes himself perfectly rigid, A 
number of other hoys stand all wand him facing outwards. They tlmn whistle, 
lure round, ami lift up the recumbent hoy with their index fingfii*. 

Somersault. _At Yule Island two boys took hold of each ottu-r’a arms as in 

Emmna fthe " King’s < Muir ” of our children ) A third hoy i*ikid Ms head through 
the central a^uite from above and was tamed in a somersault by a bystander. 

T | tC , game celled Ah rttri is played aa billows at Hula. Two toys Mce otic 
mother and securely grip each other’s amis, thus forming a parallel tor. Another 
boy swarms over and under the arms without touching the ground. 

* Leap-frog called Kedrina at Hub. and j&rtptimi, “jumping up or 
"shooting" at Saguaue. A row of boye stand in a line, some distance; t*art, on 
tboir tomb and tot, the last boy tops oTO the others in auttWttn, lotting his 
hands on their backs in the usual way. Ha then takes his place m tont of 
the others ami the new « tot man ” (Maw. Tito upj^re to to a very widely- 
spread game. In Korea end Japan it la called ‘Mumping over/ and the same 
attitude "oti-ulKoum " is there taken as in Xew Guinea. 

Along with the foregoing Gaines of .Agility may to placed the following:— 

jj jjgL pig-a-back; Kaikcti, Hoppingj Puri. Jumping; and Skipping; wb.di 

wore aet i u at Hulft> 

iVahora is a game in which children jump atout m a ^uutt.dg position and 
flip tlieir cheats (Ete™™)* 

Games of stienSth—Jfcfc •*«!*> » Orni pkied ol Huh. A nutnbor „r 1 ■■■>•• 

Mu.. «1> <m -ted " f 1,b uciKlilnmtu’ '"'i* 1 '- 0,,i - '“!■ 

in the centra with anna folded over hk chest 
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The encircling boys sing :■— 

Mitia trlnto W«fc 
Bnri&t dlrtonto dfremto 
Jlfota rim 
Bari fm lim 
Fekvtuoa mifou oi 

This sounds like a challenge, mid immediately the rhyme is finished, the central 
boy rushes at the joined hands of any two hoys and tries to buret through. The 
game is finished when lie succeeds. On p. 27G Captain Barton records this gnine 
which ho found at Kora ; we failed on enquiry to find it on Yido Island, 

Mr. Kay noted a somewhat similar game at ftnguane which is calk'd by the 
expressive name of Sioro boromoro , 11 dog, pig." A number of boys stand in a ring 
holding each other by the hand. The boy inside, the " dog.*' has to catch a boy. the 
« pig," who is outside the ring, by breaking through it Mr. Ray draws at Urn lion to 
the resemblance of this gaum to our " Cat nnd Mouse. It is similar to the guiiu. 
variously termed "Bull in the Park," “Bull in the BarnPig in the Middle/' 
{CJ 1 A. 11 Genuine. Traditional (Jawts, i. 1894, p. 50.) 

We saw the following game played at Veifan. Four toys clasped hands 
forming a circle roam! a number of other boys. These attempted to break throngb ; 
when they escaped they were chased and, if possible, captured. 

At Ekv mi boys play at Tug-of-War; they form a long line by clapping each 
other by the wrist or arm and then the ends pull in opposite directions. 

Mr. Ray saw a novel variant at Saguane called Otaroro usimiula danalo. A 
long thick laiulwo is placed on the ground, and pairs of boys sit ou the ground 
facing each other ; they place their feel and hands on the bamboo and then pull, 

Gomes of endurance.—At Hula wo saw boys sitting ou the ground with flexed 
legs bending hack their great toes with the index and middle fingers. This some¬ 
what futile amusement is culled l/rpits at S&guanc, Mr. Ihiv saw a boy lifted on a 
Stick, clinging by his hands and foot, body downwards; this is culled Otaririroordwt. 

Wcaaw at Hula a game I And it difficult to class. Two lioys clasp hands, a 
third boy puts his k-g over the joined hands, and they all walk about 

A twy is swung lengthwise by two boys, each of whom holds an arm uud a 
leg, and the following song is sung:— 

Karon auripuw i, ki/rm anripuna 
Atatmna nunujie nttrnpt daunaiio 
Dtreieaufiio arv dthukhikau. 

But hemoku kttiiokemoku u. 

Guessing games,—Mr, Ray records a hoys' game si Sagnane tallied Kero&ora, 
A ring is formed, by holding bands, around a blindfolded boy, who bus to catch one 
of the ring. The ring moves round and away from the player in tine centre, who has 
to natch one of the ring and guess his name; if he rails in muuing the boy tin ring 
re-forms. The player whose name is correctly guessed is bltudfohkd in Ids turn. 
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Another guessing game seen by Mr. Kay, also at Saguane, La c^Ued Sipi. He 
thinks, from a remark made by the late Bev. .Fames Chalmers and the sumhmty of 
the unnie wui game, that this game is introduced, being a varmtiou of limit L vc 

81 PI T«wr of buys sit on the ground one i*hind the other with strongly fl«ad knees, 
the feet of each boy being by the loins oi the boy in front, and ins liaiuls are 
placed between his legs. An outside player posses along the line apparent!} IP* mg 
Lie small article to ouch of the sitters, but in reality only giving one object to a 
single w Another outsider bos to Qnd the object- After each g«*» the ast boy 
«** In front. Perhaps this game would bo better classed as a- Hide and find game. 

Games of hide tmd find. -Mr. .1. Bruce, of Murray Island. informed mo of a 
game that is called JVhn demimer, or " Louse searching." It is played by men and 
women. Two sides arc arranged, and they nil kneel in a ctnsh* on the Hatub One 
person, who is blindfolded, puts his bead down Olid one of the ot her side pudr* 
from his head a louse, which is then hidden in the sand lu the centre of the circle. 
All the players begin to sing and beat the ground with their hands, except tho imm 
from whose head the louse wits taken, whose business it now i* to scorch for U, ha 
succeeds jo finding it one from the other side has to put Ids head down and do the 
searching. Should the man fail to find the louse one of the other aide shows it to 
him and his able has to remain in until some one has been successful in the search. 
Tho one who finds the louse eats it. 

A variant in called Pone demimer, or "Eye searching,” the crystalline lens of a 
fish is hidden in tho sand instead of it hiinse. 

A sotnnwlint similar game is played in Korea, whore a small object is hid m 
tho ground; it is there called <■ Gorpw searching." "Thing hiding" is a p-pnlar 

gaum in Japan. , . , , . . ,,, 

Both sexes play a game by the light of the full moon in winch food « hidden 

i« the bush for others to find. I saw this game played in Murray Island in 1S89. 

Hunting games,—At Vniloa I saw boys playing games that mimicked the 
hunting expeditions of their fathers, a pig hunt and a kangaroo drive were Tory 

realistically acted. , 

The 11 kaiigawMi “ jum[>€Kl libout on tlifl gtnsa ami some hid umlr* tauj 1 

were stalked nnd surrounded by - men." a rush was made and the flying kunpiroos 
wero chased all ever the ground, man and kangaroo would tmuhle about in close 
embrace, the latter giving characteristic vigorous liaekward kicks with his legs, 

The " pig*" walked idauit on all fours’—hands and feet, and were chased by 
“ men *' with Bticks to represent apeere. When the men camo close to the pigs, the 
latter jerked their heads sideways with an upward inoTcmeut. as if trying to rip up 
tbo men with their tusks. The pig wm eventually captured, and two men brought 
a pole,and the pig clasped it with his hatida and hooked bis knees over it. his body 
banging down, and so, like a tied-up pig,lie wim carried to n pines where some 
boys bail kid sticka uuross one another to represent a tire. The pig was placed on 
this amid much laughter. 
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Games mimicking cermnoideit— At Vrifeaa mirulosrof children played their 
tiit-s for ub tu ivitiicti, siul towards the end of tboiItOTooii several lxjyBal®uu «i 
the in selves fur ^cnue time, and when they returned they presented n remarkable 
appearance. They had bound round their bodies and limbs strips of green or sere 
banami leaves, and looked for all Hie world like miniature knights of old in leafy 
anuour; the head was entirely covered, the leaves in Home cases being prolonged 
above into a long spike. itaps bung down from all the head-pieces like frillctJ eapefl. 
One or two lays iittd a fringe round the waist, ami all had leaves radiating from 
their ankles which gave them a very curious appearance. I si tally Lhu hands were 
swathed in green bauds, anil in some the bandaging of the right arm was continued 
on to a stick held in the liand, so that the whole was continuously swathed. 

The boys thus grotesquely accoutred chased the girls nljout and made them 
scream. The naughty little fellows were, aa a matter of fact, mimicking the 
futaarL 

We were informed that in this district of British New Guinea the villages are 
divided into two main communities, each with its own chief, one is the usual head 
man, the other is the tif it (at tabu Ji chief. It is his business tn pat tifu on 
coconuts, aret-a-mite, etc., if ho sets signs of failing crops. Members of the other 
community than that to which the afu thief belongs* have the rcfipormbility of 
seeing that the q fit in observed, and some fourteen or fifteen men tulle, i fulmri 
constitute a sort of constabulary, and every evening they go round the village 
armed with clubs and disguised with masks, or covered up with leaves bo m to i<« 
unrecognisable. At Waiuta all tire enforcers of a tabu wear masks attached to 
enormous cloaks of leaves; at luawi and Veifim they paint the face and (rover up 
part of the body, but they sometimes wear masks; at AJplana they cover over the 
whole body with leaves, as the hoys did at \ eifau 

Very important and sacred ceremonies, mainly connected with the initiation 
of lads into manhood, and other functions relating to the social and religious life of 
the men ore a indue ted in secluded areas in Torres Straits, Among the Western 
Trilics these sicred spots are (railed h rod, and they are tabued to women, children 
and all non-initiates. There is a peculiarly interesting head in Yam Island, In 
which were the only Lotem-shrincs l have come across; in the fenine island I was 
shown a spot in the scrub where the small lioys used to piny at trend, mid they had 
collected little heaps of clam and other shells, some of which they had also painted 
red, in imitation of the plain runt ruddled sheila that form so conspicuous a tea Lure 
in the fartxl of the men. 

Game or divination. Kttko .—This is n game that is played by girls only. They 
plait coconut leaves into it basket-like head-dree.*. which they further decorate with 
gaily coloured leaves and flowers, or they may simply twine leaves or vines round their 
heads like a garland, Thov rush into shallow water, and os they form into line, each 
one places her hand on the nbmdder of the girl in front of her, and they repeatedly 
aing Kvfco koko w- vgeh, keeping time to the music by bobbing their heads up 
mid down. Koko literally means " U> cany on il»* back," like the way a mother 
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curies her child. Kaip is u small bivalve mollusc used for raping M «te- 
^ » a larger shell that comes from New Gninefl. and is used for armOar 

|f 11 After the girls have finished promenading and splashing in the water, ibty 
return to the wid-beadi and ait down in a ring; each oka « email pwe of 
eh are mil in each hand, and then poshes her hands backwards and forwards 11. the 
sand Singing all the white K'<pi hum* gavttl ffCp. A% is charcoal; 1 could not 
discover any meaning for the other words. The girl, then withdrew their hands 
from the aand, and holding them up examine the pa line, which arc hkdy to «: 
striked by the charcoal and by chalky particles in the coml *t™ml U the 
charcoal leaves two marks on tho pabn of the hand, they say,« Ah ! £* has killed 
11 man,*" They then begin again. 

Hound singing gamcs—The following is the mourn l wxoxfoA of the game 

described hv Captain Barton on pp. 27 J. - 1 h . t 

Xankim.-^A number of children sit in a circle very dose together ;, each holds 
the index finger of Ids hands upwards closing the thumb and other fingers, with 
one hand he clasps the index finger of Ids other hand or that of another child a; 
by this means a column of hands b made, the uppermost having its index finger 
pointing upwards. One child who has bis right hand disengaged taps the 
uppermost index finger transversely—all singing . 

Korikini korikini htpa ranrirauri nrnriri arianti 
Stick up finger (ditto) meting look «t look 

EmJtMna btrigamu. at 

Take *w»y Gager your armpit in 

Th, permit tad is tta remn«e,l »..d pl»«J «"** tie «mpi. «f the 
Mint side, whun nil ta« tlicit tads under Uisir stml»ls,U™ sums child gmllj 
scratches each hand m rotation while singing:— 

pika pika Jh'aJbt pa 

tiaiifr du/f htibi f>& 

Kin 1 m«fo—Th e players sit very close together and pinch up the skin of the 
hark of each other's hondo-tl* slightly flexed hands being pkeed one on the top 
of the other—the whole column is swayed up and down to the following *mg 

JG»ttW« kmunate 

Pinch fiodt (ditto) 

Lektrakkim matatca 
[.ooew it (name “f a vara.) 

J fttakda am olio 

{iiMiif* cf n yam) n»a 

Malauli malnvli pdaia polai 
Baky baby yellow 

Another ftMw mtf. *• Mr. Itajr bf 
Utafcta wlta. W> (.*»'”> W**#« <J “’ 

jxrfefUi. 
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ftHtoL—WJieD this is finished the Lop hand b plaice*t palm uppermost with 
extended fingers fit the bottom of the column. The song is repeats! until nil the 
hands are placed ona on the top of the other. Sometimes the two hands uf a 
player ate placed aide by side, the others being placed on the tup of these, fill the 
hands are then raised up and down. One chiM with a disengaged hand gently 
ups the uppermost hand three times with the index linger holding it verticiilly 
downwards and sings 

Tmtoi & Mum 

TllJfye lirnw tap 

Kta ftai nun&pa&u u 
Enr bin ilk hold him 

At the end of the refrain the lapped hand is removed, am! the nearest ear of 
the next player is field by it When nil the hind* are rdco^i:d f and all the ears 
are held, the players swing forwards and backwards, pull the ears liEird and sing:— 

Mcktri aria 
Pull cme luj’ ■ L liicf 
Kikti aria 

This con times until one of the players gives in. (Plate XXIX, Figs. 3 and 4) 

The worth for the ear-pulling may apparently be varied* ns some children 
once eang 

Wapuri pqto 

Kaui pfiio i a i 

In one form of the game the hind that m tapped, and thereby released, 
clutches hold of the hair of the neighbouring child; finally both the hands of each 
child grasp the hair of the child on each side, and the bodies sway furw&rda and 
backwards. The words sung arc 

Vfipyti iini ktiukrto 
Hald pluck 

Mr. Hay saw the Kortiini game played at Saguane, where it b called JCvkt\ 
We could not d$Bf&vcF this aeries of ganscs on Yule Island* 

tlr Walter Eoth in Bulletin, No, -I, of his very vain aide monograph on Xurlh 
Qua s nnk '» d Elhn^rapktf (Briabm tc, 1902 ), deeori \ >es amlogpua games from 
* +i<iktowa* Cape Bedford, and the Mclvor Bivov One is an imitative search fur 
honey* m une phase of which all the cupped hands rest Oil One another. Another, 
which represents "entehmg eodratooe/* begins with the first phase of Kbiknl 
1 he indices in Lius game 14 represent eacktu-iL^ sitting one atiove the other on a 
branch of n Ir^e," but the Subsequent phases are dHTerunt, A somewhat giinilm 
game from the lower TnHy River represents a bean Lice, nud each kind a bean ; the 
hitter axt guthifed in rotation by the girl or bov who directs tbc game, pinch[tig 
up the skin on its dorsum.'* 

A rather strange fanning game, Ttrtuiuu, is played in Murray Island by men 
and women during the north-west monsoon. One party visits another, and the 
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visitors fan the relents, who loll luxuriously on mat* food being given by the 

Utter to the former. A return fanning visit is paid- 

lll0 Murray Islanders also form themselves into serenading parties. AW, at 
the beginning of the south-east monsoon, visiting various villages in succession. 

Those aiul other games and amusements of the Torres Straits Islanders will be 
described at length in vol. iv of the fiqxnis of the Cambrulge Anthropological 
Eepeditwn to Tom* Straits. 
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OK TEJTA FOLK-LOIlli 
By tije Key. X Jett£. S.J. 

StOBY-mUNC, among the Ten'a* is considered quite on accomptiehnimL AVith 
whut success tlu^y cultivate the art—if art it may l*s tecmod-^I shall leave the 
reader to judge for himself alter he has perused theee pages. I shall endeavour 
to present a selection of Trat'a tales, sullidcnt to give a fair idea of their folk-lore. 

Story-telling is commonly resorted to m an entertainment to {urns away the 
long winter evenings* TLe formula, which atmont invariably concludes these 
narratives, evidences ihm purpose; the narrator m nds up hi* tale by stating that 
lie 1ms "shortened tho winter.” The entertainment is highly relished. These 
overgrown children eiyoy the stories as touch as our little ones their nursery 
tales, and pretty much after the same fashion they half-helieve in the reality of 
the facts related They may have heard the legend scores of times, they may be 
aido to toll it themselves; their interest is mot the leas for their knowledge of it. 
The stories are never stale to them, never old or Llreacone. The season during 
which the story telling is at its height is the first part of winter, until the 
celebrations of the raid-winter festivals are passed, t.c ti for about sis weeks, from 
the beginning of 1 December to the middle of January. The ontertainmrat iis 
always an improvised one; no previous arrangement is made. It takes place in 
the dark At the usual hour, viz. p about nino o'clock T the inmates of the cabin go 
to Isedp that is, stretch their blankets on the floor and roll themselves in them, all 
around the house* their heads to the wall j generally ten, fifteen or more i sleep 
thus in one house. The Imt one to go to bed pute out the light-, and darkness 
instantly takes possession of the place. Every chink is, at this season, well 
caulked, for the cold is intense; heavy Curtains, made in our civilized days of old 
gunmy*socks, hung on the outside of the windows* to prevent the formation during 
night of a heavy frost on the inside of the panes, and excluda the very faintest 
glimmer It i* then that someone suggests, M Let us have a story S 11 And after some 
hesitations and entreaties, anyone that u hm a story " begins Politeness requires 
that after the first sentence, generally very short, the listener*encCimige him with 
the aerial mterjeGtiom mnif which h used only for this special purpose* The 
following sentences are also usually followed by an encouraging anni f from some 
of the listeners, and usually the whole narrative is thus punctuated, every now and 
then, by the <tnn% of approbation. 

The story-teller speaks slowly, in a sort of mysterious undertone, which 
contributes, together with the darkness and the wonderful character of the facts 
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presented, to cast a sort of a wo on thy audience. As the story develops, the 
interest increases; peals of laughter, ex clan unions of commiseration or disgust, 
re Hoot ions on the characters and actions described, conjee lures as to what is going 
to follow, soon cross each other from all quarter*. The intense interest and 
excitement then displayed I cannot better compote limn to the impressions 
manifested by the audience in our theatres. IL is the same display, although on a 
reduced scale. 

It happens, of course, that the story is long at times, and the n (unitor 
uninteresting; in cotisequence he puts his audience to sleep, and may stay for a 
while talking in the dark to no earn but his own* But, os far a» my experience 
goes, this very seldom happens, and, as a rule, the most lively interest is displayed 
by the whole audience until the very end. 

TJio darkness, required as a condition .riiw >{*'4 now of the story-telling, Iuuj 
considerably hampered my efforts to obtain specimens of the folk-lore, A few 
times, indeed, finding myself unable tu scribble in the dark, 1 mode an attempt at 
striking a match and lighting a candle, but Medusa’s I tend could not have 
produced u worse effect. Both narrator mul uudhmce were petrified into a 
desperately silent mood, and not a word was obtainable after thaL I hud, 
therefore, to trust to my memory for the main facta of the tale, and by flint of 
persuasion induce the story-toller to repent them piecemeal during the following 
days. The texts T have thus obtained are not quite as rich in detail as the original 
story, 1 am confident, however, that they faithfully present the genuine story 
couched in genuine Ten's, having put them to the test by reading them aloud 
to groups of natives, who declared that they understood them perfectly. 

The stories are designated in the Upper dialect by the term, kSdoh-ttldloi, 
which is an incomplete phrase, meaning, "In old times, it is said.” and form n lit 
formula of introduction, eomewhat as in English, "Once upon a lime.“ The Lower 
dialect call them roloih, which seems to lw a prejier word meaning " story," and it 
has the connected verb, ref/ZoiA, I tell a story. 

They 'nay tic divided into three dosses. First, the home stories, that are 
perfectly insignificant and wenmiigless. Hie first tif thus© quoted hereafter 
belongs to this class, They are used by a Lory-tellers who wish to shirk the task 
and tlare not openly refuse when requested, especially when ins intently encored 
after an interesting relation. Also, when a story-teller at the beginning of his 
narrative finds the audience irresponsive, and does not receive the customary 
nnat. instead of stopping abort and dropping abruptly, lie winds up after a few 
se n to n e** , and concludes bis story in this peculiarly insignificant form. 

.Second, the myths, or stories connected with facts acknowledged as having really 
happened; tho second, third and fourth of the following stories are of this class, 
They present the mythology of the Ten'a, intimately connected with what may lw 
considered as l heir historical records, They are especially di Hi cult to obtain, and 
the natives are very reluctant to lei them bo token in writing. 

Third, stories analogous to our works of fiction, having tm relation to historical 
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events or personage^ and often modified by the narrator. T}my may serve to 
illustrate native customs and to give an insight in the Ten'a thought, but make 
no preb&Oce to butodeal evaetnessL The fifth story* in the following series, is a 
sort of transition between the myths and the tales of this last group, and partakes 
of Latin The subsequent tales am decidedly fiction. Stories of ibis description are 
more easily obtained than the myths, but the inane stories am l>e bud fur the inking. 

The titles which T have given to theni are generally obtained from tlic natives 
themselves It will be remarked that many words, such m " rfiit^,” **t& IV% TP 
"rftntSii/' M fefotiySl" (pronounced in the Lower dialect, 1 arfirfiyet”), eta., are 
capable of various renderings. Their meaning is grcntlv influenced by the context. 
Often they arc mere expletives, comparable Lo the particles Ee, jap, j€ t etc,, of the 
Greet 


NfbtsukfiblVIL 

Thd gramtaiotber nad bur grandson. 

m+wamp. i&ia. ms Uy* kfin te-rsm 

jV ^rfiTjLbciithc r ncid-l^T gr^nnfrw-n ntaj* Hrr gramLivn firawi**! gets, A-prairtv ken 

(or willow-grrm&e) 

fitHlfh TsSvfirotsS kde nonl£ler£jL TsSvcmt^e to 

■ *■ 

Ilc-hL^ (with nn nrrow). And-thim the^ fire* wood Im-slink (limney And-thiu ht» 

tauMJa tsc toy! roderSlo, tso uu-rudfikoD. 

grandmother to in 4he'underground-house h^teoi^fiyk^vDad, and lied (ire. 

TtHJiikfida d-rtml-kerS ttllh. “L^yfh, kftnt£, M to tsukal 

The-prame-chii'lccii LLe-putto-ruut-oiK-i-itkL u It-ifr-fat, it freeiiw," his pnndmipcher 

(wil lolr-gniUM) 

SbiL T&c ye ySr oi-kSnfton. Tsfiyero ko tsukul 

he-Aiy^hx Jbd her davn-in-lrwtil |iQ-pu(tsii 9 gie-i&-A-<tiik A ad-thus thm gramlmothpr 

mcdfkfldn ArH to kuya itntiatfkoih. T^eyemtse me kflya l^kit 

a-apmr with her grand34*1 ujitdr-a-lhrLi^at. And-then her grand*™ u\t 

to-dler&L tsfiycrotee tsfibft Mtse l.&-dleraL TsGyflfotoe me tanked ye 

ftwbup. and-thim Jt-gpruce 4 mi on up-lu?-fled. And-thim Mr gruHhnotbflr it 

y nr m-uJyo* t se y all tSnfil tJflf. TMSyerot&e: J, T« tikS la, yfi y tir taSu 

b&neath t-iuic, and hegau-lo Mbit- A ml-thus 1 ^ Grandmother, from-Mow 

E&ifnhm," yfdm* Ts^yerotse te tmik&l tiufcftfc kSrifttlet; 

louk-ai-m*/ 1, hr ^vij-iu ber, And-ihu* bii grBDdm-itlM-r'ft qvo hfi-ahot-nD-im>w (in), 

tseyeroisa no-iio-nilerAl, tseyerotae rilttrAith irfitflySl kfiystr 

aiu! Ujim ibiwu-a^aLii 1 Ihi-OimI,. and-thu* k-vni-A^iii|. Tfu'u &-village 

nfyOp tsSyerotac me tsukal ma ka nfya TsSyeretse mo kfiyo 
andihttH hu grandmother him after came- A ad-time her gntwdson 

yar lort^ *" Kun s$or tli danfitfiib^ te koy fllni. TsSyerotae 
ia-a-bmin ll “ Fin? raa io nut brinf? t " hor gmndvm AM&y*4a AmS-tliua 

kiln-djtlekonS yor tli danfftun r tae te koy JiitirSii, tik&i SrS, 

n-hurnmg-*iifcbi*r lifr-io out he-lirtragli^ nnii hrr gruidfoa ahe-kibvdt a-wtick with, 

tm ySdfikon. 

and ihei-b»iirni-hiiiL 
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Free Tuans lation, 

A grandmother and her grandson were living together. One day, as the 
young man was getting some firewood lie shut a prairie-chicken (willow-grouse), 
When lie Imd brought his wood home and lighted the lire, he put the chicken 
(grouse) on a stick to roast. When it was cooked he put a piece of it in a dish, and 
placed it before hi&grandmother, saving, "It looks good and fat." IlnL the old 
woman, seringa spear, made it throat at her grandson. Whereupon he took to 
flight, and climbed on a spruce tree. The eld woman came to llm foot of it and 
began to chop it down. •' Granny ! ” he cried to her, 1 look nt tne From down 
there"; and, as she did so, he shot an arrow in her eye. Then he speedily let 
himself down and ran uwny to n neighbouring village, the old woman pursuing 
after him. Whan she came, he was already in a house, eo ahe shouted to him 
from the outside, M Bring me some lire." And he brought her a burning stick, but 
she killed him with a dub and burnt up Ida body. 

Note. 

*"Nil-tsukulayu,” The reciprocal pronoun," nil” prefixed to the plural of a word 
expressing a relation of some kind, denotes both terms of the relation. Thus, 
“ tsukfdn” meaning grandmother, the other term of Lite relation is the 
grandchild, " kbya,” and the plurals, “ Lsnkuiayu, kayaks," preceded by "nil," 
denote the grandmother and the grandchild, "nil-tank fdayu or uil-ktiyaka. 
In like manner, the plural of " kfln" huelniud, is " kduku"; and tlmi of ■■ ’ot," 
wife, is "'okahence u married couple is designated either by. " nil-kmika" 
or by K nit-oka.” Here the other person is known to be u grandson, imt it 
granddaughter, from the following of the story, but also from the Ten a 
custom. A grandmother will adopt her grandson, nut her granddaughter, 
liecause she tikes the child as a help for the work, and there is nothing that 
the girl could do which the old woman could not do herself. But the boy can 
perform all the tuakrt whig)), by custom, are reserved to men, and urn not 
therefore within the pale of the old woman’s attributions. .Similarly, a 
grandfather will adopt a granddaughter, not a grandson, for the sumo 
reason. 

" toon kudu” a prairie-chicken (willow-grouse), a bird of the pheasant family, 
eimilter than either the grouse or the ptarmigan. Its flesh is entirely white 
when cooked. 

“ u-Tom-keri'-ltlih," literally, something wits planted in the ground to (the fowl); 
the word Is used only to express this mode of cooking, which is common 
among the Te&’a, whore a camp-lire is available. FShIi, fowl, ducks, musk-rats 
and occasionally dices of deer and bear meat arc thus roasted by the fire. 
The birds ami musk-rats are previously cleaned and spread open, the stick 
being driven through so as to keep them in position. The lls.li are not emptied, 
hut the stick is passed through Lbe flesh arid backbone, and must not 
Toil. XXXTTIX x 
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penetrate the entrails; the mouth of the flail \% tied with a atrip of willow 
bark. 

" medfkflda p " & spear. The TorTa use three kinds of spear, one io kill bears, 
another to spear fish, and the third to open the water-hole in winter. This 
one is here meant, and the won! used, though applicable to the others, b 
proper only for it It ta a pole, at least 6 feet long, a! the end of which is 
fastened, in our days, a piece of Iron or steel from 12 to 20 incises in length* 
Tins was formerly a piece of hone or of stone, 

+p kfiu bot ill danHtoih/’ The ending totii murks a singular, as if she said* a fire, or 
a burning stick : it also Implicit that the thing spoken of is actually burning. 
The young mail's readiness to comply with the grandmothers injunction well 
illustrates the passive obedience of the young Tcn'a to any one older than 
himself* No one hut a Tcu'a boy would have obeyed she summons under the 
circumstances; but, in a Ton’n. this obedience is the only course that could 
lie expected. 


Totson. 
The Karen. 


Kfiyfir rukArtirn rulln, teCdSnL Tfta'a Ion. Kosk^non rogetft kftn 

A-village large there- ca, w® say, People are-many, A-hoiine largo n ivo 

rUlan, SSt r&\t6 f jutilt, tsorotfyfi yitseni, ketlkfl.1- 

there-iiL There and, rirerwmxk, the duo* on-thui-HiilL’-X a-hhinket'iR-ffprrcuL 

K^n fifi A m3 tor rilMn? TsarftHe nWludlctlS yurru. Rflnrfrn 
Wluit prh^|iti it under tlsore i* t Arid tliey-»tay thereabout- Strange 

so aflt&^IKEfofo: taarfil-kcdenfillet^u^tse 15-rfidSyur. tet= yfiur r4lt3 f 

tlie-Bim tiAs-beeu-Joflt: 5 *mg^r k u^-rbirk it-koBhromt, and titrre 


kftn yel ru- kSrefh fzfttfi ts£ kS-Tiefdtfdai. 
fires wiili ihey-usftke-light and they-go-mhoutv 

Tsirftl-kMfm AHettfts-tBo-ruy An tS-nlt&l tlL 

in g-only-diirkiLts* lin rk iUluis-lwgtin to-be. 


Km jiedftbst Lo-rfimlr ? 

Here how fltiail- wr.'thi 1 

Ron ten, tetfellK 

Suddenly f the-eld- women 


ti-mdtfnl: 11 KiS-tetnft ton ft ftrfl b£i no-Trulkut ? §t IntiSn temft 1 

u Who UK fnr Lhe-ann dmjbtakp-bwk / |d Rot who! 


tfi-rfin&rifa Mtn. Itfiutifn lurikorot^n n dflftyH Iftm; kdekflnon 

thfl pot> Suddenly ihe people chsitleh* muni thtdintme 

ta rarflo, vutllt Itlkfilf rSm 11 Tflurfiyi: 

in Umy-brcmgbg riv«midi the aprewl blMihet to. u The^tUngi in exvl^oge for 

t-Snft ftro bo flk6 ko-nfluftirriyfital lute u5dftu: 

ok for ike-nun in-twrob-of dy.about," they -ray ^ HuL tm: 

rutAoAM tflo-r&zika, Tft-rftrlnl til uo-rii>3nf!5 tctlfktrfn. 

ho-<h**tiot-Htir iiut^oEL Wherefore out they-brought aliens Wk entirely 

Kb ken t* y& rSl 4#6 relnUuIh. irs It JMycinf kun: 

H«re wkat lb*y bint io mue^givey perhaps? They-say-to-hiiii bJso : 
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not^rkS UfFtPlSlrSk nfirft" rlyftnl £riinlvM nitSInoii; ,p &.%** 

two wc-j+hnll-kilb you-for*’ 1 tliej-ny-iu-liln , i. Then Iie-raovHj : w Y*nj** 

nL Twe kekur yra r5i^UUl T flti p y£n-ll£yftnts£ W-rift-rirfllSr* 

Ih,-ku<L Anti fat only thuj4wgiui- Ifl-f&ed them, befog fat they^iadithmn, 

tsis rnrur^rutt, tse nl-rjriiuftot], t»£* rurALlIjilts, 

find they-k tiled-lhiiiii t and Ui&y^akthem-LD-pi«ceA, am* tl«y-lKill«l 4 b*fn t ant] 

rftyS-yfirSToiL THAriU'kt<lCufili2ti£ts4tn tit nfjS yur-nydftrft 

they-fed-thcui-to-liinj. Tbo-darkat-fcft-dark-pJiiOti out (of) fee-went and somewhere 

lUfrftUAfe, teB nfiiorti JJMftr add ? R5nLeu yilkoih IftMn, 

he^begaB-to-fly,, and he- wjih- flying* Whither perhaps^ Suddenly ndight he^porceived, 

LsantHt- tf^ral-ktHjKJiftH^tlJfcs-teu tvyf-iM nfttOk, yftftii kiln lnriltok. 

mid tlitj-darkiitttJwkrk-pLftOe rnu-ffMu he-fk+w* thither too li*?-0e*w. 


IMutfn kftyftr nut Ok; y£t rStdku uiflltdk. FtSutOn sultlu 

LTneipoctedly ( u>) a vilhgE^ hu-flfw ; ihuru over he woa-Hying. And-then a-woiujin 

lift td 6k o nuku dlr£*St; viitift tAk&nkfti 

lM-ciLitifiil wulvv iu-44&rdb'tif duwn-lhetank waygoing; rtvarwardfl (at) the-wntei-hole 

ta utfl^iiun, IfouUm ft! y6zS ft-ltlSt tsfi yE 

water ahe^n-gan-to-drink. Suddenly A^jrciee-boLJgli tiiu&LL fco-bocaino and it (fcho water) 

jT kfinld6rfrfti Kit itEnyfidl t£lrt>i h ti p Ir4* futea y£ y! nu-TdedslriikU p 

m hc-felbdowji. Away abe-pLmh^"k-pfte»i ui*Taia p but it in agaiiidtr^om^btck, 

rutfkitt yS yEl tu ridSntfjl* T^niVt3J%& p tad rfidw 

and mt-last it vc-ic.li water ahe-drank, Up^he-went-back, and in (the bom) 

ti&-fdByo» fcitf yfir bWflt/i P ftrErflyEi m£ yt tin*& rOiftiLluL 

tthfi-w^nt-bftck, and anything nm-nti, then her in a-chlld tbert-begatt4o*bt 

{ = nothing happen*) 


Ts£y&tftsS luVrrtrfhfttu TsSyEKstkfl yftkauyfirii ko^t?it%5j yur 

Aud-tluta diebreught-forth. Aiid-thn* tbl- Why began to- walk ; *.iner (thing*) 

ko-rutfiltlB. ban ttfinl IStlfiyS, Pits kiV-tla, 

nviH^ tCHLTm-y aUiit, (nt) We-ninther* pillow tlie-things-That-im, tW ba-^airiw-woiand. 

Ariiruytf yuul-yiiilft r&nfl'Sn, arm-iivd so ltUflu, tse 

Hi ,iu np-ri^r-tivcrwartl* lut-lmilra, ihen ihe-siiL Le-peraiviHl, and 

yfllnlk, ymjHit ai-ygufon, kd-yBlAl'On. Yu’inii 

hc tewk-Lt, ufT (from ih^ wall) Le-put-itj li«-bsi<jiii-toH!ioT*-it-»ricmiid, Awajr 

Jut tflyfifefi, royt ySrSMti Ban yn’SniS yfikB 

tJip. iii]i)«rgr(iund't! h l nuj li' uudci'i in-tlie-hul* Id mllid-iL Hii-mctLliDr away it-in-MidHir 

ruy! ruvO. tee ny-yfiliiik. Yfinl-yfitHt tiT-ao-ymrOii. Aruniyel 
Ln-lLD-Ltile went, mitl Iwoltdt-twck. Up-rif«r-ri<«iaudi ahM-ptaecd-it-Uct Then 


ko vakiuimit tAltsir, Bum i " tAlt'k. . Int>* fltsir. 

Uiat littk-one lw«ati'to-ery. Ei*mother: J, hl»^ 1 ' , elie-aaj^to-liini) bm 

Aruruyol raS-ln k^ukeu t£-y@tal; " STOiiI-niittU si- Bi’finl 

Tbea bw-naEe o»e «y»-o|-liim * “ Up-ristu-rifftwardi tlie-tun U»t » 

(±* my l her a btotL^r) 

kilt. riStAn 11 ; lS-d£mT. Aturuyel ko yakanyoaa tSdlCHi. Ban 

(he) want*, perhaps "j he-eam Hi«b that liKle-«ne «ld-"Hey Uu-iuether 
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so tdnik to fclo-no-jorf'on. ITo jahmptt 

tV--Hun took and har-duld (die-^veuUbiirk-ta That lilto-nne 

ko-no-yctaron: yu'ajia Hi tfly§k£ royi no-yer&b&tt 

began - tivcam''iHiroimEi^piii : away the-«nVmifflf unJ^f iii-tlifr-liflle hMTjlM4tugaiiL 

Ya Ita royi r^yo: yu'flt rfittf-rMotffn m y£r£ on, to 
It after m-the-hole he-weui r there vhere-there-ln-a-paiKAgB ml hfc-hroaght-it, and 

tittyT tifftoK tti yfinfon. Ko yakaujoza totson a-n5-J!£I5t; 

the-eiitra^ce awsy-fram out h&pm-it. Hiat HtUe-oflo a-raven he-became-again : 

ve yel no-lt*>k r to nu-nfitftrLL TH kfiyar ye yol tiu-nfltok: 
it with ho-flenr-hack, and be-vM4ving'bKk. Ilh Tillage (to) it with hr-flww-back : 

noftkoroL&i’d tlo-no-yer^n, Aruruyef nVoo-ruJllltt, to H oStftS" 
the-people bc-gave-l t-tok - to, Thao it- WM-light-again, and u ttmnka,* 

i£y£tnL YSt-ruttfriki ko totsoit yutlit tsuriUIya rnkSliS, yet 

thr-y-a^y-lii-hsm. TlstrfflJlflf thin rareu riverwanlH thedoor iniirle-of, th^re 

ntoo-ideyo* Yet ra ye tor no-kRl&r&kul* Kota, roih 

he-returned. There they him upon ^pread-agaiit’a-blanket That fi a l l j tbe-wfntcr 

ron nSiSttklb. 

n-part-of Tha**-<hcwwL 


The B^fes, 

There was it large ami populous village, says the old tradition. A big house, 
stood in the place, mid near the door* between this and the river, a blanket. was 
spread r>n the ground, What could there bo under it? People wens gathered 
around it. A strange thing hail occurred: the sun had disappeared, and Jill was in 
the dark; they had to light their way with torches. WhuL was to lie dhue? it 
was dark all the time. Then the old women began to say : ap Who will get back 
the mn for m J*' But who indeed ? Then* was hoIhhIv to do it 

Well, the people began to carry things into the house, quite a pile of things, 
as a gift to the one under the blanket. Then they said to him, +l You go and fly 
about to geL back the uim»and w o will give you alt these" But it was of no avail: 
he did not budge. So they took pdl the things hack. Then they said to him: 
41 What if we kill two dogs Fur you?" Thb time be .stirred : M Yca," ssid he, and 
ho they liegaii to tod the dnga cm fat only, and made them very fat. Then they 
kille^t them, and out them in pieces, and boiled them, mid fed him with thorn* 

immediately he started to fty out of the darkness, flying along, Whore was 
he going to? Suddenly he saw a light, and flying towards it he emerged out of the 
dark* Ho hud com© to a village, and over it he hovered. There euine a beautiful 
woman, going down the bank to got mum water. At the water-hole she licgan to 
drink. 

AH of a sudden the raven was imDsfonnod into a tiny Ispruce-lcaf, which fell 
down in the water the woman was drinking. She pushed it off, again and again, but 
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every time it came back* and at i flat she swallowed it with the water. She went 
hack to the bouse, and, not having had any intercourse with any man, alie liecame 
pregnant, and, in course of time, gave birth to a child, When this child was old 
enough to l»egin to walk, he would play with the things that were in the house, 
dragging them around. lit! used to take thing* frotn under his mother'd pillow, 
and carry them here mid there. 

Once, looking in the south-east corner of the house, he saw the mi i there in 
the corner, He took it, brought it into the middle of the house, and began to move 
it abouL the place. Then he rolled it into the underground tunnel. toward the 
entrance. Weeing this, his mother went into the tunnel after it; ehe brought it 
hack and replaced it in the south-east comer. 

Then the child beg&H to cry. 11 Hush' ** said his mother to him ; but he cried 
noise the baa One oF Ins uncles said i i€ I think he is crying for the sun, there in 
the southeast corner/' And the child said : 4 'H& \ " (=Yes)t So the mother took 
the mm and gave it buck to her child, and again he began to move it about; again, 
lie rolled it into the entrance tunnel, following after it, and soon enough he had 
lifted iL up through the entrance-hole, and placatl it on the outside of it 

The child then resumed the raven form, and Look its flight, carrying Lhe sun. 
Ho went on, Hying; until he reached his vilbige. There he gave kick the sun to 
his people, ami they thanked him : it- was daylight again. 

After that he returned to his place, by the side of the door, towards the river, 
and they covered him again with the blanket. 

That Is all. 1 have chewed off si good hit of the winter. 


Notes* 

“ Kfek^nCn/' a big house, properly the maetmg-hoiisc, where dances and 
s-elebrnLions of all kinds took place. There was one in each village, and it waa 
large enough to hold the entire population, and at bind as many more guests. 
In old timed all the winter dwellings were underground* and consoquently, 
also the ig koskouon/' for the celebrations are mostly held during winter* 
yflfcflt, riverwurdfeL To qjiibrsland this and the following narrative! it should 

should Iks remarked that the Tensas well as many other trills, make constant 
use of four designations of directions which practically answer to our cardinal 
points. They arc designated by the adverbs ; " til w nit,” upstream; IJ do p dot/ 1 
downstream; ,J tH, tilt* riverwanda; ' nPkd, n£k£t» PR landwards. For long¬ 
distance points i+ Hi, tlit ” are replaced by ** noise, uotset/'across the river, or 
"nil!* uumL ,p &cnm the sea ‘ and l+ n£ku p tuSkSt/’ are replaced by “nil 
ulf t,” beyond the hills, there being generally a range of hills running pa nil lei 
to the river. The following diagram illustrates these directions ;■ — 
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Adverbs of direction nrc always preceded by one of the prefixes : " a, jjo, to, 
yu "; “ a " mid " «y “ denoting the nearest (joint in the given direction, 
"yu" denoting the furthest, and "to" mir intermediate. Consequently, 
" a " and " no" are also used to poiut to any short distance. n yu/' to any long 
one, and “ to" to any that i» licit her remarkably long nor short. Intermediate 
directions arc formed by com burnt join*, exactly as wc say north-east, for n 
direction between north and east; they are (using the prefix “yu "); " yuLli- 
yunit" riverwarflH-mmtmm; "yiuioko-ymiit" iniulwanls-iipstreani; “yuueko- 
yudot," buidwards-iluwnstreaiu; " yutii-yudot," river wards^lownstream ; 

"yiinotse-ymiit," serous-upstream; u yunia-yuMt/' ovGrhilbiqietimiw, etc. 
These narratives being collected from (icupk living on the Yukon, where all 
Lhe settlements are, practically, on the north Lank, the general course of the 
river being tu the west. I shall consider, nit less the context should stand 
against it, that “yunit, limit, nonit, anil," are practically equivalent to east; 
"yudot,” etc., to west; “ yutlit, yuiiolsct, yuiimis," tu south; and " ynnekot, 
yunlet” to north. Bat these renderings are not to bo considered us expressing 
the inclining of the words * yutlit/ 1 etc, 

'■ teorGtlyi/’ tlio door, vk, p the opening or vacant space. In the andmgroimd house 
this is u hole in the gronud, by which one goes down to the entrance 
tunnel. 
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“ ketlkui," a blanket is spread. Tlie Ton’s word doca not imply a definite object. 
The ending kill denotes anything that can be folded in all directions, as 
blankets, clothes, tents, soils, etc. The indefinite pronoun ke, which begins the 
verb, mean* something undetermined; the whole verb Literally means: some¬ 
thing, of that kind of things which can lie folded in all directions, lies. 

" ken a ini me t<V rftliiu t " this r pies Lion invites the hearers to guess that the Raven is 
meant, because he usually figures th the stories as an individual careful to 
wrap himself in blankets. His identity will l« made <{uite plain by hi* eating 
dog-flesh, and the narrator will not need to mime him. In fact he is mentioned 
under Ids real tut me, " lutson," o nly tow ard* the close of the story. 

41 tsukilhi lA-nididL" The phrase may be inidi-rsLuod a* a singular: un old woman 
say# alaiut the cin-niu.sr.uncc*— then “ra" is the ipuilifier, and the verb is 
■■ ntdesui" or ns a phi ml: the old women say—then " ra ” is the pronoun of 
the 3rd person plural, mid the verb js “ de&ni." The old women are the (ages 
of the Ten's Lri Ires. 

" Ifktl nolcrkt!," two dogs. Here the personality of Raven Incomes manifest; only ho 
has such a voracious appetite, and would eat dog-flesh, 

“ takenkSt," the water-hole. 11 is well-known that in winter every Ten'u settlement 
keeps a hole open in the river-ice, where the daily supply of water is obtained. 
Hence it is evident that tire story relate a winter happening; 

“ynr to-rfita" literally: tilings are in some way; it simply expresses that nothing 
worthy of mention happens, hut all the narrator* took great pain* to explain 
to me that it implies that the woman did not have intercourse with a man, 
She conceived from tho spruce-leaf which she had swallowed 
“ yimT-yidliL,” see, above, the note on " yd tilt,** (p. 305.) 

“ lilt toy^liti." literally : under the entrance, t.r.,in the entrance-tunnel The winter 
dwellings of tho Ten's were formerly hair underground, the roofs only 
projecting above the ground. They bare two entrances, one through the 
chimney/ 4 htt-yi, 1 * or aperture at the culminating point of the roof; it is often 
iiged in the stories; the other through an underground tunnel some 10 to SO 
feet long, in which one had to crawl on all four#: a hole in the ground gave 
acre** to it at the other end. They were invariably oriented parallel to the 
river, the entrance being in the upstream direction. Among the upper 
tribes, however, the entrance seems to have been facing tho stream. Tho 
following rough diagram gives an idea of ius stiape ami arrangement:— 
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GROUND^PLAN 






£j*rA*wf 

/Ajv 



Mfiutek*€r 


\u our days the Fta'ii have universally adopted the white man's log-cid jin. but 
thty still retain the orientation of the old limes, a ltd consequently b*ve the 
door un the east side. Even this remnant of their former customs is, however, 
rapidly disappearing* 

M tSSh run rmlot ikiis." 3 f have bitten off, or chewed oEf* a part of the winter, ij. r my 
story has made a part of the winter pass unnoticed, fci Naletlkfta,” 1 have 
bilten or chewed, is the word used by Lho people of the upper tribe, and 
they invariably explain it as above rendered Those of the lower tribe, 
however, use “udeftte," and explain it as meaning: m short; m that their 
plinth: m rSih rOn nvkuts h means: a part of (.lie winter is short, or shortened* 
vi 2 . B by my narrative, I believe this to have been the primitive meaning, oven 
in Uie upper dialect form. Belli phrases allude to one of the main purposes 
of the story-telling practice, which is to pass away the long whiter evenings. 

I lie myth of the Hawn is one of the most universally rehearsed among thoTeiva 
tribes, The above text was given to me by Andrew Kenij^o, a native of the 
Koyukuk River, but l beard it, in almost identical terms, from Alexander 
Kakayidelaih, of Nulojifc* from Nicholas ^urarloh of Kuliag, and from Andrew 
t% of Itolu ketch aka L l bo seme wonderful feat of the Ituvcn is related 
with many others by Mu iVtrof among the myths of the Thliukot tribes of 
South-art Alaska (boo A Compilation oj Nanalixe* a/ EsplwaHon* in AhA a, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1000 ; p. 275). 
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ThisswsuoiuJ - ixmki ng-of-mui. 


Kt?l, 

to vo 11 

n-Sliln^iip tin*& 

ndint^. 

rir i 

A-i'nimg-maUj rich 

who-i.% mau in^-phtur-wliurr-therie um F 

or-30 b-he-staying* 

M^dirAka 

ton Hi nil 

kill! 

ridfiUitaC 

yianiin 

rSAli trGniigui 6 n 

Kin Tieph&w» 

fwr 


iUh-ntay ing. 

AtJri-sa (thi' nea) 

am! a-young-girl 

tddlEuti^n, 


ka 

tc-yuiEeufi'iln, 

filed 

nu-talkun, 

ffadrabJe, 

Klf'IJ 

for 

’who-ii-not.WTsbiug, 

llhqli est-of ia- crawing ^ in-a-cnnoe p 


toyoiwxiftl&i, Kulkiljl ldniuiT 11 iKWirtttkflt/ rdySderSoI, 

a ricli-iuftirs daughter. Young-wen m.tuy : 44 Let-na-iaku (marry) you," they- hcive-wiid -to-her, 

Trt Yilr tflyflnyf yfin riUte ku ^ fhtjj 

in rain, Seme rich-punplu only and Lhtsu wIiD-wcre Baymg'fti-tO'Ler ^ but 

*' n5d£t4 Pt nJ s tpfcx&y&tt TsttrfHiS ko kel kim. ko tovou: 

she-say* only. And thin vming-mmi al^u, thi* ridi-man : 

H SI ke flilfi mflko tirVm^Hu ti / 1 yltfinliltlliu 
,J I t™ periiap iu qu^Uif-bcr 1-^n^-ncm^ if,* he-hud-Lcj^da-tliink 

Ts£y£tida£* yfikft iiB-tdlkiiii^ mo -uznkd bi*nfhfiLi h in 5 

And-tb nd in^UCtt ot-hifT he- ha^-lH-gmaduH^unu^-^rv^ hbnephettri four* him 

yoi tAkUttirin. Eit no-nlbfiii* TbSt^; ” Nttfirfi tikis t fc*-ror 

with Then* be^nijed-niirGitui And: “ J dkall-tAku-yrm in order-that 

k5 WhntdkSnJ* y 6 !nl, Irfi. Int 8 ; # *NB tlfl t?!ilrSa i fllii T M 

buns t he-Jaya-to-bcTf in-vain. But : 11 You givings to r^n bnl I 

yShif, TeeyBrStaS yet kfltormSu m-tfitjUlodatl. KotJE, fcaH yl 

ahw-stkys-todmi^ And thun llier^ thpworrw thoy-aUrted-back. Nuw p llm-boat in 

nfI-TftdGy5 p noill tobfinii TobSnff r3dlt5yu r tGtJfkUuii* 

lie-ba^tepiKd-ayaiDp riywTwd* on tin-bwtdi. On-tbi , 1 tliQy-bvv-pnjiftnd, ull, 

ko iEjrj.ri/ 43 'il yvl n tsf.v^AUsr mii5d]tllr. T5rdno ii^ftkorStfinYi IfinnTi 

iIimo hin-ncpbcwii with t and that fcbey-stay, Meanwhile poopTtt m;mv 

Ur Ut- yOtoko LlOtfiknt rfidudliHie. Ts 3 rilt& 

out hnve-o^me, an d up on-iop-uf-thc-ljank And 

nlb^-kAyf-roiiSdlnOt^ Gi jsoltJlii fikd uo-nfdfitt trfi bJL 

thay-wire-shamed, the a wtunm tn-quc*t-i>f have-cn^nl in-ram tinea-who. 

T5rfiit5 vutTiko tBiii tor solt^n l$tfl p tG-t£n'u yflssil rittt&ltsiSn, 

Meanwhile up people itnutig aw>m*o uteri kilt,, her- child Uttte ahe -nun-ring 

[itkfiiIzA*jin f kle kcttfikeix Gdtu rnttC% ko yikfmyOiii: UViVduLfihiE r 
n-» K-uue, tii ill wk^ii mdciog^ Shy ud T thU baby: ahn-beguu-tc^my-to; 

"fidibi iS? SOMii ki [il-'niilGtii tJ* t 5 -tun ku w-ySdzJiii ? H 
kb Her vi hut-ut I A- woman wishing-for tbty-say if t wluiMbee thia my' child f M 

j9ni| rfrl yoniflfmtsG .iitUV-ku t^ytiuL ArurftySt 

Hhc-flii-H'tfrdtj by-whieh she fools-her il b iLhe «.\V^ -&o-Ui-Lyr. At-lbat-mum^nt 
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yfillridan k5 kflfi, tsSySribe tori'uyS yfinSkS ytik* 

fop-how t‘her the young-man, and-thu* the-paddle landwards iu-qneat-of-it 

"K5 kM to-lit tfiib, ei tfl-dTntnSn/' y4lnt. 

lie-held-nut; “ Thw upon pat-up, the OM-whrmt.yea-8ay, B he-say*-to iler, 

TseyCrii ya J&tai* to-yTtilSri. Tsey foots? 1? nftrfn& ui-y&iDtali, 

And-lhn* it upon ali<vpliu*;d-ber-iip, And thus himself behind h*.pl*t*d-b*r, 

ku kvlS. Tseyeruta? ni-ko no-tddkan, tee k5 m5-fisitk« 

Ihii young-man. And-thn* off luHanwi-agniu. and thoea ht«-nephew ■ 

kail ni-ku uji-tatailedati Toritoo ko tSn&gaiflit ko vfiko 

also Otf they-started. Meanwhile that young-girl the {one) m-quert-of-ber 

iio-nlkum'u, tn to notfiJyfi, Artirfiyia yutiT tiMnb 

he canoed-acrosi wtio. water fur nhe-st*rt«J-dowii. Jiwt-theit linmndi «n-lhB-Wb 

ronjflSkSk. Twyerutsa: "finl! se tirtrkii roni nisg$kSk ! p 

ahe-fumlt-in-the mud. And thu*: ** Oh 1 «b ! my knew [-liave-sunk-in-the-gmund,' 

UJ, Arurflyei: “Hen, nutbSytt!" jeint Tseyetotee ltutd, l* 

ry * *h* t Wlrfitmpou ; * I Y«>u J your earn 111 litf-sAji-ta-her. Ami thu* now, her 

[ = ii in your fault) 

ntiMi ru ix)ni*ftt‘kok, niurflyel: “ fcnS! «« nW^ ™ 

waist about she-ank-in-tlie-groimd, whereupon: “Oh 1 oh I toy waist about 

rout nfg^kflkt'* ni. Artirfye!: “Non, nC ditl.vTtI'* yebii. 

rlufrimmlf in Hw gTnmiTl,* sayn-jiha. Whcrenpon: “Von, your «*»t“ lie-saiil-to-ht-r. 

Taeyerotse kim Ic kfilk&i roni-flakok, taeyero: Ena 1 pc kfiflc&i 

Accl thui again her neck ■he-!duik*in-thfrgrt»Uful 1 nud-ao; ^OfalohS my tieck 

mm-mffkokt" ui Anirfiyel te-yeini: "Wk > f ufi ihH$ftV* 

I - have-sun k ■ iti-tli t groi i n rl," **id hIul Whemjxm he-wid-ln-her: "Yuu, jour eixm ] T 

Tfieyerots^ kot;i p iiE?ii j'ltae tne-yeUflU^Mk fcf tenagotop; ^ota 

And-so finally, the-earlb from-tha-iufiide-of *lie-was-pulled this girl; now 

ma-r5dfU5M, Tukidfltun ko keJ rcl’G: " Tfl-i iinnr " 

■he-docii-iiut-aptienr, Itewm tha t young-mini probably: *'Mny-it-happen-to-her, 

yuil&ii, Lac ne-nii-ylnl-ralSltsE si?n yfts? tnc-yel-iMli'-iilk. 

ht-thiukj-abuut-her, and is-he-wiLl)i tbe-earth from-lhi-ituude-of ebc-luw-been-dragged- 

Arurdyol ko bln rfilte iUfin; Cit£ r5it*- 

Ahd-tlien the hnr-inother on-the-othcr-liand brown-bean-tame she-hna; them then 

toMn nok«-dfl5, be yo kn fllnlk teo: " Altafli ntftfSl 

oii'tlie-bwli dfiwn-nhe ^brought, uuii tlujtr Ud\* ahe-took-hotd <1 f ivtuI : iS Wiud nir^utf 

tfi-runnrl" ye Ini, mite ko kfli tQ W-tfflfl, tiftaciJ. 

3" UHlbem, thnu th^it jonu^ utuu w:iter wiU-do (drown) h!su T saying* 

Tflarolle tur nS-iutfiinur t"i ko thErfiK-lfka, ratifl^iip 

And at-the !wttuni tb^v begJUl-to-dEg i lie Xhow hruwr-tmkt^^tam-e, islmugl/* 

taeyer^tiHs tvt riitHUlul, oiui yrf mil^ in 

arid-tliutk wnvbS big ihwlMi^ajitc^bep thrtHJ with aluo this-Water exLrrTUrly 

iitk^rUe VG-cleyfir. Tt&y&ofos bj p rtn dldxlDcfijS, lokftlr T Liza dr-nLlnT r £ri 

btitfcg big (high) Iftriw&Ulie* Aml lliua a-^tune iluibder^ whitP| iMt hivtuok 
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ko kdla, ko Tsaratto ygdStflflc, taeyerotae rint?n 

the von iif;-roan, which • be-wu'canjing. Ajh! Kt-tlirew.il, aml-thua Hiiddonly 

me dftntii kots tillrfitf, tfikSl rii roy&n; riiilz/lkitcfu 

him ^Ueiul of ccaw it-beL 4 nm&-BcicKPth p wherehedMo-fiaiiM only - in-* ■ narrow-space 

intbi tiinltl, turfirm nTtkfiatefri ml to k£fc£t! tot nfk6r 

it-i*-thcit ii-haa-be^me^niiiolh! whilst on-both-aide* but very-much w*vea big 

Ll- tSih Tsaraffca ko njo-fi^Akfi tutbSfcriu ralto tu bSriib803r, 

are-at-work, And ilia** bis^nephewa mil and water did (drowned) them, 

mfa^TiT Ko yet kijir rSC£m£ yet teiiSkna tu tA-nflotv Ko ko 
tt-Ea-wid Tim there Tillage people a*? all wnter did (drowned), Indeed 1 1ml 

yakdiiyikeA bln, fiitert yfm tS-tu-kta yfil kMUfirifl&t, ritb5iz£nL 

I iult^di ildVniutheTi ah* only her hutattil with were-sared, thuy-are-c*id* 

Ko kil mite yEturflno lilkSk mtte tilxatbru 

That ypung-man however ui-Lbt-iumluuti is-amoeiog, hut where-it-hns-become smooth 

rflySn. fnte roro-uiLtltaOu, kotl Tu ym ru]un> tot gSti yfit 

only. But Ue-istired, at-lmit Water only thereof waves big with. 

TsayGrotee kAiikazit unl!kd[li r fimruvel tut ttTi-tokot ruLlkuih + 

And-tliua a-harpoon Ij e-throw a, and then i-wav/a crest be-etmcL 

Kfiyel n'mten lue-yel-tte-rrMlAdliliieii, rdtlSMse t$-yinfl£ri teeth Kota, 

Then eiyildenlj ba-faiuted, (mj strongly Imng -thinking, 'Sow, 

tnet yT dfpflletieiL ArurAyel rfin ti5 n tna~y d -ro-nu-rAdelet, r fly Si 

the-boat in he-h?W’laid-liiA-fMre. But-then muhleuly he-eime-hark-^ then 

te&bA tor rfiitAii mldiy yl \M6* Brit no-riilttiU. 

ipnice-trte* ajjujog unexpectedly ihe-eono* in lie-is ^ the-gnouud hoB-b^gon-to-lHHigiKin. 

Tdt iHMflkot Totlkoih rfyel dSS\ fidtMt, el tut gflti, 

A-ware 3 * emt her-struck then *-moan tain it-beami^ the wm 1ng t 

TdtsSn-t^kMfitikSiliten, rAs^ntru. YSh mite 

The- pi***-where- ihe-ra van-hit- l h e plore- w hi eh - wt-calL There nwfwrer 

ni-dMoiTb ei kfiskftzu, tsevemtse kfm tot l&yffc radadlefoit. 

It.refunded that harpuin, aud-thua Again a-wav* on-the eml-uf it-itruc^ 

tea dK! A-Ulfit, ralte ko Dm Ale mteZ-nly$ t teeye rolse 

and a-mountain ibbwMM, and this the-lcmg’Oii? which- we-cati. and-then 

y (3 jft rA-uAll^k IMyftli a ko run, t^Ytnyfi ynn 

the aky in We dy-nnt *w-it the ihese we the shanmrw only 

(we oniwelves) 

j&tfFui ten ye-yeDti-nlb. Tseyaro ko kdln ml to yakauyom 

and knnwiL Aiul-iio thu yoting-num however tliedittl^diild 

ye tifte^u l Sdfln&i t^o keiteiiAUou, ntyel mtiteu bt& nnkoi : 

hinj behind who-ntt* toward* hc-lurned-hia-^yrfl^ then uiiei|*oelcNlly fnlly it^-big : 

t^ungofem n-ltiat yiTlti nt-hlyu. 

a-girl btg it-h^-bceome tttid afart flhc-H'gftRC (rthr hftl reaehwl the acij fieri tuition tiiiii-), 

Tnll-rlrlDi yfi ki nAdleTjrv, ina-kAyr-^ufidlE'ot" taoiu Ibto nP^Aiit 

Wherefore down ilie-loi/kfl, boiriy-iJiliAliieil. Blit alit’iu bfciUtifdl : 
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me nan 

SO 

kanta. 

flit*li 

teen atitoU 

nenkoroton'tt 

no-dltiafn, 

her face 


TB-lske. 

Ucr 

from totothm 

people 

w-LTu- maile- apiiu t 

tfik&dlkun 

ko 

Ml 


inF-tfn'iik:* 

rultlat. 

Torttno 


thin 

JOUUyiuau 

from 

hrr-jhiJilrfTJ 

there-hegiHi-trt-lhi'. Meanwhile 


ko iiut£ru& ralte, ko kfrdo-rai&et mifienma, uiita twii ralte 

iLow two alio, lints* they-wre-iAYM] wlurtn-we-saj, tliern from ftJ»o 

yuidu kun ueukoroteau no-illSufu. 

Acmsti - tb e-sea ale*> people werewl^-A^ic. 


TliK SECOND MaRiNO OF Man, 

In a populous settlement there lived a rich youth and hb four nephews. Fur 
away, across!tie sea, there lived a very desirable young girl bit who did not cares 
for men, and iliis girl he dcairud to murry. So, Ins undeitook to cr-oss ever in his 
enjiofs, eei order to propose lo her. She was the daughter of a rich man, and many 
jotmgfnen, rinhones only, had asked tier hand, but sho had rejocto! id I their oilers 
To all projw^alft aim invariably answered na Now then, Um young man began to 
think with himself, " If I were to go and propose; In my turn, jierhaps she would 
accept me. 1 And ho started, his four nephews accompanying hint in their own 
cjuioesk l hey arrived, and he said to her: ai I have come across the water in order 
to take you to wife." But she answered t " 1 will not many you," 

j\jlk 1 so, the nest morning they made ready to start hack. The young man was 
already in his boat, down on the beach; his nephews hod pocked all their things, 
and they were just ready to go, Atony people had come out of their houses to see 
them going, und were standing in a crowd on top of the high bank. Among them 
there stood a woman carrying her young child on her arm, a baby, not yet'weaned. 
This woman then, talking to her baby, aaid: " And what of this little girl l If they 
w ant a girl, why not take this little one of mine f h Of course, it was only baby 
talk. Still the young man, on hearing it, held out his puddle toward tbo woman, 
and said: u Put liar upon this, the little one you speak oh* And the woman did 
so, 1 he young man placed the child behind him In the canon, and off ho paddled, 
his nephews following him. 

Meanwhile the girl whom he had intended to marry came down lo get water- 
But m site stepped on the soft umd nt the water's edge, alio Itcguu to sink down 
into h. " Oh ! oh' she cried, Hi hero 1 am sinking up to my knees ! n The young 
man retorted; * It is your own fault" And slm sank still further, up to her 
whilst, and exclaimed: iB Oh [ oil \ ue>w I am in up to my waist V* And he said again; 
" It is your own Fault By this time she hod sun k up to her neck. iJ Oh ! oh [ ” 
$aiil she, -lain in up to my neck l w Again he replied: - It u your own fault T 
and alie disappeared, l*?mg dragged down under the ground. Yory probably Uio 
young man cant'd this, by IlLh very powerful thought: - Let it be so■ " thought he. 

but tlto girl b mother had sume tome brown bcuo, and feeing what hud 
happened, *hu took them down the bank, to the water, mid laying hold of their tails 
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alio said to them! "Raise a strong wind*** hoping Quit the young ttmi might get 
drowned* The boa 1*3 began to dig the bottom in a fury, ami made huge waves. At 
the same time the water rose exceedingly. But the young man pulled out a thin 
white stone which he was carrying with him and threw it ahead. Whereupon the 
water became perfectly smooth over u narrow apace ahead of bicijnst where he was to 
pass, whilst on both sides the waves were enormous ami raging. All his nephews 
were drowned, and all the inhabitants of that village also perished in the water** 
except the mother of the baby and her liuebtuul. These were tlie only two who 
escaped. 

During thh frightful storm the young man was puddling, alwayson the smooth 
water. But lie was exhausted, Nothing but water and big waves, all oyer* Then 
ha took a harpoon and threw iL It hit the crest of a warn But the effort he had 
made to concentrate his thought whilst throwing the harpoon overpowered Mm ; 
ha fainted. Hh head bent down in the fora-part of theo&noc* Soon after, however, 
ho recovered him self, and oli wonder I there ha was, in his canoo, in a forest- of 
spruce-trees. The land hail been formed again. The wave ho liad hit with Jm 
harpoon bad become a mountain, it is the one we cal!; Tots^n-to-kedattkoihtoii, iV., 
Tlie-onc-wliose-top-waadiit-by-tlie-Itaven. Tlie harpoon had glanced on the mo u tain 
bop* as the wave hardened into rock and Iwd struck again another tinge wave, 
changing it into 11 mountain ; t-lib is the one wo call Dina I o, if,. Thc-high-one. 
Again the harpoon made a bound on the hard rock, hut this time St went up and 
stuck into tho sky. We cannot sec it, ourselves, though it is still there; the 
medicine-men only see it and know where it is. 

The young man then turned towards the child whom lie had left sitting behind 
his hncliH hut she \\m no more a child, she was a grown-up girl* who \m\ just 
reached I ho age of puberty; she had to be put apart (having bud her first 
menstruation). Hence she felt very much ashamed, and kept her eyes cast down* 
[kit she waa tjuite beautiful, with a face ns bright ns the nun. 

It is from this wotiurn that men were made anew to re-people the earth, for she 
had children from the young mam But the two who hud been saved from the 
water*, os wo hove seen, these were the ancestors of the people hey on d the seas. 


Notxb. 

" N^toni-Sdlotstntsriin" Literally, our being made again. This title alludes to the 
re-populetion uf the earth, after its inhabitants hud lieen destroyed hy chc 
wo torsi (There can he hut little doubt that this story presents a tradition of the 
Deluge. One would he tomptod to find in it also a remembrance nf the crossing 
of tho Red Sea.) Despite the obvious biblical parallels it seems to be a 
perfectly genuine. Tm*& tradition* and tbe witness to its authenticity ns a 
native record is the name of the mountain Grat struck by the harpoon: 
M Tots5n-to-kedrttlk^iht4iL M Tills name has been in use for ages past, and 
according to all probability, before tho Russians ever penetrated into the 
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country, and it must, of all necessity, be connected to some such tradition m 
tliut This zloty presents another of the Ravens exploits, although tiia name 
appears only in that of the mountain just mentioned, but Liib hint is sufficient 
to the Ten Vs, mimL Jt is in the lower dialect, and lias been obtained from 
Michael, or Xeraihi, ToreteiiaJmk, a native of the Kulato neighkmrbood, 
uncommonly intelligent^ and remarkably well versed in the old folk-lore. 
He told it to ton twice, and the first version, which 1 was simply listening to, 
without writing, was muck more detailed and lively than the second, which I 
wrote down. As soon as 1 took Lite pencil to write, fait glow of enthusiasm 
vanished, and if it had not been for an old friendship, in ton pitied hy the 
fact that we were both far away from our homes and isolated in the midst of 
fit rangers, I could never have persuaded him to let me write his words. The 
Ten'll are quite unwilling to have their folk-tore couched in writing. 

The title of this story evidently suggests that them exists among the Ten a anoLher 
tradition, viz., of the tot making of man, but this l have not yet been able 
to obtain. 

11 tnyon/* a rich iium* Tlte term docs not belong in the Ten'a, but ia uKanitchntkan 
word introduced by the Rushes. 

Ht rel'e* rel\ n A word of rather vague meaning, used us an expletive, to jmsi give a 
shade of niideteRuination to the phrase. Tine natives who speak some English, 
render it by ri J guesa," 11 i guess so/ 1 ami tbia, liikan in the Bense it commonly 
h ns with miners, is the most exact translation, 

" yiiniu. yuulnJL* See the noto on v fill ft, after the story of the Haven, (p. 305.) 

*" tadlSMnfti ” desirable, literally ; highly esteemed, that is made much of. 

fi iietsSMlkui,/' let us take you. The Teu’a have no marriage ceremony : the mail 
H takes 11 the woman ; the womangoes m a gift" ije m§ gives herself to the man, 
and the marriage is made* 

"ti/ if* placed after its clause, in the juime way as the propositions after their 
object 

11 nc tlo tvlaras’dliv literally : you-as-a gift4o I-will-not-gm The Woman's consent 
to marriage Wing properly expressed os : go as a gift to the man. 

M tA-tin " what does l equivalent to: what is the matter with ? what h the objection 
to ? etc. 

4, yor dfluntso/ 1 fooling with her (the baby), viz., talking child's talk to her. 

^ n?n no ilsiylt": * you, your ears* to mmn : H your own fault/' The phrase may 
1»e elliptical and stand for: * nun* no driyi rokalaieen / ia, Al you, for your having 
no cars." The moat common expression of blame among the Ten + a i lb: 
,p kuliUkiuu, me dssiyi rokftla ': 41 he does not Listen, he has no mr&r liccimse the 
foremost virtue, in their uium! code, ie obedience and a disposition to lie easily 
ponuflM 

u Uflrfl IekiS, IP tame brown-bears* Lite rally: brown-bears-duga. Any domestic 
animal, especially if used to draw, In distinguished from the wild one by the 
appellation 41 iuku/ dog. 11 iu# when the Tcn'a became acquainted with tiie 
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reindeer, which is, according to oil appearances, the same species os the native 
caribou, “ ranoya," they immediately named it " runoy-i^ka.” The brown or 
cinnamon hear,** fctariiisft" { Untt& JMsfattfomtY) is the fiercest nnimal known to 
the Ten'fl, 

" Lu W-tfilll,” water will do him. This is the common expression for drowning: 

water does me, means: I am being drowned, 

‘Mu'fin dltMknve, lokoJo," a thin white stone. Such stones are still considered as 
having wonderful powers, and used as amulets. These are called “mod so," 

« ko yflkitnyojtfi ban," etc. That this couple should have escaped the lint vernal 
destruction of mankind, seems to he a detail added to the story when theTen’a 
became aware of the existence of other people beyond the seas. If it is 
really an interpolation, it is cleverly com rived. 

Tutsan-tA-kcdiitlk&lit£n. M This mountain which I judge to Vie less than 2,000 feet 
high, belongs to the Kayar range and it lies about S.fkEL of Xulato, at some 
50 mile* from this place, whence it cannot lie seen. It. is covered with reindeer 
mows, and used bo bo a favourite resort of the caribou, and consequently n 
frequented hunting ground. It is therefore well-known, under this name, to 
the whole tribe, 

" DfntlKi/' " The high thing," really deserves its name, for it is no other tlin.ii Mt. 
McKinley, 20,300 feet high, tlie highest peak on the continent. It cannot lie 
seen from Nutate, but is well known to the nomadic Ten'a. 

" yiYJln ni myo,’* she went apart: Llie phrase, by iLs allusion lo a well-established 
custom, is equivalent to: she b in the fust mouth from Iter first menstruation. 


NfniilpTn. 

Tht? Bugbear, 

Tftrdflni t6n4-dz5r-®-rita KdtlilklVkilt. Eit mite sdltin 
A-lsug-tiiue ngu wa-Wen-hnnishod at-Koiliiliakat. There then a woman 

ytilb, tfvd4, tsar-1 luk n&dal'Sn. Eit mite silno, 

Apart jiuyu, tlia-puberty-wp she wear*. There then we-arc-goBe-ou-the-hunt 

rflihtnr rerfllft ru. Koto, ktSrttlfl-kfiki, Halto tcna-dicor-to-niUi, 

the-win ter tin pined *t-the-time-whcn. Kow, OoUte-Wd-crwt And we-are-stnrviug, 

Eit mite mO-kfSn Sn-nS-tSd’toi, tordn5 mite yiir ledo kn 

Thun htiia her-hiuhind guee-huntinp, whilst .mltie-uther-liW at-limius eh* itoy* thia 

sol tan. Tsamito koto tS-rblfllSl; kota muliir Icdin kfiKL. 
wuniHi. And presently it4*. thawing; already Lhis-auow souie ik-uet- 

Iflk^-n^ ItnlOriliid yfin-filf, bdabil idem M tu'-5i y5i, rfi 

Tweutv*penmua iuive-perialuxi, food for-want-of. They htt-wifo with, they 

VVk&u yei rfiyiu rorfnG. Ko mo-kdn an-no-tafleyo. So-fdeyo. 
her-hukhand with only are-lmug, This her-luiiibaud again-went.hunting Hu-auue-bark. 

Ko, route ino-'St kills, ko tonten kd-y$d$lk6nS yan Ifctlo. 
Here, unexjiectedly his-wife is-not, here naejetwctedly the-thin gs-she-sewa unly tie. 
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Tseyerotao yflko af5-rfi]gySr ( Irfl, ra-nSUUSnTk Kola, 

AiuMhus ift^nwt-oMur be^wjurthw, b-Tmin, hut h«-fAilcd. It-in-nll-oTer, 

N&iSIBId a-lt-h'a, ko uoltan, Tseyerotse kata te-rtd&rtlilL; kota hi 

a-bugfcear ehs-liM-b^Kuna, ihia woman. Alul-thm already ii-biu-thawed ; sow ice 

kfila, tu van rulan. Tsevcrotse ko mo-kiln nn-nfwtfdilMih, 
ilie rtr-i *. not, water only thert-is. Ami-thus tbut hcr-liiuliaiul gnes-b tinting- in -It iv-catim, 

ln-kt-mi] Sko. Eit raito hekonlU ti'-l’ln, ko mo-kdu, Nl-nVsikslifi 

mink-rata m-qnest-of. Then and uitisk-r*ta be-talchw, this UrbunUiuL Hr-land* 

tor, mSJ-nglgt&i. Arofor ifiti bekiloSl uOtArko Tseyerotse keloko 

when, he-eleop*. Then ai») inu*k-rntH two hc-mantA. And-aa one 

5 ‘fin, kAlfike ralte nl-sUtiiih, Tort no m&.nMn. Hza-ilf k; ko, 

be^iU, one but bt.pulciMnde. Uianvliile he-i-Wjvs. H t -awaken; that, 

ui-yeffiltaki' bfikfnil kSlS, Vitktk, Ida! ko mo-'ot, 

(h-kiittwn), whjL’hdie-ha-i-pnl-anijt nmak-mt ihnre-b-not, She-tnWIt, ob i that hm-wifo, 

ko iiCiiOl.r'rn n-ItlAtSn, Tseyerotse rtlirnttn yerotet! u'-tfm, ko 

the a-bu w lwsr whe-hiu-Weiur. And-#o many-timet tW hc-actr, thin 

iiio-kfiii. Kota, k&t'On dPniitlyoii, tseyerntpe kota lifiahA tilt 111 L 

hnr-btnband. Now tbe-leave* Uve-^ws, and-tUn tUi-h. all tU-food abt-leaTet. 

Kota r U&yMou yudfo tJUyo ko mo-'ot van; tori mt* ko rnt^Mn 

io-reality dowh+nrer aht-i^gofla tin? b^wifu only; m rath while the her-hu^bsEitl 

JvoiiltkAkiU ledo, Jttsflr tso-rfySm 
oi t - Ivi n! Lj kit k at fitly h, f to* weep* a]3-the4ime. 


Kotn, nfntlcfii kflnon nlyu, saiilfiy tor, mllfirit 

Kow, a-bugbear toihcdionno has-cornu, Kumrotr-ialaiQiT aitU-ciiiie-nf, ring,minion 

HArdn. Koto mite kuu St6r iJUdu, mile UBtfl tor 

after. Now aim the-fin? nenr-by alie-han-beguii u> iUt, ninl night wlieb-it-ii 

Ijjl'iUi i’mtad tatlzrtk; kcdinfilrth. Tseyerotee 

fiKdl fivin tli(so|'i|rt»it*'Hide ahe-hjui-lwgnij.tn.iuko ; she-has- Atnl-Bu 

niii-ka-riilSnlk, tstySrottsArSHS igjr&jyft rf y 5 r kfin Aru 
we.1invr-rmind-lirr.out, and-abn tbe-ru utilise-men they for-ber 1 Lb- fire nvar-to 

fii-iiidatl. tacyerotte yi-reiUtlFrik, rate r&vittflkfl t,>rtron. 

fin e-<xwn>, atiil-Mi they-began-to-stake, medicine, nnd-thia they-nMiy-catch-ber in-ordcr-ihut. 


Irt: rtye-nlfiMk. 

f jwvjjm : ihe^faUnd (to-oiti'h) her. 


KoUi^ kflkalyfi nflku^ufJuii, SinJl ml to kuji 
Then, jn»ng’ttwD twi, they %bo the^ro 


kfihftrit ni-uidatl. TeamJUs rMlUft rtyfil ju'fi r0 aten 

nrmiuil gntbered. And the-night litB-E«-gi.iii.to-p*is« when over-therp miririenly 

ni-no-taAtnatl, fiUSyig-K ko snltan io ko tA-tilut-n. Inf 
-ouir^ne.ie.ecnumg^in, ^d-it-wm, that woman Indeed lU oue-cloing-ao. In vain: 

Tj;. ilk-'L l. Kola, t"k£n-yT kAnon tsoruLitltsfii. Kota, tnuiba 

they -<l id - not- catrb- hw. Thp., t l^in *. hl , uw we-UgnnH^builA Now tb^food 

[H log-htMlJHs) 


yfiyfifet 

tPD'the-flwr 


\ttv myan ni-tsetidu, to yiir t^rfltiUfnt^n ni-tsetiib. 

!n4fce-botte* only we^ptae^i, (in) that houap whidi wc- hkmJ^ we-pbetd (it). 
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AkAflkft fceurtftHatn; jot ralte lJi~k|teS]tlfio, — kilbll. — tseyc-rotse ralfco 

A-window wv~mad«; iii&te tluui We-laid-a-itiiare, — — and also 

kAlkiiyu lu^rfiz^i-ulaniia tonui tAdzsirkut ninidatk ko ueriihifhfi 

ymikig-niGD whc-had-a-pemii lhree in ^-corner came, the rawhidg 

yl-miiftfintsen. Kuyel ronton riir (lltfidlenfk, buiba MUkAttaim, 

holding. Then suddenly through ahe-pm-hor-liW h food bflgianiog-to-hke 

tortmo rftylhlflik Kota, n^ketsfrCftJta. " Kota tsuJnlk, ihtTt 
darings which they-nociijed-W^ Then* w^ahnntod- “ Now wediftFe-gw>E' , hi'r 1 men 

titdfikk" Kota latto. yfdo taSnfttSn: "Kota mite tern ro p ot MnV + 

iiL 1 * Then and in we-’brought-her: H Now than our wife tiP-ln*/' 

rayeiul Yar rJi-rfitkuir: Ht£fJ ma-nlletauh SnWon nenlcin 

thfly-aay-of-Lwr. The-house -dir-broke,i extremely *h£-k-&t, retig, long-ago n hoUgoldln 

frltiat !n p 5i i t iSn Kota mito nu-no-rutSillcyak, yiSMnydzX 

>heh.^-U'Ci>[iji: although, ntmogo. Now tlu?n she* began -to-lui^e^di] 3d n>d, lift Lieu 

iisi'itltiiiEr. Kota mite tln’fi-rulajiteg to-rfilor, TE$eyeroteaxalte: 

sk-bring^fyrtti. Now then ^krt-beiog-peopk hhe-h/ut-iiiatie-1he- 1 ilii cti. And-thof^nd : 

M N£o£le p [rkt5u rl-d6ml l 11 ni ko 6d£ii p ko sultan. " Kr*HEkukut 
u FLac^-of-the^galilitL oil it, 7 ’ (the) she, the womnn. lt Of-Knxlilknkjkt 

rftliiK raisin tse SntA-koiL YSkitt s^driir-ttVriltii, tseyerotao 
audnhahiuuii IdKMHg Tljurp I-wut-nljirvbgp and-so 

flftt5-flfi3 l 6 p T1 tit " Kota Kmlilknknt rotarm l5rIii T !f 

I-veat-*w*ydo*iJlg {the place)/ says-sthe. “Now ei~Kodilkiikat people you-nImH-be," 

te-fcAu'iLk 5 lim j u tsaratto Kodilkak^it to tan a norl’un t 5 r ratio yur 

hnr-ebiidron nhc-jyiYji-io; 11 iiutl n^Kdiikiikrit people you-£oe wLojj, then vtiur 

iimy y5i nil^t-ti^yfriorlcn, kcU'tf tS-rfibfidurnT: yukiUI yor Icdfin rCHlan. 

heart with fave-tliem* modi Ht?L'irirtheiji j btWd your brethren Lkj -nit 

Ko m nfllfltttfn rotAnJt £4{aiiUtde ilntci-koo/* rafte ni. 

Now indent (tif^a-dt^ant-place inlud'itant, I-hiit-iiEg'become &u-it-i% p and wiyMha- 

Kota, ten'a utltsin ko mmAtfin, tsamko ten a rulaiL Tfuimlte kola. 

Then, mm die- made that bugt™r> and -so men theme-are. And then, 

XffiUlkoknE^rnbana yet a-ruHUl. Kola Kodilkakat kfi-Ui-ruta, Kot.i, 
KotiilktikaL-peoplr there thert-tiifcaine. Now KodiJkakat it-jadike, The-end. 

The Bugbkab op the Gobun, 

A long time ego thure mm a famiM at Kodilkekat; a woman was then at the 
period of her separation ; she stayed it|wirt wearing tho cap of puberty* People 
had gone out on ilie spring hunt; i\m winter wte at end, nnd the tmvoilmg 
was done oti the hard crust of the snow* But all were starving. The woman's 
buebaud waa going out on short hunting excursions, while she stayed at home* 
The thaw came; the snow began to disappear. Twenty people had already died 
of starvation. That woman and her husband were now the only ones left One 
day the husband wcot on one of hi$ hunting trips. When he came bade wtmt was 
his astonishment His wife liad disappeared, her sewing only was to be found in 
Vain XXXYUL * 
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the house, Ho searched every where, but could not find her. The woman had 

become a goblin. ... ;> ». 

The snow bad Lhawed away : there was no more ice, the river was free. 1 Lie 

husband begun to go hunting in His canoe. He wai hunting muak-rats, and Cfllch- 
ing some every Lime. When be came to land, he slept. At those times he used 
to mat two musk-rate, aud after having eaten one, he put the other aside and went 
to sleep. On waking up he always found that the musk-rat, which he knew very 
well that he had put aside, had disappeared. His wife was taking them, after the 
manner of the goblins. Many a time did this happen. But whan the trees were 
covered with new leaves, she censed to come and get her food. She had gone to 
the lower river, far away, and the husband remained alone utKodilkukat. He was 
crying all the time. (The scene is shifted U> Kosereftky.) Ah 1 agohliu )m come 
into the house, after the run of the dog-salmon, whilst the summer ■salmon arc 
running. ft stays mound llm camp, ami at nights it takes t.lie fowl from the 
rack J it steals the food. People have found it out, and the medicine-men liuvo 
gathered «round the fire to conjure against it r they performed their incantations to 
catch the goblin, hut wiLhont success; they could not catch it. Then ten «f tho 
yonng men also gathered nt the Ore-place. and sat up during the night. When it 
taine near to morning they were aware that someone was coming near to them; it 

whb the woman, hut they failed to catch her. 

Then the people built a log-house, and placed all the food inside of it, on the 
ground. They also cut a wirulow-like opening in it, and there they put a noose, to 
catch her Three young men. who hud reached the nge of puberty, stood in a 
comer, holding the end of the raw hide which was to noose the goblin. Tina 
one came and passing her hand through the opening to get hold of the food, was 
caught by the three young males pulling at the string, They uttered a great shout 
of triumph ; « We have got her; come, all of you! " And they brought her into 
tho house. " Oh 1 aim will 1» a wife among ns 1" they said. Sho was still very 
strong, ao strong that she pulled down the house, even though shu had l** 11 a 
goblin for a long time. 

She had many children, and through her the place became ipiito popu ous. 
4 ‘ You shall call this ‘ llio-Gobliu'a-plfteo,' '* said she, * l am from Kodilkakal, ia 
truth I am ; hut because 1 was starving there, I left the place. As for you, she 
said U> her children, ‘’you shall he Kodilkakat i»eople. When you slrnll set; 
any of the Kodilkakal people, you shall love them with a sincere heart, you ahull 
make much of thorn, for they are brothers to you, Indeed, I have settled in a place 
very distant from toy own,” So she said. 

And thus she brought forth children, and the place was peopled, and indued 
with Kodilkaknt people, so that it is a new Kodilkakat.—The end. 

Notes. 

*'N^ntlEln," pronounced in upper dialect: “nluleln,* and in lower dialect: 
>■ iiiuenu," the lower dialect, however, commonly uses the term “ JfedOron. 
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to designate beings of fchia kind. They are described m having tho human 
form; with a hairy akin and long claw-like nails. They are supposed to abide 
in the neighbourhood of camps, and to come at nights to Steal food, especially 
the salmon which Is put up on the rack a to dry. They generally chose the lest 
morsels. The belief in the M Nenele'in " enables the Ten’a to account for many 
petty theft* committed at night, mostly by reckless young men or hungry old 
women: the Xenelo in hos done the deed and the reputation of all tile 
tribesmen is safe. TIiorc brings are not fto bold when Lhe mon ate in the 
camp, hut when these are away hunting and only the women remain at home 
they are said to have no fear* Many a time 1 wua iNe^geil to stop for a few 
nights u.i the summer camp of Nikulirkakat, some eight mike below Nukito. 
whilst the men were 1 ninting, that my presence might scare away the 
11 Xedoron '* which is known to haunt Lhe place. The actual belief is that the 
o m who sees a “Sedoren" or u NenoWin M must die, unless he has nerve 
enough to kill it a tear open its belly and devour ita liver* It h well known 
in Ten a circles that Ketek'ona,an inhahitimt of Kid tog, who died soma 10 
or 15 years ago T thus treated two of these goblins, and managed in this wny to 
$avo his life. The man is also known to have killed a few other Indians, 
and il La to bo presumed that a lie would not burden lib conscience more than 
a murder, but this a Ten'a does not see. The Neuele'in are supposed to be 
transform*.*! men nr women, who, an in this tain, after running away from their 
homes, became goblins. 

KodilMkut. lr —A [dace of foremost importance in the traditions of the Knyuknk 
Indians, and generally referred to as u sort ©f happy land, lhe place of great 
hunts and ©f warlike |>eop!a The name means; Al mouth of the Kadil River " 
llib l^ing an a 111 non t of the Koytikuk. The river itself b called " Kftdlliiu, 11 
and ite head-watore,K^dlldlOL 

Yix'&n lldfl,**—stays apart, \ iz t after her first meuatniaiion. It may seem strange, 
then* tliai she laid a husband. Rnt thia woa by no mentis luicommon, in the 
old times. Children were matched together before puberty, and only began to 
cohabit when old enough to do so. 

tsar-1litk" the puberty cap. Tlik is not necessarily a special cap, hut may lie 
only the common parkic-bood Only the mode of wearing it distinguishes it 
from the everyday headgear. It must cover the forehead and almost 
the eyes. 

kl&ruhVkrtku t " in lower dialect: 11 tUtmlfi-V^kiL 11 Tlie hard crust In spring, 
the aim partly thawa the surface of the snow during the day, but thia cook 
again during the night, and, in the early hours of the me ruing, freezes into a 
bard crust, strung enough to allow a person m walk over it without breaking 
through. 

kSl^kB-ntldfirhnsi" Twenty, irLiterally, w one count, ,f the "count* being made 
on the fingers and toes, 

sanity Idr, uuUrii Llirtin/* literally: during the Bummer-Baluion, after the 

v 2 
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dog-rohimn. The salmon begins to nm in June j the first nm ts that of the 
king-sal own (Oucorh jndina tBchawytecha); next come the dug-salmon 
(Oneorhvnehns narka); then the summer-salmem or silver-salmon (Oncorhyn- 
chus miiktrohiteh). These scientific and ultra -barbarous names w 
trom David S. Jordan, in an article on « The Trout and Salmon of the 1 aciho 

Coast" in the Pacific Monthly. . , 

" autse," 1 the opposite aide, the fish-rook, on which the fish are put to rv ia on 
side of the camp-fire opposite to the one where people sit and chat. 

<■ token yi kfinOn;’ a house in the logs, «■, a log-house. It might also mean e ui 
made of small round poles, but, in our days, it is simply understood as a 

logHCfrbb, , . u - 

" MkAekS," a window, a modern term,borrowed from the linssians. ic l' mm i' 1 

test probably had: a hole* an aperture. * 

«tilua r-Vftt IM" to bo our wife. This must not lie Understood as maiming that she 
would he a common wife to ell or m*L SimuitoneouS polyandry wss 
unknown U> the Ton'*. and they had no idea of prostitutes. V hen the Tm a 
who worked on the Yukon I liver steamboat, firsts** this imported pmUrntm 
our civilisation, in Dawson, their astonishment was only ^unUed by my disgust 
at hearing them jump at the conclusion that all white women wera alike, an 
asking me whether my own people and relatives were tbo same. 

shortened to “WSlSTrktfu ” is the name by which the Ten a 
dsaignated Kescrefsky, before the whites had introduced the latter 

appellation. , 

Tliis story is well accredited find believed among the Ten's of the up[*r tri *, am 
they often appeal lo it to accentuate their relationship to those of the lower 
tribe, I Imd occasion to write a letter for Thomas Dnt on of Koju ■ 
Station, te his sou at the Koserefky Miss ion School, in which, after giving 
much gmd and rfiLional advice, he went on saying: “Bo ™ ™ 
the people of Koserefsky; even though their manners and language won 
appear ridiculous to you. remember that they are brothers to you through tho 
Kodilkakat woman who migrated there in the old times, ote- 


T&let-TAfil 

The- Eagle-Man. 

TfUtfte enn-kfikii tflkorftldila mfrontyi:, tilrii solfiu 

Dowa-on-thjt-boadi the-small-bird woodpecker wbieh-we-eill, at-fint a-wcBB*n wr 

mokfin rftlfL KSite sun yS gfe san rSlgt, teSyvrotev 
her-kn«tand it-wM. Ofieo a summer her wilb summer he-spent, *na- ta 

riUkfiLf. teejerotse kOtEn roltan ka UMJySr. iteru mor-yerfd^m 

It-frOZ^ and lllfill WQmmn. willing hc-tuffliuep with-whom-bHilKl- t* 
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Kun l?n4g&6n stun ro r&ifi. tiiiru, Use flitfcn kn te-afl-dSyfa. 

Atwp *.girl foir -with )ic-}mtl-|iv«d, ai-iinst, and thi b-od e wishing Uc-agsiii-L*camr. 

Ts^erotse ko moot yor tli jlt'klr. T&n&n-tddOiS 

And-then that Li-i-wife frotn-him outdoors tun-away. Acrosa •downstream 

no-nfjw. tse eit jntGr r&'fil TlStuil ro lyfi 

she-crtwned* and £bi*re nt-randnm ohc wsw-wilting. ThO'BouthAsiijrk up fthc-wt!nt 

u'lrlno, it It sill 8k<j run Tub, rity^fnl. Tueyeruts* t«kSn ruknteo. 5rfi 
while, tbc-wint] fat nhe-apoaka, they -say -of- her. Atid-so wood wliere-tUere-i*, there 

riratfikii ra-ddiutnltk&t, tse attsih ri'oh Eit tn'nkii 

in-ilifrinUifvali Llic*wiJifl-b]tiw + and the-wind under Hhe-walked, There btiu 

reF-ku r&-clffld-e; eit bBbfitti nomyo + Tseyerotse tfllAn 

mime-out sh ^reached ; there cm-tH^beaeli ahe-crosst-d. Aud-» oisl-lif-bR&rh 

ko^fdYtih. Eit nftnUtbkfinutt rut.14 oil r£F-ko rufiue ; cil 

4ibe-WAlkfi-alM3ut There jL-wLiitar-kouau matched |]j*ie guindkoW aliO-found ; there 

t4F-ko ft!5 nfyo~ r e. Eit ko-yfiyuko ko-nd-dSdlunlk im, into ufiilkorutdn'a 

aomebnw into hLl^vicilL There on Lh-j-ground alse-gropcd-about iu-raiii, but people 

IltilS. Tse ko y Atoka ro ko nuHifiriliStriklzu, oito kfltftS kSu 

ahe-fiHiiid-not. And tin? uIxjto (jon-know) tilt bunk (or ihclf), that oo-top-uf idee 

ko-uo-iladlenik, tainl) y^kk Buyel ruleteSl kS tq-rfliiC8 

ihe-greped-about) thunJiu-kiR'SH under, Thiiti IM* wet like itw-wJifcr* 

rokii-clllt nfk, £rfiriiy£i ronton kMfi-tefdStftdlferfl: ** Hum L . . hum L * * 

she-touched, just-then midden I y ■otue-one'W»^w K ed : ** Hum E . . . hum L + , . 

. . hllm 1 M tflfdfoh ffcHk Tseycrot&e dza-d£i^r£l t iseyerota® tli 

..haul" 1 M /1 tt-id-lifittrd. And-ao sh^wna-acAred, tmd-m out 

no-TLSritt, tse dd£ dxtui kfilSkilc Tse y&r rfitsEn, kota nfl-ktklfdiL 

•he-fled lwck* ujd tiu-whola (lay ih^nwi* Ami townnl evening, aftLudy Oie-eun Ie-AeC 

Tseyeratoe HV kdu ruknta t£V m4J3kfik > tw tflur Sd-flrd 

Anil-eu fire-Woed wln?rc-i.liere-l§ ■Iie-Jirri vud- nmiimg + and tlicru hc™eJf-for 

rMUtikOn* IhDu+t-u r&ludk^ii tore raJUeu tfika lt-dS P Srilruyul 

Bhe n^ilt adlre, At^Teubig «hc-lieejifl-fins-gcilDg nod al-evening up sbfr^ja, a^that time 

ma-klt rdtul routed bso'^ti fUSk j KtlSji-b 

liiT-traek-t fmm-tiie-di ration oJ □uei|^ctedly w^-are-coiuiiip ii4a-hyard ; aad-it-wiuc 

(itKaecBH-ii'Ooimng) 

ko mfiikii rii-dflSkfiktvn eit yHt l&l^uen, taXkSJfi: Ue 

lltat lake whffretc-*lu5-httd-nm (m)tbit Uuiw theniuie-who-iUj*, Jumld-maji * and 

to mu ka y&Sl&n yif flak, aniruyet roiiten: “AuMl 

Lhta bar liflor whu-waa-comio^ sueeEea, whereujnm euddcoly : u Nnsur-ah-Md E 

ma-ka-rWole tio4fni M ; taedeui, ittflk. Aruruyol koU 

ihe-th I n "■-sifter- whi ch ■ I -am yon -foretell 3 t wc-iaj ( it bdi^td. Whcreujicui ihcu 

( « oite-nayrt) 

Ihfu! l£ keL P tso t3*o me to&vStljlt, ko uddur 

eiuslw^iiiri-to-fcatr* and over her demr-ati Um? pkre-where-ifilw'goeA-outp maw 

yj lid-ko roilflkoiit, ko Louiigokm* rji-tri5niut$ k Ye tap 

in Jt-Le-that uhe-built^-fire, we-fltippSRtl. Hint toward 

{^= iiomeone-Pte[ppcd) 
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kifnaltSa, 
wlfcL^4u*i-h*r-e;r*^ 

me tsorotiyi Wt in- 
her 


arurujel 

ntul-then 


46*5 tint? tsOal thlr route 

averthe** oh l an-nUl-man dtcwpit unexpected y 

Taeyerotsc ko to’» tefknl yentfan: "Nor 
faMt stands. A nil-then that over there oM man looks wt-her: “Thrns 

na kak ruzfifltaC sfiro tiMUr," JjgjM 

(by) your side nicely forma prepare a -plm*," we-say-to-her. “What-mdt, o m 

Tuiir sa kali, sSr nttkSotecnii fsl U-bSn rolito," yeltii bn 
Ovor-hcre (by) my side ef-ms on-both-mde* indeed sticks there-ara," sbe-savs-to-lum, »a 

zT-SlGot. “TJntS nSntko, ne iiSrtei-iia.” " Ken-e. J Blkal ? 

untruthfully, “ Well, then, landward, yen behind." “ What is ^ ohl-nmn T 

Tfafko jm nfirtflSnS M kfm tcbcn mlan" jnlni, bo 

Landward me behind indeed ah-, sticks thaw-are" she-wj sto-him, lias untruthful!,. 
Artiruyd teikal ttrtL^yMMBnJ: “TJnte tSaSl&D, oS WWJ*-' 

Whereupon theold-mui saya-to Ler-agnin : “ flttt-then on-tWiher-m.l e , y-m nj.posite. 

Taevcroteo tonctec tc kootetn ifl* roiuntw to-mlor. 

And thin tin. Ill c- other-side Iwraelf ophite, 1-suppose, nicely *be-p«up*X*da-J>l*ce. 

Tfleyexotao tnuetae ye tawteft ni-Tiiyo oi trfkfitt, Eit tt\' vuur ndistn 
And-»o on-the-other aids ber opposite hewenl the old man. There the., about evening 

m a fcfi ko tiMgTdon. Tacyerotee nidi-re mM? tint rSl -(f; 

sleep by she-bogan- to- uod the girl. And-so they-slept 

iirtirnyt'l Imfitee m& kootae tJlk5-fuil-no-a?lnlh. 

but -then mi-the-othtir-side her opposite we-get-op (one-gets-up), 

tflk£ ddA-n&dBtofik, tsc t£kSn nil tee uo-tteteirtihtl j 

nlie - jumps- up, and sticks each-other against alieruljs; 

mite rudatlkon, ko m-lek£tta*n. Tse ifl* bo 

and she ■ i nukes-tire, thus being-afraid. And then thus tlw-night 


flumEwbat ; 

IfcejW&tea 

by-lhin-Gie^ua 

roluifc 2 

*h&-pjuiOTi; 


todiltlkuii -1 s£-tora niebulldbflfL Tet-yerotBO yltllWo. teeyerotse aS-lk-thlii. 

by-keeping npthc-iira sWdid.jmti.lMp. And-so inlawned, mid-*o sha-drewed-up, 

teeyerotee «il‘: “ Taftai. tft-nSta-fi nor nil kSkel tlfihi* unVrClnuT 

and-Hw them ; * Oh I-man, what-is-tbe-mstter that your clothes shabby thsy-are-broketi 

iflnel " yehii. Taeywote* rdl’tS ta kffltgUL fcenagdon t!o-tfl6: " Sfo* 
oh I” sho-said-to-him. And-so then hit clothe* (to) the-girl he-gavo : ” Fnr-mu 

iiu-ifkor; tf-uBtflyMriin tS-dfnl?" Tseycrotee kun nULruUin* 

mend (them); wliat-ia-lhs-niattcr-with you-sa v-so f ” And-sO at inks which-were-tbere 

A«l«fAt.K yd ndifilyl dfir'klitf. tseycroteaniUe ko L'luigoioii bo tc 

burning them in-thc-midst-of shr-thnist, end-tb™-also tho girl ibp herself 

tlfly?Lr ni-yllfyniii, tW y5r6dSkfln. Taeyerwtae: " T^itkal, 

^liind bj-whid aWburut-llirm-ouL Aud-Lh^u: 

nor nt t/iagii tlfvki kun mo-ruin ur toni T a Tiwyctotoft 

that jobt ;i^rkie hIiuLUv also Lt-ia-bixiktu oh 2" Aud-ao 

ttb& kOn te&agrion tlo-i4Utni T&oyerotsc yerodilkon. orottie-rflri 
{i&rki* 1 eilwJ (tfl) the-girt he-gaT*_ Aml-ih flhiy-bunit-it’iip^ By-thii-uitaiJ* 

kfikun yd tEHSktjE rodilkoiL Tseyeroti^ tafbSI kuiutid^-ledo; tiku 

ahfflff eutirclf the-ySii-tnau itf-uak*dj up 


to 

his 

J* 

hi m 
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lock ido-k+kliitiLrits^n, ko tenugoba nllTim! ton* no. Infce 

he-BlajuK wamihgdiiinKsdf-by-the-fire, tie girl he-dcwB-untdook-at whiled But 

krj diDddJSkdti, fcwvcmtsa: 11 KPkff ilHlkunl? dfitl£kt?t \ ihi-to-netnye 

then it-beganund-ao; a Clothes burnt jt-atnnlk! Haw-lad t-that 

kekli kind m yi QMSkfal* yefni- "Tsfkat, to-ueta 

ebthea burnt me in We-begiM^t&-bttm V lu-^yadodifir. H Qld~m*ii, how-y 

ko ec tSogft kfin a6-dll£ii£ii: dlkfln; Si to &ut£it£ t£-uet5yt\ F# 

t hlm niv" iiarkse in the Ire doWL-Juid-Men ; itds-borut; ibis iNs wbieh iiv-3o/ r 

yekiL Toruno ko ye kSklLd roditkon. Tfteycrot^e: 

*b#-«id-tod3i»n Meanwhile tbyfca his dolbes ehedias bumt-np, Aotl^o ■ 


* Tsikal, ttfi t5*o kiln Ska tfUtYinWll/' ni t yA Sffiol 

H Old- limn, a-moment there word ici-rpii^t-cd patf-tbatbfiu/* 4^-mjKt mi truthful]?. 


Tseyerottte noY* tK tftlyG, uS-lUstLfinlfieiip Mi tail yettBWi* 

Aul-tliU4 there out nhc’Wenfcj bdng-drt*8ed> ttie-idibnum dm-nol-Hoe-ber 


tOTUO0 r 

tie bo 

tSffi 

yotr^l5 

no -fitly U + taGyeroL m 

r^l'-ko 

wlnlnt, 

and bxr 

nltd 

which-the- was <zutj i ng 

<ibn-Bcized N and -so 

then 

iiidltdil-4 

Ko 

Mi kol 

a-nolfk^t, tse ynt 

dmn kfil^r&tp 

5il5 

she-lkUn 

a r\w 

^Id-man 

Blie-feanip njid about Lhc-dny 

idi-ujojig 

&?&n 

rflloril 

T&e 

rur men ku 

ra-dilekok a tsc 

k%Mn 

ihe-day 

entire^ 

And 

ft’Oertiin lake shc-rprtdiedninning T and 

grasa 

niluD. 

Kfirlriitakii 

ui-ko tulyci, 

tse kotafm 

i5dk 

tbsre-ht 

.Belw^cn (the bunches) otf^out fche-wentj 

and ihe-gras? oa-the-lopu-of 


kot&ll/m, t£kln ySdfltfiU Sri flrftbo-rflrS alteib 

sbe-atretcbri-utick, the ■ stick w hich-ihe-csuriea by-uraui* -of. Bylhw-meins the - wind 


oko din "Ail i- Tbeyemtae rd-dSninllkGlt inkiilr ySi p ko kcMau 

in^neKt-uf sbcapeako. And-ao it-blew miow with* this, gram 

xSdbvL Taoyerotse yilnunn no-ilflkok* tse aru ririLt-lkii 

un-acwnntrol Aud-ao to-the-other-nide fhc-nm-acn^ and there in~th^»p«u» 


ko ndltiii e. Intc klo nEll/iihn tamim nut ka dm 

there ahe-u^ht-to-beA But tUllJ ftheKl0BM0bte40TO while, her after out 

ilektfk&n norflYm. KfkSl ftdSn y&SfcsE riilfikfiibli MeyeroUe t& 

the-one-whcMStmr iW-fJlw. OoUu» without thus Led# running, and -m his 

kil A-no-nCMteifi: JJ Ko-rfirii eft ku lofilekfir ” ytslni; Lae 

feuL qp- he-waters: « In-tliu-wiy my feet wiU-be-wnrm/ 1 be-§ay*-ofdt; and 

no-no-dMk Ithlk: w o! Jltoto 10 t^nmU^lU $ ? ,T Taeyerotse 

be-shonts, it is heard ; 14 Hey 1 truly ii-it flat'bIpiHpWtf* And-w 

iimifm-nfitseim nuMn, ko Wtougofon, t^ dlnltfflstfz teu%5 ( 

ju:Mws-oD-ihe-tither-»Lde ibe-lnydown I he girt r and a ludl a • thing-like, 

r&nAj kitlekfinu, vB rocti-kSdiritlflt, tdeyerotoe tide tMta k^i^rk'ttfe 

deer'rt hooft with iihe-planted-a-^Lck* and thus aM-aJong die-uight it-riugi 

kftdSnl, otle tkta dtni&Slttik, ko aiLsili. Tsejerotsts kfitOnnfn 

]Vwnuid»diktv ad-sdosig liie-niglit itmadv-uoiw- abut wimL Aiid^so inllie'mi>rning 
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kfltS yitlkon. Tseyerotee ro aiE-rfidSyo. ivrurfivel rfinten 

finally it-down«L And* out she-caiuc-ogain. Thou 

taeyerotse ko tan yimotBc m-myo 

iindrto there, iMlw-knowia, on-the-otlejvairlii abe-h-i* stopped 

k«r nMi%& ko tenagoion. jw to-nfdzCt 

b** ***U-»W-iwt that girl. And ohaut wator-.inddle^ 

nrumyet ko no-wyO ru tu a ka route W'ltfui, 

then there Hbe-had-gotie where? her Aft«r . J^nl-iwi j c ) 


Lht-Htut-ahsise*, 


uni 


ni. 

where T 

Di-iiS-md'S-L 

«iie-cocnt>s-i]tiiir + 

St tf-yt-to 

aii Jltia 


ko tefkal. ku ra^tath-tee rora SUStln, 10 n. T£kii 

that old-man, the blowing by-nwans-of 

djdfbft tortuio i£tSn ; eit rfl’ ko nul rM siUfitSni; Utka tu 
tg*S& eit rdl‘ nftttroi, erotuyei roiiteu y^m 

iiok Kit-rotee-tinE kotn dJ» tS EU 

Henceforth then mountain* amidst nlre-carmt There tho-ult-of» 

kutub'mS ra-dtyu, F-U rdl’ kiyir rubnte niyo. JiMote# 

^— d*. reached. Tliere then *-csiup wheie-tlicra ifl ehe-ouiw- There from 

kfltuim£o yftfiikoili, tseyerotsuralte mor tli njpteBtttdUSnihj 

(in) the-morning it-beginHo-dawn, ami from-hcr out wc-have-idl dmpja-ared, 

fin-o^nl-rittWeaBia Kflr fdd n^rlUSydiL SroU: mite me-dzSr-tttka 

they-go-huniing. liana in Urey-bring, Then too (wtthjthe-bnaobamew 

tSbn yl-irfin ko teDhgidon. Tftbit t6-n»lC*tayP oitltefn; elta 

nebs nbe-sudo this girL Nets how-many peril*!* *he made : Ui*m 

M iflka Eit kotornien kun mnr th 

hy-menm-of fish .lie-hegart-lo-oatcb. That morning again front her oat 

no-Uorodideuik. Eit rahe teikd Mir bitten yfltoko 

we-havo-nll-diHap^ml. Then toil an-old-man decrepit suddenly above 

iStyl 1&J6 tee yokn-tan tub: “ Bo-to-netfit* kuii 

In-the-mnolns-hola is and calU-hor: " And-whai-aiwt of^-plw* also 

UdfiWSttt' 1 ycluL Tae kedfo&rfitl kantfiyv ylyokfl 

the-place-wbere-yon-stay ?” he-aayn-to-hor. And a-p©Mn»k a-tbing-lik# down 

yB tat* cijyT dtfrStlltL "Kfin kjtet* tS-lfflih" yelui- 

her toward in-tie-hole he-belli. "This ujion come-np,* hi-wja-to-ber. 

Kota, ynur ru-dSJlfiniT, ko tenagolon, tee flit® kit toe to-iyo. 

Kew, ihut-jiL^c* ihe-wafl-tiriid-Qr that girl T ind tlmt ups np-flfr’tfeDi 

Teeyerolw tu kfidaor ni-ySnUt&n, tseyerotee tdl’ tionaoil 

And-ao (umler) hi* annpit he-placed-ber, nad-no then to 4 bt-other-aide 

yg yilf ofi-mVlniLltok. Tecyerotee yuur ye yel uOtSrtl. 

her with be-twk-bii-fl^Eti Antl-iO tlitre hrr wilh lit-wAi-fljl&g. 

Amruyel t 4 V kfi tftikuk I Hyl U t^rutfltea me 

Arni-tton tbLft flld-mui (fit) a-ainitkc-Lule thun (gHftlirv) i-pUc-e-UkHl-i* her 
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yel toiift-niUiM (t, tseyercit-He tu kSdzur 6x& no-yeniltaa, " Noyoko 

will* ho-alighted, *jid-#e (fium) Li* armpit out Iie-took'hiT’ngHiu. u Uown 
royi ni‘*Oiii I KOitcdlte6*kun-jnltH'tfi-mliSucit ytlr 

Ln-the-holo go! One - with - whom - what - is - the - mat ter - now in-wnuj-way 

tS-tSUSetHta 7" yelni. Tseyerotse nfiyokH royi r&yo. “ Ru-tiunEko 

liav(j-I-tatt(‘iil rt be-Mja■to-facr, And-so down in-the-holii she-went, ''Ttiete-Luidwitni 

ySk'itlot kiikSr th>k yi lltiUSjS, eite ts&i ktlrd'uij/’ yetaL 

on-the-bench tlm-fat n-rlieh in wbich-is, it from wA-wm*" be-««THrtu-ber. 

Tseyerotse no toko lfiBS-S?|B-airiidSJfia&i; tseyerotee tsAi'H-kSd^oWCtiitii. 

And -f-.a up-above we-diwappeaml ; (ind-*o it’lwtotues-datkiiuBS-dflj'k. 

TfleverotsO Luur ts£ntl-k5<li;iifllli]tatyii ko-BO-tlildliSnlk Irfi. YSkiitlBii 
Aiiii-ao them in-tlie-djirkiitss-diirk'piiwo ulie-grajied-about, in-wnin, On-the-bench 

rS*eni*rii iii-iMlfitifhll: tlok dzukn eit§ yi rtnitho itiilitr 

tlie'plaecoiO'Ciilteil alie-lAid-liurliiiiiil: st-duli ttmow this in to-toHsurpri** wtlmou 

Ll'.sku ronltt letfo, Into y fflu: mfiro tso-yitklkil. Iseyerotso 

jt lfim i uuoifwctffiii’ ilicre-ii. But idia-did-nat-eftt-il : to-bor it-WM-no-KowL Aud-so 

n5ni>ts£ ko-lodotitn ni-no-Mey». Tseyci-otsu eit ledo, 

on-the-other-side the'p]«CH-v, brry*sho*wns ahe-returned to, And-so there ahe-stoys, 

Aruruytl jioliikiibsofi IfityT m-Tio-kedAlkiU: lio-iiB-deto, flKLk, 

Hitu from-Aitove nt-thi. 1 anieke-hnle tht-re-in-noi-H? : he-liUJv-come-I^K'k, it-is-hear-l. 


Notoko kiikadltv lotyi rfitoko dam'flnt; kill ni-no-dfiptt ilh ili l l, 

Abovs i lie-uin iap the-amak*4xite on-tnp-of wlikdi-ia-AerotB, away be-puidwd-W-lc, 

ko tetkAli, toejyaWJtsa r<Ti<5 nOdSrteS mf Uu royi no-ta&d’ots, tsc: 
lb*l old-mn.il, and-so then from-abovc, her to in-the-hole we-came-l»ck, and: 

" Eo't iiflnCko biiktSr tfiflr yi letloye tsfn komi'Sn-S 7" ydni 
“ Over-then." landward Uie-fst n-ilish in which-is, from did yoil-rat-nutnc 7 ' be-aujMohoo 

"ST,, tdfcli, ntrneko kokor tiok- yi tetloye tet-u kSifeSti" yelni, 

“ Ye*, old-man, kndwwl a-dwb in whirh-ia, from I-mc-wmf," abe lo-hlw, 


af-iU05t p nor *1 me taSti ktilM, >»t*m Tseyarotae ynr 

tt&trutiifuUy, for merely it from ulic-nliHioUKunt*, eveii-ihougb. And-oo tbu* 


tlStfi rotilet. Tso-rtUlSkStafi tokft y« tse U-tiii, iru; yur kill 

Uic-night pbwl. JEtil-tKap wisbiog her to he-gw*, in-«iu j from-him aw»y 

ni-tiS'512r|ihti ko tonagotan. Vor UfitS rpltilk, trfi. Tw «it 

sliP-^jaanofittn the girl- Ab«t-her the-night hwpsut, in-rain. And that 


kotonnen yiitntikon oit T tscyerorae 
imrming it-lNS)ipUl-UHla.wn theta, mnt-ao 


rdW uonet»CD notsorwlilkon. 
then oti-the -other-aide wr-aiada a fire. 


Ko kiaifcakil kfiTi bU^n koStiluk ’, etlc r^lV* rflzfinteC nE-tK4HidJ4iifhttt: 
That nlirni- tfae^re upon hedeagaE tbi* than * ul1 rt-o-not-oooked: 


y^t«{! ytraUfit. “AWl" yfl<iBni ko tentigoltm, yCiiHtii 

Ehm, he^utki-ih ** Dirty-thitig I” thinka-of-him the girl, rii^fcdte-rtJi&n 


toruno. fittSyiMo matekOk-tfn'a k& te-tonou. Tfleyprotse kor^'oti 

whilct. And-it-wiw a-lanje-guil-tnan the ooe-duing-ao. Atul-so lie-had. eaten 
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toroUoron, tetyi kun to tia-mdeyo, Yetonmo kn kftfcHb 
ritor-ilal, (Umnuli) the .nnnke-hole again out hu-wem-h**. IfonUb the stump 

^tfko datu'oiio, site Talte me tfku ao-ta^m fot-kfituttm-ntfr. 

on-bjp whieh-iH-Mt-nffPew, thi* atm her oh-topef we-put-bnid: ersTy-asning. 

Tsaverotee y»r ledo, iiS-data-tor t r$riUo-n5-rfi%5 

And * in-tl^houtt .he^tayt, wty-dxy : tiie-wiy-thit^Le-meyg^ut 

tst-rSilfn. Yur rolfintw dzaii eit ds«ui rikt, T?e yi*r dTiin, sotoko 

there-b-DoL Some many day* lh«* t lie-day she-passed, Anti e-certain day, ■w« 

ktyi rotaro rit-kMdlEkfit, itfck. Amruyel kn kakadta totoko 

thu'smokediulc from there-w-n-noise, it-ta-heard, Then the etump on-Kip 

dani'ona titeu tftdjjflr tfri, tsi yflnliini tO-nfdzEt, tTklfriWn, 

nctww thwi (gesture) became, yAiHuet and far-away in-mid-wator U j-fdMn--Lhe-wnteiv 

Twrerotso r ffl ko notnku letyi roniTflu: yutoko nmttm kel 

And-M thin this above nuke-hob dfrlvAil above unexpectedly a-yotith 

24(1 mSnllln. Eiten tift ko kakadb U kfi jfit tdU m-mHiSdSnlltfirti 

nice lookMt-ber- Tliis-one the stump hi* foot with away h&a-wmUlrmg. 


kjS kun Ed5l£n f Yaf 


ruzuute 

nice 


JB 

her 


Teeverotse: ,H TS4nkatEr 

An.l-a^: u Wh»t4»-the-HiattfiT-wfUl*yfi>0 [sere *ba ihat-yoMtaj f A-Lotwe 

lo-'i; kun lidoteri f" "Kota, ra-flnk‘^iiftrtae nntakon." Tseyerota® 
is-it nlw whcre-yoimUj'f" " Enough, [-mn-dlsgusted-oMt Aodnw 

nOdftrtsEu ye tae royi fcwlarftlth, tseyerotae rel’^ nfitfikfi 

froio-flbovc her toward iMhe-htde ht-stretehed-imticlc, *ud-so tlmn op-above 

tetyi m yorlitSn. Tseyerotee rtle hatbior 

(hj) the^moke-hoio out ht brottght-lier. And so then (under) lim armpit 

ni-iiO'ycniJtan. Attey^io ko kim USla-tWa. Twjerofc® nooana ktin 

hc-piit-liar-ageiii. At)d-*it was this otWon.- nn-wgle-llMn. 

yet tii>ng-inaltok. tifl 

with lie toek-hia flight a-sand-W 

nflkSatoS tft 

we flapvwiib-tip-of-tWwmg^ nii-buth-iiidw tb»w 

tc-ftn ko Itiikalii, ko maUkok-tSu u, Eit 

Imt rttftxi tfii oM-miu^ tbc big^fufl-nurL 'Dicre 

tctiiagoion. Tseyomt^ ko noiiDtarti Kiiytir kun rfidlfkittfi JQ 

girl. And ihh eagk niati cverrw* i;* fl)ing + A-irilUige M*o adktgsj-pl*^ l,pr 

vcl no-notok, liie letyi kun uo-nerfdo, Eit iwtte ko ta 

wIili hefkw-to, and Ma»k»-liole l&u -AligbLed. Tbere sJa« (frfjni) llie \m 

kadzior *iw nn-jeniftan- Amruy^i tektm lorn mlU? rSufil gklilitlo, 

armpit be-loqk her. And-then thE-gticke nkmg but tker-skinft are-bang! ng:i 

tso yel nil r6tiki tfi.k?dl£ya tfr.fi-kiin k( > 

ftl«o «uds -other iborv are-pump, nu?reljr tbi-re-ia-iiolKHiy, even *v tkie 

a kSfrkfio jfip ko kayar ledo. uiten mfiyulntken, Teejerotse t 

«agle-iuEu emit only (ja) tUbi village ntuy^ Lhiyuiie wHo^lwll-takwad>*r Aud-«o J 


Aiid^i ncrofii ngam 

lftrn t5nl? T S t* 

alutig uiwtreAin llw-water 
t^.tnn h ise-rom ntilsir 

hi^doeft, by-whi^b aaLnwnu 

pfil'-to yanefSlatt-S ko 
then sW'B&w-hifli tbtn 
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" Noy^ka royi nt'oih" mizeni. Tfieyerotee royi r6yo + 

^D^wn intbeliola £o/ s we-say-to-kor. An^ao fa-the-hole (Ii^wotiL 

Tsererotfle: "Bctt nfio yur rjEIilu jar Iotlf>ye k eite teen 

Aiubau; 11 Yon** over tlim anino meat aithc-hou^ wtkh-i^ that from 

kumon," ydni. NeLuu zmi ko yttr lefclo, tsc eite teen ker^on, 

eat-safliDe," he-»ja-tn*h*iv Meat fine in (this) hottaa ia ? and It from ihn-aiSoiuj^ 

kJfcl&Mt. Notoko raito t^ui^le-ni-rodalenCT. Tueyoiotee yar ronilW: 

being-htmpy. Above however we-diaop|wajTstL Aud-ao the-bou*i : 

yur nmin r yur ken tettake eit letlo. Baufly nSlfiii zuu tetlo: cite 
the-hoiiae w-niw, some thing aU Ihens ti I>eer meat aid* then&ds: ti 

teen berf'bih ESnfiy tfAkS yd yur krfetlo: yur eite yd 

from Bluj-ate-some. Deor hImw a3*o (in) thehotUfe tbero-i*; miw (nl) it fritli 

yur tit bit yd, ynr tuuk yel. yur kSkon yd. ken ti'dfik? yMullron. 
sonii' netif Abo, some parkiee nlis^ Borne sshueu aims thing every the4teg^to»lii*k& 

RKn6y kutafli ySI k£ltalr5n. Tseyercitss yen-yiroike lit 

Derr put> Mao ahe-began ~to-mnke. Aml-ao the-ihingB«frhie!h'ehe-inakea out 

no4eyaih f tao b4rS ruite ta-nlaih. Tseyeratae ko-L&ilenik. 

flhc-takee, (at) tfo-Bfcciie 1 * edge alio ehc-pnt-them. A nd-so atadinSegiKHO-wii-rk. 

TsoyorotBo kotu eit to van ko-t&ldoM Ko kdlA mo-ktlu 

Aml-fu m>w tbere only alie-hu ■ begun-ko> stay. Thnt youth berhuMjoiid 

a-Hlnt; oitun tsfcii noftkerotaii’a lonim ntltsiu; E&£-t£i^u£ rnlttafc. 

became; him from people many Hhe-mado; hw-chiLdrtn tbOT^begitfi’toifc 

Yakativozti tui-aRaik Th-g yur wlonte eit nfr-rodfltD&t. Tse 

BabLa ahrfllt^aforth. And ecum many-times there abe- passed ■ tlui-year* And 

yet yur buh x 4 lefc, tse rothta^u liSlSlkfitt Yur tli 

Llitire fk-fwrtnin summer Hk^pamd, and in-1 befall H-begnii-lo-frouto. Once cqfc 

myo zxn, ila-rii ni-uiyo tse riV r^tsar, t£i kSlyur 

ahfhwent msar-by, a-Ione pli m ahe-frunt-to and then she^Wlft, h*r villngp 

ror-twllykiirten, eit rukSt. Taeyerotse yid« nu-ideyo, 

from-which-ahe- ran - ava y U»t-pl«w wiahing-for. And so in fthe-went-agaiii p 

10^(1110 int^ten'akn yel tno-kdo yof ynr dldlEtlf; yot 

while bar^duldraa ito her-bneband Ahu> in-thedioum? ^Lay t lu-|li»-timue iwcaple 

lou, to-kiln kfllu m-no-idnyo, tee; to-netaye 

many. And h^r-huahand at-thc-«iide --*4 absent-back, and j H Qhl frliat-i^-thia 

kfltiiMii BU k6ta no-n^tfi3tOuI ** ku mo-kiln ni. "Til nfnjotS 

tear-water rne o|Kin dtjwn-hEia-drop|»d 3' 1 the her-biifthand eaya. “Out when-you-wrut 

ifHdnrdnul ?" ,J NMiln. io^6siiihI"; yetai Tli niuyoto 

whaUlid-yiMi MT f 1 “No, 1-md nothiog 11 ; ^he-uiyt^n-bhm “Ont wben-jou'wetit 

r£ii tsar-41 to-cloreiiiii ?" yur t l^f-Ft I mo-kuti 

did*y.»n-weep f what-did'ycHi *&y ?" And aomr^tima diiriug-oighi then her husbami 

yfidetkiit: M RO U dssaii tli ninyotB M yelui. 

^Tit;stbiiia-hi r l Bi YoD-knnfr t^Mluy out wtwn yon-went did-you-wet p r 1 be^tt^to-hiar. 
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*> oVi. than tli rtes’ote ifiatsdr: ro'v su kayar ror-t;USakliti‘H, 

w v«, to-day out whea-I-went I-wept: yea-know, my village whence-I-taa-nway 

► * **! tee 


" Kill hi f 


fiit rokSt," ni, isc to-kfin nwuj rilPnfb. 
lhat-pkee WTuhiog-for,’' ehe-wyn, and b*r tmalmnd before *he-d«Jsrea. “Four-lhiug 1 

to-clinitwo t Nttikfm kMtf aa kayar rokS tS^IntA; (Jatl, 

what-wiy-you I Do-no* toe-mneh your village wiahing-for be V naver-mind 

ko (si mzimtae JnUl-kti knn lido,” yeini. Tuevetotse knn 

here-indeed **11 it-ie-that also you-utay," he-J*ya-lt>her. And-so a«ain 

na-radeuar ko tfetai. Tecyerotae tsukaJ a-taltlat, “ 

a he-wept-anew that night. And-ao m-olitwoBilli *li(.lugiui-tO‘tectiLM. 

tiV yiirru sodSt," rftyinldSLk, tetlektaen, ko iuo-kun yet. Tacyerotse 

then there we-shall-go, 1 ' thvy-thUik, all-of-them, the Whtishami also. An.l-so 

toll WtteS to-ntniltio: rott ralw to rSnfii^ta, ko roe-ten'nka, 

aleds open they-put-thing*: <d<id» them to are^quaJ-m-nojnU-r, those her-ctUdren, 

tse eite 
ami them 

ko-ditlk 


yet 

with they-HtriTterL 

Ko mo-krtn 

mile 

kflu-kfiMl kSntlyS 

Hint her-hiwUind 

ilien 

n-poktr 

Aching-like 

Rulhtor rSlorri 

MirSdSi, tao 

ko 

kfln-k&tl 

katitaye ko 

^rtie-winter entire 

thry-keep-going, and 

that 

poker 

UiLdir-liki? the 


mo-lrfm 

her-liuibaikil 


kc^y&lltfKfs 

wtiH&die-Cwirtea, 


ait* 

that 


r m 

then 


tor p 
when, 

firut*E-rora 


ko-ni-rim&ih tor. 
they-Htup-tO'Camp wbwi, 

kuw ftriS tom fdiStfhj tStsrtaS ratio 

llic-fim near-by m-thc-ground iipUiile^l, ttf-thii*-side then 

rffiS korfidSl: tSkfoi rot tli-rMlbtt, 


rorMflkoih 
they-make-fire 

cHtfei&rSa. 
il-faUa. 

0(le 

lsy.tlib means then they-go-along! llie-stick according-to on Whey-start, the-whol# 

dzan karadihtl. Kdu frit nUdetiili too-roynn. Tw jut mllacn 

day, they-go-ou, Tbe-fire near-tu H-ta-pUnted always. And n-certain evening 

kftn ni-roulno. nruruyol hSl'd t!6l$ rarudak. Kotormeii 

again tlwj-atopped-to-cunR and-that- time then the-night they-wpimt. In-lhe-moroing 

Iran rent tio-yedertklih, iuto ronton dftSn£lrM. Tseyerotae 

again in-tbe-gronnd hu-plunkd-it, hnt auexpretedly it-does-not-faU, And-w 


ui-riidJldleydi. 

thej-stood-itiJi 

rfitsC-n kSiSkS a-nti-fcSJf* 
fmm BpCiisj^ wc-eintf, 

b£afa& 


y^mi 

il-iUvikiip 


kotormen 

Itj-tho- momi tig 

ithk. Tseyerotoft 

it-w-h™i§. AkeI-vk then 


mruruyel 

whtn:uj-KkJi 


titklfilor 

wamewhere 


Arnrt*ye1 

Aiid4bi>n 

kot& n 4 -dElidl 5 ts!iii. 

at-Lml *helwtfau4fr rejoice. 

ko rajolrolo tefcJelc* rurodl^on 

the whidi th*ifHS*med M thi-y Mv«-eat^u 

i]?4\ rauidiiLl, nramye! 

iml ih*/<aJiiL% when 

kck nint^ii, ncUkoroten'a 

oj^itv-npnionKO) nueipeotBllyi tia (=*>mp nne) niuumiu^-for then, jwople 

tTikAiliii yet ni^|£IK!Ati Eit tGoSrto&dl ntitaS gtii runt* 

chUiirtn with pUj. Ttmt place hrhini *n-encld*ure U^e tm^jysted 


TiiOyorotse jut 

AihI-iki mmu 

ki-tsl- rildSyfir, 

thi-y-luktc-beeanu^u 
y Anti teS-yunlt 


food 


Tsoy o robe 

Anti-rtO 

route 


niyolmk 

which’they-cnJ-ritJ 

ynuSbe-yutlfit 

PUrriJH4-diiW lifltfcdUU 

leua 
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t/UlekflL Tseyeroteo <1^a ramdatf tea ten kn nnko rftdfdfttf 

And-so out they-came, and trail ai-ihesiiiJ-of on-ihe-bendi they-ranie, 

tseycrotse ko mc-ten'akn j0 su T 6l ta-rahm. Atkye-lo bo sol tan ko 

Aod^o thn kr^hildmi with Aud-it-woa that woman the 

kayar-ror tsdlfrb&rSii, eiteu kat niitaff fji-ratan, Ko tUrfi 
frerni-tbe-riilage co£-wha-r*0‘**»J her mourn mg-for ihe-fea&t tliey-lurve* Hie sitdirat 

mor-yfredoon AmdflnA rutltAm Nttlftm yet ntdlmleUO, 

une-wbLV livod- wills-her admig-time ago w*nHoaI*trjj r A-long-time there lb ey stayed, 

tee rite kfinon ritna-rntailedaU Ttw iterator. ike-nb-rMtiloktsen 

and their bouse- toward ihey-sLirOjd-Wk, And en^-jw, tvcry-yunr, 

yet lUBhMr^rftdodihtt Tse ynr yet ne-im-Tftdedihtl, ten na-HUnlicduti 
lb ere tUqy-relurtj, And oneo thef* Uioy-rftum, and they-Pitied-1muk 

ruyd ko fldtati yur teukalci kvlokcu ta-aini: “Tsukoh yftkfc 

wliEn t thii Wdiimh a-certain old- woman cm c- n» ya - to: p Old-woman f behold 

Is! k&1&, ko-yfni-sMMJk kft-to-ruta, tse tnnrssintd 

at-thiA-tiniL' indwd ifie-rcid, wft-hiTe-bemiii^to-wrtwt wr^tfodike, and nuat-anmmer 

(w-ajf^tronhkd- In-mind J 


kote nmtfcn kiku n-ue-tseitljit t£ p an y£kS firiA ronton towfi 

tfnally periiap oninmls wo-tmee-bocome if„ thus il p Ftehold next-year perlia|js m 

Me raihtor rub5lEl p kon ne-ito-tsSHodSlil tnniun, Kota. routed 
without winter sLiillfMk.^% here wc-do-not-retum while. That-bi-alf ]»eiha|]fl 

kiksi a-iie-tocltkt taJ' Tsayerotae tsukal ru ni-dti-keduniW. 

animat a we-bftve-bectiai# if.* Andow tbe-old-wnmian lo abedeft-worcL 


Kit 

TO teen 

ifilfikorflriit 

There 

from 

i&-thc-«pring 

toe 

rofhts^D 

riilkfot, 

and 

iu-tbe-fflll 

it-f row, 


tia-r&telted&i}* tseyerotee son mri>lot h 
ihej-atnrbed-back^ an d-so auminer passed, 

tee nlbudct! roihtor rordlek. 

and withott^tb™ due-whiter paastd. 


11 Kota, kfiki K-ufi-ifUIEt” i4bSii£ni Kota, iSiit rtn 
11 Thut-w-alL, animal* thay-have-become/ we-aay-of-lheiii. That-ia-alt, winter a-part-of 


nfllcLlkfts. 
1 -hntn-chewed. 


The MAN-EAGLE. 

Tliftt small bird which lives on the beach and which we call t^korddala, wm 
at first the husband of a very beautiful woman. He lived with her one summer, 
but when tin- river froze he gave all his thoughts to another nice-looking woman, 
who had been his wife for a time. Seeing this, his wife left him and ran away. 
She went down the river and crossed It* and kept walking. Whilst elsmbing up 
the lower Imulc, it is said that she called the wind. And it l^gait to blow, in the 
clear spaces between the trecs s and she was walking with the wind. Going on 
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she reached ft bike, which 5 lie crowed from bank to bank* and ehe con tinned to 
walk along the shore* There she found an old underground house, which she 
entered, and dork as it was in there she begun to feel around on the floor hoping 
to And some one, hut she could Bud nobody. Tbcn ngiiin she felt with !u<r hands 
on the hunk-shelf, in the dark. And suddenly she laid her bund rm something 
that felt as though wot and soft, and she beard someone, scared by her action and 
muttering: " Hum ! hum ! hum.” She was afraid, and mn away. She kept on. 
running the whole day. When evening came and the sun had set, she came to 
a place where there was good, dry wood, and she built herself a fire. And. ns she 
sat by it. she heard someone corning, following on her tracks. It was an old man, 
the one who lived in Unit house by the bike, where she lmd stopped. Coming 
near, he sneezed and said: " Good omen ! this means that t am not far from that 
which I am pursuing," And she was very much afraid. At her door, that is, at 
the place where she was going in and out—for she hail camped in the snow— 
someone had stopped. She looked in that direction, and oh ! a hideous-looking 
old tunu was there standing at the entrance and looking nt her. ” fix a nice place 
for me by your side,” said he, " HoW can l, old hittii f " she replied, on both sides 
of me there ore sticks," she said, deceiving him. " Well,” said he, “ further tu the 
inland twliind yon.” *' Oh! how could I. old mart ? Behind me also there are 
slicks,” she said, deceiving him again. *' Well then, opposite, in front of you." 
And on the opposite side from the lire, in front of her, she prepared a good place 
for the old man. And he wit himself in that place. It wna getting Idle, and sho 
wus so sleepy that she began to noil. through drowsiness. So they both slept 
awhile. Rut Hire heard him getting up, on the opposite side. Then she herself 
jumped up and rubbing two sticks against each other, she started a lire, for she 
was in great fright, Thu real of the night she kept the lire going, ami thus sho 
did not deep. And at daybreak she put on her clothes. Then, addressing the 
old man, she said : 41 Old man, your rags are all torn: how ia that ? ” Then ho 
handed her his clothes, saying: “ Mend them for me ; I do not know what tearing 
you mean ? ” And she just thrust into them a burning ember from the Hie. and 
placing them behind her Imck. let them bum up. Then she said : “ Old man, 
your parkie also is tom: how did tliaL happen i" And he handed his parkin to 
her. which she also burnt. In the same way she burnt lib* whole footwear. The 
old mini stood, all naked, warming himself by tho fire ami turning his hack to tho 
girl, so lhut he could 110 L see her. At that moment the wind begun to blow, and 
the old man tuiid : “ I smell burning clothes ; what has happened, that it smells of 
burning clothes 1 “ " Nothing, old man," said she; "it is only niv parkin that has 

iiecn touched by the tire; it lias been singed, and it gives that smelJL" But, in 
truth, she had burnt up all his clothes. So sho said : 14 Old man, wait a moment 
till I go and get some more Wood," thus again deceiving him. And, as slie was 
already dressed, she went, unseen by tho old man, and quickly taking her sled, off 
site went, running as fast ns she could. She had a great fenr of the old man, and 
so she kept running the whole day. Tims she came to another lake, in winch tho 
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long marsh-grass bad grown in largo clusters, still standing, Taking cart not to 
step on these hunches, she walked between them, at the same lime brushing the 
top* of the long grass with h small sLiek that she carried. This she did to call the 
wind, and it proved successful. The wind begun to blow, drifting (dong the snow 
(and thus covering her tracks!. So she felt safe to cross to the other side, and 
there, in a during, she lay down to sleep, before going to sloop she spied the 
old man who was pursuing her, as he came out from the woods, cut the opposite 
honk. He Jwd tiu clothes on. and, miked us he was, he kept running on, from time 
to rime watering on his feet, to keep them warm. (When ho came to the opposite 
hunk he saw no more the girl's tracks, which were drifted over, and) she could 
hear him tradnim: "Have l got her now 7" But she w lying down on the 
other side of the lake; mid she planted a stick in the siiuw, to which she bung 
a string of (tow ( hoofs, and the wind, slinking these liunfs, mods them sonnd as 
a hell, during the whole night. 

lu the morning, when it dawned, she cm me out from her camping place, mid 
to the sunshine she slur ted kick to see what had happened on the other side, at 
the place where she hud stopped Iwjforc crossing. She did not reach it, however, 
(or when she was about mid-way to it slur Saw' the old man lying down in the 
snow, frozen by the cold wind, 1 

From that camp she made for the liiils, and crossing them reached the sea¬ 
shore, and came to a village. 

The no it t morning, at the first dawn of day, all the inhabitants went off on 
the hunt. This was their daily oeuupatiou, They came lack loaded with rabbits, 
ami with the aims we of these she made nets. She made a groat many nets, and 
used them to catch fish, (But she was lonesome, and disliked to be left alone the 
whole day.) And one morning they had all left her, as usual. when suddenly aim 
saw ait old man standing at the smoko-hole and calling liar. " How did you come 
here?” fetid he. And taking one of tin- wooden hook* used to hang kettles over 
the fire, he let it down through the hole, saying ■ " Get up on this,” She was 
disgusted with the place, and eho readily complied When she hud dimbed on 
top, he placed her under his annpil and took Ms flight. He carried her in this 
way, flying about, till he came to a smoke-lioto, on the side of which he alighted. 
Hy then took her but from under his armpit, suying: " Get down in this hole, and 
let us see whet sort of a person I liave got." And she went down, “ Find the 
piece or fat that is in a dish on the ithfllf, to the landward, and eat something,” 
said he; and immediately he disappeared. It was very dork : she groped about, 
finding nothing at first. Then she came to the shelf: on it a narrow dish was 
{dated, hut It contained only the .slimy mucus that covers the body of the salmon. 
She did not oat any of it: bIki felt no desire of it, hut only repugnance for it, 
She then went hack to the place where she had lieeii rilling fiiet* and remained 
there, 

1 Hem and in the literal translation, a couple of linen have been left ■iiurnbiskted, as thev 
art Boiiii-iyhiu indelicate. Thu ilmiltaft I urn not been interfered with. 
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Soonenoaah sho heardanoiaeat ttonhimnuy-tolo: 1»W» 

Utck. Ho paitod M, Ito U* Minn,, <Mk «H* b* to* «"»• *• 

„a came Ln Urn* 0 » bole. " W * “*> *° •"* “ T f ‘ J. 

„hirii b in tut dlahf “To*, old man, I dkl,” sbe ropberf; hit iho 
.Icomog ldm, for .1.0 Ud o»t ooton any. TUn tU night pasied. Ho “ 
he, with lewd prapiwol., but .1.0 got »w*y from lino. Many umOBthi l ho nj*. 
hi* attempt*, but .ho tolled ll«m. Ho .pent the night... n»lo« 0®'“- " h “ 

morning. :u daybreak, bo nude a Hre, and, taking the oalnion atoo, bo dmgg o d 11 
over Ilia hot coal, ami nto it: it was not half-oooltod. - Tlio dirty (oaa y i D , 
k }<0 thought. It was a latjje-gull’iuau. 

Ala, U had oaten, ho wont not again through tU .moke-hoi a, olooing t s 
very oarofiilly, every morning, with a big Mump. Ami not btfflg n do » “j“j 
rdue. theta .ho etnyoil, day after day. linito a good many day., indeed, did . 0 

' | thor,, until 01.0 day .ho hoanl oomo noim .war on ll.o .mnke-Uio. nml ho 

Imp that cW it w» violently 0* -Unand thrown to, ■«* “ 

Sho looked up. and wua aarprisod at owing a moo-loo "it. )onn„ in . 
oaring on her. He it we* who had kieked away the ,tnmp...... lean tl. tl) «g. to 

t dietanoo. Ho «iid to hon “ How eomes it that yon ore in tto plnoe I thl. 
a nice Unaa lor yon to livo In t “ “ Ob." *1.0 anawerod, « l am liorongh v diymd 
»i,h it" TIioii ho put down a Mink tor Ur to olimb np. and he took tor out, and 
pUoed her under his armpit. This time it was an e^le-man who wua taking 
her He took his flight, carrying her, across the water, and whilst they we. ■ 
crossing sho caught hor last view of the old man* the krge-gnll-mun: lw «• 
Rapping his wings on the water and matching salmon, at the edge ..f a sfimi- ^ 
But the oftgle^niiiu wus Hying along, and came to a tillage j tin i. 

alighted at a smoke-holo, where he took her out from under Ins ortupit. **- 
skins were hanging <m4 on sticks , caches were pUed one above th, 

other: but there ww nobody, no one lived lUere but the imm-esgie who bad 

^"Sodown in the MC he said. And she did. Then again lie said : - There 
« meat there, in the Louse ; Uke some and eat.” It was indeed line meat. ami she 
ate, for she was very hungry. Then she examined the place, and itgo«. 
filled with good things. Thera was the deer-meat, on which she hud - ' 

ihera whs ids* so ido deer-sinew. with which she began right sway to run c ne a, 
and parties, and shoes, anil all sorts of things. She made also deer-skin P*^ 
The articles which she made, she took out, and stored them Oft the front part of U« 
cache. She not to work lor good, and made up her mind to remain in the place. 
The young roan took her lo wife, and from him she had many children; the place 
teemed with them after some years. 

One year, when summer was over and the first frosts had come, she went mi 
of the house, and retired to a lonely spot, and there sho wept, thinking "f her 
native village, whence she had run away. And when site returned to the house, 
where her husband wits, and which was filled with her children, she eat by her 
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husband's Bide. “ Oh !" ho exclaimed, “ what is this i a tear baa dropped on me ! " 
And, looking at Ids wife : “ What have you been doing out there 7 Have you boon 
crying I" But she said: " N>>. no such riling." And In- was repenting hk 
([liostions : *' Out there, have you been crying f What did von da t" 

Ami during tin* night In* asked liar again: " Wild you went out to-day, did 
you tiry t” “ Yes/'aha said, "to-day I wont out ami cried ; I was thinking of iny 
native place whence I have run away : I wish 1 could see It again. 1 ’ So she told 
all to her I no band. " Alas J” he said, " what do you tell me? I in not lie longing 
for your native place; are you not in r good place now 7° But she only wept 
again, that very night, Ami frnui that time she kgan re grow old 

" Well," they I In night, ’* we shall liave to go tliere."* Her huflbfmd also made 
np his mind to go. They !ended their stink, each of the children having ono, 
ami Uioy started. Her hrahnud curried a long stink. It was a long journey, 
tluit lusted the whole winter. When they made camp, the stick which her husband 
carried, was pi an ted in t lie anew, liy the (Ire side, ami the diri'etiou in which it 
leaned was the one they folio west the nest day: the stick was guiding thorn, and 
where it pointed, there they went. Always they planted it near Hie fire. 

Hut one morning, after they hud camped for the night as usual, and set the 
stink up os they always did, it happened that tintstick stood up: it did not lean 
to wank any point. They waited, and when the daylight was come they hoard 
voices singing. The woman then begun to rejah'c, It was time tluit they should 
arrive, for their supply of fund was almost exhausted, and they came out from the 
woods to the river, on thu other side From the place where tlm ringing was heard, 
and below it. And then they could see that at that (duct*, across and above them, 
a mourn ini' cctubrntioti w,w being held, People and children wore engaged in 
gaiiivs, ami further inland a kigts ,l nutttil* bad been enured, They came, and 
when they were at the end of the trail, hat children joined in tlic games. And 
what abouId be the celebration, but the mournLug-feast for this very woman who 
had run away from f be place i Her former husband had k;en dead some years. 

They stopped there for a good lung while, and afterwards returned to Lhuir 
own luiuse. But every year r luiy made a visit, to this village. On one of these 
visits, as they wore ready tn start kick, the woman said to one of the old women : 
" Old woman, these laid weeks we have been troubled in out thoughts, aomotMng 
will happen to ns. 1 f we should not come buck next w inter, if the winter passes 
without you string us, you shall know tluit wo have twn transformed into ammalB." 
And having imparted this intelligence to the old woman, they luff. It was spring¬ 
time. The kiii inner passed. thu fall and its frosts likewise, mid the winter passed 
alwi. without ilmir coming to the village. H I bis time they hive been jjocmamnitly 
changed into beasts," was thfl saving there. 

That is all; 1 have chewed olf a part of the win tor 
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JsOTES. 

-TWHWl’UWr the eagle- <“ m ”) man <*' t4u**”). The wonderful beluga 
of the Ten'* lore are generally animala tluu cxtn assume the human 1,1111 ■ ° r 
conversely. The story generally ends,<ts tills on* does,by their final reversion 
Ui the jitiimal. sometime* ta the human «ltnpe. 

- yiUiur" see note on " yfitUt " after the story of Lhe I hive u (p. 30a> “ Yutlur is 

more undetermined I,hire f yfltUC equivakiit to ■ somewhere rivemnnl- T he 
um) of tilts demonstrative here eau only be Mounted ** by the fuel that the 
narrator, when telling the story, was at a good distam-e from the bach- am 
there were, presumably, woodpeckers in the intervening space. It was during 
fituumer, 

“eSiMkC lit a suinmei beast f rfn * cornier. "MWT ****k a name applied to 
all the small birds Lhat leave the country during winter. 

■■ tokoroldffl*,- more commonly “ lekeltBW « H*™** tufted woodpecker. 

■■ tfiru imV willi whom he bid liret cohabited. The marrk^-tie, 

among the Ten's, was easily broken, and became permanent,only after children 
were horn. But this generally made it stable, and it was a rare thing for a 
man to d&mifcs a w ife who bid borne him children, as it was common to 
rtfputiiiite otii> who had not. 

■i uatni," the south bank of the Yukon is a plain, covered with forests, lakes and 
marshes, and is designated aa “ tlStoS"; whilst the north bunk is hilly and 
ru^ed and termed 11 ttfkSnn + 1T 

f, afiriU5*k5n6te" lit. a winter house; the underground house described in the notes 
tei tlio story of the Raven. 

» ko n6-dadlL>bedKi:;' a bmik-sludf. seldom found in Ten a dwellings, hut common in 
the Eskimo houses of the seuwjOasL U mns along three sidea of the house 
hut not on the entrance side, is generally four feel above the ground, and a 
little over two feet wide. Eskimos use it to sleep upon. It may have existed 
Among the Ten‘a who Inal intercourse with Eskimo tribes. 

11 kSdfl miklcUdlcrii" we wore frightened, U,, some one was frightened. The lirwt 
person plural is constantly used as an indefinite subject or object, and this 
indefinite is often used in place of the third person singular. This will incur 
more limn onco in thin and other narratives. 

'* ycl’Oflk,” lie sneezes — sneezing is always an omen, and the one who sn ceres, or a 
bystander, then addresses tlm occult agent that hurt uauW the sneezing, 
formul Liting a wish, but in the shape of a prediction, as Imre: you foretell 
(i.c., may you foretell) Lhe thing l am running after. 

11 InfWl£kSt," with a drawl on the last vowel, very emphatic. 

■■ ko if ilifot* untruthfully; this meaning is evident more from the context than 
from the words themselves, which properly mean; without a reason. 
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"tekfn nil U? n5-d5r^hMti," she rubs stick* against each other. The Ten’a 
apparatus consisted of a mouth-piece, of stone or bone, with a cavity to hold 
one end of .1 pencil-like stick, the other end feeing inserted in n similar cavity 
in a piece of dry wood, a string of rawhide going around the stick and tied 
at both ends to si bow ; when Lisin wah moved imparted a rapid rotation to 
tfip stick. The first result warn the production of very fine wood-dust, 
which accumulated in, a notch managed on one side of tho hob. This wa« 
easily inflammablu, and *xm caught lire from the heat developed hy the 
friction, 

"si^O n.O-rvkuj-,” mend them fur mo. It is still u practices of Ten'a hospitality to 
liii'nd she IchiU* and clothes of travellers who slop in the cabin, Ily remarking 
tliat Ids clothes wore Loin she was ufieri rig her services, and lie naturally 
attempts lhi!its. The iliajogue is typical of everyday occurrences in Telia 

life. 

" kskel, kitkela," mote commonly ■' kckfit, kckelii," clothes. 

" kotsfui,* grass of any kind, She avoids stepping mi it, hut walks only " kararataka," 
or ns tins Tcn’a tender it: “ in tin’ betwsena/' $0 as to leave no trace of her 
passage, for Lbe wind is filling up her tracks w ith drifted show. 

" n yuan," though properly meaning acres* t lie sen. is used whenever the expanse of 
water alluded to is very broad. 

" iSiirty-kiHSkitifi, 1 " deer-hoofs. Wliether there wan any magic power attributed to 
these primitive Udls. 1 could not ascertain, 

“ tdrffyfik," suit; seems a foreign word, perluij* b"riwed from the Eskimo. 

44 kor,” hare or rabbit, common all over Alaska. 

" Iftyi, tho flnmke-liflb or chimney. See the notes on the story of the Haven (j>. :30s 1 
si " ktklfljtnnUl,'’ a stick with a branch protruding at both ends, used to han g 
r 1 kettles over the fire; the upper book catcher on one of tho roof-sticke, 
and tho kettle hangs on the lower hook. 

" yekutlot," on the bench i«r ljandi-like elevation 11 round the fire-place, See 
no tee on the Haven (p. 308). Tho fire-place is lower than the surrounding 

111 ]mrtof the floor-ground, hy a fool or mom. This elevated platform, and 

more especially the part of il ophite the entrance, where the master of 
tho house and his family have their beds, is known as "veklitlOt” or 
" yMratlfinfl." 

" tlbk dzSkil" narrow, might mean also ; dirty, The “ Imlskok-ten’a " i* described 
as a person of unattractive ha hits. 

4f njUSr salisiiin-slime, 44 ti'sku/' when used absolutely : 11 kiHWsku," is the 

mucus which always coats the skin of the fiats. The gull-man eats it, and 
calls it 11 the fat." 

,4 TRsUskdk-tln'a/’ The " mittskok " or " liutskok " Is larger than the " mats ” or 
** hilts,” the common white gull, and is of a brownish colour. 

z 3 
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« yfagf. tl-di-ySr,'’ tt)« gesture shows the stomp aodileolv thrown away. 

h thfl cache, in its simplest form, is « platform «m font sticks; it stands some 
r, or 8 feet Am the ground, and serves as a store for provisions, winch 
are the™ safe from the v,.rarity ui the utid the incursions of the mice. 
The term “ t»6" liowevt'r, projierly applied to u roofed tmehe, built on mil 
piles, in hIkijk* of a muall house, the simple platform .being «M* d "\ 

Here, the context would indicate that u t#0" is ttsod for “ tortsiil, which is 

not nmiHunl. 

■■ tflnfiy-katefh," doer-skin pants, wore formerly used hy both sexes, lho slmpe of 
the (ipixjr garment, nr i«nkii*. only distinguishing thorn, The tuiui> purkiP m 
cut straight at the bottom; Unit of the wnuujn is rounded in front and behind, 
soluewhul after line fashion of a chasuble. 

- kfitm to." tear-water. The term " kMdf" seems in have reference to some mngit 
power, either possessed by the tears, or which causes them to How. 

J *kfin-kfc>tf/‘ lit- n fitc-efck, a stick of hardwood used ms poker.generaUy long 
mid slender, 

■‘dft8neiriUS, ,t tho «lick not (minting l" any direction, they are apprised thereby 
that they are at their journeys mid. 

■* yuuUtaE-yaddt,*’ auiowdxdow, or, equivalently, south-west. The speaker hero 
locates the place whore they “ crane oat" to the river with reference to t!m 
situation of the village; the verb “tka-JunTdfttl,'* tliey came cut, is used with 
reference to the river anil woods only, 

’* yfintt^-yfuift," opposite-above, or, equivalently, north-east. Xbw the village is 
located in regard to Hie traveller*. The um of “ uita®," Opposite for 
acres®, as seen in this instance, is rare. 

“lijnfl ku" lit. us-wiBbiiig-for, desiring us; is., desiring or rather mourning for 
aonie one, 03 yet undetermined. Tliey arrive iu tin; uiiibt of a mourning fc«i*t, 
anti, consequently, shortly after mid-winter (our Christmas or Sew Years 
Pay), this l®i«g the time at which there celebrations are held, Iho 
preposition " ka” denotes simple deal re or wish, as well na regre t, nr mourning: 
the exact meaning is determined by the context and circumstances. 

nfitikiirijtSn'il stit&ihft yi5l ifi-dfiCfil," 1 people and childreu are having games, as is 
customary on such occasion*, viz., reties, wrestling etm tests, oUi. 

“ nQuflno nueliuuire of isilrs, some 8 or ID foot high, generally in H» 
form of a square, of about 20 feet rai the sides, ctcc Led expressly for lh« 
mourning feasts, among the Ten'll of Lite upper tribe. Twice « day, in tin? 
morning and evening, a hre is made within the erudoeure, and food cookrei 
over it for the whole village. Tins is distributed on the Spot, each one coming 
with a plate <>r diali to receive his portion. Tlie devout one* throw a bit from 
this portion into the fire, to tanefit the soul of the peramt for whom the feast 
ia being celebrated. 
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* nnJtin" went 10 steep TIia phrase is often used to mean death. 
m ku-yfnl-a'Htdfik " we have liegun to l*o troubled in our thoughts, we fed tmemsy 
or msUes&. Thtft is given ok n *ign of their impending UamForinalioit into 
animals. 

Tl.is story woe oUalned from Andrew Kcniyu, n native fif TBenoketlartcm* on she 
Ktmikuk River. He alsu supplied tin- expUuationa of the doubtful points. 


See-leh 

TlLrl^'iiriklU. 


Hif-kdnku 

raUnln, 

rfllte-ten'nhi 

kirn noterrm. 

Rnndyn 

Ion 

A-qiarHtd^n-Ktpf. 

» *Ut, 

ihcir-chdili-en 

iilso 

tW(k 

th^r 

many 

te-l'an ei 

mo-kuji. 

t.-^e }"iirru 

mdfldletM, 

SET! 

rulh 

Lor 

ho-cab'hoa tUff-tmibitid, 

mid there 

tliCY-ALay 

Aqmjqer 

WUiier 

during 

myel. Ban ten 

nio-kfiu 

alia 


NUkini 

aha 

net m f 


ulna Suddenly lwi--hunhrtiiil h E&k began‘loJx. A-lmig-tiim: dck h*-», 

Isamite kctdu tu*rauil. linn ten Uv*ot tn-aini: H YftkiU 

and rcry-umcb hc-lwetime^. Suddenly Jibi-wife hc^aajs-to: “Thru 

to-leallon-ta, yutllt m midoe jit no-sunlHal, tea ro kd 

whtti-I-Rl^il-be-d^iiik on-th^-bwteli my rfiitot: iu put-in r-qp, and my Imw 

kmh m diloyii kiln ee yel taka to-nlki" Tse yei-rotlorcin 

nko, my thing* a ho hms with up put-up* And thHvaftvr 

iLifkiiduiitiu- 1 retail! otto to-liton* Lse yeinrae tc-yitor T te-meyetleruiiitflHn J 

mahort-trnie w&K-(jfc»ed-whou. In-dtei!, and tlmn Rli^diibiuJjixn ci* lio-lmil-pjiu 3 -to-|^r- 

termite jtlsSr tewy-ravEn. Ruihlur rmilet* rtililknt kum Kt-He 

and Pik-mtu ill-£b*-tmus- Winter hii*-|kiw(h **ping aW Um? 

kridotmeiidoiui tl i niyo, learaJte kan no-taJletetr, Ron ten yutoko 

™riy*mom!Jig nut ^he-vtiik and a^iiu flhed<>egAii*tcH 3 ry. Suddenly 

ftinklka Uvnaledo. JJ IbuiVuh kill,” ni + “iru*; teamilo 

a nqqjTiier bird k-psrchcd. “ Speak vzaliing^Ui," fahe-aaya, “ perimp* 11 ; md 

yulel&tttlm Ronteii te^teui: 41 Nit-kun yu’uterna rili-rfinekfi 

eli*-bpgimtodiriU'ib'to-liiniH Suddririy h*-»y« i u Tofir hu^Uuad om-thm n-ynit^t-wlven 

ro iljitlLle/ 1 ri Ken-4 ? ken-41" yedetiUni. j w netur*, bo 

mat (1dm) taps-* “Whatdadt! nrftabia-ilp Bhe-b«|^n-iq^yde hmi; ‘"quick, run 

norel te-dmi, oeldeJn no tie itenaniHlai" A rum yel rohtee ye noml 

Iwfqrtf Kvy-td A 4 Hddfctt you to Jwillgivj ?.' 1 Thm miimieh lu?r Imfotw 

rolenak. Tee yuut ye middy it ro ni-rnyu: ye p runati’an, tse me yi 

hc-dedtrruiL And tfa^re hh liuuw to the-wrut : it in aWbeg^ttP-luok, ami il In 
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kikdlii Tso yiH-mtJ&rtm netdlta ye tlo iiervJa Kota ntsarlao 

authing. Aim! thereafter atwckJjm him l» the-^ie, Now-them litr'crying 

ra-do-derinik. Konten ees-lel uO'iHHtldleku), tse iio~yedetattts£J^ Ue 
dte-£tifljhMl- Then it-bcar-iktn ahMeok-dawn, P-hd ihe-son ked -it, anJ 

yetulthlr, tee nekortge t*-yt!or* tse adn-yuriULleiilL In ten 

«hf -Retn | i«<i • i £ h and being-big ftlse-nmde-il, unJ iahe-wi'tijii|ji4l-hi‘rsd/-m-it. But 

me ydler riikflika, im yet lokik ra-iio-ntlkot. The b&J&be 

it* imdtT-diia ig-small, mid the™ ii-white-{pleee) Rbe-ptit-iLrf-i-pal^h. And fond 

Ion fce4en*aka Oru te-tatTan; tetiSktsen jut yhio-yeniK 
abundant hcr^ehildrea for nh?-! *gati-tD-get; aU In-thr-hoinw die-brought-Ll 4a 

tee nor^rke *ekfn nil-tan-br-a-tlOlekiiKe ilenSu^. Eit mite to-ndm: 

imd two !itii:kji forked HhHotsk. Tiiew dsw : 

44 Yur aedataa to-mdeyor t5 r maro. tu-tuftan: kon royOn dulorleth^. 
H 3omft how it-liappeui-Hi if T with-Lh&nj wit here only wtay-" 

(Tf any thing should happen) 

T®e tii no-ideyo, tee Mdm-yedffleknl Kit raite bos a-] tint, 

And out elie-WEiit-k^kj ucui *he-fnii-il-ini-flgaiiu Thrn? than a-bear ^beapif^ 

Ue tslyo; tietur uily*\ nfflema ni-ktifaL Ro n ten dte! getd ru 

mid started ; quick nlir started, far-away jdi^-wa^gpjiug. Then a-nitinntaiu big to 

niyo, loVm tiTskn mknteti ni-uiyo. ten la k&l not^rkd 
she-camc, tfbnuef flat wheretbers-nre nlio^topjHHJ k and (on) lser aidek two 

n ilk out-scu ni-nilo, ta kiUla tdUsSii trim, me tooteen kuii, tsw kun 

(oil#) un-Lm'li-^iili? iho-placetl f htr forchir.-ul upon also, her bank tmd again 

iio-tallora R- niton diel geta katsen rp-no-ileyct, Amruvef ronton 
the-startiKl-ngaiiL Then tlic-mmiEitAin big npoa she-wentrup. Anil-then 

dlmo roka tdyo. yuttura roka r£yo* yurru ronRaatfle 

a-river uc-the-end-of tihft-rfW', rlv«nrird« at-the^end she-name : there looking 

rai'ol. Aruruyet mitten kfiy£r rotoUW: k{Hk€llfnfi louna. Yet 
abe-gpoft, And then tfuddculy Abe-dfeh:ried : ongkr* rmnjcmux There 

mtoe talyo. Yet mr uilkTid^nte ni-niya Yet no-yedilekul 
to kluMatarled Thare from aE i^Hhort-dhilauiit- Rjui-Hlojipocl TJierp ihe-UJok-it'oiT 

tfitfi ii-tii^Jlekt. Twe yot Urn yar talyo T 

and Hiie-bn^ttiisipiTt, And rlfTrwarda tlie-honjus toward aho-sEartrd. 

toe rsyitHhuha tom no yido-mdo. Ron ten yet idbroneka 
and tli«y-do-not-tte#-linr whiht nhir-wnluted. And than thtn? L3i«-patrH)f-wivi« 

dudlotid, tse ro dotoko di-niyo, tats ru ye yel ratidya 

mre-etaying, and ih^in lictwwn thi^-gtopped, and tbnj lior with began-to-iptjak 

Tiw liot^rua reihintaen kamihit^, Ron ten to-mhai: 11 Ken 

And two l»ing they-wer^-WiliiiL;---nititliiitg. Suddunlv : u Wliiit 

(both cif iheml 

mn me t6ko ril killtt I Ne-koillakt^en me toko nalileW* 

fur it on-top-of gramma thiirt-in-not 1 You-laughing it on-top-fd bead-yeur-bead;' 

y^tliten aim; tea m kor K keDalikett^n me toko iniWonf 

th«-tUnt-wsf^ ube-dy«-to; 11 and yau Ux^ ftwning it ever Wiul-you.r-li*md/ 
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yunckulun uluL 

tla*says-to. 


yit 

In 


mtsc 

Mvuvb 


Tse yevol&tf 

And thus 

tae 

anil 


ta-railltalL Aruruyet ulok 

the y-begun ■lo-do. Anil-lLcii llie-litul* 

rniiimllUet tsfi ta-raHlon. Kf Likin iie-ketlfiktHeu 

^pududlhsm and lliey-died One laughing 

na-miialebSto. tso klloken-kun keitalkftioni 
ii-UHed (bw fjr W), oM-aftw (llfroUmr) fm&*B i*-l»Usd<lw»«*li«d). 

Tso yntfiteo twivtiys rotsen ue-Lotluktsw m-vemltan; tse kdtoken 

An'I Uns-flnt-wifc tWdwr toward laughing ahe-plwwMw: *Md theoth^r 

v n nek Kitae kewdkettse m-yemltan, tw no-ulcyo, t«e 

tliJ-wood wl* toward frerwning ►he-pUcodd.w, and outdoor* ^Mtottrod, and 

yiituka ro-no-Ueyo, tw flea u-no4klaft Tso ynllur-rii 

up (tins hill) d.e- e l™l*d vi, and .-l^r aba^ai*.-!*™*. Aud towanU-thMivw 

ronil'anlw fcttda Yutlur fMaa w-i^ha-rodakai. t» 

looting abewtappott At-tho-riv^taak oito comw.-U.ck-to.bnd, ind 

lifj'Ttfnitn iiitectui ui-ro-iio-idaknn, *' T^io-lorloya, 111 r 

iWiwo-wivw. rivarwatil-tonn bft-<^«-b*(*-t^land. ll TaV e .i.|>(ike-ilnng»}, 

M* ton kah. BflMl «wb«i. *»• " ■*» «• «■** 

bo-wya-it, iu-Tmin. u Wh»l for, mihi^oi-ld, 

Thc to-wwilekok; yiilo no-ideyo. 

And up-fthc Uiiil;) lic-ran; iiuluon. hs-wont-bsc*. 

ne-kcUilk- Ye tae tadle'iU t» 

in-Ltiughing. Hot to kNtW: Hey! and 

bo-ltlou lou! Yunekotcti me-ym-rolletUe 
hlio-W'-d sad, oil t Tlw wcond-wifo angry-(looking) 

•+ Ken ro, tekcld me-jin-roUet t " yetni; 

11 W bit for, in-lb*-wurid, umhc ungrt f" be-pays-uMiur; 

Aturuyol daestt vflka ta,-&tik£t. 

Then CUts>-&n upwards *1 i |.|w! ■ n p(on-*-*oft-Mi rfaca). 


but 


UoUfU 


Loud 


people 

mbe-yiii'folltitj kft-te-rettft J ” 
nina-tiiwy-afigrY, (uJ-itHrtlflis f 

lenten yiUKten 

Cu&ipeeiedJy the-timt-wif* 

yor ui-tUjOj, inUjli 

to-h*r h^-tame, 

v u neko Miiil n li¬ 
on, Llie4ntun lI - ^*Iia wdiMik i tig- 

tae ytpfctldiik 

juad b&'puuijla fc d4icr-lu-tii^fjw-^ 


LllQ tse 

IkllU 


Y<st 

11km 


royel 

with 


ui 

out 


malt: 


"Temti 
4 WhaCii it) 


jurironiiB 

»1iO'ki3Eftl-th*Tii 


ko 

the** 


tti-LBltllu 7 ‘ 

au- dolnji 1 u 


1 1 den u-t*boyitoreit kalu. 

But ihc-oiiif'whii-ii^dwLitt'^toabuni there-l^tiur 


ftitaeiL 
bu-wiying- 

T«x yeru (kaim myd. yntoko se» ratatfnti, iso rti ye tse 
And tluit day *ith, ^(onatle-hlU) a-W Hwy-bare^eem wid they it aliw 

nil dull- Taft kornkootse ra’ol, ko mo- ykn-to-deyoma. 
bav«-HUrlwL And al»«id tif-tbsm La gocs, llnw^iie 

itilkudzaieti ni-riTdft, inten jet 


yor -— 

tnta.it ai^mbort-disMinea «tcp, but u«™ 

ttitl no-dit’oii: routen tuoArt yUan. 


scalp it-ptits-bick 1 uu«p°rfsd!y bis-wifs it-ii 


Ka 

wbu^e-wivea-iiavt-died. Tla-ey 

ko-id + oiL Itonl^ii 
it^h-widkiEig. Suddenly 

u t IP tluiiil loniiip 
Mj'Wife l h he-utLcri whilst ‘ 


te 

ha 


jelatlrau r 

hhLi-kilkil-iikin t 


tee 

iLCid 


him 


yel 

with 


Lc-yetamia 

thoft^whn-wefnt 


rutlirGn. 

■he-kiUcd -to- i he diut. 
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Kayiidcndatlnm, 
Tiuay-lriuiJ-tedriU-lier* 

tae tetiektsen 

a±ti entirely 

no-taUeyo. 

ugiHH-who-sLirE *.■(], 


niyd yubtiko mtso 

when abovi) frum 


iry; fcse yutten kuu Jiuko-dilt^ilet, 

hut-no ; and towiird-thcortvor a l ku dcwu^be-m^on 4j|» fonra) t 

nenkoroten’a rodiroii. Tsa yet rotiorou k?iru 

ilii-jji-ijjib bliu-kilkd-'Uf-tbi'-Jjui, And tbare after back 

NOmna te tbl kal io-ttfoih, tee ynrru ua-nufat 

Ki uijiLutiE.il her wsalp dfT tln-jmtit, nml there rfi*•ifrgniuftiek, 

totson yor ne-kctaltUlL Armuyei routen: “ Xor 

e-raven ".(-tier begm-to-liogk Then suddenly: “But 


Lsii-nnili'ld" 

yon-iPfr lint-comely f H 


denuliloye f 

(wbiol^-yeiiJiiivii t 

Mtef te-inta La, 


ini-kft! 

(onjhyuuraide* 

is« t m 

. sw, wtdt 


yelni; "ken-ISm nor loWa 

ho-siya-to-W; U f-ur-w)uit-iw those atones 

Kill Da-iiJu p nor keteti tsu-until tin* 

A wav fim-thuKij, fur extremely you-arc 4 TM-pretty, 

noiila-rokftdC uenkomtiOn'a nhslotlnaLi/' yolni; 
thus ynu-b* if, bxwigt&bGUCe (funster) ita'peuplt* will i]ut kill _v<ju/ In-^vs-toLfci:; 

H nBtftrib kal no-tila, atokot I n yelni Ariiniytd kal 

aw.iy put thefd, right-flow I Ir be Afwl-tlieii away 

no-yctcdtlo, inteii ta kada kat^eu to-lu p Gno h eite scokol 

Ehe-bagqJi^UKpTst thflrri, but her JWirlivnd upon tbe^ue*Umt-Ji(^up, tlui Unite nt-lwt 

kal no-tioirL u A% hd mhe sCtarijl^fot! * jebfL Tac 

m J ahe^liihnoL-jmu “Ye* tint* unw sUlrighl 1 H teller. And 

no-talleyo; tse nu-rudVii rnyei be dzara kal no-to'oiliUe 
■h^wa* ^ug b&ek ; and efaede-goiog-Utcfc while ber cap (hood) away to-put 

(tile putting-of} 

ra-op-dlenar* Konten ye-nu-rfitenik; fail no-yulfmlon, 

* , _ ehriWgut Sudilrhly Mlio-rtmembemldt; away abu tn%HUto-iait-lL 

(ahe-forgoL-to-jHit away-her-sulp}* 


yv i 
flU<? 


am 

iftitli 


tc-vcriTaii, irti + 

«■ he-v, * n kd o t, in- vhul, 


yidu 

in 


na-ibll&t. 

nhc-trel t*d-hack , on - aH -fo urey 


Ttk + VtliL>L^ 

Aad-tfaiu 

Hon ten 

Sinfitmdj 


iotfl ye-nalieutk. Token 

but tbe mia&ridHt (failed) A aitck 

yar ho-ideyo t*e 

[t*yh$r Ikli LlFWi Sh$*l«tll71jeti atblft 

jiiknii) oxa snu-imi iiidL j kol, tao ynneko royi nderit, lute 

th^baby liL^ldur-l^lier waMfmid T ami wwlwnidM ^boJd hr-fled, but 

ma-kiitla Uafcen yom nlnik Lsy yo kui hjtom ft-royi-karflyaL 

Lff-youngrr-bmtbrr thvKHtldc ■tiudl ijkA and h*sr m^k aretunl ibruaL-it-to-tliB-gftsuiid, 

Tnu-myel: - Stmrotasu V“ ydtii. T»e yet-rotbro,, neti tor 

Hnwever; 14 VVvll-.ltme J H irnl tLemfte, Un^muid aliobg* 

i-jLitiiliitt, ta, to '6n ruUtein. ta? yet royi rnr^];it1, be kuU 

th^-wouu aad her 4u ^e-nad^ uni I n ^1ie4i.de they-weftt, ami diwtty 

ees Koih mn nalotlkii^ 

l«iua thfcyA ^mrwyn^ Winter a^part-of i lLnve ^wrd. 
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Tre Bear-Skis. 

Ones there lived a man ami Ilia wife, with their children. Many deer did he 
kill, and dimmers nml wintem alike they spent in that one place. Bui it 
happened one day that be fdt sick, h wok ji long illness, ami slowly but surely be 
whs wasting away. Then ho said to his wile," I have not long to live. When I 
shall be dead, lay tuy body in my canoe that is down there on the beach, and put 
it up in a tree. My bow and arrows ami my other things, you will put with me 
hi the canoe,* 1 

Shortly after this he died, ami his wife laid hint jis he hud bidden her ; and die 
wepL The'winter passed; the spring also ; and still she bemoaned her loos. Once, 
very curly in the morning, she had gone to the woods to wail os was her wont, 
when she noticed a small bird perched on a brunch above her. " Perhaps he has 
something to say/* she thought; and she listened. The bird spoke: " Vo nr 
Iumband is over yonder,’" he said, "and lives with a pair of wives* *' "What] 
what 3“ said she; 11 oh I toll me, tell mu, and 1 will give yon a iteekkee of Imgc 
iKjadfl/ 1 And lire tittle bird told her all. 8he went over to the canoe and looked 
into it: It was empty. Tin: little bird got the necklace, and nhe lined her tears. 

From the cache she took down a bear-skin, which she soaked, and scraped. and 
stretched* Thin oho tried it oil herself, but It was too tight under the dun, mid 
there she sewed tt patch of white fur, to make it fU; and &hr- procured n supply of 
food for her children, spring it all in the boasa, and gave them two forked sticks* 
saying* w If uny tiling should happen moke use of thisac, and be sure not to leave 
the place whilst l aoi away. 1 * 

After ibis she left the house, anil, putting on the Vvuvakin, she was changed 
into a bear. Off she went, speeding ou r far* fnr away, till readier! the U*o\ uf a 
high mOtmtaiiL There she stopped. The ground was strewed w ith Hoi atones, 
and. picking up four of these, she pi u ed ^no on each of her sides, one on her bin k, 
and one on her forehead Then she climbed up the mountain, crossed over the 
amrumt, and came to a stream on the other slope. This die followed locking 
carefully around as she went, until site spied a village in the dklmree. She could 
sec the people. In crowd*. angling for fish in the brook. There she directed her 
stop, mill when she had oomo within a short distance, she tool off the bearskin 
and resumed the hum tin form. She then walked to the nearest tioUse t &u cautiously 
that she entered it unnoticed 

There site found iho pair of wives* Stic stood IwLween them, ami they btignn to 
converse with her. Kwh of them had her kettle on tfrn fire rad was knling some 
Ibod Suddenly she said to them, ,r Hmv in rhiV/ Un-ru mm grew on yemr .stew 1“ 
dl Look/ she said to the first wife/ 1 ln?nd your smiling face over u* and see 11 And 
you ton* this to the second, 11 bend your frowning face over iL rad eee I" The} did 
Sasha told them.andsuddenly grappling their tiecks, site plunged their heads in the 
boiling kettles, ami tliey died* The one preserved her smile on her boiled face, 
and the other kept her frown. She placed the Erst one* with the smile on her fcue. 
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next to LheentnuH^ ami thewwwi with the scowl on her face; u UtUe Wk towards 
the inland aide. This done, she went away, up the hill ami *$&*. she changm 

lieradf into a lieur, iuiJ there she waiting. , 

snop there was a canoe coming hn*k, It stopped in front uf the two wives 
house, and the man, stepping ashore, called 1* them ; “ Come and fetch the load, 
Mid be. No one answered He repeated his summons, slwuUng a, hut not a stir. 

» What in the world is the trouble now I" He ran up to the house and entered 
There his eyes fall on the lirat wife, her face all in smiles. “ lloyl ” he exclaimed, 
and stepped near to her, blithe found her dead. He turned ami saw the Second 
wife looking at him with n frown from tho other side of the house, ^ tlflt mu,|t * 
that woman mad 1 M he said, and he dealt her a blow in the face. Hut his fist 
thumped on a soft, slippery mass of I .oiled flesh. Then he uttered a loud scream, 

« Who has killed these women i *’ lie said, There was no answer : the one wlm had 
done tho deed was not to be seen. 

On that same day the people of the place noticed a hear on the hillside, and 
started la chase it. The man whose wives had Imen billed was foremost in the 
pursuit. Though they had come close to it, it did not run away : it kept walking 
slowly ahead. AH Jit once it shook back the scalp off ita head, snd he recognised 
Ids wife : ,J My wife!” he exclaimed. The words had hardly passed Ilia lipa than 
she suddenly mailed upon him, and killed him. They closed upon her. but she 
defeated their attempts, and killed them all, to the fusL. Lfown to the village she 
mi r suiil killed the remainder of its Inhabitants 

Then she started taek for her home. On the way alio was careful, every now' 
and then, to push ljack the bear's scutp off her head. A crow catne dying hy, and 
began to Laugh at her. " Yon really do look very ugly " he said, " with those stones 
on"; our sddns. Take them off; they make you look so ugly. Why ! no man will 
ever luint you, us long as you have amdi an appearance.” So she took off the 
stones, cxeopL the one on her forehead, “ Now, this is better ‘ ” said the crow ami 
shv went her way. 

But, mean while, she had forgotten to move kick the k-arV sculp, and now that 
the thought of it, she could do it no more. In vain did she try to pry it off with a 
stick : it would nnt come, 8b> she remained ji bear, and thus trotted buck into her 
Itonso, The elder boy was frightened, ami rati away to hide himself in a hole, hut 
the younger one i.oak one of the forked sticks, and catching bar neck l>etween the 
prongs, brought her head to the ground " Well done ’ “ slie exclaimed. 

After this they took to tlte wikis; she made a den for herself, and the) 
into il jin.I Income Ifears, all of thorn. 

I have chewed off a purL of the wimer. 


None, 

This story, as well as which i shall give hereafter, does not properly 
belong to the class of historical myths, but rather to legendary narratives, llie 
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facts recorded lire not now generally believed, though them is sufficient evidence 
that they were once believed and accepted us historical truths, In this story, for 
iisstance, the bear is the avenger of u woman's wrongs, anti works its vengeance 
directly and specially again hi two women. In several ntlier stone# the bear 
appear* as peculiarly hostile to women. The peculiar fear which the Ten"* women 
have uf the bear is traceable to no other source than these legends* in which the 
hear is always represented as the womandeadly foe. Now, ns this fear exists; 
and is universal among the Tei/u women, it is fair to conclude that, even though 
they profess to disbelieve the stories, there is still some vague and tmeonsoioiis 
admiadnii in their minds that the stories have l^en or might have been true. The 
game may lie saitl, 1 believe, of ghost-stories among more civilized races. Even if 
wo oomider them devoid of any historical value, the stone# of this group present 
u twofold interest to the Tei/a student: 1st, a# KjaKnirtens of the genuine language 
acid literature of tills people, and 2nd. as UlustratkhiH of native custom#. 

" sOs" the black Ijear, Urxujs Amtrioamut of the namratifiLs, the most common 
species in Alaska. The Navajo trail it 11 shush,* which is evidently the wtiiu; 
root. 

lei," for ** lei" skin. The initial* 1" ie softened to ,p I/ 1 on account uf the dope 
connect inn to the preceding word. 

11 Kitl-kiluka," it married couple, u husband and wife. The wonl h built aa u nSl-iau- 
kalayn m (seS p, 301), yi&, with “nil,* xeriprnenl pronoun, N kfin,” husband, and 
" ku p E? the plurulizer. Instead of "kfh" the other term of the relation, "'oi" 
wife {plural t “oka”) could lie used, uud M mKafca Ji is beard a* often os 
u nifkftnka" with exactly the same meaning- 
M ri£njttyfi 1 J * deer or caribou ( Htiftgi/ri mnihou, of gcieui iste), also known in the 
upper dialect a# " muddle 1 " 

" Ion" many, for IL tone/' which grammar would ixN{unfc. 

,J vi r JJ the definite article, nr the dumiinai-rmivu which m rue# nearest to it. Pro¬ 
nounced os a long M i '* (continental;., J spell it "ei" beeuiiacidt its derivatives 
in the upper dialect present the two sound# very distinctly: * eit r citon, 
dun," ate*; and in the lower dialect have "oi” Instead of *'ei[*: * oil* niton, 
cum,* etc, 

summor. Like must names designating Lime or place, it cun lie used 
adverbially without a proposition. 

"ruih/ 1 winter. An exception to the rule just given: hence we have " roibtor * 
lit. “when ilia winter" or perhaps: 11 roihdo,*' for "roih dona,” during the 
winter. The fact t!iat the funnly run mined in the same place to both seasons 
shows that it was a remarkably good location, which could supply food in 
Bummer as well as in winter. Usually the Tun'a have to migrate from their 
winter camps in summer, and coiivorKdy P because fish and game have different 
habitats. 
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" ketetf M-r.nili," lie beoatncs very much, via., ill. This ellipse is common ; " keteti 
te-netu/ lie is very, viz,, sick, etc. 

“ yfikut," there, then. Tim deiuimst.ru Live ail verb, designating the remote place nr 
time- It Ikm here tins force of; by ami by, after a while, in a few days. 

*' kb,” tlie Ijoiv (and arrows'), taken collectively or separately. Nowadays the word 
is often used for "gun," this arm having superseded the bow. 

“dfl6y4/* things, chattels; all the ordinary possessions considered us private 
pruprly, such as blankets, clothes, «»p, knife, etc. ft was customary tu 
deposit these «t the grave of their proprietor, as no one would use them after 
hi* death. 

11 taka to ruiul," put tip. The TciTn have adopted the method nf Untying under- 
ground »i«cc the Russian times, hull previous to these their method was to 
bury on the trees. Very commonly the canoe was used for tins purpose; in 
(tiller cases the bmly would lie dimply wrapped in blankets nr skin*, and 
suspended to the brunches, us a bundle. swinging iti tdm wind. Ur again, it 
would In; deposited on u platform raised on tour jmsts, aotm* 8 or 10 feet above 
the ground, after the manner of u cache. When it was considered expedient, 
they even left the body on the level ground, building a sort of little hum* or 
erecting a small tout over it. Since they have adopted the custom of burying 
underground, it has bceuine a general practice among the Ton’a to Greet these 
Little houses or tenia over the paves, and they nre generally kept in very 
goml order, being frequently visited and repaired by the relatives of 
the deceased. 

“hiinkiika, a small bird, literally: u summer animal. The term is applied 
exclusively to the weedier migratory birds, which leave the country during the 
early full arid return at the beginning of wintlnor, The geese and ducks are 
nut comprised under this appellation, Itecfliiae they come Luck during the 
spring (" nJKLkol 1 ’), ami Indore the real ko miner, 

'■ run nit, kSt," lie wishes n» speak : elliptical for " rfin'Aih ls5*tjJkiU/' This turn, 
tlioiigli very easy to understand. is qtuto uncommon, ! ilo m»t remendiei 
having heard any other in&UUrCO of it, 

*'Irfi, [lerliupa. It is not often that this adverb is used in tjih sense. It 
generally express** an after •thought negation, and is equivalent to: “ bill 
iio.., * ** in vain,'* etc. 

14 >'d dtseliii,,” over yonder. 'Hie designation is very vague, hut ns we shall see Inter 
that she gpes unhcailatiugly to the place, it is understood that the bird gave 
her the bill particulars, where it is said that : " tuBUe ye ttnrol rolenek,” hu 
told her perfectly about it. 

nU-tonfikit, n pair of wive*; lit, «n the inland vide ('* nekil. runvku “) of each other 
(“ nil "hone on the inland side or the other. A Tl-h’u whs allowed two wives, 
and when he had them, be used to sit between the two, facing the entrance of 
tile house, the upstream direction. The wife who ranked first sat at his 

right hand, to the rive,- ride, and was styled « yutiileit." The second wife 
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wua at his left* to the inland side, anti from this position, was called 
■■ yimekoten" (see tin- notes p, 3QS). If there wore on second wife, no 
use was motto of the terra “ neSsfi " or “ uSkSt" to describe the household; 
lienee its use is pertaeularly appropriate to designate the presence of a second 
wife, 

" mvno-dOlokui " she took down ; lit, she took down again. It is implied Unit she 
took it from the cache, tins being the normal receptacle for such articles. A 
cache essentially consists uf a platform u£ aEk-ks, «»n four (mate, standing Home 
6 or 8 foot ubove thu ground. When nothing more thou these essentials is 
present, it is called 11 tdrt.se! "j if tin- platform is covered by u small structure 
in the shape of a cabin, it is designated as “ tsd,” The cache is tho store* 
hoiistf of the Ten's* On It the provision* and akin# are practically safe from 
the depredations of mice, dogs, etc. 

'■ lii'un tiiskn," lint sLonea, They are often used as talismans. The most common 
amulet, the " mfdiiuis a itat, tnumlneent stone. 

■* no-yeditokui tse ten'u a-no-llolat/’ The tmnsfonuntion of li hmnun being into 
an uni mill by donning its skin, and the reversion to the human form 
by dolling it, are of comuurn occurrence iu the folklore of .ill the Atlw- 
hoaknna. 

■< kiirdlbiits,’ 1 they boil something (“ ke") undetermined, that imi not l« specified. 

» m" oil or grease, especially when liquid. The “ r ” is almost velar. 

- iiu-keittSktsi'n,..konflItkeLtaon," thou laughing. ..lima frowning. These oliamcter- 
istica seem mentioned only to describu the persons more accurately. 

" mnaniUset, 1 ' cipresses an action performed with a stn:mg and quick jerk, 
on n rouml object, which is umlcmitond to U’ tho heads of Eho two wives, 
iia-radrdoti," is canoeing hack. “ thick.” beenuse he has started /ruin the place. 

" to-iiM-1 iirloya," carry up, viz., tho things which are in the boat Any one, on 
landing, is welcome t-... claim this service from the bystander#, but he h 
absolutely entitled to it from his wife (nr wives) and children. 

“ lukiHfi," an interjection or adverb expressing displeasure, used ia scolding, 
threatening, etc. 

" yntliUm," the Jirnt; “yuuukutunthe second wife. 

M ye tsc tadlu'ih," ha said " Hoy ” to her, Thu verb ” tegc’ih ” exprouns the 
uttering of the special interjection “lid* pronounced with n touch of mtmdity 
and almost like the French “hem 1" It denotes diaatialaution and contempt, 
and is of very common occurrence, Tito nasal sound of the “d," and 
> .specially the tons uml mode of uttoranca distinguish it- from another “ lid," 
which i# simply » wondering interrogation. 

" Ion,” expressing surprise, 

■* tc-nii yortronna k<> lo-tinna ?" who is tho one who killed these f Tin- phrase 
prints a slight irregularity, the pronoun " tetna ” being in the singular, and 
the suJlix-nomt appended to the verb, " yeriiroimn," ia the plural, as if one 
would sav: 1 who is the one who have killed them i" or in Latin, “ i/uiXuom turn 
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QGtirttrHttit H Another itregularity appears in the use of * te-tann&J titog^ 
who have done this, iuntoad of 11 to natana/’ those who have suffered this. 
The gramtnatfoal form would by either: M Tenia yererouen ko fce-iieUna 7” or 
11 Tema-ytt yerenunm ko te-netann / J| 

M uin-tifrA te-deyonui"—whose wives have died—agidn the plural 11 te-d^onra* ia 
used for the singular: te-deyotfliu A correct speaker would use 11 te-doyoreu 
in our days, 

" «0V' for *' my wife. 

“ tilt!/ 1 the scalp or skin of the head* It appears from tiie narrative Unit if she 
allowed this to stick to her head she would he unable to take off the leur-skin 
and return o. Lho human tm il I could obtain no elucidation about this point. 
The raven, evidently interested in aveugiug the death of bor victims* fliiueeedii 
in turning her eltenLion away from this point, by appealing to her vanity, and 
thus brings the mis tor Lone an her. Wliy die. nr any other hear, plmuld wish 
to Lie hunted or killed by men, is another obscure point* about which my 
auth unties could not would not, su pply information. Their in ability to do 
AG would suggest that these obscure points are allusions to soma antiquatol 
legends of which they were not oqpkaiti. 

■* yakunynsa/ the baby, u, the youngest child. The context shows he was not an 
infant. 

H yo kill rutom u-royi-kerelyth" J[»- k tho forked stick fas hk mother had 
directs! him before leaving) and, pressing h on the lair's fieck which ho held 
in the angle, brought her neck to the ground. 

''ttuiiretaaifrl" an interjection of approval. Wanac the hoy did m ho bad l^en told. 

or bocauee be showed strength and courage. 

IH itPn ter.' 1 liberally : among the ground. M. t in wild, unfrequented places, 
to tm riitltfliu/* she made her own dem 

"yet royi rarcdilLb" they all went into IL: the form 11 dial ,p of the ending implies 
at least three subjects. They wont in to sleep, for the (units get into their 
dens only to bibenuUix The cubs always hibernate with their mother until 
they are grown- 

"" sea a-ne-mitiAt/' they liecame hears—the in ul Li plying prefix no sliows that mom 
than twi\ and consequently the throe of theni. arc involved In the Statement* 
The story ends, like tiiat of the Mnn-Eagle, Telel-Tena, by the final transform- 
a Li on of men into lieft&t*. 

This narrative is in the upper dialect ol (bough it pivsenta no terms or 
uspre^sfon exclusively proper to it. Only u few Iiihih, and grammatteal fonuft, 
occur which enable the student to detect iU origin, I copied it from Father 
Jhigimi’b trsinscription and tow to l the exarlue^ of the language by reading it many 
a time to various Ten'a audiences- It wsus always perfectly understood and 
declared to be quite correct. 
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Mill Ova, 
The DmdG. 


Kr> ril* tsoroUn: niHfnikalaju rd p brio. Mc-VAyn 

rifp? jierluij* we-livt: a^nmdimaher^ud bar gratidAttl perhap* stay* IJifl-undi'i 

mtse iiillhtl. ltd jade ifti-rodddiK Ko mm kdyri 

down-river go-freqnotttly, Witlmut-iliein it-hu'bttwme. T\m her gnimJ^Jit 
ko-yfrii-Lallelet, twycioiseu ttHfcor ten 1 * taJyp, Ise yar 

hiui-iM'guii-tQ'iiiti-'ie, aud-m (by-a) through-Lmuih LmiL he-went, jind n-hi aam 

rotatJtfiin* Dm m-aduili; mud on dzau rSlfik* jnSlt^On kits yin 

he^brgTu^to-bttlkL Off liti ^’^agaiii ; withouthim dIjivi pa** ab-wening mud iraly 

nekiit&uii daa n,n-nd p oih + Orator tne tsukal to jehii: * Ken 

he-being out he-eontre^ngidti. Then bis grandmother ^iyu~ti>-1ihn : l+ What 

te-nSoFaii t H yetni; Jl to-rfoinartse d kte yau 

have you4i^ik-after f* 1 rtikt-$ays>t^-him ; ,+ wbat-iwpjicikCff4#-you Uutt mud only 

mUn ? Th yetni- +, Toneky \ihmn OkO Tuflnor^ ydui 

yon-are ? 1 dkettys-tJ>bh£L “ Indhe-wood#, mice m-aeardt^rf 1-dig/' hc-f»y*;-t*> her. 


Tm kdili yd koniie ye \ koko tnlyo. T^yemteni k<5ili 

And hirdi-Lark adm r O.anoeyritfes fclvi bc-veftU Attd-io hirch-tark 


yd ki knits yd uo-kedml&rau, tseyerobaee m-tlo-lranTtm 

iilfli) canoe -riba ohm be -bi-i*ug Ei L* buck - in- tu j idle*, uid-ao Ins-froumsd-a-ctH^ 

Tetycrutsen mo tsukala ko-yedatlkoit. Tseyerotseii iiie-koya fceiatlrfiLs 
A oil ’far U\* jjrandiuollior «wd-iU Aiid-w lier-^mmWii iiuikts-tk- rilKt 


toncuo, nio LHLikula dzur 
hi 1*1, hh gtaiiilluutb^r pitch 

Lsey e mtee u yild sank, 

am [-mi ah* pi tched - it, 

y m 3 1 11 r-y i iiJut son tSn 

from- orach lid -d uv.n ht ream ^«.w 


okn fcalyo. 
ni-acareh-of vent* 

t sej ctul.se 
Etnd-»D 

id? nil mel-raYd, 
bid uro-flying, 


TscyeroUeii rfzar le-reJ'uu, 
And-BO pitch ftke-got, 

to-ye re ton, A rnrnyd 

he-JuLmelmi]-iL -Prat-then 

trayernta* yo dftra 

tliufn jjifnmMd 


ni-ku LndltMMd. ye dora no-deLokaKto-roi^n. In Leu me 

ulT he-began-to-paddlc^|uii-k r then* aln«nl*of iti^tdcr-to-aatLothacitiea. Bui him 

dom inei-yuroii. tse nwo nodtlakfiri, taejerotom yerutlnlr. 

itk-frnta-of tbey-rtpw-and-|#ij im^I, nkul tu-lftnd lie^|>]ulrlJed-1iackp and-w be-dwtroyeilL 

Tieyeroto® knn kotfne ua^itttatii, msyemtseu kun to-no-yerdton, 

Antl^ again anotheiKinc he-tnadie, and-w again be-Unuehwl.it, 


Arnmyel ynnhir-yndDUen ketllranodaU m$!^oL Tgeyero kun 

Jikflt-tlicn fram<iivcjUnkhcloiriiatrearu dueka an. i -flying. And-lUiiN igaia 


ye dniu ni-ko tudledzeL Anmiyei kumin me dom 

them aJkenii-of off hc-i»ogan-To-j^iddli.-kn-a-nTi*h r And-then agaiis him nhcarkcif 

Ho-tnel-ynl p i>ii; tseyoro ni-ro nu-ubkau. Tseyorotse knnun 

they - again - 1 - [lying ; and an tu-Uml hc jwdilietl-back. Aml ^i again 


ye-Ro-rutlnar. Tseyero knrnin cnidoya tia-atltflin, tseyorutse 10-no-yerdton. 
ha-d^atrpveddt, And-pn again a-cam» hf-mnde-kgain, and-» bo-Uaucherl-it-agaim 


$4B 
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Ann-live] viintur-yiiiiitsen ts&rfil itiuc rat '^ m TMjwotsc ye 

And-tUen r^n^verbud bfaove rural l-dnchu d«wm*re»i« *n-Wa& AnJ srt Uw 

nodadWxid, teo riiteksU ye dora ketec 

hr-r^h^l-pudclline, an.1 »t-l**l Uiau -btfut-tf backward*^.* 

lacycni kuiiuii kara ye dura fcetse . 

and^u again backward* Iheio ahearl-uf baek-agMlt 

Ucverotse ui-ro no-idakan. Tecyero kata, 

aiidao lodnud hp-padilUd-lisick, 


iii-ko 

off 


dora 

hi fitu.Ksf 

ncHtadledad, 

31 e-malic*.!-piddling, 

m^tadleclzel; 

liv-msfoed-piybfliiig ; 


AutW* saw, 


T^yen'Lse 

And 1 *) 

Te 


rikAt, token-Uok, ktfh-tlok yul yt-keitulrtm. 

(wuideitMiwllB, wttdMMltim, birtl).lwrk-b«k«i* d*f Iw-beffm-ta-make. 

knta, cite reroii, teeyero koto t»i P 3*"®? 

now, th«Ac Jip-hiut-iiiadi*i aud*W> »aw tbe-Wt in c-jm - 

taokal tii-Lilfii: * Ro imeka laUs >*n eejaatean dza 

Knnidniulluvr W *av*.to: - You know in-the wnwla mud wOy I V “ 

mwast’ok ru. mlinr ade-ttindtiili," yd.ii- **•«*» ni-ko 

I-earnc-hack wfeaaee, threufib lurtako-younutW,- hi ^yr to-brr- And* -ff 
nikan. sit rnrfinu Ickan. Anmiyd yudoo ronten nfUi'-h-liTts 
outulHight hc^w*d. And-Uwu downstream, ok r-woudw, 

no-idutiiti; cite rontuu niliiGwen no-dokoih: ye dRtokfit 

iLHrtdi-ftCttv*; tW eh: iM*.*M-eiteb-<>tber *re-nwving: them between dowmsttvani 

n , r fiM«i Artmtvel toneko liilkootaen* todoo inidoy t-f^r 

ttiniugli be-puddled, And-Urea ou-the-himU on-bo th-sidea i*Tow ouutr# lurnktu 

van ruktk Amruyel takal; aruraye! yunek<*ywloo kGskflunn 

only there* are. Aml-lk-U Le-can**- m&toen inland-down*!ream a mneUng-lum™ 

nilaii. EU niro nikim. ko rodootseu yar ytdo-niyo; eit 

therein. There fo-W bw*ma p there IkIow house hueuttml : llwie 

rayfl-kcn'i'i.Ti. Artiruyd y mi t soli moko ro-ketaariitan; " N’oot 

lUrV 'j»a ve- li ini-lU-enL And-ltwn fr.mi-liear-tiy for-hlu 


t £ 


" Tlitre 

<^ mwgo gat-cMBg) 

kitcri'oiiten yuuUK! ro-rfiyo s ni^ein/* ytihii. T^yfiruLse 

wh«re-yon- *i tl-f:at Fniudietiw g^iii wo-raydn-yuii,* hc-saya-to-him. Aad^that 

Wan ro reyo. Rayc-kcr&'on j yet rotloron ta-rayidni ; 

in-t be-uiIn-!'-]>]iica h*-*nUr«\- Theyd«l-htm i there Jusr they atvdo htm: 

“Tib bc-Lsut'ik," tayebu, *' yaka llklsairknl. 1 ’ Kfmten rDtsur-nfr*reket ; 

« wruik -, 1 thuy-Kiy-to-liim* *’ iIuk (in-tlie'lwniw." IkHolfl. wuitab-»oJw#|b| > 

eit rntnrtson toy art si-h tauten roll ala raleyuilu Tsc till La-ral’mi, team lie 
tliure tt-'JiD-kiUtini franwnutw kMl Hmk« anreutniug, Anil iheywrwtl*, end 

ko mkatieii yet rnyi Uiuiutar. im; iote mlto 

this wbii‘hiw.-ciilJie'm-ca»i*« ihtK in-llit hol* we-try*lo-lhrow, in*vain ; Uni however 

yar no-tioletlek. Tseye-Ttitee krda, roro-reinhlUon, ko tib tn-ra! an 

the-houne aerouu-he-jmftpeA A#d-so now, theyeit-lirwl, th» wialfibg 

LBo-rora- Tneyenrtao kola yntlit nnlaikontea myi rayeretak. 
hy. Anit-M it-laat rircrwtuk wh are-fire* hnnui in'hole tliey-threw-huu, 
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teeyerotae iff! uo-tadleraL Til nivilera] to-rimo rarkorodenadlelih, 

Rud-iMj nut Out wbitat th^-Kou^4utjiy^-[iowii f 

UuycroLse tm\ yi na-ralerat Ammyd uni k& ronton IriSn-Um'a 

Riid sa the-bout into lj.c-ffM3‘b,iok. Amt-then liim a.ftei‘, behold, A-mnn-oMlr* 

tolyo, TseyemUe ko yunk-ynnit nil-no men iie-dokoihteii 

Aiid-sri din ub^irhiilh'ive-'pEitce) acrere^jwh-other it-mov^’^herx? 

bme*u ror in>iied/ek tor ana ma fcn kun-teii'a mol Tiaratt© 

Jibovt-ff!hia) through hc-pniMleti, nhmnwliik him after Lliv-nma-of-ftm tfotnL And 

eokol ta-alroibtf. me midoja dft&Oth dona, Trayerotae 

the-lndfc* lui-tbrnwMH>vurtwuud p lift* nmoe btigfaa-ift-hurn while, AikI^bo 

ftekoi ta-ahrihtl. toe kota sokot rodlnik. Tseyero koto 

tbe-tolleft he~ihrowH‘*weidrianl a surf now Hie-ladle* he-L m^- tidied And now 

fijkenjtlok kun te-tnit'an, tweycro koto eite rmiinik. Tseyero 

1 h^wotjcltFi-ctahea aiLsn he-I n?^ ins-to- uni*. and now these hi-~|uLE-imiH,k-d, And 

koto kt'ih-tlok kim UM&tTm Kota, to yar tothtm-krfotaen 

now tiiL^hiruh-htfuieU ahm he^bA^itail-io-tua. Finally, bin lion^tr rivtirw 7 irda-Wlow-(of) 

na-radakid loruno, koto tsX-£fc%j3 koih-tluk to-no-r^Jral; taeyero 

lie-canoH-bank whilst* nt-hk*b tftedttt Hirh4'ankt*i he-thruwn>vtrUttrd : aim!- no 

kola nt-ro jio-nedxel. Kota ko yutiit mo midoyn kim dikon, 

now to-Iand Wm^heig-jNiddLiiig- AHiml thi-n* mi.th*- lmnlr hia canoe ul^o hum-., 

teoyero kola vm flkfi ronitso m m-iia-rali'-koihti torn no to 

and now saiuartWe tm-vMy above there he4^mnnmgkuk while bin 

royar wrtse uo-todtoml Kota, ko ysj rutitainten yido-iteraf # 

(ng-houw toward h^iH-demiiy-hftek- \nw, the Kotin t T he-bn*-built lie ■enters-in- flight, 

tseyero ynr kt4ten radikon. Xtm yttr kidlc-kun mm Icon; kmi yar 

and haunt onii bunnt AIsk> Itom© ^ne-agnin bum*; nlao hnn^e 

Oi n other) 

ktdte-ktui rod ikon: kola, yar kdtto royan rulaiL Teoyero kata, tsiikul 
another bums; nw h raise one only (hernia. And finally, Uusoid^weman 

ta-alm; "Tsukai nor Ilk d/firil!" Taeyero koto me tanka la Hk 

henwyNto: ** Granny, that dog 5 * earl 3 ™ And thru his grant! mol her Lhe-ring's 

dzara u-dadJckilia Kota, iik talait. Akrajd nilkAakioii ydbSr^ 
ear blU Now g the deg liewlrd* And then frtitu-Vioth ?id^n llm-horizarq 

nitoeu nivitjtwbJih Koto, 
fi^ui it-thttudent. Tlie^eiid 


The Cakor 

TUvxv wets a certain villaof, where a grandmoltii-r and her gmndsou lived. 
The imcluf* of the young mm used to uike trip down river. They were gone on 
one of thn^e. Then fch^ 3 'onng man becaiue very penflive, and took the trail 
toward* the woods. There he began to build a house. Every day he w^uJd gn to 
his work and lie absent the whole day ; and when he t amo hack in the evening hu 
Yol XXXYUL 2 a 
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was covered with mud. Then his grandmother would Riy : “ H hut hive yon been 
doing f wliul happened to you that you arc all covered will) mod J" Ami lit- would 
nnswer: “ Oh ’ I was only digging lor mice, over yonder in the wood." Ami, after 
he had finished this wort, he went in search of birch-bark and bin’h-wood fit for 
canoe-ribs, awl lie brought these home, carrying them bundled on Iris beck. And 
he set up his canoe-frame. The old woman sewed the bireh-bark, and while be 
was setting the ril>s, sl»e went For pitch. And she gut some and canlkerl the seams 
and he launched the canoe. 

Then he saw a flight of black geese coming up the river from the hill-side, atid 
he rushed to paddle no rose, so as to got on the other side before they would pass 
the place. But they flow past him before he could get to them. And he came 
hack to land mid broke hi* canoe- to pieces. Then he made another one, which he 
also launched. A nd seeing a hand of ducks that were flying up-stream from the 
hill-aide, In* hurried to paddle off, intending to cross the river before they should 
reach biro. But again they passe*.I, flying in front of him. Then Again lie broke 
the canoe to pieces. After this he made n third otic, and launched it. And there 
name some small ducks flying down-stream from the hill-side. Again he hastened 
to paddle across before they would pass, and at last he succeeded, not only to cross 
lo the other side, but even to come back again to the sumo side whence he had 
slatted More they passed him. And Lima lie came hack to land. 

Xow then ho Iwgan to moke a number of wooden ladles, and wooden ilia hot-, 
and birch-bark baskets. And when he hud finished these he put them in Ilia boat, 
and said to his grandmother: “ Betake yourself to Lhe place where l used to go, at 
the tilin' when I was touring back covered with mud every evening." 

Then lie pnddiml off nml soon disappeared behind a point. And an lie was 
going down the stream lie saw far ahead, below him, large knives that reached 
from one bank to the other, and were moving no as to cross each other, like scissor 
blades. Ho went along, however, paddling with all his might, and managed to 
jiaflfl between them, unhurt- Below this place both banks were covered with pieces 
of broken canoes. He kept going on, till He noticed a largo meeting-house, and 
landed a little lx:low it. There lie entered a neighbouring house, and was greeted 
with a meal And from one of the other houses a messenger came in, inviting 
him to another meal. To this iuvitation lie responded, going over to the house 
whence it Ivod coroe. After he had eaten they said to him • * Now, let ns have a 
wrestling contest, over in yonder corner.'* There was a curtain hanging, and 
concealing the corn or, but, nt the bottom of it, flames could be seen, issuing from 
below. He acquiesced, however, and the wrestling began. Hid opponent was 
making all efforts to throw him down in the fiery comer; hat, when he wus near 
to be overcome, he evaded it hv making a long jump clear across the house. The 
wrestlers were getting tired from the struggle, And at last lie was thrown down 
into the lire, and, jumping rip, be took to flight 

As ho was rushing out, the house came down in a tumble, and ho quickly 
made for his lioat. But he was not out of danger, for a min of fire wits following 
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him: ho ajerl bock : again lit.' passed the moving knives the it»n of lire following 
after him. His canoe was liegmniiig to litirii, and he started to throw lib wooden 
ladles overboard, one by one. And after he hod disposed of them all, fie used his 
wooden dishes in the same way. These he finished also, and then threw the birch- 
bark baskets. He was just throwing off the lost one when he came near to his 
house, a little below it, and landed in a hurry. 

And whilst his canoe was ablaze, he ran up, passing the eddy and making for 
Ida house. He entered, but the house suddenly caught lire. He ran into another, 
and this also Caught lire, and again into the next, and it abo began to burn. 
There was only one house left. Then he called to his grandmother: '*Granny,” 
said he, u the dog’s ear/' And the old woman bit the dog's ear. The dog howled, 
and from all around the horizon l^uls of thunder were heard.—The end. 


Notes. 

u rei\ rclM" perhaps an adverb which properly conveys an idea of uiidetenuination 
and nothing more. [ have rendered it as “ perhaps" in the literal translation, 
but its meaning is entirely dependent on the context. Here, for instance, it 
very exactly answers to “ a cartam," or the Latin qvuiam. The phrase redly, 
sounds as: “In a certain village them lived a certain grandmother and 
grandson." fit many instances " rul'd *’ I ms exactly the meaning of the 

colloquial “ i guess," “ 1 imagine," " l reckon," etc. 

" me-llyu," his uncles, lit, ids maternal uncles, his uncles on his-mother'* aide 
The word “ I'a" corresponds to the Latin rtmncuiun, whilst the paternal uncle, 
j onlraut, is " toya.” The hyphen is used between the possessive object- 11 me " 
and *■ JV to indicate that the wonl " I'a " cannot l* used without a possessive 
adject ive-prenouii, " Yu ” is used as a pluraliser. 

'■ ndlhti," go frequently, the Uiird person singular is used instead of the plural 
" radihtt,” because the subject is close to [ lie verb and precludes amphibology. 
The verb is in the frequentative phase, and the ending Jihtl " shows that the 
subject 11 me-t'ayn" comprises more Ilian two pereons; for two, the Terb 
would be : * a’Oa "; for oue; " a’olh/ 

" rabade," the personal pronoun “ rube," Uictu, is contracted with the preposition 
“ide," without. 

" tit nxlclclih, 1 ' lit. “ it comes to the point tliat." Latin eo drtv nit ui, 

“ niltur ten’s ” a trail through, viz., the underwood, a passage through the brush. 
These trails are foil ml in the neigh liotirhood of every camp, beaten hy the 
natives when Urey retire to the brush to satisfy the calls of nature. 

“d/ji na-ad’oih," it will be noticed that this verb is used in this sentence with two 
meanings." lie goes away " and “ he comes back." The reason » that it simply 
expresses the act of leaving the place where he is to move to u not her. 

'‘bits van ueUiu," he is only mud. The Ten'a phrase answering to our: he is 
covered with mini. 
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«■ what lias ImpponctJ to f<w. This is a regular past of tesnar." ,\ui 

pwjbnltlj' an archaism. In the actual language *' te-siiat has only the irregular 
past: " tv-sevar,” and instead of M Lo-niutiaT,'' one would any: “ lo-indeyor.” 

M tiMu," mouse, mice. Thi-i form Itolongs to the ujj»r dialect, the lower one usee 
" [ai ltaaa." 

H kdih^ mean* equally the standing biidi-trec, the birch-wood and the birch bark. 

The cod text shows that the bark h hew* meant, The ° k Fl $a explodent* 

14 kutiiUSj M rilw, the indefinite prtmoim 41 to r ’ prefixed to“ ruts/ 1 rib® (of boat), and 
aasi in ilutcd to the follo^ iisg vqweL 1 he rite ore uIho made of liindi f the fimdl 
tbit sticks used being bent somewhat like our bamUhropft* 

“feoko"lia search oh The p«poaitioil is iJ fiko"but m it governs two objects 
connected by “ ye1“ it is preceded by a “ bracketing he." The lower dialect 
might dispense with this H ke," but the upper dialect never omits it. 
rt uo-keclfwicriin" Again the “ bracketing ke." The verb U u$t*ih 7 ' is correctly 
rendered by our western expression to pack" vb* to carry with an effort 
generally on otie*s back, and as a bundle* 

« ui tte kenltflu " Ha put the bottom in place. The canoe is merely designated by 
the ending M till Jl (Past. " ton.") and the undetermined pronoun ,H W viz., as 
n thing of the category x, or a hard and long thing. To build a eanoe the 
native sketches on the sand the contottr line of the bottom, and plants sticks 
along tliis line, fanning a sort of mould, wherein the flexible bark shall be 
laid and forced to assume the desired shape. The building nf this out wait I 
form is here meant. 

w mo tsfikala ko-yoditikdn/* his grand mother sewed it. The strip* of bark arc 
sewed together with email roots of spruce split in two* which are culled 
11 rofk" So also are patches sewed to cover holes or cracks. The sewing of 
the terk exclusively belongs lo the wuioen, and a man would be ashamed to 
do this part of the work* 

41 dslr" the pitch of the spruce (' Abiv* 5 idvmU 1 1. with which all the seams and 
hides arc covered. The pitch is melted, and applied hot. 

11 to-ycretou." lit. he put it into the water. The prefix "to," stands for " to, 
water, 

iT yuutiiT-yoddtectL, i+ for t he di recti mis, see the notes on p. 305. 

* Ladledztl^ egedzEl is a special verb meaning Fl to paddle in a hurry, " 

•ViuHletbkiil to-roron" in order to canoe across. The verb -J eskaih (fnL 
u tanwkol r ) expresses 1 to move in a boeC to canoe, to tow, to pud rite, etc,., nr 
simply to be in a bout that moves and Lhe* whore in its motion. 

“ ketllriSnudiUo," one of the numerous species of ducks which ore found in Alaska, 
The term is probably archaic or local* and I could not identify it, 

41 kunum” and. again. A form preper to the upper dialect 

“ s5kol p fP the native ladle or large wooden spoon* It is made of the root of the 
biixdi or Hpnice t so as to secure a proper curve, and is used to distribute the 
fowl among the members of Lhe family, and also to apportion the dag-feed. 
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As this U generally evil-scon ted, the ladle used for dog-feed h never used 
for like master s table, 

41 ]cdih-Uok,* f the birch-bark baskets are made of a piece of birch-bark folded U the 
ends md sewed to a rim of birch- wood; they are oblong, varying in sis#, and 
perfectly water-tight The wooden dishes, -i token-Uok* N are hewed out of thu 
wood* preferably the root; they are equally water-tight 
" eit rurllna/ 1 ' out of sight* i.t, behind a poiiiL or an obstudu of some kind, 
r rOnten," am adverb expressing surprise, wonder* etc. Its frequent use will be 
noticed. Il ia often impossible to render it exactly in English, One would 
approach the meaning by using such pbmsee m 4i strange to say*" " fancy that" 
wluiL whs strange was that . . " etc, 

" Lib te-tgiil’ik/' let ns wrestle. The phrase * till UHl'anT lit 44 1 use strength/' 
expresses the wresiling which is one of the native sport*, common to the Tou p a 
and to the Eskimo. The two wrestlers gniap each other breast to breast, each 
passing Ilia left aim under the right arm and aurtm the hack of his opponent, 
whilst lie gets hold of the opponent* pants or belt in his light hand They 
then try to throw each other down. There is always an interested circle of 
spectators ami the wrestlers are often encouraged by their cheers. If the 
champions bo equally matched severe] hours may pass Wore ono of them 
succeeds in bringing hi« adversary to the ground. 

*- roteur no-rek+It/' a curtain was hanging. The idea of curtain is contained in the 
rooL Afc kvl," which expresses that *otilc thing is at retch ed, and completed by I lie 
adverb " rutaor" (from the preposition ** t*or/' utli^ airt, m nil obstacle to), iu 
the way: so me thing ts stretched in the way. Natives used skins as hanging* 
curtains, partithmSj from time imiaeiuorial. 

« kEa-ten V* a man-of-flna, lit. a imm-llre, a fire-mam This, according to Ten a 
belief* ia, a* the imm implies, a human being who is actually and constantly 
on fire. He pursues the travellers, ami woe to these if be succeed* in touching 
Lliem or their things liecause everything he touches hums tc> nshe*, After a 
long day's travelling in the winter, the eyes become Homewlwt tired* and 
overstrained, and when darkness comes it frequently happens that we see 
spark* at a distance, along the line of trees. These sparks, which I think are 
mere creations of the strained optic nerves, are believed by natives to be the 
J| kiln-teii’n" showing through the woods. 

" difiktiih*" begins io bum. An instance of the Present Inchoative in a verb of the 
third flexion, which is a rate occurrente. 

Hi aka lonltse ru;" above the eddy. Tito “ru" qualities ** rcmltse, 1 * “somewhere 
above." 

M yido Herat" The verb M egaraC T (fee r implies u marked fear causing one to run 
away. 

" fflc iMra u-diidlekuts* she hit the dog's ear, via., to make him bowl The how] 
of a dug ha supposed by many to scare the N kQn-tea 1 ^" It succeeds here, and 
the mischievous being disappears amid the thunder and lightning. 
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* kOtS p ,H the end. This ad verb baa a broad meaning, which may be rendered by : 
enough^ tliat is all, there is no more, etc. in other connections it simply 
denotes a change of drcuniEtunues from one sentence to another. 

This trdo, ns evidenced by some of the preceding notes* is in the upper dialect. 
It was obtained by Father Bugmt from some Koyoknk natives The test 
here given lias been revised by Andrew Keniyo, of Jftoijukg Liar tail, oti the 
Kuyuktik Elver. 


SSltan-lEMdsA 
Hie WnmaB-Forcupine- 

Ko hSF tsoroUm- Kite nSV soltnn tobiirn teftri-dadliSdO, 
litre perhaps wfrtlTO, Here perhaps ti-wunmii un tk^beadi wihj|jui^-wUl 

Antmyei yudofc&on tarkfiLka daa luban, tscyoro totU to Lai ill 

And then fnmi-hetow a-minlt out a worn, and-«i riverward qe»- the-beach 

me tUteenn nl-ro yinibau. Ammyel te-yetai: ki T£~dmf p so 

her rivtirwanl-uf lo-ltmd U-swaun And-tk*u it-saya-to-her: u Whslwy yoi« t my 

kn, to-dinil** ydnt- Arurnyeh w YuncLee-ymut keih yel 

friend* what-s»y-youT m it«iTO-lo-hei\ And-then ; M Acrass-above birch alaa 

tefibi yet nil te kanmadeyonte rokEt" yebiL 

Hjpruce aft*o each-other among tht-pke^where-thej-grow (IJ wi*V ehfl-iayfr-fcodfc 

“Toni cyet rotsen bo ka ka to Hoih/ 1 yehil b Nor no k» 
u Upatnauu then to my Lull on up come,* it-»y*4i^her- “ But your tail 

kilu-kasil kiiiita/ 1 yctnL Arum jA te-yelni: u Ncktt! t&sffiyiikl 1 * 

a-poker-tatkk ii-likiv* uhe^\vu-to-iL And-then i t-chji- to-be r: 41 A-110*0 ton-large \" 

yehii; * Nekati tonqruk! To-dcrn ftri l n yeluL 

it-snyo-tu-htr; 41 A^dom loo-large l Whit^aayn-flbe indeed f “ it-Bny^to-her. 

Taeyerot yime'n tobairn ru-ii’j-kkbaiL T&o kid atsar Amruye! 
And-ac up-abor* to-thc-beaeli jt-awam up {atrtani}. Ami Eti.1l shu-criee. And-thcn 

yudoise ronton titfUto&mi dm uibun. Tmym tcdli me tiit 

trom-bekw mddriily an-otter cut H-waiu. Aud-thu* riverwurd her dve nsidr-nf 
ni*rp yiniban. Aruruyeh h| TD-dinii" yelni. “ Ytmetee-ynnit t£ieba 

to-laml Aud-thea: 11 Whit-say-you t w it-nays-to-her “ Actoas-above spruce 

yel kcih yei nil to kanmadoyonte rokfit p p> ydni. 

Kiwi birch *E«i each-utiier amuug whefe-iher-hftTe-growti (1) wiati, ph die-iay*-to-it 

11 Toni yet rotso m ka ka to-li'oib/' yebi " Nor ne ka 

w Ltp theru to my 1-vii on I|p-«Jl^le ? ,, it,sayi 5 -to-ti«r, 11 Bui your tail 

kun-kaatf kantn/' yrfni Ammjet: " NekeLi toieyuk l To-deni 

K-wooden^pnker Lb like/ phe^aayi»-to-it. Abd-tlmi; M A-nw Large I Wliai-sKyf-shc, 

ir& T 1 yehA HieyoroL ynne^u Lobona ra-no-idcbnii* ko 

indeed I N ivsiji to-kr. And-eo up-above to-thu-beaeh up-ewimming'it-wtfiitj tbit 

tueiuKona. Tumuo kl4 atsar. Amniyot yudoLse run ben n6y P i 

uti«r. Mvsn vhite Klilf she ert**. And-then irom-helow inddenly K-b^fer 
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ifca niUiu Taevew totli mo LB ui-ro yiniWit. Tsoyerul-sen: 

out *wam. Am l" then rivjrwanl Iwr rivervnrd-of l'*-t(U>d it-*wam. Anii-tlnsu; 

*'To-diui J” yeiuL Teayerotsen; " Yunelse-yimH tseUn yui k6ih 

** Wli;il-jtav-you f ” it-noya-io-her, Am I-then; “ Acresa-ftbore spruce bJihj IjjicIi 

vc ] ie koBattadegpMjle lokat," yelui* “Totii yet 

u)m> each-other among wbere-tlnsy-luii-e-growii (t)-wkli 1 n ahe-aiive-to-it, 1 P t!tule 

roL^n so k» ka msmr y^nL "On, o'o, o’o. Tb an ufuka 

toward my tail on up-eerne, 11 it-»y*to*ber. “T«V >«*. Wftit ketUo 

yd r ho tlibuzn ycl, se bOtafdubSkil yid koko tu-iie-tarust/ui/' ni ktt 

a | w(j ra y round-tii Lie also, iuv housewife rdtrti for i-ahall-go-uj*," raid lim 

hoUoil Tseyerotoen tu ufetka ye!, te Wtaidiikoka yol, It* titabflaa yci 

wouutiL And-so her kettle also, her housewife den, her round‘huifo also 


no to iirt-fcedileyo. Kite ye kit ka to-iotb, taeyenstoen ynum-ynmAi 
dowtHbebnnk ahr- brought. These it* tail on up-ahe-bid, «ild-*o acre-n-above 

Dio vii uo-yctulUiiu. Tsuyerotacii ye ka IctUcu rodiikon, tscyerotsen 

with her U-aterted-lo-swiim A*d4htn it* tail upon *ke made-lire; amUfaeu 

uluk tlakat niikur, tanyctoteen ye kit ken ru'an rodenudetoW 

the kettle in-the-fire shr-bret/, aud-thuti it* tail at-the-Wo-of off a-eut-pieeu 

dvlebuts. Tseyerotsen to nitlzeru me yd ni yol ml. Theyerutdea: 

(the-boil*. Aod-tbeu wiitai in-mkddhi-of her with iL-waa-awirumiug, And- then : 

«AttSbfi fie ken!" ai ko noy'a, TseyerotBett ka tadUn-ii, ye ye l 
“Burning my rump I * 1 raid the (warer, Aoi-thtn ita-uil it-jrtkw], her with 

ka Kuileml. Tseymotfien ko soltan me ka ka to-yfledonoii lu-mletlet, 
ite-uil it-jerked. .And**® the woman it* tail on ujuilting fell-iti-thc-water, 

tseyei-otsen te'daldrito tseyerotaen tirft ionium m-lrtyv. 

amt-then ehc-sauk, mid -then at-the-hot tent to-other-aide ahe-waDced-scro**. 


Teeyerotsen turu banana im-ra’ol. Arnrnyct to ro 

V ml-the it onthe-liottcnii to-other-aide she-wnlkamwgM. And-then water out-of 


UtS-nilkoLlL Tseyerotsteii to-ly* Aturuvd tour roiiten niftor 

ber-hred-ahe-jmnhed. And-tkea QjHto-mtf. Awl-then there unexpectedly through 

tto-tli-idetou. Tsey erotism taur tselm telo-tu diyo. TBeycrotaeti 
there ia-tt-trail. And-thea there »-»pnice to-the-top-of eheclimhrtl. Aud-lheu 

taur uetm detaTon, Aruruye!: " Ne inketttor tu uereltH 4 1 ’* 

there ipruce tltrrrt- A&d.llien : *< (Is) your nostril* (did) water flow i"* 

yelni ko noy a. " Nedwi." nL *'Ne dziylt tu ueWStut < U " 

tile bam. *Vo? ii^a “(laj ynte rare (did) water flew I s 

yelni. "Nedin," tii. “Ne tiokot tu nerulot u 1" ydui 

it mjfH-tut-htr, “No,' ahi-aayjv "(la) your eyea (did) water flowJ" il-tayi-to-her. 

b Xedun," id. ” Ke Idt lu nerdut & I" yelni, “ Netlnn," 

“Ko,' tftenj* w (In) your mouth water did-it-llow i" il-says-tu-hcJ', ‘‘Ko," 

ui. Are imjel toyuko tiiitur uo-tli-idutun-ni, iiru ruiiUsn Hen 

Ami-then down through trad, wherethere-1% there «inoxp«;UdJy a-bear 
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ulltor no^teiToik Tyeyeroisen atiSyE-luii iSkGd^Vsoltan ko 

throo-h And^e in-reality {it- wew) a-iH>i^pme-woman 1 he 

te-dcr£m*iu. Tiiur taebo tlo'oti, nniniyel toyukc routen ues ulitoJr 

tme-whti-JrpolHt There spruce Nhe-eals, wad-then down behold l n lhrir through 

110-teiVuih. T&eyeratBen te-yidm : ** Toyoko mi-ur iiilu^r 

w-*uing, Aiul-tliL'U nhf-aahl-oMt; “UmlmiEath uiy-oltUr -bmltar tluvugh 

ondafteM*b w o-4elL Aniruyel te-yrfni: * l TuJek! nor ne kol um'i 

ita-dung/ whe^ring*. Anri-then i t-says-to-her : ** Shut-uji [ for thy liver 

Lt&roBtiil ; talck V* yidtii kn sre. Kiv, te-yetni k o leked ul : 

bwill-traiople-on ; phut-up ! n mye-to-hur Lbu tanr* Again asyi-toU the jwmipffi* : 

“ilkfil tsekmi se kolaim rulnn cl" yeltu. K 16 te-yelui: 

“Mol and-Iml nay lirer w-lberel 11 nhe-ray *-tn4t. Again It-mjihto-hnr : 

"TakfcJ nor ne tlcta itar^tutj takkP yehii “AW! 
M Shnt-il|>I For yotir gnll I-?dialMiwnpkM>ii ; shut-up I" i E-say *to-lKi\ u FUl 

tf^kun ae ibU ruliui +*?" ycdui Kb.' tc-vidtii, aruruyd 

jiud-tint my gall isdhore I ™ ahc nayK-to-it, StiU die ^yu-w^uidt, wluctl 

itoyarifto irnittn mar RHyod&ratMet, t&ey&ro jodaralUnEk, In tan y« 

frum-Wtow BUililttiily tcnb«r ti|pdt-cliiulied, and-t lieu Jt-Bhipjsed-her- Ihit its 

tifirnt mka-tltcrnl. Yutaeu kun yetlamtitiiak, ini* }v 

I'uhti she-bit - with-hcr^uiL (With) thc-other (paw) again it-aiappcd-her. but it* 

tlurot ra^kiHJkrat Jtekun yethriulkui iutvn cue l6t kim 
pal in she diil -vitli -lier-tniL Attd-ato it -bit-bur, but m mouth aJso 

ra-ka-yinlieroL Ta ka urn kuti yedalLui, in ten ye kStlGr 

»be»bk witb-lier-Utik Il-s feet wilb aIwj it^tniek-ber, bul jta nolmi 

ra-ka-dkiok Tseyerotsen ko ses na-radotak. Twyerotsen takedza 
ebe^hi t^witb-ber-wi]. Aml-*o the bur fell-doAiubtbeh the-porcupiia^ 


noyekit yor tun i6yo. Tseyerutflen ye zh$H to-lyp; die knu 
down to-it d«*cendeA Auil-tbaii (cm^ iIr breast uji-Hho-wetit; tbb too 

rji-kii-mdi-tivk. TBfjen>t3en kotn ws laUrtiu. T^yerutsen yo 

rlup liit wich ltcr taiL AnJ-tben mt luAt tbe^bear abe-ldlbd. Aud-tbeii (ttn) it^ 

jcezy it utsUn: “ Su^ir z^zyjt oaedfilH tt>r/ f ni ko 

biriMl rthe-dun^’t: s * (On> Eny-eMer-brtither'H broa.it 1 -lIhii^ when,* ^.iyH tbo 

lokz&a; '* Su-ur siezyit estduu lot!" Koih 

pomipliia ; M :Ou) iiiy-brytherV linaut l-duu^ when P nl 1 et-begmi'to- *n-y. Winter 

ton nuieilkm 

ps«Vef I-bit-awny. 
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The WaMAK-I'OKCuHKE. 

At it cumin village, there was a woman sitting on the leach and weeping. 

A mink came swimming up the river, ami it came to the land on the beach in 
front of her, mid said to her i " Why do you cry. friend, why do you cry if" To 
which she answered: “ Because I long to go far up on the oilier bank to a place 
where hi roll ami spruce have grown mingled together,” Then the mmk said: 

» Kido on my toil, and 1 will take yon up there.” But she replied: “ fm tail is 
as slender u* a poker.” And the toiuk retorted: « Oh! large noael large mtf© 1 
what a silly talk this is!” And it went its way swimming to the other bank far 
ftbom 

Still she sat crying, when there came an otter, swimming upstream, and it 
stopped Oil the beach in front of her, and said to her: ,J Why do you cry i lo 
which she answered: " Hccause I am longing for a place far up on the other bank, 
where birch and spruce have grown mingled together.' The otter said: “ Hide on 
my tail, and l will take you there." M Oh T die replied, “ youx tail is like a 
w Model i poker r Then the oiler: “Oil! the large nose”; it said, M wlmi a silly 
talk 1 ” And it went along swimming fir above across the river. 

And there the woman sat, still crying. Then there came a lleaver, swimming 
upstream, and on the beach in front of her it tame U> land, and said to her, 

.. \y|,y ^ vau C1? ?" And she answered t » Oh 1 that l could go far above on lIiu 
other kink, to the place where spruce and lurch hare (frown mingled together. 
The beaver said to her; " Hide on my tail, anil l will Like you there," “ Ves, yes, 
yes” she said: "give me time to get my kettle, and my round knife and my 
housewife.' Am! die fetched her kettle. Mid her housewife, and her round knife, 
and brought them down, and pul them on the bearer's tail. Then with the woman 
ubo on Ha tail, the bearer started to swim up mid cross the river. 

Hut she lit up a lire on the heaver's tail, and oil this fire she put the kettle to 
boil, and in the kettle a slice of meat which she cut from the bearer’s rump. Tim 
tleaver, with its load, was swimming in inidsiream. "Oh t the heat on my rump!" 
it fluid, and it struck the water with its tail, not minding that the woman was on 
It Down in the water the fell, and down to the bottom she went, and walking on 
the bottom she crossed over to the other bank. And walking up to where the 
water was shallow, she put out her head nUive the water.and went up the bank. 
There she found tlie beaten trail, uml she climbed up a spruce-tree, ami begun to 
eat the spruce. Then the l-caver asked her: "Did Water get into your nose < " 
„ Xu -i v ] lK anjd. «• And into your ears f ” ‘ No," she said, “ And into your eyes ! " 

No” she sunt. “And into your mouthf* "So,” she said And while they 
wire spunking, a bear came out on Urn little trail, and began to pace back and 
forth. Meanwhile she was feeding on spruce, for she was indeed a porcupine 
woman, and looking at the bear, she said, singing: “Down there my elder brother 
has covered the plnco with his dung.” The bear said to her: "Shut up, or HI 
trample upon your liver! " She answered: " 1‘bLuW ! have 1 any liver f " And 
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she went on with her singing. 11 Shut up/* said the bear, h( or I'll trample on your 
gaU P 1 Pshaw r she replied. 11 ami lutve I my gull ? Jr I ton the l^ear climbed 
up to her and with his forepaw he struck Irer, but she struck his paw with her tail. 
Again lie raised his other fere paw to I lit her, bat again she struck it with her tail. 
Then he opened bis u mu? th to hi to her, but there also she struck him with her tail 
He tried im hiiuUpaws, and on these also aim struck her tail. So the bear fell 
down* ami down hIio coiner after him, and climbing up to hia breast who also struck 
him there with her tail and killed him. And then she dunged on Ids breast and 
began to sing: iq Oh 3 when 1 dung an my brother's breast ■ Oh ! when 1 dung on 
rny brother's breast 3" 

1 have chewed off a part of the muter. 


NoTES. 

li tsanl<ljidli5dd p ' K sits weeping, lit. keeps herself weeping. The usual position of a 
person mourning is squatting. 

"SriteflySt* find then, lit. lit thi s moment, at tidy juncture, from “ am/' then or 
there, and " royeh* with. The upper dialect pronounces the word "frihftjfiV 1 
the main accent being on the Jiret syllable ; the lower dialect pronounces it 
11 ikitrlSyff/ p with a strong accent on the penult. 

Pl tfirkudm/* mink. Tim upper dialect word; in the lower dlikcl 41 uirmuyuT 
IH ae ku/ J a very obscure phrase, which is perhaps for ,L *u knna/* my friend. 

M rokatT wishing for. An ellipse for 11 roku tesla, ' I am wishing for. Tins ellipse 
is quite comm on* 

u se kli 11 tny tail. The p k JI lm u strong aspiration, and consequently between 
" kn t " foot, and Hl ka p " tail, thorn is no other difference than that the preceding 
pronoun assimilates before ,p ka/ s foot; “mi kn/ r my foot, and does not 
assimilate Indore 11 ka F tail: “ se ku p M my tail. The lower dialect, however, 
doc* not use 11 ka/ p hut ,H ke/ 1 for Jl Uiil r " and would have been mote 
consistently: A| so ke/ J 

M kfin-kSstl/ 1 n poker or slender stick ( H kaati used to poke the tire ( H kfm ,fc ). 

neks5U P L a nose. See Further, the note m ’ ne-inkctltor. (p. 3o&) + 

" tbzcyuk/ large* Thbs is the one solitary iiiHhmrc 1 have of this term, which the 
narrator explained m meaning “ large, caj^ious ” 
il tn-dc-m uni I" what d*ies she say f the use of die third persou instead of the 
second, combined with a bjb, 4 an adverb of reproachful interrogation, renders 
the plimse quite offensive hi the person addressed, 
till fslokii yel F sc tlfibOzn ycl t &e betisldAkoku ycl/’ the favourite stud u^ual utensils 
of a goad hull#* wife among the Teua. The 11 ” is a S jj( 

runiid-edged knife used especially to cut the salmon bridre jf^ r ' 
drying it, mid also to open and clean the fish. The fyii 
* beteldllkoka ri is a piece of skm or cloth with ponchu** in _ 

which needles, sinew, tluea.l, eciw^ knife, and other aueh articles are kept. 
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* J rfisiebiUs" she boils, viz., for heraelf, If it were fur scune one else, (be verb would 
be " delbats” or tttlicr '' albafca." Cum [wire " karatlwte," p. 345. 

'* 3U5bfi," tm tolerjeoliou, and adjective, denoting excessive heat. 

“ ka-tadlenri,'* The leaver, when diving, always makes a big splash with its tail. 

" □o~talyo" she walked across, lit. she began to walk across. 

" mlkoih,“ she pushed. lit, elm pushes ; she sticks tier bend out of the water. The 
verb expresses (he action of introducing a thing into a spate whoio it W:i>s 
not. 

“ to-lye," she went up, To "go up," when otherwise unspecified, always means to 
go up the Lank. Compare: " to-no-brleya,” p. 345, 

“■ tteba iletiiij un, 1 * slw began to enL spruec. In Ibis she is immediately recognized 
to be u porcupine, by the Tett’a hearers, 

" ne-fitketilor," in your nostrils. The word “ neketi,” nose (whence " ueketitor," 
nostrils) modifies its Bret syllable after a possessive pronoun, us here. The 
upper dialect has; “ tie-inketltor/‘ your nostrils; the lower dialect would say : 
M inMiinketltor." 

" jicrelut” it flowed, lit, it oozed. 

“ atleyd-Ku," an explanatory adverb, which menus that the clause which it affects 
gives the true statement, whilst the others refer to appeftf&nees, 

H m -fir," my elder brother. The black bear is, in Ten a mythology, tliu older 
brother of the porcupine, and the blown bear is the elder brothei of the black 
hoar. 

nil tor ou-tsUsol.' through (the brush) the (hi*) dung (is spread}: supposing “on" 
to lie the multiplying prefix denoting quantity, abundance. The phrase 
might bo constructed otherwise: “uiitoron tsitBei": through die brush bis 
dung is ilying); but the meaning is the same, ' f si tael is not accurately 
rendered by " dung,' 1 for it properly expresses diarrlieous matter, a dtwheotu 
stool, sucb hh the bears commonly jmss during summer when they feed on 
berries. This was sung by the narrator, but l failed Lo catch the tune 
■* tAlck," n ml her rough interject ton. well rendered by: shut up! 

■ an interjection (if disgust, used in connection with anything foul ur stupid. 

The porcupine is supposed to have neither liver nur gnli, 

*' yedaretitusk. ctUuskj 1 is correctly to slap, viz... with the ilnL f tikkaof the 
hand. Further, when the bear iibl-s its bind feet, the pro|>er word for the 
feet-oetion, trampling, is used: “ yedaitiU." 

«eseduta," Notice that in tho song the long " n" is doubled. This phrase 
is, also sung in the narrative, to the notes which I have Written, at tlm end, 
U b a Hong of triumph, by which the porcupine celebrates its victory. 

This story was obtained front Andrew Keniy.i. m native of TseuolicikiLeti on the 
Koviikuk liiver. 
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Sanlarator 
Salmon-tim? 


fillaiL 

it+m- 


I: .!■ = 
And 


TolBOllHJn 
The Big-Huveci. 

LoE^iHiai t^mv to ledo, Isil-roauka 

n-Us-mven ui A-plilMsf*wiv«i 

mdorileHu: ro dotoknt IpUh: tinted taSdil kn-dmllckut- Kit rsilk“ ko 

In? keeps: them lwtween iie-liea; a-dog*kiu fob* b#-lia»-OVfr-HHL There toe n# 

momj* eit dadlette. Eiua mite dbl lor ko-nitaliedfitl rniuff 

nephews that smr* Tbm through nwuptiSW mantis are-gone, te-hunt ««»• 

vko. Eit miUs dtoi lor twnidatf. Eit W«* jW« *?] 

f ct -, There ttiefl mutnitain* in we-huve «me. Them ^ h»-J»epbtw* vit i 

fadvo; rslte kan nmov nikkih. Nn-myil’ortL lt« Y* 

rih! ab*u n-deur Uttf-alioeVwitii-irrowi. Thejvflav-iL Tbtj- ita 

tiau-Uliljik* Yi-nwl-teenileiah tnrmiu roiiLen 11011 stiU 

Ei»nd.tli fr ti1ght, We-*»*tl-A*W wWtnly Uie-gmtw.1 fmiu 

Torano tots cm (ko n6Ubiii yel ko kukfir yaar 

AS (rnihWifeile ibe-niven (tlo* 


hc-wtnt ; 

iilkftt 

b-ky-ril 

sallflik. 

We-got-up, 


Aruimul nmteu : 
Tlieu aiiddenk : 


tin? fat also there 

inuzuyu yi-meJ- rtoilettli 

yOrodTih, ydarlhS^Pii. 

lie-wit r- it -uMp ht-^ itaJiftg- k t. 

1* 


keletlo); eit. mite new olco telnili. ko 

■m'lftid); then Uk> tbe-grflnnd fmm b^geti-W* the 

tomuu, tseyero yamdi’iH ko iielimii. Kota 

while, nttd this meiiL Yi^s, 

Hat ttfirfizu yuutee iri-niyo t ,h toil m 

II it! iL-hrtwL'bHir frtwn-yc tutor came l n i hi ro e k f 

otleu verodi'on ink Mm fiko oe-mtdtwt. tse kukuln. ' Yuutse 

lift b^-mieu-it-ull though. Tke-greiiml from *** nothing. “ Frwu-yonikr 

ni-uiyo," yebL “ iialte ko sed’ayii k&ofes scmilitu. Ko Doel aden 
k 41 But tbeaw my-cmclcjj unn-eidf h»v*-JUM», Ntfw wioep v itlwni 
iny-neplu*wM 

nr* 4 -iT i ft1ft gf i t^r >. M nl f ,c rt*ra ketaka "Babe 

b^nt V^ W b& iaM„ kl wbmbv ivbov^ duri|ig4|iB-ji]«j^oJ 

(ft-kru^t!- tb in gdui | ipeu Mi-ton*) 

mite YiJk-vim-rs^kl, titlus ko kene’ihi'ri eslao ta-^ana,'' yinileii- Yet 

tbongii I-WB^witebbig! aiid tbS.i w-thief i*auj becai»e T ,r ke-thinka, Ibtrc 

rwlel; afttruyel randja u^rai'an. 

Lli#?-gD ; and- Ubtfl A-dcer ihcy-kill* 

u^karaleyaiili in^ faJl*? rodnib T^yerotsa boUt na-mtatkd&ti 

tliev^ive-jie-a fi*nimi vven tHongb \>ui bt-eaiit-it-all And-so ekiw iigftli^tbey-^Uiftid, 


tomb 

miut 


kle 

nlili 


Ko kokur yel t^nu ro 
^ Ul alto os M> 


Hu-roitedel. 

Tbtf y najrc-rPOin^’W'k. 

arurnyel TOiitcn i 
tb^tk budd^Eilv 


Aruraytil 
Aml-lhtu 


yakai 

yonder 


ton ten 
mdJtinLj 


tutJiOD 

mvtjtm 


rw mfii-rii'Gii; 
yp lli* w ■ 


* L KodSnyuki totson meikWtoti f m^tklU ih&n 


|p WlisTHKyw raveiii* 


kail i a," 

U-Mtr in*/ 


rad-uni 

i \htyv*y 


ko 

tistue 


vnoz«|iL 

hii-ntphuniL. 


dy s 

1 Ha r ko 

H*t new 


a . d^r they ■ ba v^found 

DfiUitie te-doniitc 

how &a+jnu-mj 
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ek? Tor-la se yet riiltlaiien, citen son dibsim dt fca-mrami 

them f Yonr imde mo with w lio-nnu-bftni* he fjerhiji* fttnirev thifl nu-*eeouM*of 

mo rStSkfi iniseiii Ko yet ni-htsenirkti!, uurnjrat 

him above blade- tbio^-hover,* he-ttjaHkf'biin. The thm wonsanied^ 

rontcn r£n®tS tt-raltku, mo kor ruhtoe, ItfcUe w^Tayitatfortl; 
behold T a-iimk deer Uns killed* its fat there* wul And ihoyH*ved a; 


amniyel te ffif rn ueketaltlo tsyyornl^ Ton ten medzih 

Lhim his aim about hu'pul-up* tbe-dothe* n-fenl suddenly (in) thedeer'a 
{=ht:- tueked - u js-hbi-filoevc. j 

kSyl no-dolenik, t^yerotsaiatte ye lul yel-tdiiik, Amruyel me Uo 

aniiR Iw'pul-hfisdjand, wid-tlms iin-kijM h*-pull*d. AmUbut flu haul 


nj-ko datwIUdik Ito taeyeroM&u; "Ha? mo k$t$ M^loKlettar/* 

upward liegaii'tft^erh thill: 41 Ha J it ■wfcjdiw fi tay, 

mixenj; 11 m ko so uoLlu raldeti, citon iiarntruii, ettoi anla-kou 

we-say-hi-tlieiLi j ^ElniL the me before who-U-old, him EJuraHiet‘ 1 ), he l^wa^who 

Uiteo fca-rWan." * Jfu-tordedal^ rabeizeni Tseyorotee no-sailedath 

thus di(L lf “Ci^baek,” hu-sayB-to-Lheni. And-ra thrj-wMit-Dtt*l*Cik. 

Ko nrumyui ronton i w Hi I sa-kariiTifnJk! 11 ni; mho ko 

Now theu Huildenly i u H« ! anloTiMtA^-iavmled-mio f* be-say*; hist this 

1 fetl rramp MJ utitcb.) 

mtiwltfiein 44 Kite tuiWoti to-Tomn/' yinilen toruno. TscfWntie 
he-lying* 4k This t-ahaU-eat in-order' that/* fuMMak* white, A ad-so 

rotoe tadlutlet Beaten m yor rodilkoii ko momyu. 

uti-tho^ round he-foIL Then they kehiu Inidt-it-fire, tliw lun-oophew*. 


Tour ralte rodfilfertL Arn> kiln flnl Hi-rayil'ai, Rnite: 
There then Lbere-b a fir*. TlieUi llsu-Hm chwe la tiiGj'iiretahfd-hnti. Hu! : 

H &\ ki kelik doriLsi. rt ralK5i^onS; M ululotittlcuitAeii/ 1 misoiiL 

i* Me iBimmiii^-for make, 11 we aay-to-theni; u Mie&rin^thmiC wo-fwy-af.it. 

KaUL ir Se*l*&! mu-unfyJ5yii mo ko nileynb! Nedotso te-deyoren, 

S<mg- “My*iicl«E the game litiu awny-from gd 4 -t*jt l fin*-lima Imcmuehe, 

nor torfnnon f medini, yaki ae-lV 

this whom-yon-treaUth m i axy-c-f-hiin, i-liat my-nncle." 


Kun kdik: 11 Se-l’a t aka k(Wi! 

Again aong : “My-iiiieI#J «rtk I fiecrn ! 

ke^leyukt Li, ti* Li + ta. ta t ta!' P 

liiTfi-n'iUnovod I ti, ti, Li, La, ta, tail 


Ain ka wi-tlon 

Him ia-iMinurtitn^H>f jkw-lKmea 

<r Hn 1 anrn mo-dorli h nor 
M Hji E n^virt aing-tliefin for 


tsivnetbika t w mizciiL ” Ato-rrmU/ mcdiiLL, ** keinkok^eu 

Ihcywre no-good t" h MjMf-th bul 41 Koruny thing,” riAyof-hi in, H m- torn -open (VuiL) 

tlbr ragedn, iotoWo l k^t^entfiena ko 1~Aq koiktitlaktecn/' 

iu-hiiDiis 1-had, oh E-wonder! on-ila-Wk (UieJ-arrow qttltla arL-fcrattered^nd'We^ n 


medrn, w yaki^" “Aft, a + ti/' 1 rniEPiali “ate te-koiJtutaen me 

BAy-of-hinip fe therp.“ “Yu^ jea,” he-aaid^ 44 whenever it-happened him 


tiQrrSMo te-koUn;' inizehi, 11 ko uxtsen. lialte kil eslan dflufi 

in-preaenoe-of [tluppsotA 0 sfcayn'he, i4 lhLiii in-lhie-waj. And youUi I-wu when 
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ralie yutoto mor ko-nest'oih, ko iDcthili; orute rsJte dean-tor 

then on-the-bilk for-them l^go-hunting, the dwr; then hnt (in-oni^-ila.v 

k^Jofce nlMSrflyfi runt*™ rotse tc^lnJh, kotto ikain Yet 

fine fleoro (of)-drar UKh^gTinmd I-hriog-dowiLt (landau <Uj* Thena 


rr.>( foron tkruza yuttatn ko-id'oih. Yet ralb® me tw> te&tik 

after a-brown-bur ifvcrmttla la- walking Th*n alio him after I-alart* 

Xiikiulzate mor m-n^'ojh, LsoyorotParaUc yernteen me d&iya 
At^ilim^diAtikk^ tfl-liim U'qeb, Aiui-then tin kb hi* brnrt 

katsicn et+tih ; kooueatBeua ko lolo Ico-ddtlor” 

nljfiso IndiOOtaa^irraw ; nti-tha-otlier-Bido (th#)^tlTftw quill* aroHkyUteri-'d-tfpt.' 

Teeyemtee: * ffe-noJcorJefoii/' rftbeinrai ronton; w ]ces*m t&o-roMt” 

Aml-w: * l fcVd-me-agma/ Ije-Kiy^-io-them fttiditeuly ; 

mtoetL Kokor rafoc te-relnaltaye kiln a-^nilo. Eite 

saying* riecca-nf-fat (to^them eqimhm-rkiitiibor ilao-Sre Lticj-puMieir ta The* 

tetteku rodfou: "KoxMtoot ee-ito-orlclait,” mi^nitsen. IWverotse: 

a] I Iif-aLp i w Thii for-nothiug freebto-m^" Baying-of it. And-ao; 

M Kohi, to-tanuthirr nL Ratio mbor m-do-ke/anron: * s Yitka 
M Now, hiMftjL And UHthtta k ; 1J Tlicrne 

80 -"oka eo tee tfi os. M rabeiaeni; *kota mlto se-m-noiini]!,’ 1 

my-wii’fli tiiE* to 1 it 4 $iem*G 0 in^ w he- 6 aya-lfcu--tliSJii : <f thfn too faunr-tur *, 11 

mlieis'.cni. Kota, iia-rataHoitatk tcruno kr> ao-raye la titan e 

] M’’M*y H-to-tllftm. nLeH+ tliey-utArtal-Agniu-, Hrhllftt thi> rar fawH -ra' fr infr - ln j)Ahw| 

m ye kit to-ke'latft!i?J, m ye-ni tiilnikt^h, TseyerotSttinlbo 
they it hr choppcd-iip-branches, they it htriag-Wled. And-thm 

itn-mUillwIntl tortino no-rStiCnn, Ko an-rayctalitRiie 

tWy-Hartodapiin whilst he-cnrti^kick-to-iife. Thi* (c&rtasa)-wh Eeh4l]ey-abandoned 


m m-zioddeyo; eite bulletol, yotal'cm tseii. Tseyerotge 

to he-umicsbftdt; thin Wbegiin-to-deroir* liavinj^'bf^rin-to-eAt-i^ And-no 

yo f on : Yu mi ino^oka ye tee taldotf Et myo m 

hMaU-it. There haa-wiv™ to him are-going, Tho-p4acfl lio-ctfto ’where 

mnidiitf, retn-kiln ro ramrfjitl. Yiriu ronton mmy rodTih, 

they-cBme-to, their-luaband to tbey-enme. Yaofter, behold* n3«r he-fatn, 


tfleyerotse 

And-ttiun 

no-talledati 

they* went 


ra yor ni-nidatl: “Jin yak a Bcwayu sor 

they enme; 14 Y<»u-know tlxutf wy-tiephew« frnsn-nie 

toman no-r«wno" nL Tflcyewtw jut-mtallodati, 

wliilc Lcfcwe-Wk-tfv life," Aiut-ip f bot-flt(u’t''d’Wk, 


ti«f}*nka yet. thy oka Mtsi-n ftn-ratulledat}, tseyerutst* ka no-rodedjUi. 

hie-wiidM mith, homo towanls th E y^t},fte(i.ba J :)(, a'nd-w back iLryr* turned. 

T«vonitfe roili tiflu nakllkfis. Tapyerotnaraltc ; mhtur roialtlot, 

And-lhuR winter jnn-i.[ I-ciirvfpd.nff, And-so-now j winter 

yTiioalea. aniniyet: - Nootwu ne Le 

[•think, when : “Ovt-r-there yuu amuud w»Lir-fluT)R, n tlicy-lvlj-tne. 

Yu’utic kulkfit midpy yit yunwi-yudoo ni-ru neskan. 

Fremtiicnee nlmiMt »-caiioc in ocrow-beW telaml I-f»t] tiled. 
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The Bxg-JUvbn, 

Ii was daring the tun of the salmon. A l>ig-mven lived m tho camp. 
Timm wore also Ida two wives* He slept bet ween them covered with a dog-skin 
mbe. His nephews lived with him . They went him ting for doer, among 
the hiUa. He also went with them. And they killed a deer with their arrows, 
and flayed it* find they stopped in that place comping near the prey for the 
night. 

Whilst they were all ludoep* he got up. The meal and the fat wE^re them 
laying in heaps about tho place. And the raven got up, while his nephews were 
asleep, and he gobbled oil the moot. He swallowed ii ull B stealing It_ Then 
suddenly lie shouted: " Ha 1 a hrowtt-bear hm been over hero/ 1 flaid he. But he 
knew that he alone had eaten it. The others jumped up, and, indeed, it was all 
gone* “The bear came from over yundcr." he said. And my poor nephews who 
depend on me alone I l wu* so drowsy for want of sleep, that £ finally dozed ; oh t 
what have I done !* Rut though moh were his words, he thought to himself: 
TE During their sleep, I was watching* for 3 am a thief." 

And after tliis they went on their hunting trip* and killed another deer. U 
was cut in pieces and distrilmkd among the party, but, tie vert hales*, he ate tho 
whole ol it Then they started on their way back. And whilst going iliey noticed 
some ravens flying up from u place ahead of ih™. The nephews then said: 
M Those ravens must have found a dead deer* and they just leave their quarry/' 
Hut lie replied* " Hal you ihi not know what you are talking about! Moat likely 
your unde, my brother* has been starved to death* ami tho black things are 
hovering over him/ 1 But when tlmy had come to the spot they killed a large buck, 
very fau They immediately set U* work to skin it. ami ;is they did so, he tucked 
up Jiis sleeve and pushing fits hand through the animal's fundament seized hie 
windpipe and pulled at it; whereupon tho head, by sudden jerks moved upwards. 
1 hm he exclaimed ; ■* Ha ■ keep oh': J learned this trick from my elder brother ; 
ho was the one whom 1 saw doing it- You had lietter go/ 1 And the party started 
to move oil Rut suddenly : " Ha 1 I have a stitch in the side 1" said he. It was 
a lie. and he wa» thinking : ,J I am going to have a good fill/' And he lot hituiadf 
drop down. His nephews built ti fire for him; and they stretched him near the 
fire ; and he said to them, “Sing the mourning wug for my death, whilst 1 can still 
hear it/* And they sang. 

First Song* M My uncle 2 nu game could escape his pursuit E what Ills 
happened to him that you should treat him n$ a dew I mm i so should wu say of 
my uncle/ 1 

Smml Sonff, 11 My uncle! oh! what a sorrow for me! no song? have been 
Hung over his death [ ti, ti. ti. Ui t to, tu S T 

11 Hal 11 said ho, “get away with those ; they are no good. This m what you 
should fl ing ; - He was the man for any kind of game, in whose hands the game woe 
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always torn opou, oh! wonder! hh arrow* would pierce it through and lea™ their 
quills in the skin when they came out from the l**tiy. Never did this happen 
when lie was not there.' Yes. when I was a young man. I lined to go on the lulls, 
hunting fur deer; and I would generally bring down u seoro of them in a 
dav. And the brown-bear would come, from the river bank, and I would inflow 
him, and walk right dose to him, nnd taking aim at the heart, send my » l ' oW 
through his body, so that the quills were found on the skin of the l«mk" Then 
suddenly ho said to them: “ Oh! give mu something more to eat: 1 fee! hungry . 
So they took pieces of fat, one for each man, a ml luasted Uwm by the tire, and lie 
ate all of them, saying to every one: “Make me a pmt of that piece two. 
After thi* he said: “Now is my end, I am going to die. And he gave t uuu a 
message to his wives : “ Tell them tn come to iue hem," he said, J1 and as for jou, 
yim will bury ay body,” said he. 

And they proceeded, TSut before leaving, iw they did not take the meat a ong 
with themselves, they chopped branches and trees, and covered it with a pile of 
weal. Thev then left, and, as won u* they were gone, ho waa alive again and 
went to the deer-careas* which they had left, and he l*gntt to eat. and ho 
devoured it hastily. Whilst he ate his wive* started for the place, and when 
they came and found their huslwmd, ho was still eating. He sui<l to thou: 
“ Well, you know, while my nephews were on Lheir way from here 1 came hack 

to life!" . , , , 

And then he and his wives started kick for their home, and Limy returned 

thither. 

And so J have chewed away a part of the winter. And 1 wan just 
thinking; "Winter most he nearly over." when they said to me: ‘There: 
there! the water runs through the entrance all arnnml you I Why 5 there is 
almost enough of it for me to lake my canw and jicddla across the river. 


Notes. 


■■tSteSosa," the big raven. From 41 totefio " mven, and the adjective 

The whole staiy seems re. have nu other purpose than to illustrate the 
character' of the raven m he appears in the Ten'a lore: a liar, a thief and 
a grwsdy glutton. 

M Kfmlurtttor" tho ^aacm of tint tat mots, which 1 mt$ from about the 21st of +huu* till 
tVit middle of August, but the term especially tip plies to the middle of it, 
about July 10th to SiMt 41 Sanlam " fa properly the sHvornRilmoiL 


* pil-ronekfi TadfdMIy/ 1 be hm thrni to the laxidwnttfl C" tieka ' ) of em?h other, \ iz. p 
one on the landward, ami oonreqtipntlj one ott the riTOnswcl side This dearly 
implies, to the Ten'a hearer, that there ate two wives to the one hudmml. 

41 to doU“»kot leLaur ho ■’ hofcwwn tht-in p b.p pp the husband* it is unnecessary to 
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mention him more explicitly, because the preceding statement ltoa made the 
matter clear, 

“ Mt-Ua*” dog-skin, A dug-akin, reins conveys a disgusting idea to the Ten’s, and 
the narrator is often Interrupted here by the inte^ectiou “akd!" from the 
hearers. The dog-skin is not used by them for two reasons: First. That tho 
dog is a domestic animal, a part of the household, and its skin would bo 
a reminder of lost affection, somewhat—though in a less degree—as Urn 
Rothes of a deceased relation. Second That the dog-akin unless very 
elaltorately tanned, always retains a smell, which becomes purtieularly 
offensive in damp weather. Thu raven by not minding these inconveniences 
shows that he lacks the more refined instincts and the more delicate 
feelings. 

“moaayii." his nephews, “ oV is the nephew on the sister’s side, or child of his 
sister: a child of lus brother would be called “ me-ysa." I ho plural 
“nioxayu," belongs to tho upper dialect; in the lower dialect tho word is: 
*' tuo-os&ka.” 

«tsfinldiltl,” the first person plural standing for the indefinite 11 on M of tho 
French and, consequently, used in narratives for any other person of the 
verb. 

u ill a peculiar preposition, which means: at the dead body of, 

« Butlnfk " the first person plural, for the third singular. 

■< tlnriiza," a brown or cinnamon bear, Ur*m RtcKurdsomi of the naturalists. It is 
much fiercer than the common black luiar, ami about the only animal t,[ the 
Alaskan forests which the natives fear. 

,J zf tkJBn," or ,l fkh-n d," he alone, by himself. 

«ged’Sjni,” my uncles. He speaks of his nephews an his " uncles," The 
narrator explained that lie nteafut to induce them to style him “ nephew " 
tts a term of endearment. The real meaning is; my nephews have only 
me in the world to take care of them. He levins a hypocrite’s lamentation 
over the misfortune, 

"mid ifleti moMnalegeten,” without sleep f fell asleep. U., having l«?eu so long 
without sleep 1 finally fell asleep. 

'■ kehtka te-tulefltiH, 1 ’ lit. I Ugaii to l« above, " To bo above. 1 ' ' kotaka testa," 
means to do, or Buffer, something unusual or strange, lu? it were: i" be alwve 
comprehension. 

11 kni' mi, ' a special preposition, limans ; during the sleep of. 

" totem * ravens, tho plural is marked by the verb “ re mef-reon." 

” imTckih," deer, cariboo, the word belongs properly to the tipper dialect; tho word 
need above, " ribiuya,” is common to both dialects. 

" ditsln,'’ he starves, evidently from the same root as the lower dialect 
equivalent ; " diteiti,” The upper dialect, however, has now lost the use of 
this word under either form, 

,J ranofts," a male deer. The suffix “ l to ” designates the male, as also in 
Voi* XXXVIII. 2 B 
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liulw," ;i mala dog. The word “* ronolta " is also used by ox tendon to mean: 
a large doer. 

** mo kor riiliiiie" a fat one, one that was (is) fat. The phrase is n good Illustration 
or the peculiar use of the noun-font dug suffixes. " Mo kor ndim," means 
"its fnt there is/’ or “it has fat;" with the noun-forming *’ e,” which has the 
force of ” a tiling which," the whole clause is turned into n relative clause. ansi 
becomes : “ the (a) thing whose fat there is/' or 11 a fat thing." Animals belong 
to the inanimate or thing-gimtlur. 

"y& tfilnik," hu pulled. The verb "tesnih,’’ to pull, governs its object by 
means of the preposition “ yei," with. Prepositional verbs are quite common 
in Ten’a, 

"se notlii rilaSn," nue who ia ageing ahead of me: my senior. 

“ until, ante," an adverb having the force of our term: “ it is... who..." 
sa-karfiiLlnik," is the common expression to denote a sudden [sain, a stitch or 
cramp in the body. It really implies that a devil has come into the body of 
tho person. The devil is bore expressed by the undetermined pronoun " ko " 
together with the verb " ranesnih,” which applies to the motion of a ghost nr 
spiritual substance. The phrase sounds literally: " some spirit has come into 
me," and according to tlm accepted ideas, this is evidently a devil. 

“ sa-kii," mourning for me. The preposition “ ko, kiit," signifies wish or desire, and 
consequently also regret, mourning. Here this second meaning is evident 
from the context, since it is u question of making songs: these are always 
made in mourning for the dead. Ho feigns to he so near to his death that 
they should be ready with their mourning songs for Inin, and he wishes to 
hear them sung before he dies. 

" k-lck ” the -.mg. The songs composed by the nephews me given. Even tin: 
narrator could not remain her tha tune to which they are snug. The 
words in almost all these songs are choice. aud the expressions rathor 
enigmatic. 

The first song simply says that he was a good hunter, and how did he coma to 
his death f The second in simpler still, and merely expresses the regret that there 
was not much mourning over him. The irony in thin latter seems to impress the 
Raven, who iiiiuiadiately expresses bin dissatisfaction, and suggests a better song in 
praise of hip exploits. This leads him re a comparatively lengthy description of his 
achievements, and he shows his vanity and pride in the way lio boasts of them. 
The three songs, as given, nre fair types of the average mourning song of the Ten 1 *. 
1 hey consist of one or two sentences, couched in very good language, praising the 
dead person, hut without any perceptible metre and generally quite prosaic. 

“ me ko nlleytila," did not gel away from him ; lit. was not taken a wav from him. 
"uor tort anon" the one whom you treat thus, viz. tho one for whom you 
mourn. 

" ma ki tten kenleyida, in mourning for hi in the jaw-bones have not been 
moved, or primps: they have not moved their jaw-bonaa. 
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14 ti p ti, ti, to, t&, till" tUe^e have no more meaning in Tena thou in English. 

*' t^d-nEthtka/ 1 it is had. The tegular hwm, which is never used except in the 
upper dialect; the lower dialect constantly usee: 11 teo-tt&ku*" 
tf fttoronitp" n form of lower dialect, which one would mb expect to find in thin story, 
for: w ate reran it;'* The meaning is: (good) for everything, for any purpose; 
and the narrator explained it iu signifying: ' he was good for any kind h if 
game." 

^imEkataet^" lit some thing being lorn open. The root kti " denotes that the 
tiling alluded to must be a flexible or soft thing. That on animal is meant 
does not appear until the following words 11 tlor ragatlo," where the root Si do ,J 
manifestly point* to a living being, which with the 11 ke * T ol M kenlkel* can be 
nothing but an animal. 

” ror&^ino/ 1 I have no other instance of this word, wliieh was explained aa moaning 
* J oh ! wonder I fch 

H kooteentsena ko tob the arrow-quilla ( w ko tolo") have passed 

through (the animal's body) aikI being wet (** tlak " ) (with his blood), are on 
his back- The idea is to express that the arrows have l*ecn shot with such 
strength tluit they have p^sed through and through, 
w \Mt aniIo p pi the first person plural, for the third. 

rt zT sildot" for nothing; ho may moan: gratis, without my giving anything in 
exchange, or without my being entitled to it; or he may mean; although I do 
not expect any benefit from it, since 1 rvm about to die. 
il m ilo-kezaufora” In; gave a message, the first person plural, for the tljird singular, 
lit. in words ( +l do hr ) he con filled or placed { " mniou rr ) something ( u ke p * )i 
,d se-ni-norinih.* bury me. Although lie uses the present, he expects them to wait 
till he shall lie really dead. 

J an mjetittltiine” the thing (of the living kind) which they have abandoned, *>,, 
the carcase. The idea of ''living thing" is expressed by the root "tarn* 

IJ liu-reTd^aiv lit. he lived again: Latin: rev i.rit. Similarly further; 1 no-reseno/ 1 
1 lived again. 

“ rolhtor rofait lot, 1 r etc. Tlie narrator makes a jocular comment on the common 
phreso wlikii concludes the stories, and says ■ the winter ingoing so fast that 
the snow i* already thawing, and Lhe water from the thawed snow is flowing 
into I !w house, so much that I can almost puddle my canoe from this place |r. 
the other hank of tho river. 

The Hilary a* given above wan supplied jointly by Andrew Keniyo, Ambrose 
Tseiiokdoyaln, and another native from the Koynkuk Hiver who has since died 
and whoso name I have forgotten. These four, viz,, Llic Ikrar-skin, the Canoe, the 
Woman-FnrciipinQ and the Big-Baven, sir good samples of the upper dialect 
In a subsequent paper I hope to give examples illustrating the lower dialect- 
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A DEVIL CEREMONY OF THE FEASANT SINHALESE, 


By B BENDA Z. SELTOUAgtf* 

l^ini Vi^rm m-nxni] 

The usual " devil dances” of Ceylon art* chameterised by tlie wearing +4" masks 
and L'luborale properties, many of which are figured by Mr. W B U Ili Id burgh in 
hie repent paper- 1 At Gcmngolhi, a remole jungle village in the Eastern. Province, 
n dance 0! rjuite unusual type was seen. Like the devices in constant practice in 
the west and smith oF the island if waft performed to cure aicknew* but it began in 
broad daylight, and continued an hour or two after nightfall* 



no. 1 * 


Early one morning the gamttralt t who Was also the baltuuHrtik or ,H dcvil- 
danccr * of the e/iestf settlement near which we were staying, came to our camp 
ami told us that he won going to Gonagolbi. 11 village aljoitt lour miles distant, to 
perform a dance there, and showed us the properties for it 3 These am shown in 
Fig, l t and consist of the following objects:— 

(i) A pair of Leathern lcglets with lid la attached to them. 

(H) A circular wooden shield, jtatiAa, roughly painted with lime, the 
design upon it ttdug well shown in Fig, 7 , 

1 <4 Notes on Siifcbakw M*gU%* tupm ? p. 148. 

1 the gamurnk rtf aSiuhnfeie village \n lira hi^lnuui, who fc Ffh^iiMiblr for tin? dultfniitni 
of tb Tilings bmtls ami gonerdly diwcu tlio agrictiHurmi iiun of the coeij id unity. Bailey 
flfiBtlpm n. rhfnfi aw SI m patch **f ground dean*! from the forest for cultivation. The jangle is 
burnt down, n crop t nkew ufT, mid then a rifle red to grovr up tg&in. It k redesuod ngain after 
iulciTiJ* of from live |.J Led yfiirt,"- Ttaium, Ethu of, £ctf. p XA T vuL li n liStS, p, £24fc 
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(iii) A Long-bin dwl knit 1 , aL^t well diown in Fig. 7. representing a 
sword. 

(iv) A nbort-blflded trident called nmh. 

(v ) Two sticks, which represented M nil kinds of musical lostrunrents. 14 

(vi) Two imitation ota 1>ook8. 

The tjmimmU .stated that the <!&ncc would begin at ten o'clock, bat when 1 
arrived at GoungoUa at that time it was to find that preparations had scarcely 
begun and were being carried on moat leisurely < Tire dance had been arranged hy 
one Ylnakotruk Apuhamh whose wife and daughter amt gmulnliUghter had till been 
ill for several years, wtiflhilng, as it appeared, from chronic malaria, while the eldest 
woman also presented many sores of long standing. Vinatorale told me that a 
travelling fortune-toiler (zw^itre&eya) had lieeu consulted and had looked at the 
patients bands, and that he had named the spiritual things ffeuio and j/aku t who 
were responsible lor the illness, and who must l>o prepitiated in eider that the 
pat tea its might recover, 

Yinakorale assured me that the organization of ihh dunce had cost him a great 
deal of money, but he seamed to lie eon lid cut that lieitfeficial results would ensue. 
Fieiddes a handsome lee for the dancer, and the pmviaton of a certain amount of food, 
areca nut, feundal wood and two or Lliree mats, six young banana plants wore cut 
down, the white unopened leaves of which were mse^-uv for the decoration of the 
structure t ximema ) or nl tar on which food wm placed for the dev to. 

Tliw spiritual beings inYoke<i were Kucaara Deva, whom Mr, II, Parker, Into 
assistant director of the Irrigation Department, identifies with Kanda Swumi the 
Kutrogam God, and liis attendants fjHriwrtrt) ; Menik Unndara Deva ; the KidMftru 
Yaku, of whom there are 64,000 ol each sex; Riri Taka and Riri Yakini, Sunni 
Taka, Manila Taka, Made-no Yaka and Modena Yakim* Giuigel KumurL 

Tire which h shown in Fig. 2, was an elaborate slrtreture, consisting of 

two stages supported on a re u Abiding of sticks specially cat in the jungle, Roth 
stages were divided into nine partitions, each a little over a foot square, the lower 
stage being about 3 feet from the ground, and die upper stage mum IS inches 
higher. The centred partition of the upper stage was surmounted hy a four-aided 
pyramid called made of strip of the colourless immature leaves ami leaf 

sheaths of the bonnim. Die gidigt (well shown in Fig, 2) wia built up round a piece 
of die white centre of a banana stem which had been thrust through the middle of 
the upper stage. A coconut inflorescence was attached Uj the top of this. At 
each comQr of the upper stage of the sarntirur was fixed a structure called 
r*ptufn&d t consisting of two pieces of immature banana leal sheath, each Writ into 
a hall-hoop and crossing each other at right angles. Theso are shown in Kg. % 
but in late® photographs arc hidden hy added decoration. To the uutcr edge of tlw 
centra] partitions m each side of the upper stage two sticks some 3 feet long 
were fastened. These sloped outwards at about forty-five degrees, and a light 
horizontal stick was attached to the free ends id each pair. On cacti aide of the 
*<mnna u long coloured cloth was folded over the horizontal stick, and held in 
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position by the outer bur of the upper stage. Since Lire was oriental 

east ami west, it follows that these clothe were directed to the four cardinal points* 
The lower stage was called the ptidetomra, and was covered with green banana 
leaves, on which were laid bunches of ripe kmauas and little heap* of rice and 
curry. The ecu mil part of the pudtmmi was called tafua. The western aide of 
the pyramid yttlitp was left open, and hantums* u young coconut, uneca nuts, and 
dowers were put within iL Paimal, the red flowers of foam mmm, were put 
on the eentml and side decorations, and stautdift uf iimuatule coconut leaves 
were attached to the supporting poets. Bunches of bananas were placed 
on the uppor stages and lmng to the aides of the tam m All this ia shown in 
Kg* 3, 

The MLimma was the resting place of the dteio and their attendants, each 
Ijcing or group of beings of thin spiritual order being aligned n special part of the 
mmfBia; The food in the gedUfc and the taim was for Kuiuarsi Dtivu, the remainder 
of the puiientirm was Spread with food for his attendants, who were also said Lo 
assemble in the nqxigcml No blood was put on the mmcnm t and all food oji it 
might and would lo eaten by the- villagers after the ceremony. 

Separate structures calledjnWrpdya were built for the j/a&u ; the largest of these, 
called ittakma pidtniyrt, or eight-cunieivd pufcmya, was Druotforo^ and wan prepared 
for Uiri Y-aka, and for the Kadaivura Yuku of both sexes. The structure of this 
pitkmtfu is well seen in Fig. 4, taken before the offering to the yaku had been placed 
upon it* Fig. Fi show's two other pidtniyn and another object, the mpufota in course 
of construction. The triangular pideniya was for Riri Yakini, the rectangular 
jritkniya, elevated oil a trijtod called h*imbt\m ptfhfiiyti T waa For Sanni Yaka, 
M arul it Yaka, Modena Yuka and Madena Yafldni All the fi<Uniy& t when fttuahed, 
were decorated iti the same way with the strips id immature Imuunti sheaf an cl the 
flowers nf IjtfrtimeinM* Tlw thin! object resembling a pideniya and lying oil 
the ground is the beginning of the uspuluimt for Gmigul Kuuuiri, winch in its 
finished condition is shown in Fig. 6, 

AH the structures were carefully built according to very old traditional 
measurements* which* it was stated, still existed* toeing preserved in king 

dlllfllH- 

Beforo describing the <kuice it must Iter mentioned that this wm delayed for 
some time until fresh blood could ha procured to mix with the rice which was 
ottered to the y&fcu on the various pMeniya* Some villagers had gone out oarly in 
the morning to shoot a monkey for this purpose, but bud failed; at about 
1.30 pun., however, one of them borrowed n gun atul soon brought back a monkey, 
which be had wounded severely, but which be refused to kill until the rice vm 
cooked, m the yaku preferred their blood offering to be guita fn?ah> 

BtMdes plain rice and curry* tier mixed with blood, popcorn, tetrnhJjutn cakes, 
and ginger were put on the pi*kni$» and the mputuwa. Small cups were made of 
green banana leaves, some of which were filled with blood anil water, some with 
coconut milk, some with turmeric and water, and some with a green Huid p and 
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all were plated itpnu the pidetiiyaJ Finally, small jK>rtiuns of the liver ami other 
solid viscera of the monkey, ami pieties of banana soaked in its blood were 
impaled on the upright skewer-like pieces of stick shown ill the {'holographs of the 
pukniya The two sick women and tha child came and sat down under the 
vomudah of an empty house at the uurih of the dancing gtouiui, 

Tim ktUandirait took the Jong knife representing a sword (kiulm) and censed 
it; then holding it and some Intel leaves in Jus bauds he walked slowly round the 
xaniowt to the beating nf a drum, stopping at the west front to recite an 
incantation. Again he niovod slowly round, burning ilicense at each front of fho 
mm ema, putting betel leaves in each partition, finally leaving the sword associated 
with Menik Bandura iJeva on the south aide of the awwnur. 

A roughly made wooden arrow was laid on tha west front «f the lower 
{flattorni of the samtma, and a long piece of white cloth was brought to the 
hutandintif, who pleated it into many folds in front, and fastened it round Ids 
waist, kiting the upper end hang over his girdle, While dressing for the 
ceremony, the JcaUuuUruXt stood or sat on a mat so that neither this cli.ilb nor his 
kgletfl touched the ground* The hnUmdinxlt also unbound hiss hair and wound u 
piece of white cloth round his bead. While he won {tutting on his ceremonial 
diTSB one of the villager* made a hunt-shaped vessel out of the centre of a banana 
stein and tilled it with blood and meat, and put it on the triangular yidettiya for 
lliri Yak ini. 

There were no women or children present except the three patients, 
hut probably every man and iiul above the age of puberty in the village 
had assembled to watch the proceedings. Thi* was because of the malignant 
nature of all yaJfcw. who fiain ascendancy over women and children more easily 
than they do over men. However, the men took measures to protect themselves 
as will be seen bier. The villagers declared after the ceremony that " white 
people must be specially guarded or else the while womans husband would never 
have allowed her to approach tha pHtmt/a, which she did. apparently without any 
fear." 3 

By the time all these preparations were completed, it was three o’clock, but 
the delay seemed scarcely tu I* realised by any one hut ourselves. The dance 
l Kigali by the Aafrrndtrafs reciting an invocation to Menik Bandura I leva, facing 
the south aide of the eamtina t while an assistant brought a lighted torch and 
walked slowly round the samerna burning incense i he did the same round all tha 
puhniy n, Imt now’ ha held an arrow in his hand as a protection against the yaJeu. 

i TLl- w green fluid" was probably tlie {alee squeezed from certain Waves, but on this point 
my note) nm not explicit. 

* A similar dancing cloth is milted a /unnyalla by the Yedilw, wl in worn by Mime of them 
in their ceremonial dwiwa. 

• Thi* intense fmr of the yci/u waa in marked nmtnuft to the feeling *ni«ng the Veddim, 
with whom the yrtJrw are tiwwntislly taiuroWnt. The women ami children are present at Vudda 
doncro, and it was net at all wiuuniat for the yule of a dead mao 10 make special enquiries aluut 
bin (f mi id children and nlw* them favour. 
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Perhaps it will not be amiss to mention the place held by iron in the beliefs 
of the Sinhalese. Iron is considered a protection against all evil spirits ; thus u 
Sinhalese gentleman told me that when he was a child his mother always put a 
piece of iron under Ills pillow, and it is a constant practice for child re it to he 
protected in this manner. On more than one occasion l have noticed an old iron 
blade thrust in the herb wall over the doorway of jungle huts, and, Mr. Parker 
informs me, women frequently wear iron bracelets as a protection against 
the yokit. 

The arrow used in this dunce was roughly made and had only a wooden point 
hut it whs need by the man when burning incense os a protection, for all over the 
world spirits uro easily deceived. Later, when the hatawlirnk invoked the 
dangerous Itiri Ynkn, he did not consider it safe to bluff this yttfat, awl so rejected 
the wooden arrow until someone hail tied to it the sword of Mcnik Haiulam Dent, 

The a word was now used in quite a diKemit sense Lo that in which it had 
la'cn employed previously, whan it represented an object traditionally associated 
with Mcnik ban dam Dcvn, and thus brought the dancer in sympathy with the 
i try a. W hen used in conjunction with Itiri Ynkn the fact that It was a sword was 
forgotten, the important feature being that it was iron, though doubtless the 
protective influence of the iron was enhanced by lashing the blade to the shaft of 
an arrow, W«» were told at Gongolla that the y<tht have always disliked and been 
afraid of iron, since one of them saw a sickle, and not approving of its shape, tried 
to straighten it by pressing one end against his leg, and so cut himself severely. 

After reciting the invocation to Mcnik Bandam llevn, the kntawUralc, still 
facing the south front, offered betel leaves to him, bolding them hot ween liis 
lingers and working his arms from the elbows and wrists. Then lie walked slowly 
round the jmwtm with hotly erect and dignified mien, moving his arms rhythmically 
iu Iho manner indicated. Again he stopped at the south front and put down the 
betel leaves and taking the shield in his right hand and the sword in Ilia left, 
exhibited them to Mcnik Ilandani Dove, waving them in the «ir, and stepping 
lightly round the sametna {Fig. 7k Gradually the dance became more 
impassioned; at times the hatandimte swayed his body to and fro and waved the 
sword and shield, or twirled them round with outstretched rtrnis; then suddenly 
changing tins movement be would atop high, with knees bent and lanly erect, 
swinging his arms, at first slowly then quicker, springing wildly to and fro, 
occasionally bringing his heels together, then suddenly, with great shaking of boils, 
bringing his (tody forward and salaaming as he did this, thus asking permission 
to dance (Fig. 8k 

Once lie Stopped at the smith front ol the sumonet and jutting the ground 
alternately vitli his feet and working his wrists hi time he recited n charm. The 
swaying and the more violent jumping movement* followed each other in quick 
anGcemitm, The «ahmm« wore repealed several times and when tlw latoydiral* 
saluted tie iu this way it seemed the appropriate moment to make an offering of 
money, which die hutaiutitmh immedialely placed to the gedige, The dancing 
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ltecame wiltlor, ami about tliia time the btlMtdiraU must have Irccome poaeased, 
for kin features assumed the rapt expression charaoteristiii <>f t ids condition. At 
the south from he put down his shield and sword end took a long eta*, wind, is 
especially kept for daman". He danced for a short time with this stick (Fig.9), 
then stopped at the south front and grasping the tttmema with hands, lent 
forward and shook violently, his hair streaming over his face while an actant 
fttiHHl behind him ready to support him lest he should fall (Fig. 1^)- AH this time 
ihe drum sounded wildly, waft the katnndirate rdaed his head and put some 
powdered sandal worn! mi a hotel leaf and holding It OU high, advanced to 
Vimikoralo, and placed it on his chest as « sign of favour from Menik Baiidam 
Dcva. The LvbtmKrtth returned to the south front of the samema where he again 
heriL his heath and while his whole Iwiy quivered, he again approached Vmakorale, 
holding the Stick with both hands outstretched. He now placed this acn** the 
chest of Vinakotwle (Fig. 11) and, while the bdundiwk shifted Ids feet and 
tumbled. Viuakonile spoke and pointed to the women. Then in the strained 
hoarae voice of the spirit the la Mb promised that they should he cured after 
seven days. He now returned to the wutitma width he again grasped, betrt his 
head and the spirit left him. 

After n short interval the kndtndiraU again stood before the mneina and 
liegimtiug o chant with the words ailn/ho <n faho (salutation), he exhibited tho 
properties owe by one, Urn sword, the shield, tho hook and the sticks while a boy 
liesidc him burned incense near them. He held the two sticks in various ways 
mid positions, at one time pretending to beat a drum, tu.d then holding tho two 
ns though they were tiddle and bow, besides mimicking various other instrument*. 
After this he took a pot which had been placed mi the Morara and holding it in 
hie right bind, marched round the ssroma, halting slightly on each foot ns ho 
thrii»rthe other forward, at the same lime quickly bending his arms so as to jerk 
the pot out of hie hand, catching it again » ho straightened his arm. He stopped 
at the wesL front oiul danced there with tho put clasped m both hands, Then he 
exchanged the pot for a coconut nud with it repeated tho dance. Again he 'Wed 
before tlic west front and taking some U-tel leaves censed them, thou with feet 
together shuffled round the umma, putting betel leaves in each partition. This tie 
repeated lire) with sandal wood, then with incense. Next he dnueed holding a 
ndled mat in too bind. Soon lie took the rough wooden arrow , not to exhibit to 
tho spirits as he had exhibited tho other things, but as a promotion against Kiri 
Yaka to whom he was now about to oiler a cock, hut he immediately threw this 
arrow away with an expression of disgust for its blade was not iron. For a 
moment the spectator* looked on in silent surprise, then one of the group round 
the pideniya picked up the arrow and examined it, and when the katnwlirutc 
ex plained that ms a protection the arrow wots useless since it liud ntt iron blaile the 
long knife which had already done duty as the sword of Menik Bandore Deva was 
quickly lashed to the shaft, of the arrow. Tho arrow wits now an eHfcionl proleC’ 
lion, mid the fotfatuKraie, holding it in his hand, danced reuud the *mma several 
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times, tapping l lie ground with his heels and toes and holding himself atifUj'so that 
nil his iiiovoiuenU were angular. He stopped once at the west front and called to 
TEiri 1 aka, * Conic and take Toot! am] I will give you a ixck" 

It in list here lie explained that Riri Yaka is so malignant that although the 
hatnndirftlr invokes him, he is careful not to id low lIio yubt t*> enter his p*nuili. 
her should this happenin' would fall to the ground, blood would flow from his 
mouth and lie would he extremely lucky if lie escaped alive. Hence the cock's 
life is ollered instead of the dancer’s; yet the cock is not killed, for even its life is 
protected bv the bird being struck with burning torches The cock had l>eeii 
placed on its side under the pukmya with its leg* tied together; it had, however, 
struggled to its feet (1 ig. 12), hut did not attempt to move, and although very 
roughly treated throughout the dance, it behaved in u quiet luitiiucr which surprised 
me fjreatlj, until 1 learnt that it was the fourth time that this particular cock had 
been offered to Riri V aka. The foiMjiffiWr continued to dance with outspread 
arms, lien ding his knees more and more until lie moved forward by jerks «ud 
buumis; nt last la* leapt towards the cock but did not grasp it, us some one pulled 
it away. He retreated, waited a moment, crouched with his legs wide apart, 
sprang rewards the cook and again failed to secure it; at the third attempt, however 
la* reiced it and liulding it and the arrow in one hand, and a burning torch in the 
other (Fig, 13), he danced round the eight-corin'red pittrnit/a bending his body, 
^ arms and rapidly twirling the lighted torch. Whenever in his excited 
movements he happened to strike the torch against anything anil extinguish it, 
some one in tho audience was quick to re-light it for him. M he continued, his 
movements became less and less controlled, soon he fell back and after 
I>ciiig supported for a moment, allowed his head to drop over the pideniyn t ut.j jf 
siipporunl l>\ one of the villagers. All now begun to sing, apparently repenting a 
charm to prevent Kiri Yoke from entering the katandwttU wliilc he was in this 
cxluiusted condition. Ho soon revived, and atilt holding the perfectly passive cock 
l»j ill* legs, danced again round the pidmiya, his body swaying and rocking, aud his 
tong hair falling over his face, imined his movements wen* so excited tliat he 
looked us though he might fall at each step. All watched him anxiously, eager to 
suppcirt hint and help him re keep his strength to resist Riri Yaka, who was now 
showing Jjss power. The ltnfand irate, threw resin on Ins torch, which as it flared up, 
protected him ami the cock, but lie hud almost collapsed and was supported by two 
men, while, with chin thrown Wfe. and motionless except for his lips, he muttered 
a cham, blowing sharply once or twice (Tig. IS). All this time the drum l*at 
wildly, boon the kutandimk slavered, his Mb began to tinkle, when, suddenly 
wme riibin wan burtitd aud ah it blazed he leapt forward with a wild yell Riri 
Yaka had not entered him. Quaking all over he held the cock's head over tho 
indent, then two mats were brought and hud cross-wise on the ground in front of 
Mimema. II w katandirttle advanced, burning resiu and waving his torch; he 
threw some resin towards the mat, retting light to it so that it Bared up a, it fell 
iui ii t uuft nn&*\( od tim mat mui lying gn tjaek waved hi* torch; this he 
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repeated with his bead on each arm A thr cross formed by the mats (Fig.. 15). As 
lie roso, the mats were moved to the next side of ilie mint:urn, and the satno 
perfoniiiincv was enacted, hurriwll)' and excitedly at each "i its four sides, 1 his 
was done to show the y<tku and <le<w the good things provided antl to invite them 
!,■■ eat. Once again, the mats were placed cross-wire in front of the patient*, and 
again the kahmdimU tiling himself on them, waving his torch in the four directions, 
f rorjl w hich it might perhaps lie inferred llint the tjaku and <iteio were reminded to 
remove the woman's disease as well as to take the offering*. 

The katandimk now fell bach utterly exhausted. He was supported and 
genlly lowered on to the mats, a red cloth was laid over him and tire cock was tied 
to his left big toe. The triangular fideidya for the u He ring for Kiri Yakiui was 
[-laved on hm aluioinen, in order to distract her attention from him; the red cloth 
wbh for the Mine purpose. One villager placed a torch in the outstretched hand of 
tiie katMulirak and support®! it there (t ig. 16), another man knotted a piece of 
areca nut in an upper comer of the doth, and muttered charms cniitmutdly as the 
kaiandiralt- lay JttOtionlm except for the regular rise and full of Ida chest During 
this time the kalandiralt never lost consciousness completely, for lie was not 
{Kjaaessed. liiri Yak a am I Itiri Yak ini each in turn had endeavoured to possess him 
hut hud foiled, although ho could not entirely resist their influence and consequently 
hail Leonine very faint. After shout ton minutes or a quarter of im hour the triangular 
jnilatij/it was taken away, tin- cock was untied ami four men mined the kUanitirak 
to his feet and supported him, They clasped u lighted torch and the sword iu the 
hands >*f the apparently nnoonsciuuB mini. 1 Soon the bolls On his logs tinkled 
faintly and snocesdvo tremors passed from his feet upwards until his knees shook 
and his whole body vibrated; some re^iu was thrown on the flame and ns it flared, 
the hifiniilimir Hushed into life and leapt to the eight-cornered pideniya round which 
he danced with ecstatic expression and dignified movements, Suddenly ho 
stapled, [Mint Iris lieud over the pukmyu, his hair falling over his face and going to 
Viuakondo promised the recovery of his wife, daughter, and giutui-daughter after 
Kcven days, and speaking not in the words of I£iri Yaka and Hiri Yakini, hut in his 
own person, he assured Vimvkorule that the, t/nJzu hud l«cai propitiated by the cere¬ 
mony performed. He delivered this message, staggering to and fn» waving his 
burning torch, then with a limit nitul leap and yell ho sank exhausted into the arms 
of his supporters. 

Next the 64,000 male Km lawarn Ynku were invoked; one of the villagers, 
Huilu Apulmmi by name, standing with toreli in baud, droned the incantation, 
while several others squatting in a row took up the words and repeated them in 
low- wailing tones, swaying their bodies rhythmically to the thud of the drum. 
The katnndirale, utterly exhausted by his efforts, lay stretched on the ground and 
had fallen fiuu asleep; a man, squatting beside him, continually tied knots in his 

* During the wild dance tins sword hud become nhnbed from the wooden shaft of t lac 
arrow, the hitanlimle hod lot the wood full to the ground, and fur tin? rent of the ceremony U«- 
btHtndintit retained only the essontinl iron. 
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long hair white he muttered ehanoB under his breath, Hie cwk, now recovered 
from Its stupor, stood peacefully under the pidatitfa. 

After ths incantatJcru to the male jy'o&u, a similar one ™ red ted to the 
64,000 female Efidiwara J^n, in which it Waa> ftfdii, h Blood and food are prepared, 
come and take them.” 

The ku 11 had already gone down and the light was last fading,. the western sky 
wm aglow with delicate pinks and blues* mid the trees its the foreground stood out 
dark yet vivid while the coconut inflorescence an the mmtftia hud tnnuxl tn pate 
gold. There wan a flare of resin and the droning ceased. The eight-comeretl 
pidtniya was removed and Lite square pidmij/a brought forward ; tire ini'ocations to 
Sunni Yoka and Mamin Yako winds followed were h hollar in the pree^ltug two 
ami like thfim were quite uneventful; the ydhi came, accepted their offerings and 
departed without attempting to allow power over anyone. 

By this time the katetmtimls had awakened and was ready to dance to 
Uinigjd Kumari, tike female spirit in whose honour tho wpiituiw (literally high 
chair) hud lieeu builk He wore cross shoulder straps of Ix&rti flowers and bold the 
kadim in his left hand. Two men, who had acted as assistants throughout the 
ceremony, sang the invocation p while the kntandimk^ slowly danced round the 
if^Ji/tcvr. After a abort time the <bnee Wamt- more energetic, bis body ami arms 
sway oil more and more, till after leaping wildly, bending his head forward* and 
.shaking Ids hair, hr fell back into the anna of two men, and became poffliesEcd by 
Gitttgd Kumari ; the drum was now lenten furiously, soon tho dancer's hood fell 
forward, his body quaked and with a loud shout he danced wildly. The torch 
burning at the corner of th csrnnmt* went 011 t p immediately tho katandirah fell back 
se useless, and was again supported, Ginigd Kumari could not Bee, therefore she 
was angry. Someone brought a lighted torch and held it by the ; the 

drum was beaten fiercely p all present repented the Invocation to her. Yinaknmte 
looked extremely imxteitf, fearing the spirit might deport displeased, Soma resin 
wm thrown on the torch and with the Hare the kaiandirak revived* then still 
supported be approached Vinakorate h and shifting from one foot lo tin? other he 
put both anus on the hitters shoulders, and in the spirits voice said he was 
pleased with the offerings and would cure the women within seven days* He 
relumed to the wjyK/Mwvt, and, amidst the furious beating of the drums, lie bent his 
head forward and the spirit left him. 

The lost, mid, perhaps, the moat mipre&rive dance of all was to Kisiuara I>em 
Night liad now fallen md there was no moon, the torches tied to the *mneim lit 
up the eager faces of the audience, all intensely eumost and excited A head man 
tatto a distant village had jtwfc arrived and he w m luakcd In charm the fire Indore 
the dance, so that it might not bum the latmdimk when ho put his hand in it. 
Accordingly, the headman muttered a charm over the hunting torch and blew on 
it sharply. 

The katandtralf began to dance before the west front; an assistant unbound 
Ins hnir which tell below the waist. This time a very short prelimiuary dance ted 
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to the kntnndiralc becoming Incased by Kmnara Dev*. The Mmw who had 
charmed the fire hold two torclua crosswise and was ^ain mattering Eome charms 
over thorn, when the katentodk approached. Swaying his body and tossing his 
head, he thrust his hands into the flames to show that they could not hurt limn 
Then he seised one torch in each hand and,crouching in a squatting position, leapt 
forward in a Heric* of bounds, at the same time whirling the torches round and 
round; suddenly he changed lib position and marched erect, slowly mming ns 
knees and pointing his toes, swinging the torches « P***® 01 tlim ' " '^T"' 
them in front, over hi* shoulder* and behind hi, bank with wonderful p«*«>oa. 
Tiuur light lit up ids face, ecstatic ami dignified. Without any wttning his move- 
menta changed again; crouching low ho leapt madly with bounding utml ■*. whirling 
tonjha, t„ the wild hating of thn drum. Thcu springing upright l*J spread 
oni his arms and quickly spun round on Ids toes in from of the tomtom Wutor. 
Thus the dance continued, changing toon stateliness to (renay with bewildering 

^ 1 As he danced wildly round the mhum the kttovdiwh inspected the food, and 
at each f ront he threw resin on his torch, Rowetunen Hinging it towards tlic ground 
and lowering Ids torch, at utkar times throwing ft Iiandful through the Ham* aa 
high as tic could reach, so that the flame* butsL upwards. Someone pulled one of the 
jtlniU:«l leal deconllioiiB oJf the wmnnn and Lise katumfomh put it in his moul i* 
After again burning rcsin at Lhe west front, U® dancer approached tire woman and 
waved his torches in front of him. Then the mate were brought and laid cress- 
wiw on the ground in front of the am «««, and the httmdirith Uy on tlicrn as ho 
had done before and waved his torch in the four directions. The mate were token 
all round the mmema and then in front of the paliuiiU and in a hurried manner, 
with body quaking, the katmuHmk repeated the performance or, each side of the 
awm and in front of the wonreu. Then, waving his torches and followed by 
assistant who carried the mats, he rushed into the house where the charmed 
thread responsible for the sickness had been buried; lying <m the mate and 
waving the torches both on the verandah and inside the l.uu® as he hail done 
outside, he now purified the place. He immediately rushed out again ami then 
fell back stiffly and wm> supported hy a couple of villagers. Alter a few seconds, 
when some resin was burned, he revived and, springing forward again, danced round 
the srawma, swinging his torches in perfect time. Presently he seemed to bo 
looking for something, for some fowl hud Iteon stolen from tho stmtitm ; suddenly 
he crouched down and stretching out his right arm he pointed with his torch and 
dancing staff to the roo( of the home, llo remained motionless in this strained 
position for sonic momente till someone dintljotl on the roof and discovered two 
bananas. The katnndirok, still jaossessed by Kumara Dev% walked round the 
sowtnvt, solemnly offering them t« the onlookers. Every one refused, knowing well 
that to accept would proclaim his guilt, and that should ho put forward n bund the 
burning end of the torch would I* given him instead ol the fruit; should he open 
his mouth the flame would be thrust into it. Tim Dwro was apparently satisfied 
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and placed the bananas on the $Atoi*ma f after which beshowed favour by giving other 
bananas from the mmema la the patients, myself ami other spectator; at the same 
time rnt a special sign of favour to me ho heated hie hand m the torch flame and 
held it to my forehead 

The fogendirate now fed the two women with curry and rice from the 
and bananas from the^i>, putting the food ini o them tumults w ith his Immb, 
nnd he afterwatch took the youn^ coconut From the gedig^ and held it to their 
lips for them to drink. 1 Then, going in each woman in turn, He heated u betel leaf 
in the torch flame and rubbed it on her face, eata and aliottfctera, then passed it 
itowly downwards over the face and body to the ground at her feet. Taking his 
staff he now went up to Vmnkomlo lad promised that thn women should he cured 
within seven dnytk Before leaving, the Deva took a hiiuuiia from the wtvmtma and 
tossed it in the air; this was scrambled fur eagerly, an it was considered very 
lucky. Some resin was hurried, the Devs departed from the Axhvulimk t and m he 
fell hack the ceremony ended. 

The figures illustrating thin communication art: from photographs taken by 
Dr. IX G. Salignmnn. The bat (Fig- 17) wo* taken late in the afternoon, and it 
wm necessary to paint in Lhe greater part of the detail m order to produce a print 
fit fur reproduction* 

Fur the following note on Lhe Devil Ceremonies of the Kandyan Sinhalese and 
those of the North Central Province 1 am indebted to Mr, H. Parker. 

The ceremony " described does nut resemble those of the North West Provides 
or the Western Const/' 

rf No offerings ore made by the North West Province Kimdians to Snnni Taka, 
and I think ill ere are none to Mncink Handera by Un? low-country Sinhalese 
Skauda is worfthipjied everywhere ns one of the four guardian deities of Ceylon.” 

" The Kandiuns, so far an I am aware, do not make offerings ta a misoeHan cutis 
eampauy of demons in this way* Among 11 tern the illness won hi \va definitely 
attributed to one demon, to whom alone the offerings would be present-" I. 
When this is not effective the attack is sometimes found to 1«? due to planetary 
influence#, for which u different ceremony is then performed* But it U quite 
unusual for more than one ceremony to bu tried," 

As regards the invocation nnd propitiation of Itiri Yfita no doubt Llie&a * vary 
in different parts of the country/* 

Among Lhe Sinhalese ■*. special part of the ceremony is the ixiipcrwriaticui of -i 
dead man by the dancer who conducts the ceremony, who is railed the Aedurs, 
He is often carried out la a burial ground like n. corpse, and a shum grave mound 
being made is deposited health it, and offering* are then made. The demon l>emg 
thus led to believe that the atllicted person is dead, will ccaac to trouble him or her 
any longer. Some claim that the ]hfi FaJto Is a special demon of Ceylon." 

1 Although iha child w»* po^wat st the taginmng nt the ceremony sh« wjlh not tintireii 
later. 
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"Maeirifc Bandaxuis & local demon of the North West Province. who said to 
have been originally ar Indian Tmioe ; his emblem is a silver sword," 

“ The Kadawarus are a very puzzling group of demons, I never heard that, 
there are so many an 67,000 of them. Some say that there is only one; others 
seven: others twelve ; others sixty-seven. They are an importation from India, 
where the original demon is said to have been created by ihu wife of tins god Siva. 
In Ceylon he (or they) is treated as a demon.’' 

" I have not seen or heard of an wepurinm among the Sinhalese, and the 
expression tat tana U also not used by them, ] think, though a somewhat aUmlar 
frame is erected an an altar. The pidtniya is commonly 11 simple portable 
rectangular frame of plantain stems, with a very slight decoration uf red flowers 
(rat mol \ and young coconut leaves.'' 

“■ It is difficult to give an exact short descriptive definition of the Sinhalese idea 
of a yaku, as there are several classes of beings termed yttkm. For instance, all 
the are ranked as yafots. There are also niajiv other such and in addition 

there are numberless unnamed yaha* who are quite local, and are scattered over the 
whole country; there ore also spirits of deceased persons who become local yalka*. 
though greatly inferior in rank to the bandit sas, who themselves occupy a high 
jweitiiJtn" 

“AH the yaJcm of whatever class are under the control cif Wcssamnnt, their 
king.” 

" The yah™ lire all classed together as hurtful; but many of them also have 
protective functions, especially when provided with suitable ofForings," 

" The greater dtviyo or Aw* are Indian gods, such ns Vishnu, Skandn, Gunesa, 
and Ayiyanar. These are the deviyo of a colourless sort, the inludiitants of the 
Dev-lowa, the world of the Devaa, These are chiefly human spirits, who are sent 
to tins Flysiuin as a reward for meritorious acts. Sakmyn (Judra) rules over them, 
hut he is rarely mentioned by the villagers. Sometimes tleviyo appear to people in 
dreams, but I do not remember ben ring of an instance of their being seen during 
the day*tiiue. The deriyit usually met us protectors of mankind. Broadly therefore 
it may 1« said that according to Sinludeso ideas the ynlutu are maleficent human 
or superhuman spirits, and the ordinary drriyo are beneficent euperlutuiGU or 
human spirits." 

[ am indebted to Mr. HUdburgh for drawing my attention to the references, in 
Gocuera tee's paper ” On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon" (Jon mat 0 / the 
Cnjlm Branch Hay. As. Soc., 1865-66), to some of Ihe t/aJta mentioned in this 
paper, but the difference between the beliefs of the peasants of the Eastern 
.Province and the low Country Sinhalese, of whom Goomratne wrote, is generally 
so great that 1 have not attempted to indicate even fairiv obvious Agreement^ 1 
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OX SOME MEGAUTHIC REMAINS LN THE XElGHBOlHlHOOli 
OF AIJTirx (SlONE ET LotRE), FRANCE, WITH SOMJ 
OBSERVATIONS OX LISES OF STANDING STONES IN OTHER 
PLACES. 

Jty A, L Lewis. 

While attending the third Coagres PrdhistoTique de Franco 1 inspected the relat'dua 
of three tomb-cliainbere, on the way from Autun Ui the Camp of Chaggey. I’lie 
tirst is on a hill, about 1 kilometre south from the village of L» Eooliepot; the 
capstone, 10 i» II feet long, 7 to 8 feet wide, and l to 2 feet thick, rests practi- 
f-ally flat on the ground, oue supporting atone, and possibly tithere, lying Hal 
beneaLh it. 

The second is on the same Mil as the first. Its capstone haa disappeared. 
The north-western end is formal by a stone rtbout 10 feet long and 6 to fi feet 
high j twu stones, between 3 and 4 feet high, form the south-western side ; and one 
stone, leaning very much inward, and about D feet long, oonatitutca the north¬ 
eastern aide of a chamber 7 feet wide. Other stones lying Hal at. the smitli- 
eastem end may have closed it, or may be the last remains of a continuation of, or 
entrance to, it These stones are BUETOumled iiy Lbe ranch ns of a cairn still 3 or 
4 feel high in places, and there were indications that another small chamber or 
a cist might lie found adjoining the one just described. 

The third monument is on the north point of Mont Jtiliarcl, near Fl.tgny, 
ami 1 kilometre or so south-west, from the one lost described- Itanxis is from 
five to ten degrees north of went to south of emit. The west end is formed by one 
stone, 6 feet long and 3 feet high ; the north side by two stones, 3 to 4 feet high, 
and 6 and 10 foot long respectively, the first and moat westerly having a hole in 
it; the south side is composed of three stones, giving respectively about 3, 8, and 
2 feet of wall surface lengthwise, and standing from 3 to 4 feet high. The ground 
inside is covered with fragments of stone, hut whether these are the remains of 
the capstones, or of an end. or of a prolongation nf the ujlec con verbs, 1 cannot sav. 

The dolmen at Ilorgy mentioned on the programme nf the Congress, was not 
visited for want of time, but it is not now, I think, in its original condition. 
There are said to lie several similar reiuiiims round almut, hut some difficult to 
Jmd, and all more or less destroyed. They, Including those jiiaL described, ha vis 
all isceii explored, and the results recorded in the proceedings of the local 
Societies, and some nf the objects found are in the local museums, but 1 am not 
aware that they present any special features. These remains are nil in rite depart¬ 
ment of the Cote ifQr, 

Tliere ore also rnnuy natural I unu aliens of rock which have Imsjh considered 
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by some to be ail iHcijil ; this has caused M. Ernest Chantrc to raise a protest 
against the “ mania of certain Eircba'ologiats for seeing a megalithic monument in 
every rock of a more or loss picturesque aspect, ami in every stone to which 
a legend is Attached.” (Congress of Montaobau, 1902.) 

The tm-rst important megalith ic structure in all the country round Antun was 
—I regret to have to soy “ was " — at SL Paiituleuti, 6 kilometres north of Autmi, 
at a place called lu Chump tie la Justice, where also are the remains of a fortified 
cutup, us some sav, or ho others say, of seven tumuli,connected at the hose: some of 
these have been explored hy M. Anion and others, and have produced cinders, 
pottery, Hints, and bones. 

The mouumeut in question is said to have boon formed of three rows of 
uitiiihim or standiug stones, extending over n space nlmut 200 metres long, and 
15 to 20 metres wide, I myself am inclined to think that the so-called length 
may have been the width of the ground covered, and that the lines extended 
considerably north and south of it. Of these menhirs, according to the excursion 
circular of the Congress, seven only are now standing, of which 1 saw five, namely, 
it group uf three (Fig. l),iuid two standing singly; they are buried in a thick hedge, 
which runs about north and south by compass. 
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This group of ruotildra was mode known for the first time by M. J. Itigollot, 
of Atttun, in 1882; it then comprised thirty stone*. which were thrown down and 
buried in the ground. M. Itigolbl, thinking that they were on Com mum! property, 
ohtiiined a grant of 3M Franca from the General Council of the Deportment of tin? 
Sun ucet Loire, dug the stones up, and set them upright; but ad objectionable person 
who claimed to be the proprietor of t.ho field, entered upon a number of legal 
proceedings in which I suppos' 1 ho succeeded, Attempts were made to buy him 
oat, but without success, ns he would not sell less tlam the whole field, and that 
only at an exorbitant price; and finally he threw down and reburied the stones, 
VeuXXXVm. 2 C 
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pxm after which he happily died and ma presumably buried binnwlf Negotiation* 
for pural&afie might jieriiape have been rfr-openifd wMt his bocbsssotb in ritle, but 
M. Q, dc Mortilletp fiavin^ inspected Lire site in !#92 imported that* inasmuch as 
th e atoinia hail iwm been thrown down and buried, there could I* no certainly of 
fchuir \mng a third time riot up in their original places, and all ideas of purchase m 
restoration were thereupon abandoned. 

At one time there were at least thirty-two etnnea on this siLe, and, as lately 
as 1884 M. Ernest Chantre speaks of thirty; he sa>> they are of granite* and 
that no other granite is found within 8 kilometres# but that these are certainly 
menhirs brought that distance by the bauds of men, and not erratic blocks 
transported by quaternary glade ra 

1L Chantre says the average height of the stones is 14 moire, and their 
average cubic content 2 metres; the largest, which I measuredroiigjily, is about 
74 feet above ground r and 5 feet broad and thick. As JI, Chanfcro has said h 
arc then in Urn presence of an alignment, like those of Camac, round which, at 
Saint Poulalikm at least, the neolithic populations congregated; in all the 
neighbouring field*, for about two hectares round the menhirs, are collected in 
abundance puiishert, polished axes in hard atones,mid barbed mows; and Hint 
(Jakes chipped into knives and scrapers by thousands ; the presence of this 
monument in the middle of an important neolithic station augments the interest 
which it excites itself " l 

Since M. Chantre pronounced these remains to have \mtx of the mm& class as 
Lhose of ComfiOj it may be worth while, in conclusion, to consider what similarity 
or relation, if miy, lines of atones in various parts of the world bear one to another. 
Those at and around Gamnc in Brittany consist of four principal groups ■ those of 
Enleven, lo Maeuec, Kcnnario, ruid Kerlestmnt, the last three being near together! 
and extending over a milt and a half of country* and the first, two miles and a half 
away from the others, being nearly a mile in length. There are dsn some smaller 
lrnea, but it 1 b irapofrHible to go into details on the present ocean ion; the general 
plan of the four large groups appears to have been eleven or thirteen lines of 
upright Btouee funning avenues with large enclosures of stones at the west ends of 
those of Kerlesumt uui h ifaeuec It hue been suggested that the four great 
monuments were united by atones now destroyed into one structure eight miles or 
more long! winding about, and representing n serpent, the width of which varied 
From £00 te 300 feet; I axa, however, inclined to think that the Erdevcn Hues 
eCit 4 iinly T and the ethers probably p ware always separate monuments ; bur what was 
their object or purjMieeJ Were they serpent temples, nr solar temple or 
ubeermtorii.^ or merely ecpulchml or other memorials J Why, also, weiv witch 
immense numbers of stones used, wLtru a comparatively small number would, so 
far m wo can judge, have answered any probable purpose equally well / 

1 R. tliaiitre, 11 Les Mi-uhiri 4n C hamp dc Ia Jujitic# pr&i Autun^ m BtdL rf* In Swr. dt 
f AttiL rfr Xjun, Ti>|. It (1SB5), p l& L 
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There is, perhaps, no conelnsivo ovidolfce nts to any of these points, sn we pass 
fiTim France to Palestine, to the CanaanUo "high place" recently discovered at 
filter, and we lind it consists of :i single line of menhirs, originally ten in number, 
running Emm N. to & (the tallest 10 feet high being at the south end), not very 
different from many in Gaul or Britain, but with the addition of a atone with n 
square bole, which is supposed to have been a socket for n wooden tree m image. 
The remains of children were found buried here, and it is thought to hove I teen u 
plaoe of ejicnficc nnd worship of hoi tie kind. 

Once more we change the scene—to India-—where among the Kliaai Hill 
tribes we tiud single lines of stones, 3, 5, 7, ami sometimes even » or It in number, 
with a pur of altar-like dolmans in front »f diem. Xbthing could apparently be 
more suitable for sacrifice or worship, bat nothing in the way of appearance could 
lie more misleading ; for, as Colonel Godwin Austen tells us, in the first volume of 
our Journal, those stones are neither sacrificial nor sepulchral, but are erected in 
memoir of some deceased member of Liu.' tribe, whose spirit is supposed to have 
conferred benefits upon it ; the menhirs, always uneven iu number, are however 
supposed to represent the male element, and the two dolmens, the female eJetmmL; 
they do not face any iwirticular {mint of the compass. If the spirit continued to 
We fit the tribe more stones might tie added to its memorial, and it may be that 
the great numbers of lines mid stones at Can me were also added one to another to 
increase the glory of the dead, oar of Lhe living, or of Wh, and for no other purpose. 

Very different from these are the rows of stones in the Deccan, figured and 
described by Colonel ForW Leslie in his Early Bare* of Scotland, Vol. ii, p. 4G4, 
and Plate LX. These consisted of a line of three stones, about 4 feet high only stand¬ 
ing in front of two rows, each of thirteen im shaped atones, those in each row bring 
HHfllosetn one another eta possible: the isllest were iu the middle, those at ilie 
ends not 1 icing more than a foot or two in height. These lines faced to the cant 
and bnd apparently been recently used, but the dolmen-like structures at the hack 
were old mid neglected, and did not seem to belong to them; the standing atones 
wore whitewashed, and each bid a large spot of red paint, with black in the middle, 
probably representing a spot of blood. Colonel For lies Leslie believed that n cock 
had been sacrificed on the Llire't- atones: lying in front of I lie lino, which, unlike the 
others, were not fixed in the ground. Here we find rites and ceremonies taking 
place in front of the first line of stones, and, if these were extended as Far back as 
those of Canute, those observances would still take place in the ume position. At 
Comae the largest stones are ftl the west end of the lines, where also are the great 
enclosures ; and, although the lesson of the Khusi monuments iu that we must not 
be too confident iu deducing a similarity of use fnuu a likeness in form, we cannot 
help speculatin'' on i ho probability that the west fronts of the Cumae lines were 
used in very ranch the same manner as these little Indian structures, though 
perhaps, with local variations, of which astronomical observation may have lieou 
orif. Small circles of small stones observed iu the Deccan by Colonel Forbes I-eslie 
seemed to 1dm to have been used in the some way as the hues of stones. Further 
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to the east the Angnmi of Amm set up stones as memorials of village feJistn 
given by wealthy NAgad 

In our own country wo have a variety of lines of stones, such m the H stone 
rows tJ of Dartmoor, very numerous there* but practically unknown elsewhere, iiud 
quiii- as mystoriouS as regards their use or object ns those in France, though in ei 
different way* for the atones composing them are most frequently quite small. am! 
too dose together to form an avenue; some are only single tows, some are double, 
mid some have more than two lines i there are more than forty oe them *m 
Dartmoor, and they differ in orieutution ; it, frequently happens that they have u 
drcle at one end ami a cairn iil the other. The 14 rows ,J at Metivale are not quite 
typical examples, hut look els though they might have had u more definite purpose 
than Home of the others, and there are also appearances of proportionate measurer- 
mt!nt about them, which are not easy to detect in the other rows 3 ; the atmies 

composing them are small and cIcksc together* 

We have again at Avebury grand double rows leading up to the giml circle, 
bin these were proper avenues of approach, and it ia not necessary to assume anj 
other purpose for them, though the direction m which they ran may have had a 
meaning or nn object, astronomical or otherwise. At Stanton Drew too there 
were Home short avenue* to which the same observations may apply. 

The Har&en Stones in Berkshire (which were the subjeot of my first ondueo- 
logiejit jviper, written forty years ago this year)* though believed to bo the remains 
of a natural deposit, seem to have been arranged or re-arranged artificially, and 
Imk like a miniature Comae, but they do not resemble the Dartmoor rt rows any 
more thoti the latter reliable those of Brittany, 

At Simp in Westmorland there was a double line or avenue of large stones 
now almost destroyed: it went northward for a mile or more from a circle, part, of 
which still remains by the side of the railway, to make which the other part wan 
unnecessarily destroyed. A line of fallen stones is said to extend for 1l- yards N-Vfu 
from a triple cotajent ric dick of amall atones at Crosby RaWBnsworth, Wesitnor- 
land- Theta are al m tines of small numbers of menhirs at Burotighbridgu in 
Yurkfthire, in the island of A trail, and up the west coast of Scotland* which though 
now consisting of hut veiy few stones, may originally have comprised more i ftnd 
finally there ere the lines attached to the circle at Cal lorn is h in the Island of 
Lewis, one line each U* the east, south* mid weal, and two u* the iimtli, forming a 
kind of cross whored the highest stone, in the middle of the circle, if? the central 
point. Of these she southern Sine is said tu direct the oya over the r-enLrnl atone 
in the iKile star, and Sir Norman Ijoekycr finds that ilia northern lines indicate 
the point where Cupel tu rose in 1720 b.c* In Caithness there are jroupa of 


1 * '*ntuA ttf J#di& r Itt'l, vuL L, Ethltog. Appending p. 2 |n. 

1 11 Aadmit Mi^igitre* in Pru^LiUiric MununwnJN, 1 ' Joum, Anrira/L Inst-, vuL jLtvii* |j, 200, 
1 C' Mjrt** ti/ Pa hi4ttjr>. -{+ fvwAtyih NonvL.-h, Pr» tidings, p 37. 

* Namrt, Jail 10, 100B. 
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stone row* radiating from cairns, untl in Comity Clare, I rein ml, there is a line of 
nine menhirs N.KE. to S.S.W. 

AH the cases I have mentioned iiit as a general rule clamed together us align¬ 
ments, similar in kind and in purpose* but on examination we see that they present 
great varieties of both* and striking local differences. 

With regard to dolmens; mast n-f them were sepuUhmJ, and, except in the 
matter of size, a greater uniformity prevails amongst them, because, in almost 
every pari of the world* when a dead body hm had to l*s dinp^sed of, n atone box, 
kige or somtl, has been found to be n convenient receptacle for It, But even 
amongst dolmens there are local varieties ; some in Ulster differ from those in 
other parts of Ireland, pud those of lie!hind are not like The Irish, British* or 
French monuments. There are nUo both in India and in Britain, and perhaps else¬ 
where, dolmens that were not tombs, but open shrines, never covered nor intended 
to hta covered. 

Circles of one kiiul arul another are also found nearly all over the world, ami 
nothing in feet would l>e more natural, when a cist or dolmen had been covered by a 
mound* than to surround that mound with a ring of atones, either as an ornament 21 1 
boundary or as a more useful retaining wall, an j such circles are almost ns common 
and universal aa tumuli themselves; but many of the circles we find m Britain 
are not of this description, nor for sepulchral purposes and there are considerable 
local difference There are round Inver nos, nud round Aberdeen, numerous 
circle^ which, though primarily sepulchral* differ widely from all others; and what 
is still mote surprising, those round Aberdeen differ entirely from these round 
Inverness, and thew are indications of a third type situated between the two and 
differing from lioth. 

i think that 1 may fairly claim to have l#en the first to bring out clearly 
these marked and most important difibrencea between the eireles round 
Inverness on the one luind, and round Aberdeen on the other, and those of 
the rest of tlio world : for, although other observers have noticed there differences 
it Ikasi beau in a rather casual way, arid without uppvecbiting the full significance of 
them. Ur. Anderson, for instanced regarding nil the circles as not lung but burLa] 
places, bas devoted his attention rather to attempting to date or classify the various 
forms of tombs by their entente. and in doing ao quite missed the point of 
greatest importance, the existence* namely, of so many circles of two such special 
types, each in such narrow limits. Dr* Anderson's opinion m that the neolithic 
people buried their dead in chambered cairns, its in Caithness and elsewhere; that 
the early bronze folk put a circle round their cairns, ns in tho Inverness district; 
that the later bronze people mark the oiredn the principal feature, and, instead of 
putting it round a large cairn and clmmber, put only a small ebu anil mound in tbe 
middle of it, iim Ln the Aberdeen district; and that finally there was no indication 
of burial at all, but only a circle of stones, m at Brogir and Steoneaa, This would 

1 Ehlnd l/Ktuft*, IS3S* i^printwi ^ h land m l 1 agiui rime- (Bronze aitd Stone AgLwV 1 
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be a very plausible theory, if only the circles of different types were wx&\ 
together all over the country, but they are not; those with u recumbent # stones 
of which there have been aetty or more, are found nowhere in the world except in 
the in.'mi try round Aberdeen ; ami those with the groat chambered eairus m the 
midi I to are not to he found very far from Lnverneae, though there mv many of 
them in the districts round that city. If therefore we were to adopt Br 
Ander^iu^ view we should have to Ruppoae that n neolithic triUi !j egan burying an 
diamberetl mints in the north nr west, of Scotland; that in the beginning of the 
bronze age it became confined to the district round Inverness, and thereupon began 
building cmirat of u somewhat different kind with circles of large alone* round 
them; that btor in the I m um) period iL migrated or was driven out of the country 
round Invented into that round Aberdeen, and forthwith changed its style of 
burial place to a circle with a recumbent stone and small cist; all which seems 
very unlikely, The more reasonable view appear* to me to bo that the circles 
round Aberdeen nud Inverness respectively were practically contemporary With 
each other, and with those of the more ordinary typo in other parts of the 
country, and that the differences, marked m they are, were a purely and strictly 
local matter. 

Du looking at the geographical position it would only lie fiat oral to Etippoae 
that tin- type peculiarly the Aberdeen district hiiil been Imported from Scandinavia, 
but Professor Muiitolius, whom I had the pleasure of meeting at Autun, informed 
me that it won quite unknown there; he also told i m that the statement that 
there was, somewhere in Sweden, a circle resembling Stonehenge waa entirely 
incorrect, thru then? were indeed somewhere two stones which might have 
supported a third, but that there w&e no evidence that they had ever done so. 
The usual go ii rife baa long been to group all circle* and all trilithie struct urea 
(even the reauiufl id Human oil preset*) under one common heading, 11 just like 
Stonehenge H ; but Stonehenge, by reason of il« tnuiaverse atones mid carefully 
uonstracted tenons and socket* to keep them in place, in absolutely unique, no mere 
local type init a species completeby itself.; occorioaally we hear of aorootfajng exactly 
like it in seme out-oLthe-way place, but when we got full details we flud it very 
different; the celebrated Tougsui trill thou is a good instance of this* 

The general tendency of writers on tibia tfubjooL luw been to dwell on vague 
general rereadduncea ami to ignore im pur tout differences, possibly because they had 
never studied them, 4iud it Ims been suggested that all the rude atone* monuments, 
from India to Orkney and Scandinavia, wore the work of one tuoe 4 or perhaps of a 
nice ut circle builders coming from one source, and a luce of dolmen builde-tu 
mining from another. lm\g as the way is between those points there aro yet many 
l itd,i stone monuments outside it. In the Pacific iaknds, in northern Asia, in Japan, 
in Ain^rienria W$8t A frica r and it i> even eaitd in Australia, and this fact and the 
differences of form mid purpose, which I have been pointing out, seem to go far to 
support the view, that os u whole, rude stone monuments are not m much the 
product Hi ajjy one race m of a phase- of culture which many races have passed 
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through. 1 say " «a a whale” Ijflcause Lhetr are occaakmally such resemblanOes of 
fur is and such community of custom and tradition, even in connection with the 
monuments thcuiBalvea, as do strongly suggest some affinity lieiween tho I mild era 
in those particular balances, just as conimnnity of language indicates contact of 
sonic kind, but not of necessity anything more. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SPIRIT WORSHIP AMONGST THE MILANO 

OF SARAWAK. 

Pit A , R Lawiiescb, ABsiatant Resilient of Mukah, Ramwak. ;lii<J John 
HlWHf, JLA, Curator of Sarawak Museum. 

[With Platk xxxi v.j 
Qmtral Ikvuirk* oh Milano. 

Tije Milano of Sarawak are a tribe of people now occupying the coastal regions 
of NoitbrWeJSt Borneo, from the Eejurig delta on the south-west up to the Burma 
mouth on tho north-east, On the whole they are a fairly pine rare, very distinct 
from the Height* Hiring Sea Duvalcs or Malaya, though tho northern Milano have 
to ai certain extent mixed with other tribes. Their language is very widely 
diffident front Malay, hat has many words in common with the various ktiigmgcs 
of the mare aboriginal races of the archipelago. Unlike other natives of Borneo, 
they have a settled industry—tho working of sago, which, excluding the sea fishing 
common to all natives living on Lho coast, constitutes their only necupalion. 

It is not ccrtmii how long these Milano have occupied the coastal regions: 
there are traditiona stalling that they came from the interior, but this gives us no 
sure indication of the date when they left it: however, it seems probable that, this 
lunst have been several centuries ago, and* indeed, [heir tradition places the date 
of their esl&bjialiinenl on die coast before ihe time of the conversion of Brunei to 
Islam, which occurred centuries ago. For a long time they have had relatiojis 
with Brunet as their governing power* From Brunei was in t ml need a certain 
civilization—in clothing—but this dots not apj^ar to have appreciably 
modified their notions of religion and morality, excepting within recent times, 
when tho lelsmlsm of Brunei Inin succeeded in grafting itself on to the old religion, 
which it is very slowly supplanting. 

Jftrtwm* Qf Spirits and QkodL 

Very charanterislitt of the Milano is their Intense Indict in a world of spirits, 
which makes them refer nil the events of their lives to the agency of these spirit*. 
For nil Lht ills of mankind nude Yakut spirit* are directly responsible, though, on 
the other hand, they do not usually consider good fortune to be the gift of the 
g^b, na if the good tiring* of life were man's normal lot. Those numerous spirits 
liio quite difltiuot from the souls of the departed, which latter, however, now room 
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harmlessly in Che neighbourhood of Chair former homes. In accordance with his 
religions theory, the Milano's methods of retrieving his Mien fortunes or of 
}waling the stak ia directed towards tilt? appeasing of the offending spirit In 
treating the sickness, therefore, there Is no need whatever to administer medicines, 
the treatment simply lniing the pacification of the spirit by offerings and by 
injunction* offered through tlw medinm of pith images, shortly to be described. 
Tt will be seen, in fact, that their met! ilk I of healing is hut a form of the world¬ 
wide fault cure and that to the great hosier, Dame Nature, tlw? Milano patient 
owes his recovery after the ministrations of the witch doctor* We ought to 
mention, however, that simple plant remedies are used to Home extent by those 
people who liava come under the inllueiico of Islam, and the use of these is 
gradually spreading, 

TLe whole system of communication between men anil spirits (not including 
the souls of the dead) for the puqiose of recovery from sickness, prayer for long 
life, riches, children, or oilier good things, or for bringing Misfortunes upon an 
enemy, is known as * Bay oh"; the person who acLa as medicine mm or witch 
doctor is the Jl orang bayoli * 


The Batfoh Man* 

He is supposes 1 to lie constantly in friendly intercourse with the spirits, and 
not unusually abuses his privilege by threatening to bring about illness or death 
unless sumo unfortunate layman hands over money or coveted goods. The Bay oh 
man—sometimes women hold this office—does not neglect to impose on the 
credulity of his people by Methods not strictly spiritual Frequently he hs a 
conjurer, aurl h whilst usldreasiHg wmo spirit for money or tobacco, will suddenly 
produce it from his person, or from some unexpected place in the room. 

Communication with iht Spirit. 

A a just mentioned, communication between men and sprits Lb sdfteied by 
listen 18 of Linages cut in sago pith, known to Mtikah Mitnno as “ D&kaufi/* and to 
the Oya people as Bel urn H i the&o images arc supposed to lie material likenesses 
of the Hpirits they represent When a person falls mk f the mode of procedure is 
as follows: a medicine man (urang bayoh) is calks I in to diagnose, and he decides 
winch spirit (untu) must las considered to be resjKiiisible, Then he returns lining 
procures a log of wigo palm* and the next day appears at the patient's house with 
a dukan representing the antm Then r sitting down by the palient* he begins to 
lieat a drum, not loudly, but in a peculiar way that cannot he mistaken, reciting 
a monotonous chant in u serai‘Obsote to language the while: thus calling on tho 
spirit to enter hb image and beseeching him to stop the sicku m» § he now ipits on 
with flireh, which marks the end of his incantation, and then ho pours water 
over tlie dakatip letting it trickle from the imago over the affected part of the 
patient During this time* the patient himself does nothing whatever, but Jiibl 
awaits Llie result of the witch doctor's efforts to cast out devil*. After thi*, the 
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iiiiago iti taken tc> tlio jungle or Imiiji up on a tree in the air. or ]i];n:t L il in Lliti river 
accoiiUtig a* the spirits real home is jungle, air r or water, Such u oewniony ib 
known as 14 Bayo!i Sukat" In ease the patient does not improve in health,, 
another IJayoIi imm may lie colled in, who goes through quite the same ceremony, 
sising li mtmil wMflh, hinvever, WHtiilil luJjahly !»■ atlmd b- the former 

one. But if the patient becomes seriously ill, u more important cvwmmy, known 
slk Lin: Beniyim, is resorted to. Sometimes Uila Bay oh ceremony is used when any 
thing special is Seeing asked of the spirits, n& for instance a child by u woman. 
The " Bayoli Sttbat" is carried on in private, but the Rerayun (Bayun as the 
MiUtio call it) is as public tu* it can possibly made, 

Thr Bmtyun Ummony. 

The Borayun is the most important of all Bayoh ceremonies, and it U only 
performed in extreme eases: such persons as are icully oeriiMisly ill or those 
anteni.ly desiring some great benefit would alone turn to this* their lust hope* In 
Lho Be ray Lin ceremony the spirits approached arc few, ill fact only the most 
powerful of the numerous deities of our list, We have never yet come nmm 
ji Rerayiiu ceremony lifild for Lhe purpose of obtaining n benefit but have been 
assured by Bayoli people tlusL they sometimes do occur, til though very lately. 

For a description of the Bcrnyun ceremony wo arc quoting Hr. \V\ AL Crocker 
(*SarruTi i vtA Qmttte, Nm. 120 and 121), 

Should the steknesfi still continue, thou the last means resorted to—that 
m the 1 1 trayune/ A sorcerer is again called in; he or she is sup|>03ed to have 
[M>wor of invoking the good spirit against the Uni, and of, in fact, exorcising all 
kinds of sickness. Should Lhey fail, Lhcre is no help for the patient Thi* 
sometimes lasts for seven or eight days, during which dine their ueightiomV sons 
atid daughters all meet, ilre^ed in their line clothes, and feasting goes i>n ns well 
as a great, deal of flirtation. I visited one of thi« ceremonies some time ago, out 
of curiosity, On entering the house, I found crowds of people assembled, it seat of 
honour being placed for ine in the middle of the room near the centre of operations* 
This same seat was uu absurd representation of a Chinese dragon with a seat on 
his hack, having also hums* and scales painted all the colours oF the rainbow; he 
wLia represented oh ^lauding on the back of a skate, the whole being a tmi^terplisco 
oF carving. It was afterwards given to me," (This b nothing more nor loss tlu*n 
a large carving ol the dukatt, 1 Hogjt Torhutig Ran Part," described further on.) 

“The room iis^elt was decorated with parti-colouredcloths* aswing composed 
of rattan* hung ac worn the room to which were attached several small bolls, and 
llowurs of the beautiful at ucj jalni, In the book ground n large hand of players on 
drums and tomtoms kept up the liFo of the eutertainmanL The wizard got upon 
the swing, which bo commenced vibrating alowly, keeping time to the music. 
Presently he commenced swaying Ida body in every (pUGunibte posture, increasing 
the time and tinkling the talks* Around his person limited two loose silk warfo, 
his head being decorated with ji gold crown ind si gaudy re« 1 ^iik 3: iudkeu:hiet. 
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The music increased in noise and time until he fell from the awing, apparently 
insensible, but still struggling with Liie evil spirit over which he was trying to 
gain the mastery* 

** A woman afterwards got up. She commenced singing in u low. monotonous 
half wni], very wild, weird, mid nnmieal. She wan entreating the evil spirit* to be 
merciful She then commenced an imitation of paddling, and was supposed to 
travel into the ne.\L world and tun verse with the spirits. By and by her appeals 
hcc&ntc mono violent: she got on the swing aucl worked lie reelf into such a frenzy 
that she had to he removed by force. Meanwhile, the sick perron was lying in 
a comer of the room, being disturbed continually l>y the api-ratorn. who waved the 
flower of the sireca palm over Mm in a wild and witch-like manner. 1 ' 

At u Ber&yun which one of us had the opportunity of attending, an okl 
lady was Ijeing treated For severe dysentery. The dakan employes I was Bdnhmgmi 
win pepngong, which h supposed to lie very powerful it was enclosed in an 
elaborately carved model house 4 or b feet s^imra, The room was decomLed with 
coloured dotlis* the flowers of the areca palm and leaves split and plaited into 
fantastic shapes* mostly representations of birds. The is wing wm* as is always the 
case r a single long rat tun of the kind called sega {Caiaxim &^Umu4f) t fra m the cud 
of which a ladder made of plaited leaves has to he brought down into connection 
with Use receptacle (model house- or Ixsat) of the dakoiL TUh rattan serves as ri 
sort of bridge* by means of which the spirit* after being culled from his dwelling 
place, approaches the dak an. 

OnfBayoiij a man in this case, was conductin'’ the ceremony, hut, he w^ not 
the only palfon wbo got upon the swing. I t is the usual custom that anyone who 
knows how, and feels so disposed, mu mount the awing and gu through the 
performance. 

Before the swinging commenced, the chief Bay oh mum took yellow-dyed rice* 
and scattered it three time* towards each of the four walls of the room (ix* r three 
tiling towards each end of the rattan swing, and three times each way across it), 
chanting an Incantation the while and waving llu areea flu wen Whenever, during 
the evening, the swing did not happen to lie occupied, an aroea dower was at once 
hung across the middle of it 

The procedure of those who mounted the swing w*i* much the same m in the 
preceding account, except that every one of them, borides swaying (hi- Ihudy, at the 
same time recited almost in a monotone an mcatiLuLbn in the old language, 
addressed to the spirit, bagging him to conic down and take die riaknees eat of the 
patioulY body. After recovering from the stupor or frenzy, each performer 
would go over and $ec Lite patient, muttering incuntations over her, sprinkling 
yellow rice and waving sm oruca Jlower, 

The finish of the whole tiling won that on the lost night the patient herself 
was htipported and swung on the mttftu, and finally, after the conductor of 
cereuumie- had also had a swing anil recovered from his resulting trance* the 
desired spirit was pronounced to be present in the dakau roeeptado* having conus 
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along the rattan atid down the Meter of loaves ; then both patient and doctor got 
inside it 

Wldlo there, the Ikyoh man spot sireb on to the image (dakan) and poured 
w uter ever it, sprinkling the da op* over his ps tie til's VhxIy ami muttering his 
incantations tu the spirit meanwhile, No swinging took place after that* fairly next 
morning the dakan in its receptacle was taken from the patiaifs house with full 
musical honours, and tied up in aside stream not far away, whore it was left tu rot. 
With the dakan wen 1 placed several arced ilowers, padi prepared in a certain way, 
and yellow rice. As the dukan leaves the house, so floes tlm troubling spirit leave 
his victim's body in peace. 


Skkn&& Bdots ond ifrjtfcfi. 

In the Ikravun ceremony it is customary to provide the dakans need with 
e]>eclal receptacles, often in the form of u hou.se, hut in the case of I ang spirits it is 
i l model lmt of sago pith manned with a pith crew and armed with cannon made 
of the same materi al The bout is decorated with flags; inside is a leaf tray 
containing food. 

The whniOj with die contained dakan, is floated down the river. If the spirit 
a Gun spirit, the ilakan in its \mm is consigned to the jungla In case of 
epidemic sickness, snmethries a whole village will dub together to make a very 
huge and elaborate sickness boat. Sudt a one was made at Oya a few years ago ; 
it must have been at least 2t> feet long, and as it was lowed slowly down to ecu 
siting with its ervw of mnigcH, [lie whole population of the village escorted it along 
with full musical honours. 


FamiU&r Spirits. 

Each Iky oh man has a familiar spirit, whom he invokes in all his incantation* 
and by whom he effects communication with the spirits represented by the various 
dakiuue A* a rule the different Bay oh men have different familiar spirits* who 
vary in imporUnco mid potency, and, accordingly, Ikyoh men vary in power. For 
minor cases a Bayoh ruau whose familiar spirit i* not particularly powerful will 
suffice, hut for a serious ease rile most powerful spirit is considered necessity, and 
the owner of this spirit used to demand a cnrrcspHidingly high fee; indeed, before 
the timo of the English Itajak* in Sarawak, the Bayoh tutm extort t*l very excessive 
foes iu bratd guns, gold, etc,, from their paUeiiUd 

EntkaftUti Datetm, 

Prior to the incantation ceremony the dak an is not un object of fear lo the 
natives, but after the incautatkai so much are they feared that an ordinary Milaim 
would never nftcittrahls even touch them, fearing, in fact, Lhat the sicklier for which 
the dak an was made won hi l>e inflicted on the individual who interfered with it; 
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they apparently imagine that the spirit which brought about thy sickness now 
resides in the dakum The Boyoh p&e>|>1o„ on the other hand* have im such temple, 
mid handle thu images with impunity. 

The Spirit# umf Momiiijf* 

Tliis world of spirits by which tile Miktio nm iMramadod appears to dJapenee 
ite favours or ilk quite irrespective of the morality of die unfortunate object of 
their attentions. The spirits are always amusing themselves by annoying some 
mortal, and his ill luck is nut attributed to any bl sin “ uf which he may i>e suspected, 
nor indeed do the Milano consider that 11 wickedactions are ever punished in 
tliis world or tho next. 

All die dakun spirits urn malevolent, but one or two can ako eon for benefits. 
For example, n woman wonting a child, or a man desiring wealth; might umlergo a 
Bemynti nereinony^kiag their desires of a Vtcuevolcnt spirit. But- it is noteworthy 
that the spirit in conferring favours on a particular person does it at the expanse of 
MJine other purson ; if ridiea are granted, it means that wine other l^muri at Urn 
same time becomes poor. The most powerful spirit of all, especially for good, is 
To IDUgp 

Th* ThrsA Clns&n of Spirits. 

TIjo spirits which thus trouble mankind aro numerous at the present day 
being eighty or mom ■ they full inte three according to Lists places of abode 

of these spirits* viz,* she water spirits of tho lang olasa* tho air spirits of the Lurtgib 
class, and the jungle spirits of tho t but doss. ft Is izuposaihlo |n state in some eases 
by what methods of reasoning the particular anht hereafter described wore 
n^^ociated with a particular disease, but in many casts a fairly iva&onable 
cornitxdiou in apparent For instance, tho tang spirits of the water are always held 
responsible fur dysentery, and that is just what might be expected from tho fact 
Ibat when out fishing the M claim invariably cat raw Bah and other uncooked foot). 
Crump, tOCj is often attributed to a rcg spirit. 

The Langit spirits again are the cause of headache, Huustiuke and fever, such ns 
one may easily acquire by exposure to si tropical sun. Tho Gun spirits sire held 
responsible for swellings of the lower limbs ami far ague, diseases often attendant 
on life in tho swamp jungle, 

A very usual line of argument well exemplified in dakaru^ ] tala gun and 
Pulum, La ns follow*: Ono man bits another in the eye and the sufferer m Elms 
blinded; if, therefore, a person ■' spontanenimly '* boeemes blindj it follows that a 
spirit has hit him in the eve 

As ituiy lie seen, then, hy careful examination of our Uakan list, in the majority 
of cases where the real facte concerning the image and its use are clear, there is a 
sotmd logical v om lection between the nick ness and dakau used; in our opinion the 
study of this phase of their spirit worship is a moat intent ting chapter in the 
deductive science of & primitive people. 
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hi the following account of dakons we condense the facts relating to the 
ceremony, os it is almost invariably the Hatnc oa already described. 

1 (.ikons vary much in sue: an average ilaknn from Mukoh has a length of 
8 or 0 inch pm, bat- some are smaller and nr. hern much bigger. The SMUG Mud of 
daknu varies in its proportions According to the maker. 

Pnrtiftthu- A&Otttti of Dalmu>. lang Class. 

Nwftt Sebalun .—A wingless, four-footed dragon, with the tail coming over his 
tmek. Used for bilious attacks or poisoning. Alter tlie incantation ceremony it is 
deposited on the river bonk. 

jtfagu Siitf/tis —»A dragon's head on the legs und feet of a man. fZingtt in Malay 
means “a Uoit," but they have no acquaintance whatever with this animal. Lrted 
for heartburn. This is a river spirit, buL the dukan is not taken out of the 
house. 

Natjrx Prrtmhl (Known at Oyu as A f . paffamn,) —A di-agon's head on the 
Ijody of a snake. They believe that when a certain poisonous water snake becomes 
old it turns into this spirit, and now disappears from human gase to live only at 
the bottom of the river. This dak an is used lor a heart affection. Their mode of 
reasoning appears to ba that just us when a poisonous snake biles a person the 
result is a heart failure, so probably a hqart disease to which no material cutme can 
lie assigned is due to the action of a snake spirit. This dukan after use is attached 
by a string to a pole standing on the river bank, the dukan itself rearing on the 
water. 

Na$a Tirnmu —A dragon's head on a body like a cucumber. This dragon is 
the spirit which. Hopping about in the rivers, muses a turmoil in the water, tlnis 
undermining the bank'? and bringing down the trees growing thereon. This spirit 
is harmful to mankind in causing the infantile stefenew which we associate with an 



overloaded stomach. They evidently connect the internal motions of the stomach 
with the violent commotion of water. Alter the incantation, tins ■ taken is put on 
the rivet and allowed to drift: if it were tied up near the house, as in the previous 
ease, tbei bunk would collapse. 

Nttija lUrkaHh.—Yvit) dmgous. each with a snake's body, tin; tail of the nne 
joined to t he head of the other. This spirit has bis dwelling place in all whirlpools, 
both in rivers and seas. He cans® people to retch violently without being able to 
vomit. After the ceremony, this dukan is Boated away in the water. The next 
dukan is scarcely distinguishable from this, 

Nagn iawj timjtm . — two dragons, eudi with a snake's body tonuiiKiluig in a 
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pair of legs, Tibs spirit lives in Ltia foam of rivers ami in specially in evidence 
during floods. If ofliisns tad stomach ache 'with internal noises “as if from u 
living creature with in.” 

After using, tin dakuu is floated away in s jiafcii of foam, 

A%» itfrhimpt—’Thit. is a Naga ptrttaxlei holding 
captive under its head a btlalmtjan iantt (ipv.\ The latter 
is the familiar spirit of the Nigs, The Bayoh man's 
incantation is directed towards the removal of the hda- 
IftapirH ianff. It is used for dysentery. After the in¬ 
cantation it is tied up to a pole in the river. 

behiinjujan fang .—A person with arms over his chest, 
the body legless, but ending in a swimming tail. This 
spirit swims about in tin; water. Ho causes dvsonterv. 

After use it U tied up to a pole in the river, 

Wa have another da lean of this noioo very like the one 
just described, but differing in that Lids second dak an is 
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eating Ids tail. This river spirit causes djoentety: the bleeding of the bitten 
tail they associate with the loss of blow! caused by the disease. 

Mahogany low/.—A person with a long bent swimming mil, bifid at the end. 
This spirit is the cause of lunacy. The image in tied up in the river near dm 
house ladder. 

Stlulangan Stan /tyiw/oiry.—Thu dukan is a composite struct arc, in B | lftpo 
like a dteular tower, the walls of which are mad© up of water spirit© separated 
from each other by upright columns, representing the walla of their dwellings. 
Tlie spirits here are supposed to be working together. The names of the individual 
spirits ore :—mga iattff, Mdmgtin Im, Mala gang iang, &p4mn>pa ian& tjrJap 
itxntj, dnlm$ inwj t J&fciu w wj, <jin mug, btlalangan m&n miry. 

Aruitnd the top and bottom of the dnknu ore twisted the figures of snakes, and 
these snakes are the guardians of the spirits’ dwelling place. This dakon is often 
uaetl for dysentery. After the ceremony it is tied tip in the river near to tin* 
patient’s house. 


Bu-Ati-lang, —Wo have no less limn three dakaiiH of this name : 

(a) 8ta~*pirti. —A person with one hand up to his car aiul the other on 
his hack. This spirit causes fever, with sharp pains in the chest and 
deafnesa—note the position of the hands, ft is floated out to sea. 

(A) Smt-ijnril—A person wearing & sun hat, his neck encircled by a 
spiky collar. Tlie spirit ia the ©anise of relaxed throats. The dak an 
is tied up in the water at the mouth of a river. 

(r) Mm-»pirit.—A person with curious turreted head mid with one 
hand on the chest and one on the abdomen. This is the cause of a 
tingling sensation all over the surface of the liody. The image is 
consigned to the river, its feet being weighted so that it floats 
upright. 
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Bii-Aw+Pmgtiifoau-Ian^—A person with »nn» wide 
spread out anil with a very long tongue hanging down 
on (be chest. The spirit lives in shallow waters near 
the hanks. It attacks children, giving them fits, when 
l bey assume more or less the appearance of the datan. 
Finally it is placed dose to the edge of the river in 
h hallow water, its legs buried in Lhe mud. 

BtirA u-3£rdindh\tj -—A person with shades above 
and at the two sides of his face, the arms folded up over 
the abdomen. Ibis water spirit ounces unusual labour 
to a woman in confinement. The diikuu is tied up in 
Lite river below the place where the family tread out their ittw sago. 

Tu Jar **/.—This is a composite spirit ami as such is the most powerful of nil 
the water epiritti; it can give orders to the other spirits. The dukuu in ^hai|HE? is a 
circular tower, the various spirit g being Limuiged in an upright podtJou all, round, 
Between adjacent spirits an; living posts, which also have names. At the top, 
IkoLtem and middle of the Lower ii h encircled by sunken The names of the 
individual spirits urn:;— (r^htp ium#, Balmg ian$ t Jakstit ianff t tang, Sffiuyong 

img.GFin tuny, Tahtm SSmammng, BaAv-Uflito hdu t Btt&tomg&n Aan imi 
m*h i&njf, Tnjak iiwy* 

The names of the posts between these spirits are: Sint, Jhbang , BSttfnatra, 
Kf&mliOj Bifywn, Tirl f Tut in, B£#bai } T&dp, BdA>Qtig t EddaynnHtetepami 9 and 
B&tdvi or M&uyii n, 

l"he words just mentioned—we give the meanings later on—are almost all the 
ntmes of insects, and it is no unusual thing for u clever Bey oh man to make uhb of 
such insects ami by sleight of hand in draw them out of h sick personas body. This 
spirit causes dropsy. Alsu, however, it has great power for good and people arc 
wont to intercede with it when in pursuit of wealth or of children. 

After the incantation ceremony this datan is tied to a stake fixed in the river 
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bank. 

Tit JhL—Thh is u married couple who are never seen separately. 
They each have turroted heads and the hamb are venlralh" applied, 
Tho wife wearo ear ornaments* They cause dysentery. Their 
home ig far out at wea where the tony up* (sea boots) fish. After 
using, they are token out to sea and allowed to drift. 

ffdap Ja#tfj—A person with both bands to hi a can? and with n 
turrctesl head. This river spirit causes riirtrp pains in the liver 
region. The dakon ia deposited amidst the roeds at the side of the 
river. 

( 7 ?Ittp Btrnntei, —A person wearing a enn hat, with chain* around 
his chest and with one hand up to the ear t the ot her on his cheat This 
data11 ie not used alone, buL only in conjunction with .fin BJraiiUd* 
wlume dan he is. 
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Jin B&rantri .— A person riding on & ray fish; he has u l chain round hut 1w«Jy, has 
a hole in his hat to hoi U a torch, and he hoi tin his beard in both hands. Thov say 
this is the spirit of the ikan (fish) Eeaiohnn. Fishermen often see this tat/u at 
night in the shape of an incandescent light — the torch — on the water. When tfloy 
have this experience they always run away. The effect on n person victimised by 
Uio spirit is severe pains in the left side, followed by fainting. This dciknn is 
Hunted [>1T to the aca after iLtwk, 

Jin Jang ,—A person wearing a son hat, hands up together on 
the chest, with a scaly body as usual with longs. This sea spirit has 
exactly the same effect ou man ms Jin mmntri ' This image is 
tloat^d off to SB£L 

Ift-rnntci person with a snake twined rontid his neck, 

its head grasped in his two hands Udoiv. Tliis liver spirit causes a 
feeling of fulness in the chest ami nausea. This image is Lied up in 
the rivor below the house ladder. Note the connection of thought 
between the entwining make and the feeling of fulness in the 
chest. 

firing Jang ; —A person with head turned round to one side, 
one hand being on Ida chest, and the other on his stomach. This sea 
spirit- causes the tendons of the legs to retract, making it impossible 
to walk. 

Dahng Jang . —We have two rtakana under this name 

(«) A Iwat containing two an/it and two dogs. When 

company meets u poison, if the dogs hark the «id>< will throw 
spears at the person, and the result of this is that the unfortunate 
sufferer Los sharp pains in the intestines, accompanied by dysentery. 
In making this particular dak an, our Bay oh man did not moke the 
spears of the ant it lest they should he misused. The daknn is 
floated down the river at evening. 
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<*) A man with hands crossed over his chest, wearing n ehawat (a loin 
cloth as now worn by Sea Daynks and formerly by Milano). It 
causes dropsy, perhaps that of beri-beri. The .fokau is floated down 
Lite river at evening. 

Jtohig We have two of this also . 

(a) A man with a head cloth, with both hands on his chest. This spirit 
causes dropsy. It is floated down the river at night, and os it goes 
past the houses its influence makes the people sleep. 

Vol. XXX YU t. . 
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(i) a female spirit She is barelleaded and has one hand on the chest, 
the other on the abdomen. She causes a painful swelling of the 
knee joints. It is floated down the river after use. 

Potianak Jjntt ,—Two people stuck together at the side like Siamese twins, 
Th«v nhvars work together. This spirit is the eanse of hard labour iti women 
dur ing childbirth. The dukan is eventually floated out to sea. The name 
Pmtutmk (Malay), as an evil (spirit associated with childbirth, is one of wide 
distribution, stretching up through the Malay Peninsula into Siam and India. 

Jakau Jawj Anyan .—A person rilling down, with wings like scales all over 
his book. This river spirit causes dropsy. It is tied to the house ladder and 
allowed to float on the surface of the river. 

Tujctk Tang .—A man with a high scaly head-gear, with one hand on his chest 
and the other on his stomach. This river spirit causes sharp pains in the small of 
the back (lumbago): II is floated oil" in the middle of the river. 

Kcmwi In wtf.—A four-footed person with curved head-gear and with » tail 
which curves up aud is held up to the tliroat. This is u river spirit which causes 
severe coughs* It seems to be thrir belief that coughs art caused by a spirit 
pressing on the throat of some unfortunate human being. The dakan is floated 
in the river tied to the house bidder. 

S&ah Tang .—We have two kinds of this name t— 

(«) A person wearing a sun hat, with both hands over his forehead. It 
causes headaches; note the position of the bands. It is finally 
deposited on the seashore. 

(A) A person with one hand on the throat and the nther across the 
abdomen. This river spirit causes shivering and a violent con¬ 
traction of the throat, so that the sufferer can scarcely speak, Tho 
dak&n is Anally consigned to the river. 

Gelamat Jang .—Of the two spirits under thia name one is male and the other 
female. They are always used in conjunction. The male has a three-peaked head¬ 
dress, is winged on the back, and has his hands crossed over the cheat. The 
female is very scaly all over and is winged behind. She has a conical head-gear, 
and her hands are together on tho abdomen. This spirit couple lives in the 
rivers and causes dysentery. 

Spirits of the Air. (Mu git Cia»i.) 

Nag a Ttrhany ,—A dragon, whose tail curls up and goes into the back of the 
head. This dragon spirit makes one hot and bilious. After the ceremony it is 
stuck out at the end of a long pole, so ns to be freely exposed to the air. 

Naga Ttrbang Lanffit .—A winged dtagnn with two legs and a fan-shaped tail. 
This is for biliousness and heartburn, Used exactlv in-the same way os Ntttjo 
Tnbany. 
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Nogs Tetbatvj lluu Pari, —A Haga Terhang 
standinp on a ray fish. This makes one hot and 
feverish, with a feeling of fulness in the cheat, The 
'lakali is hung up on a tree near the house. 

Bcmalaumg Langit ,— A dragon with two 
pairs of wings, one above, the other below. The 
upper wings ore supposed to cause a feeling of fulness *ma tkrbaso m paki. 
in the cheat and throat, and the lower wings cold in the stomach region. This 
image is stuck up on the end of a pole. 

Jin Separwufi?i. —A person wearing a large head-dress with ungol-likt> wings 
and with his hands up over lib eyes. It causes fever and delirium. This dakau 
is placed in a specially constructed receptacle in a tree near the patient’s house, 

Jin Squrangin Znntjil .—A winged person wearing a sun 
hat, one hand to his head and the other on his chest. This spirit 
causes sharp pains in the l«tck. It is stuck out on a pole near 
the house. 

Mtt-Arangin Laugh .— A winged person whose hands 
are held up to his eyes. He causes headache and eye diseases. 

It is pat out at the end of a long pole. 

SZptlmngin king it.—A winged person with his hands up to 
his head. Used for headache with fever. It is tied up in a tree 
near the house. 

Bu-Att-langit.—A winged person with hands over Ilia chest. 

Ihie air spirit causes fever. The image w hung by the neck to usotr. 
a branch of a tree near the house, 

Lin-A a-Zangit -Pahong Peogammt ,—This is a boat which at one end terminates 
in a hetmeted head. Inside the boat is an antu lying down. The boat itself is 
provided with a pair of wings. The *nht 
(bu-atfptnytoium) in the boat really belongs to 
the jungle, hut is caught up by the anti' of the 
boot and is carried about in the air. The two 
do their deeds of ill together, the J«-ok-jwn- 
gamav, however, being the more vicious. They are responsible for many fevers 
and delirium. The daknn is stuck on a pole high up in the air. 

Bx-Av-Ula .—A stout person with both hands up to his heed and with a 
truncated legless body. Used for very severe headache [Uto, head). It is hung 
upside down in a tree near the house. 

Hu-Au-Mttirivg .—A winged person with hands up at the sides of his head. 
This air spirit causes fever. The image is hung up cm the branch of a 
tree. 

Jhi-Av-IXlino Zangit — A large winged person who below the waist ends in 
three spikes ; one hand i» on his chest and the other on his stomach. This spirit 
is the Rajah of all the spirits of the air, who all obey him; he has no power of 
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pood to men He cauaos fever and clriniiun. Thi^f spirit ifl tied to the branch of 
a tree near the house* 

JZabong ZangiL— Tliie m ii 1> contflmiug two spirits The boat has at its 
sides a pair of wingg, and it ends in a dragon's head. The contained spirits are 
StMm Langit and ft* tj* L(nigii f hA of which bring about delirious favor, 'Hie 
riukiin is put out at the end of a long pole near the house* 

Gehp Sffpamnffm ,—A person with one hand across his chest and the other 
on the head. This spirit cat m& fever, with n soreness all over the body. II is 
fastened to a branch of a tree near the house* 

A'tram langit -—A winged, four-footed creature represented hiding the face 
with its tail Another specimen of this dakan is a winged person with tail only 
reaching ns far as the chest. lie wears u crown of horns, It is used for chrotuo 
coughj caused by prepare of the anri*'* tail on the idlest* It is placed in a bills 
receptacle high up in the air, near the house* 

Sian langit,—Tim is a fowl The fowl spirit causes asthma. They probably 
see a connection between the noise of fowls and that of asthmatic persons. The 
daktiii put on the end of ji long polo above the house* (Smu t fowl) 

AfotflM —A male and female hornblll Tliis spirit of the honibiil causey lwtl 
cuaigbs in children Tha cry of a horn bill reminds oner much of a hnmli cough! 
The dakaiiB am each placed on a split stick above the roof of the house. (JfatW* 
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n certain kind of hornfaiil) 

Ptfiamil; Btimtuf .—A winged animal with large curved beak and two pairs of 

legBp the anterior pair coming up towards the 
Ijeak, and protruding outstretched hands as if 
lapping up a liquid, This spirit drinks the 
blood of childbirth. Me may or may not cause 
special fdeknesa to the woman. The dakan Is 
hung below the house of a woman in con¬ 
finement. There is no sprinkling of water in this case. 1 

Ttijah Lanffit—A winged person with one liand up to the head and the other 
across the abdomen. He causes fever, great weakness and perspiration The 
image is hung in n tree near the tiouae. 

Jfabang Langii* —Bob&ng is a large stag-beetle which attacks the coconut 
pilot Tlie ikk&n is a crude repmentafc ion of aufih a winged animal; his tail ends 
in a fan and the head has an amitment resembling that of the beetle. The spirit 
of this beetle causes ear-ache. The image is impair I on a sharpen ei I twig of a 
tree near the house. 


Bun —A hollow cUif^id containing two figures of spirits, palifi# langit. 
The surface of ibu image is much spiked. The spirits inside art- brother and sister* 
This causes very bcid headache when the head feeh as if splitting* Perhaps the 
forcible splitting of the durian fruit when ripe suggested ibis dak an. It m finally 
hung up on a growing tree near the hui^e. 


1 Of. not* on “ Punlianak bull and on ** P*MAgg*ki] in SW 1 * Malay J/bjiV, |j. 3*7. 
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Jungle Spirits (Gun (Mass,) 

I*tt-Att-F$ng&mau .—There are two kind* of this:— 

(n) A person wearing asiiu list. his hands over hh chest. The spirit 
dwells near the Rea in Mahonaoiedan gmveyartla He meets people 
out walking, and causes them to liav© a lit. The image finds his 
resting place on the ground of the graveyard. 

(i) A person sitting down with liamls folded sip over his chest* This 
spirit dwells inland in the graves of ** heathen " Milano. He causes 
children to have convulsions. The diik&Ji is placed on the ground in 
a Milano graveyard. 

—W 0 have two kinds of this:— 

(ft) A person with curiously peaked head-dress, with one haiu] on his 
forehead, and the other on his chest The spirit hits children on the 
bead and thus causes convulsions. It is supposed to feed on the 
roots of t he Kaliuut tree. at the haee of which the dakaa is finally 
deposited. 

(i) A person wearing a sun hat, Ids ilands meeting over the cheat. This 
spirit causes swelling of the leg. The dakan h deposited at the foot 
of any huge tree. 

Ibhi$ Btdo (Bah, widow).—A widowed lady with a long 
mourning doth hanging from her head behind* She holds one hand 
on the tip of the heart. Tills spirit causes a numbness and great 
weakness throughout the 1 jody. Presumably the pain of mourning 
and the subsequent physical exhaustion after the death of a 
husband m m very general, that it h supposed to be duo to this 
special spirit, which may also cause physical weakness on occasions 
other than a bereavement This dak on is placed on the ground in 
the jungle. 

Bohip Attain .— A long-haired old man with his left hand to hie 
Lumber region, it is used for lumbago. This spirit frequents the 
neighbourhood of the Assam pays trees (Zalacca confirkt) in the 
swamps, and lie eats the fruits of this palin. Sometimes on© meeia 
it in the jungle, and then one should threw a dead stick at it. The 

t « . . i-i i * »am HALO. 

uttkiiu hi put out into the jungle on the ground, 

JhhtQ Barat .—A woman wearing a sun hat* her long luur sticking out behind. 
When she meets a mortal being, her hair pricks one's skin and the sufferer hm a 
feeling of pins and needles all over, with internal fever. It is eventually deposited 
m the jungle 

Put am —A person with a long, peaked head gear, anil with a dart a tuck in one 
eye. When this spirit blows his dart in the eye o( a human being, the result is 
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ophthalmia, or other eye disease. The spirit inhabits Moslem graveyards* where the 
dakaii is eventually deposited after the dart has been extracted* 

FMl&ny Tvtjo n — A person armed with a ywminj (sword) and shield* awl in the 
sitt of throwing ii sjiear. When this spirit throws his spear the result is sharp 
pains in the chest j r if it catches she heart, the sufferer will ancon ink The d&k&n 
is put on the ground in the jungle, 

Brlfihxfvpm 2V—A person with a Wi>w-pipe and bamboo case containing iburtic 
fu the specimen belonging la the Sarawak Muaeimi, the iktkari b without it* 
blowpipe, us the maker of the image was afraid that the weapon would have l>een 
misused,. Ttus person is ornamented with a taut] necklet and a pair ot arm lets 
hi], oh as the less civilized of Sutawak natives now- wear. This spirit, by blowing his 
darts, causes stiarp pains in the thorax, or in any other region of the body at which 
he may choose to aim. The dakan is often ttaed after Ihtony Tnt^tn lifts been tried 
wit limit fitioCess, It, is eventually planed In the jungle. 



S&aA Him {Gftv § jungle).—Them are tw o dakaiis of this name 

Of) A person wearing it mu hat. Ins hands over Mb chest He causes 
nhurp |Jains in the chest and giddiness. ‘The dukun is placed at 
the foot of any jungle lroe T 

(A) A person with one hand on the abdomen and the other to his head. 
This spirit causes sharp pains in the abdomen. The image is buried 
up to the waist in the middle of a path in tin? jungle, 

IhUti f?wj] T —A person with an elongated spiky head-dress. This jungle spirit 
Etc* in the ground, anti when he hears anyone coming, raises his spiky head out or 
the ground so that the man treads on it Such Is the explanation of a curious 
swelling of the feet follow ed by fiorea, attendant on a life m the jungle; The Image 
is buried in She jungle 

Bf*tw TamL—Ttw is a person whose body ends in a broad, sharpened tail. 
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He cames exactly the *ame sort, of swelling nx Thdn Uvn. The dakou ia set down 
or the ground in the jungle. 

Qtihtp Gun^—A person wowing a aim hat p hi& hand up 10 iiis throat. 

He causes coughs. The image is plowed at the foot of a large tree, 

Jahmi Qhtl *—A person wi th a bifid head-dr esR, his bunk crossed 
over the sheet This spirit causes ophthalmia, The image is pat at 
the foot of a small tree in the jangle* 

i*rViw Gnu,—A small person wearing a Him hut, Ins bauds together 
over the atomauh, This spirit causes the foot* to swell and Itch, The 
Image is huried in the jungle. 

IhihiLK RnHfi Ikjrrnnfi ,—This spirit lives far away in the deepest 
recesses of the jungle and is Jbjah. of all the jungle spirits* whence he 
issuns lib orders to the other jungle spirit. lie has some power for good and 
can grant long life, riches and children, though he b not ao powerful as To VEHff* 

He causes very Imv fever. The image finds iu resting place at ih+* foot of a fig 

tree in the jungle. 

Bafon# Fddwnp .—A man armed with mmpUm held up to ids head, and with 
ptnmy by his side; l^itlo him trots lain dog. This jungle spirit b made like a 
K ay an, seeing that the warlike Ksynn* four or Jive gene rations ago, were wont to 

swoop down from the interior upon the villages A the ntisuepeeling Milano. 

Thb spirit b fmppooed Uicutue down from far up river, Hosting in a de&an or dyeing 
tmuglr With his sumpUan (blow-pipe) this spirit blown darts ut unsuspecting 
mortals, causing filmrp pnm in the regions of Lhe lower rib* The itonga b put in 
the jungle either at the Foot of a large tremor at the source of a jungle stream 
in the water, 

Ohmkie Worth and their Meanings. 

Tlit- words used a& names for these ikkons are mostly of unknown meaning. 
So ERG few are known cbe where, r.g. t Fatimwk (see note on Jfyfutnnt hiii); huau t 
which to well known to Land l.'iaynks as the ghost of n person killed in war; 
ia*u/ r alao a Lund Dayalc deity* their divine instructor, the won! gmg being an old 
word used of the greater Hindu deities; and jins, the genii of the "Arabian 
Nights ,F > put uni may, perl laps, be the sumo as the pai&ttg of pagan Malaya. 1 

At Mata and Oja the Milano mrim for the pith images b itflun i; at Mukah 
Mwm mean* an enemy in the jungle. Fn our description of the ikkan To fang 
we mention the names of the living pillum separating the spirits; those names* 
belonging aa they do to the obsolete €i spirit 11 language, are almost all unknown to 
the average Milano. Such a to Irflfbang, meaning n butterfly; ta/in. the carpenter- 
k*e; ItfVfr ai w the small phosphorescent centipede ; lilfmtio, tin* biting field-cricket; 
Wflfeip a night-Hying beetle ; zttftpunm, a small hairy' caterpillar; htt\huuca ? a large 
grasshopper; and Mtilagnntj, the long-bmkcd fish known to Malaya H4 Hun jul<m$ 

i Stmt’ii Jfakry J/dtnV, p. 328, 
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(Ilaittrh&Mpkm). The other living pillarn of the same dak an bare uamea of mortem 
qse a xi& r ltdi££titf r the coconut-beetle (a large Dyimstid); $iot 4 a large white l>eeik 
larva (of Orgdu rhini&2ro&)\ firk, a jumping beetle (an Elatcr) ■ and tudo, a 
caterpillar with poisonous bail's. In the case of the rtnhun names to which we eats 
assign no meaning, it may well be that many of them ure old Milano words nf 
some such simple significance as tlin^c just inejitifttied, though some may be t 1 u> 
names of the reverenced deities of other peoples with whom they have come in 
contact (r.y., their Jin). 

At the end of this paper we give some verses of the obsolete language as used 
by the medicine doctors in the incantation of u Bayoli ceremony. Til idl probability 
i his u language of the spirits Jr is but the language of the common people os spoken 
by them a few genera t cons ago; in recent Limes Malay has a -me into general use, 
especially where the M3$mo litive adopted trtaniiinu Even the names of the 
dukana haw now, in many cases, a Malay rendering in common use. For 
instance 

Puitfwjutk hnd is the Malay form anti P&tianak rfiif is Milano. 

tn hawj . Ntifjtt bmlimg „ „ 

Ihkvj dxrai » * .. „ Ikhigdtkifft „ 

In these and several oil tel coses the first form is ordinarily employed by 
Milano, 

Burial Cii&tQMK 

Coffins of Milano are mode to represent either a crocodile or a dragon, the 
cavity being eat in the body yI the figure atid closed by u lid above. Within the 
coffin is placed the corpse, specially draped for burial ami on the lid is an 
anthropomorphic image of plaited nipah leaf , which is covered over w it h u red doth* 
red being their mourning colour. A dmilar teal image is btkeu home and kept by 
the nuarat relative. The coffin is doped Uni in the family dead-house or bakiU t 
where it resi* on two treaties of biliau wood From a hole in the bottom of the 
coffin a bamboo tube leads ho wn wards into the ground and serves to carry away 
putrefied matted; the lid is sealed down. When nothing remains but the dried 
skeleton, it was, in former times, customary to remove these bones to a mortuary 
called a j$ru firi. This is a cylindrical wooden etrncture, vertically uitouged, 
reaching above ground to a height of about IS feet, and having a width of ul*mt 
a yard. Ikdow, it teats in a deep hole* and in placing the jmaui in its position it 
was customary to have a slave at the bottom of the hole ; the huge structure was, 
during the ceremony, dropped on the person of the helpless slave. Sometimes 
another slave would be bound u> the top of the jerutui , where lie would starve to 
death. At the top of the mortuary a large jar La supported between four prongs 
sticking upwards from four camera of the jtrunri, and this jar receives the newly- 
arrived ruuuumiL Lower down the structure a large aperture in the side leads Into 
the cavity of the mortuary; into thh cavity the skeletons of the jar nre placed 
when there is do further room for recent arrivals. The woodwork is elaborately 
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CteKtid with pbjilomorphiu designs. Only very few of these fimvci are now in 
existence* and it is almost certain that no more will be made. Some? line specimens 
of thin odd-looking grave are flttJI to be 4reii amopgat the Long Kipnt nf the 
Bn ram liiver, 

Tfce Wmt mentioned previously h n wit-roamed house built according to no 
stereotyped designs, and there is much variety of taste shown in those of 
u graveyard. They appear to vie with each other in producing a building of 
greater lieauty and endurance, so much so that it is often bah I of them that iln 
tenures of the dead me usually better than those of the living. Often the wood 
is of hi/urn, the toughest and most enduring of Bornean woods, and this is 
elaborately carved nt the side* mid on the ridge of the roof, the aide designs 
being apparently phjflomorphs and those of the ridge being largely made up of 
dragons in various attitudes. The ante and finis It of the IxihU varies according to 
the wealth of the family who built it. From the roof and skfoeof the house project 
a number of flags and opened umbrellas which give mi air of gaiety to a place of 
otherwise sombre features* The graveyards may contain a great number of 
such ioM 

Coffins an? temporarily buried, but this only occurs sometimes when there is 
no bahu (family dead-how), and burial should not take pkoc until the nftQfiff 
{cock-fighting) cuid feast have been held. In such e^isc the collin is buried from 
one to ten days after death, according to means: it is the custom that as long as 
there Ls an nn buried corpse in the house, food and drink must 1 offend tn idl who 
enter, which, of course, entails coneidemblti expense. Having buried the coffin, 
the relations put up n bakut us soou as possible, and when it is finished the 
Coffin is dug up and placed in ib If they already have a family lakut, the coffin 
is put straight into it. Those who can afford it always have a ^itoi^(or cock-fight) 
far tlio benefit of the dead man's soul. This may eon Lin ue ^vcraJ days, and 
absolutely open house is. kc[>t all the time* As much as $S00 was spent over this 
on one occasion lately, but from $200 to $500 is more usual, nowadays. 

All the cooks killed and things lid at tins mbawj are ftiipjjoaed to become the 
property of the dead man * spirit. 

When u man dies. Ins soul cornea out of his body and is mat by Jqmnff- 
Jrpti try conducts the goal to the entrance of Hades, where Bale Ad at. chief of the 
realm of the dead, receives it ami allots it a place. After she & thong ji journey k 
made to the burial ground, the coffin opened, and some one knocks loudly cm the Ini 
with a piece of wood Then another person* who is conversant with the undent 
language, sita before the opened vullin ami* talking in that tongue, asks Bah Adat 
to allow the dead man** spirit to revisit the resting place of his body, and the soul 
accordingly makes the journey back from the country of the dead Then it fe told 
whut lias been done during the wbony and anted to take possession of the things 
offered for its prosperity in the next world. The soul then goes kick to the realm 
of shades, w hore it Iienceforward is enabled to enjoy all the property presented to 
it by i|s relations on earth. The coffin is thru shut and returned to its place or 
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buried, and thie raremony. the las* duty of the living towards the dead, is finiflhrtl 
The Muk di Mi him, although now great gamblers—having caught the vice from 
Chinese and Brunei people — -do not bet on the result of these cock-rights When w 
cock is killed, it is handed over to the women to 1*0 cooked and forms part of the 
feast 


I)Lit ih$du?ti of this and Oogtt&tc Form# of Spitii JFei m xhip* 

II is somewhat re murk able that the tlakau custom of Spirit ffl orship is a very 
isolate*! one in Borneo, ft is, in fact, confined to the Milano : ut the same time it 
m quite a usual thing for other natives of this island to make images to represent 
spirits, hut thoM3 lire rather of the nature of tutelary i.lcittew and remain about the 
house or village for an indefinite period. Am! again, in fcafltes of general epidemics 
or of serious sickness of some itiipirtant person, it is a gene ml custom of other faces 
105 well as f >F Mok)^ to construct mi mil or large spirit IjoahR, known fus 
which are floated down the river . 1 According to Mr. Baden Klcsa h u s i milar custom 
is in vogue m the cosat villages of Singufttra, Johcre, and East Sumatra, ami in the 
islands of the Hi" Llnga Arctdpekgo: here, when a man falls ill he mukei either u 
h uman iymgc or a house, or a small ship, into which the spirit of siokneaa intern 
the relief id the sufferer; the former two would be taken to the jungle am) 
hung on trees. mid the boat, would 1 je sent off to the sea. Such h the custom 
of people who are real Malays. In many parts of the Malay Archipelago images 
of similar appearances are common, hut they arc usually more permanent and are 
not used in the sonic way as the Milano dakana A collection o! image# acquired 
by Mr. C. Bodeu KEom from Nias, West Soidatni, had a fairly general rcaeiiil dunce 
to oaf djikans, and in the case of a few individual images the likeness is very 
striking. We arc informed by Mr* Bolen Kloss that the Kiaa images are kept in 
the houses of the natives as household deities. 

Something very similar to the Milano custom is to Ims found a Iso amongst the 
Tube Batnkp living hr the interior of Sumatra to the south of the Tobo Lake, where 
in ease of disease they carve images out of the stem of a baiuina true, lu the 
southcni part of Bantam (island off Java) images are made of a kind of vermicelli 
made from rice paste, ami these images are deposited in the jungle to please the 
spirit 

As we have previously mentioned, the Milano are quite distinct from Malays, 
ttelongiug to e he group of trills known as Kalimantan, which, we opine* is doeely 
related to the wilder tribes of Sumatra nud other islands of tho Artfripidogo. But 
vrt have seen that their religious customs are shared to some extent by Malays 
u£ w ell as by the more closely related tribe* K and we are inclined to think, therefore 
that the spirit worship just described i& but a much exaggerated product of a simple 
religion which in essential principles woe common to pre-lsluiuie Malays and to the 
above mentioned peoples (Indonesians); and that it is carried to the greatest extreme 

1 S** aha Status Jfefay M&jk. 
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By the Milano of Sarawak. We suspect that the images made in theso islands 
have a unity of origin, in spite of the fact that they arc used quite differently in the 
various localities. When thy ancestors of these people learned the nation of image 
junking we do not know* but it seems probable that Lite cucumii i« one of 
ooriffidemhle annuity, and of internal origin, seeing tint the Indonesians of 
piiicticcilly all the far-off isles practise some such form of spirit worship. 

The materials for moat of the facta lueniiened in our an-mint of dsikmis whs 
> upplteil hy an aged Bayoh man of Mtikak Many of his statements and names 
have Ijoch satisfactorily checked by information supplied from u perfectly 
iadepejiilem source in Kuching. ignite possibly * however, one or twn of the leaser 
dakanfi are special pet inventions of M& own, and we imighiB that most Beyoft mm 
im ' nsinNully strike out a little way in a new dm^timi. In coimluHian we verumv 
to predict the gradual extraction of these interesting customs at no very van* »te 
date; Momism and Christianity ore gradually displacing paganism, and at the 
satin? time, by contact with European* and dvEhiatJon, t he Milano im pmhup 
becoming less eredulom 


Iwantatum Chavt hi thr Jjan^no^ ttutd faj Ihttjoh Pevplr. 

Collected hy the help of Father B. Mulder from a well-known Bay oh 

man of Mukuli. 


1 Pudo pamau deuu 

Pudo liki dua idsi 

Podci din Am hi Biwa 

MelukuL iiH'uiui hinigu. 

S Podo rangu panwin morn 

Togo ringoi t£pu 

Tcgitsan t ’jihi data 

Bftialwm uim lipu 

Foda paman bawoi maru lipu. 

10 Jtingei iMjbai II pa 
KUei keua rawai 
Pado jiainan dSmi 
Mam pisti ktfnu lipiL 
Lipu pi&ei knua rawa 
In Fade paiiuiu baiii 

Julnh kliman ban \mm 3mto ladai 
Pado miwlk mini 
Chelaka mam Burnt, 

Deggan pallet bfi: atai 
'id Jikaku a£u* jagi ndai 
RvkLru puhuji mini 

Pft do k iiuut n day a 


Fado liiei dua ida 
Me pit ringed miwik inara 
2a Fa do human d&wai 

Path* day a punnm jmig&i 
MopU mnra miwik miai 
Chdnka deggfln atai 
Pudb kunifln km autui 
30 Mi w i k i a am i hv j>i t s£ 1 n i 
Che tutu deggan atai 
Rjlriingkiili jaji silong adai 
Mara lipu riugel nuisu 
Lato talek lingu* 

35 Talek buiiiei hnimui ban Imra 
MeaaVh ini clan gegu 
Gega kawai hujo pihi 
Miwik runga mv pit mum 
Biffing kali lumara lipti 
40 iliggi 1 * * * S * * * * 10 jaji bPhti b$U 
Luto talek buUi 
Talek linga bulni auwai 
Menu ah mi dan nimi 
Gugu tabor arau pakui 
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45 Scuo gcgu piihun knwoi 
Miwik t3pa lugok sawai 
Tfgnsan to jangai 
BarftugkaU seta tugan alai 
Pcub pawang dens 
50 Pawang liko kiinum Iwi 1»ra 
Gnada Iclo se retutia 
Mrungkali puro lipa rawxi 
Bejaji Islba kira 
Lato talek liny a 
55 Medeli saiua diwa 

Philo infpit miwik mam 
Baningkali uro jaji lipa 
I-Wjsji la-ha kira 
Mara pisei kera lipft 
GO Pkyu» (berayun) piro pawn 


TO mugi msiugo i£ja 
To luugi mimun buuga 
05 Meuutlua bouga toda 
Into talek hetigo 
Talek lilei k iimn ii but bate 
Mrayai kflWTii tiR-nyut bajo 
Miwik irmra, mopit rungo 
70 Luto talek linga 

Talek kimutii baw bora 
Lato beugo late human ha w ni mebo 
Miwik ttmra mEpit ningo 
Tinian kira yadin uro 
75 Bekini kawai pure 

Mupst mura miwik rungo 
Mura peril uabor L5 
B* tniggT «5tn jaji urn 
70 Mara at deggsn liko. 


1km tali piiaait rega* 

Kedong bet tada 

(Note. —In the above, Final n represents the sound of ag in the English " day.' 


" Imy,” etc.) 

Tlte Bayoli rails on the spirits (the names 11 J in " and “Arabi Dt«s” seem 
to be borrowed and incorporate!! into the old verses, but Mfhtkvt jueran bttvga, or 
■■ noble," a female spirit, does not sound so familiar) ns if they were far away up 
liver, to “ come in bonis floating (juiekly ” (pada paman data) and take away the 
sickness, remove the evil, etc., saving that if the spirits wish to do so it b certain 
that they can. Id fact, Lite whole incantation is a eucoessioa of appeals of this 
sort to the spirits, who come gradually nearer and nearer until the chant addresser; 
ihem ;lh if they were just mitshle the house, ami finally a* though present in the 
rooui- 


Note. 

Even it» tins old language or tHabau tlano there is a good sprinkling of 
Malay words, often pronounced wrongly because a Milano either cannot or will 
not give them lire proper sound in speaking. 

i.f„ bato, in line 18 is the Malay kdu 
„ „ 37 „ „ „ bajft 

atui „ „ 1 # „ * „ hati 

iim n*» « 34 „ „ * idktga. 

These have beun written in tho Milano style for the sake u£ rhyme, ns they 
sometimes end a line in the chant, hut u few other words have been written as 
pronounced by Malaya. Thus chtlaha, if written ns pronounced by Milano, should 
have appeared -shtka. Au ordinary Milano cannot pronounce the ^ound eh, 

Tho word yudiit in line 74 has been written ns the Milano pronounce it, in 
order to show bow an adopted won! is so me times distorted. It is the Malay jiarfi. 
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HINDU BETROTHAL OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB. 

Hr IL A. Rose. Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

Shapstkc Ideas ox Ebtbotilal. 

A HtXPP friend 1 lias furnished me with the following Account of orthodox Shafitrie 
ideas on the subject of betrothal, and I prefix It to my notes on " Hindu Betrothal 
Observances in the Punjab/’ as it contains many punts of interest. 

The relatives who can give a binding promise of 1>etrothnJ ate t—the father, 
paternal grandfather, brother, a sakulyd* and lastly tire mother. But if any one 
of the&a disregard the prikrati or kiii&ckttr (family custom) lie loses his or her 
privilege ami it devolves on tlie next in older. E.t/., tf the father is inclined to sell 
his daughter, tire right to lie truth devolves on the grandfather, and su on. 

Betrothal lieiug governed by various considerations, it is no hardship on ft 
boy or girl to Ijotroth them in infancy. The guardian of the girl should not only 
see the buy’s body, but have regard to his conduct, family means, education and 
repute. He should choose one whose age is double that of the girl, but not treble 
her age or more, The boy should ho sound in liody and in mind, and his family 
should be free from hereditary disease. He should not live too far away, be 
constantly engaged in war, or ail ascetic, and, apart from these general considera¬ 
tions, ho should have the following particularised qualifications:— 

Broad or deep should be hie chest, face and forehead, his navel, voice 
and taiga (inherent jKiwer). 

Short his throat, back, male organ and legs. 

Fine (»h&4un&) His hair, nails, teeth. Hash anti the joints of his fingers. 

Long the distances Ijetwccn his eyebrows and his breasts, his arms, his 
nostrils and his chin. 

Red should be hi* pulnle ami longue, the -wles of his feet and the pal tits 
of hie bauds, and both the comers of each eye. 

Countless other points of palnuHtiy have also to lie considered. Thus, n boy 
with no lines, or too many, in hie hand will t* poor and short-lived. Lastly, 
horoscopes Unvu to l« consul ted, and it is important that neither party should 
have lieeu born in the iwwjat rdt, m horn* of Mars, because, if to, hi* or her 
mate is doomed to an early death. 

On the other hand the girl should be aipinda, It.., not related to tho boy 
witliiu the following degrees, thus:— 

She should net be of the same gotra as the boy. (The gc4 of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided) 

1 Pandit £kib H/nm DA*, a Brahman uf due GanghAr Action iIpil.Il^i gotta) of niiujild 
status, wtiuH f amil y tta* originally Mittal in tho .Thong District. 

* Th* Sahityd ; i.*, one of the »me kui or family, 
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She should lie a virgin, beautiful. young and free from disease &be rdrtndJ 
alao huve a brother, for o^rwifti* Jiccprdittg to the marriage contract* her Erst-torn 
sun would hto he given to her father, in order that he might become Ids 
uniU-niul grandfather^ heir. Various other qnflliftcatioua axe pre&'ritori; health# 
good repute* a * wan-like gait, tine teeth ami hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled 
feel without prominent joints Her lingers and toca should to separated, and Llio 
p:dm of her hand shaped like u lotus for lack. Her atopc should to (rib-like, and 
on the soles of hs s r feet there filiould he the marks of n goad and barlev^cern?. 
Her knees should be round, her legs free from hair, Isor forehead brood and 
prominent, the navel deop, with three deep wrinkles in the nbdumeUj the nipples 
round and haxd h the throat like n lionV t the lips oh red as a Irinfai fruit, the voice 
soft like a cuckoo's, Um uoBtrik evenly matched, and the eye Hkt si lotm Lastly, 
her little Um*s should not touch the ground lest dm lieftotne a widow; the second 
toe ehould not project beyond tho big toe h^t her character 1 m? lost# and her legs 
should noL be long and thin* for that, too, is an omen of widowhood. Itoir on the leg$ 
presages tubfortutie, ami a pwjsuwut abdomen lasLiiig sickness and sterilltj. tier 
eves should not Ik? a reddish brown, nor like tbnst <J a cat, lor the latter duiioto 
easy virtue. Hair on the liipjsk^ will bring misfortune on her husband. Dry bail 
and everted lips show a quarretoeute tamper, and m on, 

Sliaatric! law classifies woman into Four troupe; Fadmani, Chttami, S a nkhan i, 
and Hastnl 

When all these points have tocu investigated and the betrothal decided on# 
mi auspicious day is fixed for its celebration, which should not take place iu the 
month of Foh> Kntik or Chet, when Yumis and Jupiter are «n Lise wane, during 
the s/trdMm annual or general, dvittt (intercalated mouthy or the anntrA, when 
Venuu and Jupiter arc in the $aine r*h t, ami so on, Sunday?, Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days are also to to avoided. 

Betrothal waft generally observed during the folio wing nakshdrm (aaterisros); 


Vtrkn and Pariiftrj-s 


PhalganL 

KhAflrn 

Bh*darpad4jL 


Also in Kotini. Kritkip, Mrig*h®f, Mnghhan, Huat, SwAtl, Utradh&n, Kntfin *>d 
lieoti. 

On rhe day appointed for the rile the boy's party go to the girl’s house and 
Ixith {Hirlics nits there Mated, while Brabmam recite the manffha-c/iamx or 
lietiediclory pmyois, nml Slirl Ganrahji is worshipped in ft brass dish (fftdJ); rice is 
thrown on Gaoeahjt and the hoy’s party, and sometimes red-coloured water JR also 
sprinkled over them. The girl’a guardian then announces that the girl, daughter 
of so-and-so, is betrothed to the son of so-and-so, Tliis is called the «vJ kMn, 
i.#.," the Mn or gift by word of mouth,” and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract- It is now irrevocable, and there is a very strong feeling against 
breaking it. 
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Wheu ohm the promise has passed the lips of the girl’s father, it. can only I* 
withdrawn for grove causes. A Sanskrit adage says i—Sakrit pmtliyM ketnyd, 
"u girl in given hut omw." Formerly, in respectable families, a betrothed girl 
w 1 1 ■ tinned bail <lied eouM not be married, and if such a marriage occurred it 
brought social discredit on the family. A Mirotm Kliairi family in Multan is still 
looked down upon because it once contracted a ibiimnge of tills kind. 

Tlieu ajmuQ, or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are given to the 
boy by the girl's brother or Brahman. The girl's Brahman applies tile tilak to the 
boy and his kinsmen. The boy's parents mid kinsmen make gifts to Brahmans 
and distribute money among them, an observance called X&miu (lit. muuo). 

J he t toy is nest taken to Ids father's house when a morsel of bread, but tor, 
sugar and khichrV in given him. This rite is called Oitihin dm& {or gift of a 
morsel of bread). The frmalea also distribute khichri lo the brotherhood, who, in 
return, give them presents. Till far into Lite night, songs are sung by the women. 

Betrothal thus effected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one of the 
parties to It dies, the "(her is counted impure for three days. 

In some families yur and a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, acme sup&rt 
(tatel-nut), rice and fruit are thrown into the laps of the boy's party at the 
betrothal. 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Shftstraa. and one who 
takes it goes to hell 

A proverb says :— 

Kttnjitr it Qami 
Chut ndl cAttf icatttL 

meaning that low-caste men are divided into (i) Kan fan. who prostitute their 
girlsj (ii) Butchers, who kill them; and (fit) those who exchange their persons. 

Hindu Observances. 

Amongst the Hindus betrothal is a contract, and is, aa a rule, an indispensable 
preliminary to the marriage of a girl, though a woman once married cannot 
again be betrothed according to the ceremonies of a Erst betrothal.* 

Betrothals aro of three kinds:— 

(I) or pun, In which the girl is given bv her parents an a quasi -religious 

offering to her future husband. 

(ii) i nrlltt. satin,* (exchange) itt which two or more families exchange 
bridea 

(iti) tokfe, or ttd-ktUn rti paeMr t in parts of the .South-west Fitnjab, in which 
a bride-price is more or less openly paid/ 1 

1 Thin Li the cwtow in ihe JTumg District, 

1 Punjab Customary Aair, ii, p. 11I, 

* /Mom rfj jatMr in part* of the South-west Punjab, 

4 (Forte dt parhdr in part* of the south-west. 

' Socli s betrothal (or the price paid for it) is said to he called tfambah in LudhiAna, 
ttimthal j» confined to the higher castes, and instance* rarely occur among them of th e 
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T. The dhrtrrn or ritnnj form of betroth*] h a religious rite In it tho 
initiative is almost invariably taken by the girl's parents. 1 

Thus in Curgnon her father sends his family barber and priest to search for u 
suitable Imy. When they have fraud one they return, and, if horoscopes are kept, 
compare those of the pair to see if they are in accord. If the girl s father 
npprcvcs of the match he sends the two delep^itos again to the Iwy's house with the 
signs of betrothal called ffM or silcka,* If the hoy's father approves of the match,* 
bo calls bis kindred together and in their presence the delegates* place the tokens 
in the lotyV lap, and some sweets into his mouth, simultaneously proclaiming the 
girl's name. The girl's barber or priest also makes a mark (jf!Ad) on the boy's 
furelicad with his thumb. 1 During the ceremony the boy is seated on a wooden 
plank {rftowH or pat rf) slightly raised off the ground, on which, after it has been 
swept and smeared with cow-dong, a square (c/ioui') lias ln'eu traced with 
ilowr, 

The signs of l>etmthal vary, but in the SouUt-east Punjab there is almost 
always a rupee, often a coconut and sometimes clothes. 

KUa where in the provinces the coconut int replaced by dates, usually five in 
uitmlwr, but often two or seven ; thus in Gurtiaspnr the girl’s father sends seveu 
nuts (fifencrf-fru), one or more rtijuses and sonic clothes as a ituigu* or conveutional 
girt to the hoy. These aw made over to him by the Fdffi (a priest, a Iwrber, or a 
Liirdl at his parents' house in the presence of his kinsmen, and in return ho sends 
the girl a sAiryim of ornaments and clothes.® 

In the Western Punjab tho rite ia quite as distinctively religions. Thus in 
MuznlTargarii, although the hoy’s father and kinsmen take the initiative and no 

initiative bapig taken by the boys people. Iud»d, llw uutuiee* noted are all from tha 
Wnurn Punjab, when 1 the Hindu elnmem hold* a mibordiimto place under the Molmmundan 
tribes. Thus in ShAbpor, among moot of lilt K bat Ha and Arortm, tlm boy's father takes the 
first- atop, but among tho Klioltharain, or npjMir c!ah£, KTtatrla, tha girl’* father docs so 
(jtv, PJL aa-231. In Mna*flfcrg*f h wid Hera GhfiH KUo, on tha Indus, the hoys father 
always appears to take the initiative (xs, pp> 14—15; xvi, pp. 2-3), bat this is not the case 
in Peshawar (xvii, p. 38). 

* In Hindi a betrothal is 1*1 led in Ihinjabi mantftifJ or friunjiKl, from ntnsynd 

“to hog in murrutge. H Kuimll w a term widely n«d, napecLslIf in the Punjab, la 
Mmuiffiirgarh {South-went Punjab) pathAr is the trrtn used by Hindus, Hapr/i is else used 
in the Eastern Punjab for betrothal, but it Jitcrahy iwuu the present (of seven dried dates 
el*:.) sent by the girl 1 * father to the prosjjective bridegroom. 

* Also culled ropm (in Sina). Hie use nf the term ffid (f itM iu Punjabi) in lh» scum i* 

imueusl amt apparently ecnfinrd to the South-oastem Punjab, Thu* in HAhkI the girl* 
father sends a barber with a rape to the boy's be use, end tlus barber give* thi* rupee (which 
Is called tSM) to the boy. In Jhiilutu rtid is mied on pquivalr.ist to tHnt. 

* So public inquiry' i« made almut the girl, but the women find out aiming tUenuHslvi-.-. 

1 tailed iny/f, a# tatilled to >«y or Hi, i.t, dues hi tlm South-east Punjab, but a 

n. iiiimi tier term is J'iyl, one entitled to Wj, dues, 

* This mark Is more correctly and usually nailed it (ah. It is usually mode on tho boy** 
forehead by the girl'* brahman with tunnenc and non, tJccaaionally her barber affixes it. 
tn .Thr hm it is affixed during tho reception of the ihopttv. 

* P.V.Ly kit, p, 3. 
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empty-handed to t he girl’s house, 1 they Are there met by her father or guard ion 
with his kinsmen and presented with ffur, fruits or clothes. and the Brahman. if 
present, performs the wondiip of Gan call and recites the gotrmhdr. The gut and 
fruits are taken to the boy’s house and there distributed. 1 

This rite is held on an auspicious da}’ and must he solemnised at the girl’s 
father's shop or pleasure-house, but not at the house where his women-kind 
live,* and after it the boy’s father is eat led pvtreta and the girl’s dAtta, the 
relationship called sarin or *fnr henceforth existing between them. Tins relation* 
ship prevents their visiting each other or even eating together, while the future 
son -in-law (jqiedtm) may not even speak to his futhcr-in-law (sn>hra). 

Thus Inst rot Iml in the South-west Punjab is a solemn rite and the tie it creates 
is irrevocable, so much so that it can only be annulled owing to impotence or 
incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought to be dying the tie 
between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the following rites—- 

In Muzalfoigarh, where the rite is called pdat pifdimn (jj. t giving water to 
drink), the boy Ls called to the girl's death-bed and made to stand by her pillow 
and drink name water. Tim girl also drinks, and then the l>oy says, " Thou art my 
sister.” Tliis, of Conroe, dissolves the betrothal, but it is understood that if the 
patient recover the tie will hold good- In the event of the boy’s not arriving till 
she is dead the girl’s Iwly is not burnt until he has looked ujjoii her face, or if 
the body has to be burnt bofore his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house, Every effort is however made to 
prevent the cotton being thus thrown into the house and a watch is kept over 
it. the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it will bring ruin upon the 
dwelling. After four days the blood-stained cotton cannot be thrown in and the 
house is safe. 

In tho adjacent State ol itah&walpur a von' similar ceremony called mat ft t- 
iagdvmn is performed to ranee! the betrothal. Titus, if the girl be at the point of 
death the boy goes to her and standi ng by her death-bed gives her some sweets, 
saying, Aon Jtdki, tnithdt ghin, " dear sister, taka this sweetmeat,” and she must 
reply tin Mtrdwd, ** brother, give it me." 

This cancels the tmtrothal, hut if the sick child recover anil the parents of the 
couple agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal ceremonies are again 
per fonued by the parties. 

The mutfm Ingrftcan must In done at the house of the sick child, but his or her 
patents do their utmost to prevent it as it brings calamity upon their family. If 

1 Tlmv say they l»ve «hiie to arrange for the pacAdr (betivtlial) of -o-and-ao cAantfAti'i 
(m,taUlo>) H)n. Tho reply is that the girl’s father will consider the proposal (wicAdr JwwJj 
owl it appear* to 1» etiquette for him to promise a reply in a week or a fortnight's time, when 
the boy'! people again approach him. 

* xx, p, IS, 

1 In Jhitiig there ia a Hurvivnl of thin rite, a girl being shown her betrothed'* bier, if the 
latter die before their wedding; or eho breaks a clod of earth at his door or behind his bier, 
and, having wiudied her clothes, returns home. 

Vol. xxxvm. 2 £ 
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they knowingly permit it nn other Kirur will contract au alliance with IhenL 
Conflcqueutlv guards are posted at the door of the flick chili Ys house to keep out 
the intruder who makes even' effort to get in. Both sides resort to violence, 
much so that sticks arc .sometimes used and serious nffmya ensue, Disguise s* 
even &omc times inserted to in order to ubuiin. access* to the flick child; for instance, 
the garb of ti sweeper, etc,, but if this too fail it is sufBdfent for the Iffltrotlied to 
a trike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child's house. This 
knocking the wall, which is termed vomn, must lie performed within four days 
from the sick c hild s death, after w hich it is of no avail If a child fails to (ferfom 
ihe timiftf‘ fof/titrntt or aiierau he or she cannot seuuto a second betrothal,, being 
regarded as ill-starred* but if the ceremony be duly performed he or she is 
conridftrcd purified, and e mi readily contract a second betrotlmL 1 

11. Betrothal hj exchange is further divisible into three or mote varieties, 
viax: (i) amho wmhaud or rimpla exchange; (2) trcU^nj or threefold barter 1 ; 
(in) tkobhanj or fourfold, and so on, in Miimffargnrli* In dl those the parti®* 
concerned meet at one place by appointment, and enter info the contract of giving 
the girls, one to the other, after which each gSri'a guardian give* pr or fruits to 
the guardian of the hoy to whom hte girl is betrothed Then Lha Brahman, if 
present, performs worship of Guoesh and recites the gotravtidr, I he ffit r or fniitH 
,ire taken home and distribute:! 

In Jhang exchange lietrethal is called tmo tfimn*', a term which in MoHaii is 
applied to direct, as opposed to himin taint or indirect exchange, In Ludiiifmu 
betrothal by exchange is called hfitfirh. 

In Ludhiana exchange marriage (batte M biydh) sometime takes the form 
called hddke hi Mpth in which a girl of, flay, eighteen years of age is exchanged for 
one of five* In such a case, a kind of disparity fine (idrfAd) hm to l*e paid to the 
parly giving the adult girl 

Among the Gaddis of Cliamba, marriage by exchange i& called 6ofrf h and the first 
ni the rites observed resembles those described l^olow in a dhnrma-punn tie troth aL 
But when all the boy*6 people go to complete tho alliance, a grindstone, pestle ami 
ail (mortar) with three or five lump of ffur t wpdrl, bih$n r fittd rofirt ora placed 
liefore t hem, and the pnroh it taking the mp&rt, etc., in the fold of bis garment jmta 
them in the metttar, receiving a fee of four annas from the boy's father before grinding 
them. He then mentions the naums of the betrothed pair, and pounds Up the 
spines. Than the s^pdri, etc., h put in a dish with the gmr broken into small 
pieces, and distributed among the guests, the k>ys father first taking a pifice. 
The older members of the bride's family do not take any, as that would bo contrary 
to etiquette. Then the boy's father puts one rupee four annas in the slisdi, and 
from this silver the girl's parentis have im ornament made for her. She also praaents 
Uoi^elf before the boy's father, ami ho gives her a rupee. The rest of the ceremony 

1 TIm .'JiaiA* tag&im* w *L-o obwnd in the village «f the MultOn District. 

1 1 el which Lhrw Itrirothals art arranged in ^onuniion Willi mtu buj utbur. 

1 M p. 15. 
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resembles that observed m a iharma-pum betrothal* but the coins put in the vessel 
rame gu t of tl ic bey'e fa theft pocket* T|m whale ri te b repeated i n t ho otl ler family's 
house, hut not necessarily on the same day. Tuesday, Friday or Saturday h an 
unlucky' day for these observances. 

IlL In betrothal by purchase the essential difference h that the initiative is 
taken by the Ijoy'fi people, who go to the girl's house and there make the bargain. 
Then the girls parents sand their Idpt* (nr mom usually one man, the nti{) to tlie 
hoy's house where the ordinary' rites are gone through/ 

In the Horth-gaittem (Himalayan) comer of the Punjab, the Initiative Sk 
usually taken by the boys people. After certain preliminary negutiiitiotis, they 
go to the girls house with their priest (jMiMhtt) to perform the rites. In a 
dhfTrma^tma betrothal the girls father gives the gmrphit some <f«M grass. with at 
least four copper coins* which ate to t*e handed over to the hoy + s father in token 
that lie accepts the alliance. All remain the night at the bride's houses and after 
a meal, her father gives eight copper coins to the beryls father. These lie puts in 
his dish as a perquisite fur the man who deans it/ 

In Knllflf among the higher castes* the pwrokit fixes a day' for the rite and is 
then sent with one or two men, with a present of dollies, ornaments. arid money to 
the bride's house. There he makes the girl worship Goucsh, and she is then 
dressed in the clothes* and *jur h distributed among the villager or neighbours* 
In return Uor parents fiend a sacred thread and a betel-nut lor Lbe bridegroom, in 
whose village also yur is distributed on the pfirrpAtft return. 

Among the Kancte* the local god fixes the auspicious day for the rite, and on 
that day, the boy's father or brother with two companions, takes the clothes 
and ornaments to the bride's house. She pute them on, and pur h then 
distributed without any worship of Ganesh The lower classes have the same 
rites, hut among thorn the boy also goes to hia fatber-m-Wu house at the 
betrothal. 

When the initiative is not taken by the girl's father* it w fairly safe to assume 
that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the contract was not jmn, 
Tims iu SisUkot, among the Chuhras. the boy^ father goes to the girls house with 
a fetnnlc kinsman, and is then feasted, giving her father two rupees. Next the 
visitors are given cm ordinary meal, and the girls father gets another rupee. 
After this a blanket m spread on the ground, ami the girls father in the 
presence of his kin, brings a Hat dish into which the hoy's father puts the 
Itetrolfuil money', which varies in amount but is cdway3 canflirfombta, sometimes 
amounting to fifty rupees/ 

1 P-C'Z*t r (LudbiAna), p. 43. Bat: ia MLizaHargarli Guiwh is not apparently woratdppod ia 
iaH* hetralhnhi, p. 16. 

1 Hie above are the cuFtatU* m vogue among thr Gfulilts of Chauiha, hut in the thunlh 
■ ulndi vlflUku n? flint iSTaU* t hi* can lorn m for the \my'» IjilW or brother to tight crijj|>er 
I'oma ,.r mtidi iw * rape* in the diih Imm which hr bw oatea Thin in called juM, and tile 
wljufh ddtm}. On dm fidbwing day the betrothal GcmtflWl \» made. 

1 iiv s G. 
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Briefly^ the essentials of a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
acceptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the religious rites* if any 
are observed, being of secondary importance, even indeed if these are necessary to 
the validity of the contract 

It may be said generally that n contract of l«tn> thirl ifl irrevocable* except 
for certain definite causey or in cases when it has become impossible of fulfilment. 
Even when iU literal fulfilment is imjioeajhle owing to the death of the boy, there 
is a widespread feeling that m implied contract subsists to marry the girl to 
another member of his family, Instances of Libs custom arc found in the Ciftjors. 
Horn and dais of Kaiitliaii. 1 the tribes of Siraa, 3 and iu ihe Shflhpur District, where 
the general feeling is that ihe girl is a valuable piece of property* and that betrothal 
h a contract to transfer her ownership to the boy's family, when she teaches 
a marriageable age, but the boy's death cancels the contract.* It would upjjear 
that the Castes or tribes which allow widow re-mairinge have a strong feeling that 
the betrothal duly effected gives the boy’a family a claim, on the girl's hand. so 
that, in the event of her original fiances death, she may t>e married to annther hoy 
of the family. In Jhelmu, on the other band, the contract is revocable unless 
the formality observed be the t wq s which is to all intents a mairia gk 4 

Thus the advantages of the contract are all on the hoy's side, in haring 
secured w valuable chattel, little i» thought of the girl's claim on Lhe boy, only 
very exceptional ciroumstunces would make the boy's family refuse to find another 
■natch for Iter in the event of \m death, if the girl die Lhe contract is void, 
her family having contracted to transfer a specific article, to wit it particular girl 
to the lioy s family, um] m lhai article no longer eri&te the bargain cannot be 
fit]filled, and her family Ima no claim to marry another of its girls to the 
boy. 

The causes which justify a rchisal to cany nut a contract of betrothal are 
mainly physical leprosy', impotence, hlindties*, or mortal disease in ci liter 
|wtrty). Immorality on the part of the girl in generally aliio & valid cause- As 
n rule immorality on the 1 ray’s part k not recegiiiscd m u can we lor refusal to carry 
out the contract, and speaking generally, the contract is considered much more 
binding on the girl's relatives than on those of the boy, so much so that among 
the data of Lahore this principle is pushed bo an extreme, and it Lb alleged that 
the boy can break off bis betrothal ut pleasure, whereas a girl cannot.* 

A lietrothal its also said to l>e revocable on other grounds, c.i/. p on the diRcovcry 
that the parties an? within the prohibited degrees of relationship/ or that they 
belong to different tribes , 7 and apostesy would also justify ite revocation.* 

At a rule, among Hindus, priority of betrothal gives Lhc girl a social, though 

1 1 P-O L, it, pp, 80-SH: flf ii (Oorpm)^ pp. 116-119. 

1 P P P. PP* . RQJ^ s pt, ra + 

* P.C.l^ wH, p. 4 i RCJ^ z, p, 4 

t P.C.L.y viii, p. 3 ; p. 4 

' *,}«. 4 ; *ii, )i, 4 j xi*. jt. B ; ii* f jn 18 j j,. ifl. 
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baldly a legal, claim to be married first, u., to be married I Mi fort 1 the (mice takes 
another wife The reason is that in n Hinchi household the first snamed wife 
occupies a mure or lesa privileged position , 1 

The Ages of ItorRGHH&u 

The age at which betrothal may Ijo effected is not tixe^l. And it varies among 
different tribes and in different localities, so that it is Impossible to generalize 
regarding it. Thus in Kaithal the Rajputs assert that betroth il cannot Labe place 
before the age of ten, and girls are certainly betrothed at a much later age among 
Rajputs than among other (and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defer 
a Rajput girls betrothal rill she h fifteen nr even twenty, 1 In Am balk, the 
liiijars of Rupar put the lowest age of betrothal at five weeks « many iriheH 
putting the maximum age at forty years,* but ills not usual below five. Similarly 
in Gtirdikpitr/ SifllkoV Shfdipnr, Jheluui, Deis Ghuri Khun, and Miuuifikrgafh 
there is no restriction as to age, but the actual anatoms differ greatly aoeordmg to 
circumstances. Thus there is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher 
castes to n somewhat, later age than is usual among the middle cartes: *.$.> in 
Lahore, Juts betroth from four to six ■ dui Rajputs from twelve to fourteen,* in 
Shfihfmr, Hindus betroth from eight to twelve, anti in Jbeliim, before ten, 1 
Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are l^trotbud at a very early age, 
much earlier than is custom jut among the Muhammadans, Imt boya are often nut 
betrothed til! puberty or later. The feeling that it is a disgrace to have a grown¬ 
up daughter unmarried h very strong among Hiitdm Thnm^iout the Punjab 
pre-zLutal betrothal is unusual F but not unknown. 

Souk Oj^eevahcjss 8ubseouent to Bethotuai* 

Those are purely social and of little importanoe, tn Haim the boy's father 
fiends sweats* etc., for the girl on fertivafe These she returns with some money. 
Liter riio boy -y faLher sends her onrnmeute—called tmbn* These, loo, rare returned 
with some cask, oil and duLhes added, only tliree or four on Jinan- trinkets l>aing 
retained, 

in ilultfln, Muzaffargarh, there is it similar custom called subhit t which cOUfliato 
in the exchanging pnm-nts of sweets ut festivals, Clothes and toys an?- also sent. 
These present^ loo, are wuuetiinra returned by the girl's people. This custom is 
spreading* k is said, into Sirinur/ 1 

1 Whsrw juuoug MultaEoai^iMis the four wixoa are, in the eye oF the taw m te&at, 
*baqluU)j * P.C.L„ t viii, p. s£l 

* X* p, 3 L 4 PMJ^ xu, p, ft 

1 l\C.Z, xjv, p,B, * PGM, riii, p. 3, r F*€*Ih it, p. SU ; xiiGk p. 17, 

1 Very aimitar to tins *ubk*i obunTatua, yet distinul from iw tlui vbwmnw caHud tjur in 
Mult An, it nutiHifltA in sending yur (jaggety) fruit mul Tcgafctbta# with twi> rup^ {LtalsAwalpiiJr 
linage, which U obfiafwr} ta the hoy\ father, “boxdv time after the Isitiotlm! ha* been 
ootapktod." 
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Muznfl'argarh also appears to have some distinctive local customs in the frtg or 
vntt imlatcan, which consists in the girl's father sending the Joy’s a request for 
(vegetables). 

The request is complied with and fruit uf any kind in season aetiL After this 
the fathers may linve dealings with each other—o thing wholly forbidden to thorn 
before this observance. After it too Comes the wrdr -wtiUt, in which the girl's father 
sends the boy a fnwh fruit or greenstuff, in both cases the fruit, etc., is distrihilled 
among relatives and neighbours. 

Tu Multan the betrothed#’ fathers do not even subtle each other when they 
fueot, after the Itctrothal has onoe been effected, until the Itdm sat observance has 
been duly |«rfomied. For this a lucky day is chosen, and then Lite girl's father 
with some of lib kinsmen takes some sweets and Rk. 1/4/,, Ik 3 or 5 in cash to 
the boy's home, where lie finds the latter's kinsmen also assembled. He presents 
tlto boy's father with the sweets, etc,, and salutes him, saying “ Kftjn liim " (the 
usual Hindu greeting) After this the two fathers may salute each other if they 
meet. 

In Jhang sometime after the lwfcrothal an ol^aervance called jnrUlni is in 
vogue. The 1>oy's kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit# the girl's homo 
where they receive sweetstufV or a rupee padi, anil the women of the boy’s party 
•re seated mi a pirt} 

I have to thank Mr. Lungworth Dames h r kindly rending the proofs of this 
paper. 

1 A Kiiuill -juan; figure worked in bringing luitnU Jut; a vary miwll Links-i uf 

l*mW ur til, —i'nitjabi fiirtimury, j). S2$. 
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BEPOKT ON THE HYTHE CRANIA. 

By F. O. I'Aksu.vs, 

Tjccturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas's Hospital and the Loudon School of 

Medicine for Women. 

[With Plats XXXV*] 

The large collection of bones Ijcueath the church of St. Leonard at Hythe I ms given 
rise k> a great deal of speculation ami assertion us to its origin, hut, with the exception 
of 100 measurements made by 1 >r. Barnhill Davis in IShO, no systematic series of 
measurements has ever heen taken. 

The present contribution is a series of uieasmoMtcnts of 500 crania from 
Hythe, and, incidentally, of skulls measured by the author nl Dover ami Upchurch 
in Kent, for comparison. It is imped that, at a later date, the results of the detailed 
examination of the face ns well an of the rest, of the skeleton imiy bo submitted to 
this Institute. 


lliMory cj f the Hottti, 

It Ls quite certain that the hones have been in their present position for oxer 
two hundred years, because the Vicar <d Gheriton, near Hytlic (1G79 to 1719), 
writing in 1700. says that nil records of their origin had then Isaen lost, and the 
townsmen could not account fur them in any way. It will lie an extremely 
moderate computation to allow 79 yearn before 1679, when this vicar must hare 
known of their existence, for all looul tradition to have died oul. so that we may 
wfely suy that the bones must have been under the church in IfiGO and were 
probably placed there earlier. 

In 1545 Loin ltd visited Hytlic and dflUfiribod the chureh somewhat inaccurately. 
He says that lieneath it there i# a 4 faire vault," but makes no mention of the 
bones. 

This f think is nil the real historical evidence available at present. Many 
buttle theories have been advanced hy Hasted and others to account for this, sis they 
are so often advanced to account for other huge collections of bones, but they have 
all tieen made comparatively recently, and have not stood the test of historical 

research. 

Some medical observers have substantiated the battle theory hy nay tug that 
the collection contains practically nothing but male Ijoiics which l»ear numerous 
marks of sjiear and l»attlc axe wounds, and that, in addition, two perfectly distinct 
races are to be made out. How little this agrees with my own observation will 
!w seen later on. 1 do not think it fair to take them; gentlemen's opinions too 
seriously. Most of them are dead now, and any conclusions they formed were 
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Apparently the outcome of one or two tlyilig visits of iuJjpt-otioij, aii't were mA*l 
inletuletl as authoritative pronouncements . 1 

The opinion of Barnard Davis, however, is on quite a dtlfereuL footing. He. 
apparently, never saw the Hythe series. but obtained six of the skulls for his own 
collection which is now in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons.* These, 
he said, by their shortness reminded him of the skulls of modern Germans, though 
he doubted whether they were other thau those of Kentish people, whose only 
great battle had l)een that ’with death* 

There seems ever}' reasonable probability that these hones have been dug up 
from tile churchyard and stacked untie] the church in* the way which was quit*- 
usual in pto-Eoformataon days. It was then quite c o m mon, especially in towns, to 
have an ossuary beneath a church or a charnel house in close relation to it. 
Thera is said to be a large collection of hones waited up in the neighbouring church 
at Folkestone, white ut Dover I had the opportunity in 1905 of inspecting amt 
measuring some of a large Meries ItfUM&th the site of the vanished church of St. 
Peter, ami these had been absolutely walled in and buried mure the sixteenth 
century. At Upchurch, too, in the north of Kent, there is a small collection in u 
true crypt, and here afoo there ia a battle tradition, though without any historic value. 

Tin- fact that Leland makes no mention of the IxniCfl ihjes not, to my mind, 
jnove tli:it they were not there in 1545 . because, given a crypt. it* proper furniture 
iu those days would lave been bone& and their presence need not have called for 
sjietia] comment 9 

One point which h noticeable about the Hythe bunea m the way they are, and 
apparently always hate l*een* stacked in a long pile allowing a free passage way I wvsi de 
them. It b only lately that it him been appreciated that what in called the crypt 
in this clmreh is really a processional way provided when the new choir was built 
in the reign of King John. Since the time of the ILefoniiation it has not been 
used for this purpose* and its north door Inn* mot only l>eeii closed but, until quite 
recently, Isaa Leon earthed up on the outside by the gradual aecmanlation of soil. 

Tt seems to me, and in this 1 have the full eoneurfeuoe of the vieafp that the 
careful sticking of the bones along one side only of the processional way, find that 
the west side, ami the free passage left close lo the eastern mot* t wall of the church, 
points to the hones having been placed where they are now while the proce®iifflCial 
was still used for the annual piocesdon roautl the church, that is to $u}\ in pr* x - 
Reformat ion dap, though how much earlier we cannot tell 

The date of the stacking of those hones is of same little imiKsrtnuce, Both 
Ur. Enas and Mr. Frank Bucklaud on hearsay evidence that the bones were 

1 Lb*t I diculil »&giD to wiuli to suppfHja trideaoc porting to el courfutiicm as iwitipftr with 
my ova, E would itmagly advbt; anyone intnreeled in Lhetao bop^a to read the two [mptl* «f 
l-Vr Eobort Kno^ /Voe. ffrbM&xfvmi $■ -IhlSl raid 1363 , cw well that of Frank BuekLvinl 
in Cttn'flritir* of Natural Ht*Uny t -%ih Seri^ p l&l. 

# Eu tlii* ncriiH L% 1 bcllevt, tin* very Inrgv «kull djOTffhed by <r* Borrow in bia novel 

La I&sl H« itiw Ilia Ida bcyluKjd^ ia tbr iirSy y»ri of Use niartrcatli century. 

By the cmrtay of ih* Council a ccuu UiIh nkull ham jirtituniid to ibr UytU <aaUeetlML 

* Snr blitu JooUioto on p. 
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stacked about the middle of the last century. uud that before that time they were 
lying slattern! about the lluor. Against this Ln the evidence uf thu Lih Reverend 
James BtotcbCv vicar 1.3 (heriton and chaplain ol the Cinque Ports, who mentions 
the pile of kmes in 1700, lu addition to tills there is fit present in the church at 
Hythe an old steel engraving dated I7S3 aiid showing the stack as ii ia mow. Ie 
is very probable that, at the time the skulls were pkoed upon the shelves in 185L 
a few scattered bones which were on the floor, and possibly were remit nddithiruu 
were cleared up Eind the stuck made more complete. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that the main pile el bones differs in ita position to-day from that it held 
when it was first erected. 

Assuming, however, that the bones came into their present position some¬ 
where alxnil 1550, and it is extremely unlikely that they were much later, what 
reason have we for believing that they caiue from the .adjoining diarchy an l ■■' 

I is the tot place 1 should point in the extreme probability of nitoh a liking in 
Ehenltstnue of any definite evidence to the contrary. That . large iieiuiWoI tht^e 
hones fiiLvi: been buried is indicated by the presence of earth in the interior of the 
nknll well nx in the orbits and auditory pitsaagcs, white on some of tltem particles 
of W' EMly fibre remain mixed with a few hairs adhering to the occipital region, 
[hunting to the probability «-j ' heir having been lamed m cotlina. Moreover, I 
Imve very little doubt that the so-called spear and little axe wounds are really tire 
work of slides and pickaxes, and were certain3y Infli l: tu-wl when Lire *knlk bad 
become friable many years after death, 

1 have demonstrated the great diflerencc produced by blows of the same 
Eottc rand with the same weapon on skulls uf people recently dead and on those 
which had been buried many years and, from the experience thus gamed, E 
feet sure that the injuries found in the majority of these skulls were not the injuries 
iruiu which their owners died. 

Then this great pile of Iwnes represents the remains of at least 4,<MX> 
peupk, mum, vvoumti and child letu This is no inert’ rough estimate, but Lire result 
of counting nil the heads of thighbones seen in resUiflking Lhe whole pile which the 
vicar has lately hud done. It is absurd to think that riiis number of people diisl 
"t any one lime in Hythe, 'lire total papulation is nr j indent little more Lkm 
5pGtffl, and although in Lhe time of im greatest prosperity, which was in th* reign of 
King John, the number of tovviuq*oople may have exceeded 4,000, there were 
el least four dmrehyards in which they could lie buried* After this until the 
time of Elizabeth, the town gradually declined. 

Si lure the timed Elisabeth the entires of buriab are available and, judging 
from Lhesf, it- is evident that mi allowance of forty burials a year fur the preceding 
two or three oenturitia would Fie extremely lilxuul 

Xo doubt plague accounted fur the death of some of tltcsapeople, though certainly 
they did not Jill tfuocnmb in one visitation. We can study the effects of plague in 
die chute h re< :unh t and although the deaths rare greatly increased in the particular 
plague years* they are eorreapontirngly diminkbed for the auewedmg three or four* 
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so tliat the average of five or six years, including a plague year, does not appreciably 
differ from that of Jive or eix in which uo plague occurred. 

Ore more point of hiatorieal interest must be mentioned and Unit is that the 
gruve-yard formerly did not exceed about two-thinU of mi acre, though in 1111,11 
modern timet) il lias been twice enlarged. Tills possibly furnishes a due to the 
presence of ossuaries beneath churches in pre-Hefortnation linen, since tho habit 
than seems U> liave U'cn to use a small churchyard over and over again while in 
more modern times, as aeon as one plot of land is tilled, more is consecrated. 

Taking all the above points into consideration it seems extremely probable itt 
the alisenoe of any reliable evidence to Shu contrary that due stack of bones was 
finished during the sixteenth century, and that the bones composing it were 
gradually dug up from this or some of tho neighbouring Hythc churchyards during 
the sixteenth, fifteenth and possibly fourteenth Centura*. Thai, as the people 
whui«‘ bonus these were most have died at least fifty years imfore they w r?ll ‘ 
dug up, and would represent die total burials of more than a century, it is probable 

ivi* are dealing wiih the remains of Kentish people most of whom lived In tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

OnVtrnl StaminrUioit of iftt limits 

Although it is my hope to furnish detailed results of the examination of senes 
of different parts of tho tikidoton Inter on, it may not bo nut uf place to way here 
lhal the 590 xktilla which have been measured consist of those which were picked 
out„f the stack in i 3M and piiitvd upon (shelves, where they are now (shown. 

In restocking tin- main pile of Ixme.H during tho last few week*, nearly as 
many measurable skulls again have Ik«m found and pul aside, butthereis no reason 
to think that those measured are not quit# representative. Il to evident from the 
debris that women n mid children's skulls had, owing Lo their more fragile nature, 
suffered more seriously than those of men, and this fact, no doubt, account!' largely 
for the excess of male over female sknlla on the shelves, which I have measured 
Indeed, in moat recorded collections of skulls tho males exceed the females. 

Three additional skulls wore dug up a few years agn on the site or the church 
of St. Nicholas. This was one of the three, or purJuips four, small churches which 
were in Hythc during tho thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, hut fell 
into decay with the decline of the town, and were no longer used in the fifteenth 
century, Lchrod in lC-JB 1 saw 1 the ruins of three churches. These three skulls are 
therefore interesting for comparison, since they cannot have i*een buried litter than 
13fis>, as there it good evidence that after this Hythc find only otic church, that oi 
St, Leonard, left. 

Of tin? stature and phyique uf the medhuvnl Hylhe people 1 hope to lx? able 
to s}nuk with more detailed knowledge Inter, but a preliminary measurement of 
155 femurs points to tho men having averaged about 5 feet 5£ inches, while the 

1 Dr aav* that lie miw them, I/flaml* acroiml of Uythe and the adjiLcent church 
LjTiijiiH' umkeeme aflfpfdou* thiit hugot hi* information from xotue neiglilmtmiig rectrafatieol 
cciiirv, Htirti bm Canterbury or SiallwixxJ, ami tiover Trail j vuital die place. 
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women were about 5 feet 1 inch. (The average length of 76 cf femurs was 4,rl 
eui. and nf 79 7 femurs 41‘8 cm.) 

Ilium is HO doubt that these people lived on cwne, rough food, since their 
teeth are itt ilitmust everv case worn, often quite tint, and this applies to young 
people as well as old. At the same time caries is not nearly 9 m common as it is in 
modem English people. 

I regard this condition of the teeth a* an indication that these people lived 
before bread was an ordinary article of diet, and when cakes of roughly ground 
meal were llie ordinary fare. At any rate, the stale of there teeth was identical 
with that of those found under Si. Peter's at Dover, which almost certainly came 
from people who lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They also form 
a contrast with the skulls 1 have examined from a disused churchyard under the 
site of the Bluecoct School near Newgate, most of which were from seventeenth 
century Londoner*, and in which, white the wearing down was much less marked, 
caries was more common. In the recent rcatacking of tin* pile, several inu^aca of 
hair were fmiiui, in which shades of nil predominate. It is, I bdieve, a tcugnlnd 
fact that blank and brown hair turns red hy keeping, hut in addition there is n 
good deal of llaxen hair, some of which, evidently from children, is dime up in 
plaits. 1 tear, however, l lml the amount is quite insufficient to give us any good 
idea of the predominant hair tints of these pespk*- 

I Si-si lies the hair, ti quantity of course earthenware [lottery and wooden plotters 
wils found in the* pile, its well as the upper part of an old shoe or hoot of a very 
different cut from the present. All these things will be submitted to experts and 
reports furnished in due course. 1 

I t should perhaps lie ineationed lifisidts that in Lhe vault are some thirteenth 
and fourteenth century stone crosses, formerly gravestones, us well as part of the 
lid nf h fourteenth century stone coffin. These, of course, need not necesswflj- 
havo been connected with the bones, though they give some indirect evidence that 
burials of those times were Inter on (InturUsl 

rathdoijictd QUercution*. 

A large number nf lithological specimens have come to light, many of which 
I have submitted to Mr. S. G. ShaLtock, who has been kind enough to udvise me 
upon Uionu Hie commonest trouble undoubtedly is osteo-arthritis, from wliieh n 
great many of there people must Jiave suffered terribly. 

Ten or twelve example® of syphilitic lesions were found in the form of 
ulcerations, necrose®, guiuiunlu and periostitis. One skull with a largo gummatous 
heaping up of bone ha® lieeii shown to countless visitors ill the past as an iualance 
of a healing wound. If the modem theory that sypliili® was brought from 
America t»y Columbus i*e tine, there specimens were probably some of the Inter 
additions to the pile. 

* Sine* the above was written tie pottery ho* t*ea taken to lie* Medieval Department of 
Brituh Museum, mid there prnnmmcinl to lie daiutcnitii' of tie fourteen lb and fifteenth 
‘'enturica. Ti*! wooden platten closely rwsilib tiiwi- pnaerm) htlic eld Ixpr’* Hospital at 
flftrilednwu near Cuiterhity. 
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Evidence* of ante-mortem injury arc mpirou*several fractured tibia: and OM 
ov two fmatured femora were found, and it is wonderful what good, atmight unions 
were made. There are also several instances of healing wound* of the skull quite 
distort frwni the much more numerous spade and pick-axe injuries already discussed. 
The frequency of injuries quite beara out the reputation for turbulence which 
Uw Cinque Ports enjoyed during the middle ages, 

I have seen the rickety tibia noticed by Dr. Knox p but Apart from that have 
come across no evidence of the disease which I could recognise, 

MtmuTtmmis of the Cm ni/t. 

I have divided t he 590 skulls into 32B undue over 20, 280 families over 20, 
and 34 children of l>oth sexes up to 20; that i» to tfiy, until the future Mwecn 
the bosi-ocdpital and haskpkenoid bonus olosea. 

The divkion into moles and females is, of coamo, only done to the beat of mv 
ability, and is liable to revkium Still, I have given groat care to this point, and 
have placed a mark of interrogation against those skulk in the list which have 
given mo mart trouble in determining the sex, 

l iln not fed jus tided in giving an approximate age to the possessors of the 
skulls until 1 have the skull cap removed ami cleaned, since my experience teaches 
me that tins most reliable evidence is the amount of internal closure nf the sutures, 
(Set- u Itdatinn of the Cranial Sutures to Age" by R G. Pamma and V. R Box, 
Junm. Antkrop. /a< voL xxxv, J9G5* p, 30.> From what I can see, however, T 
should m\ lhal 242 are from people over 40, and 275 between £U and 40 years. 

Thk I should think a probably fair estimate when one remember* the 
ttmnenuie visitation* of plague in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
notorious turbulence of the Cinque Port inJiabitonta 

Apart from the personal ekmtml which must always be ilkcoiidtcd, J did not 
expect to find the female and children's skulk in anything like their due proportion 
on these shelves. It must l*e remembered that these boneft have probably gone 
i lining)) the sorting processed of (1) decay in the dump ground; (2) exhumation; 
(3) stacking and its pressure effects; (4) modem handling, There are enormous 
numbers of fragmentary skulk in the great pile, and in these the women and 
children doubtless arc. in excess nf the men.. The inclusion uf a certain number of 
female skulls among the mules is probably COtmter-balanced to a certain extent 
hy the reverse process. though in my case I do net think to the mhu amount. 
In any case, as long as tin- snaring of riculk remains a question of individual 
judgment, nothing approaching mathematical accuracy can Iwj expected from thtf 
ttau!ls of mcifisupenienis, though I find that by shifting a block of 100 mum or less 
doubtful skulk fmm one sex to ‘On other, t tmve only succeeded in altering the 
average length index by U 1 per ceuL 

The measurement* 1 have token are :— 

1- Tho opliiy o-maximal length. 

2. The glabdJ^maximal length. 
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3. The greatest parietal breadth. 

4. Tlir leant frontal breadth taken where tho temporal ridgos come 

closest together. 

5. The baai-hrcgmatic height. 

(1. The auricular height. 

Personally, I prefer to work with the uphryo-maxinial length rather than 
with the glalidltviunxtiual, because it is uninfluenced by the duo of the frontal 
sinuses, and oLbo because it is more often available. Still, 1 think the two 
measurements should always l#e taken: partly fur Gomparisun with Continental 
nieiuittromeiita, and also because the contrast Iwtween the two lengths gives a duo 
to the development of the frontal sinuses, on the one hand, or the bulging fur ward 
of the forehead as it ascends, on the other. 

I have also included the usual breadth amt height indices, calculated by using 
the ophryo-m&ruual length as a standard In each case. 

! confess that these indices mean little to me. If I am given the length, 
breadth, and height af a skull, J can roughly picture it and compare it with liie 
average m e a sur e m ents nf known series, hut u skull with a high breadth index may 
ini one of normal length and great breadth, or of normal breadth and little length. 
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On looking at tbs above table the .shortness of the Hythe skulls is very 


striking; they arc shorter than anything else in the table except the gfobello- 
maxiiiuil length of the Wtirtemberg mules, while the feniale length uf ITT is leas 
oven than that of the German female skulls. 
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Judging from the Hvthe, Whitechapel and Moorftald aeries, which, taken 
together, include 507 male end 438 female skulls, it seems that the untie English 
skull averages about two mm. more in the gluts lio-maxiijinl than it does in the 
I'phryouumiiinl length, while in the female skulls the two lengths are practically 
the same. 

fti this and the following tables t lie Whitechapel and iloorliclda skulls me 
those published hy Dr. Macdonell in Uwmdriht, vol in, 1004, and voL V, 1006- 
TJie Christ's Hospital series was one I measured myself, and was dug up close 
to the site of the old Blue Coat School, It was in a disused grave-yard, and, among 
other remains, cou turned those of many prisoners who died in Newgate. From the 
way tin; Issliea were buried t have little doubt that part at least of it hod been 
used aa a plague pit during the great plague. 



The St Thomas's Hospital and Women's School measurements were made by 
me in 1D07-08 qu my own students in these medical schools, and the figures 
were gained by subtracting 11 mm. from the living measurements. 

The I lover skulls were part of a large collection removed from the site of 
St, Peter's Church Ln Dover during some recent excavations For the chance of 
seeing these t am indebted In I he kindness of Canon Bertram, They are probably 




















































ill iout. the seme date a* the Ifytlie skulls. hut, owing to tin; crypt having been tilled 
in with moist earth, very f«w were available for measurement. 

Tin* Upchurch skulls are in the eiypt of the church there, not far from 
Rochester, and here again f am indebted to the kindness of the vicar. Indeed 
J should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging tho unfailing kindness 
and help I hove received from the many clergymen I have come across in the 
course of my various investigations. To the Reverend H. Pale of Hythti and the 
victim of diiiot Church untl St, Sepulchre's in the CiLy, I am especially indebted. 
1 have Inren surprised and delighted at the extent of these gentlemen's knowledge 
of the unwritten history of their parishes, and only regret that space docs not 
allow uie to set down all 1 have learnt from them. 
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Otsvy t* 

The other series of skulls in the tables are taken from Hr. MucdoiieD’s great 
Works on the Whitechapel and Moorfielde skulls already quoted, I hare, however, 
taken the Lilterty of reducing the measurements to the nearest tnillimetro, since 
I feel that, so long as the determination of #1 remains -so uncertain, little is 
gained by working them out to several places of decimals. Indeed iny absence 
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of unuliematica) training would Inive made this very laborious in my own series. 

Thu accompanying curves (1 and 3), contrasting the grouping of these flkull 
lengths in the fly the and Whitechapel series show that the fly the skulls are in every 
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w ay aa hom€gan&Hi£ a series os ore thcuse from WiHtoBphapel, ttnd tlisi in neither 
group k there any appreciable mixture uf types. Thu contract between these two 
groups is worth making because, as for os we know, they represent the extremes of 
English *kuH lengths as demonstrated by large and homogeneous oolkcticttk It 
seems to me possible that Ur, Maedonell tends to err on the side of making too 
many doubtful skulk female, while my own tendency to error k in tha opposite 
direction, hut it is extremely unlikely that, if each of ufl determined tlve sexes 
of the other's uolleetion, independently and anew, lire means would approach om- 
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TaBLE 2,—IhlHABTfL 



Main. 

Fcnmle*. 

— 

parietal. 

Ijp.v4t frentoJ. 

(in.'ftu^t parietal 

IjiSMt frontal. 


^ I 

DirJMklu 

Not 

fciwultk 

No. 

3 Jt i-M lib. 

No. 

firwltii. 



cdl 


cm# 


am. 


im* 

Hytbfi ... 

324 

U’3 

| 313 

99 

&30 

144) 


Oil 

Whiu^lmpel 

... ’ 

taa 

14*1 

m 

0^ 

140 

135 

147 

0-3 

40 

H3 

47 

0ftB 

B2 


B4 

07* 

CbrifltV Hn*pirAI 
Cbkttlbridfa Under- 

m 

131) 

™” r 


23 

134 



gold Liatr'N. 

'SL Thomn^V Hos¬ 

1,000 

U-3 


,4B “ 

“*■ 




pital StudiUlta ... 
“women'i Mt-dicul 

07 

14*1 

92 


1 - * 

13-7 

50 

07 

School Students 
Bedford College 

— 

— 

' ““ 


m 

13*0 



Ruuknte.,. 

— 

— 

-— 

- — 

wJI m* 

— 

— 

Butin. Ll A.-wwialion 

i 

14 4 

-— 

—. 

1 

137 

— 

— 

English w-r Jin in-rt 1 -t - - h 

3,000 

13i> 

— 

—r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t^jK-huivh 

IB 

144 

— 

— 


13-3 


—*■ 

Hover 

IS 

14*3 

— 

— • ■ 

— 

— 

— 


JinvariHU *■* 

100 

150 

72 

I0 f 4 

100 

14-4 

&3 

D-d 

Wiirtemberg 

m 

IM 

m 

fl7 

10 

14-3 

19 

04 

French auldm* *»< 


14-3 

SB 

m 

— 


— 

““ 

lioug Burrow 

is 

14-2 

IB 

tm 

13 

130 

11 

94 


It will be seen from this table that the parietal and frontal breadths of the Uy the 


skulk are well devulnpod, hut not exenptbually so, while the acwmpGiiying curve 
shows the hnuiogeneons ml tire of the group and the range of variation* (Curve -M 
Talde 3 shows that the Hytho skulls are of considerable height, indeed, their 
liEi^iliregTiiiitie height is only surpassed by the Bavarian and Long Barrow iknlk. 
Tlfck applies both tn the male and females. Their homogeneity and range of 
variation is rthown in the acoempanyirig curve, (Curve 4j 

The relation between the auricular and had bregmatic heights may, 1 think, 
prove a point of considerable classifies tniy importance as our supply of matt-rial 
mereaacfk In the male Tlythe skulk the auricular height averages 13 mm- less 
than tire kiaihregixmtic, while in the females it is only 12 mm. less* 

1 la Arriving a* lln?*e meajiureiHeati» t deducted n mm, in Lb* parietal liraadlh, but 
erperieor* in tlm Dtaweting Rixim nlmwed nit that fi ihuih wha miplt! tadfiduvt fn?m tip Living 
IrftlitaJ ki'idlL 
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Table 3.—Height- 


Mmt reL 




Auricular. 


Sol 


HdgUt. 


Hytlie ^ *hh S}7 

Mof rtieldi ++ , ... 31 

Q-L TliUHHlKP Hi- 
pStn) Stndi'Eit"! P1 . 

WonifltiV Medical 
Stbuiil fiUidml'**.*: 

1 |n:hnn’h k.* ■<«* 

J lover iih- *■» 

tVilrtetutorg 
French wddier* -■* 

Long l^kf™ 


13 

Vt 

!*k 

fi:s 

m 

u 


tkkk, 
13 3 

13 Cl 


13 2 
13U 
13-4 
131 
13-1 
131* 


No. 


13Ti 
4 ft 

&3 


HXi 

04 

all 

£1 


Height. 


cm* 

lit* 

11^ 

n-4 

ui 


FcumU^- 


Bu^ibrvjtUialic* 


Kik Height- 


Auricular. 


So. Mdftht 


=> 

i.i 

11'.’ 

11 "3 
tt*l 


222 

t’kll* 
128 ! 

2LS 

m 

ISrTi 

143 

47 

12-4 

m 

— 

— 

— 



23 

Very f™ nkiilk 

j - 

n vitil iildi 1 

1 - 

IMS 

I£'H 

HUl 

1U 

12'fl 

III 


.— 

— . 

tl 

13'a 

3 


cm. 

111! 

10-9 

1011 


11*7 


1V4 

lli 

t|-M 


TWir , it will be noticed, is the same amount us is }ommi in tlw uub Havanan 
i,kulK hill is lower than that of every other aerie* put in the Hides far ewnimnwu* 
The nccomptmymy curve shows the auricular *wl bflai-hnqjpitttic heights <> 
fifty skulk taken at random from the male «»** wAindicates how very wide the 
niuge of variation hi from the mono 13 mm. (Curve 5.) 
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Sometimes theta is only 4 iuhl difference between the two heights; at others 
ua much as 31 twin, Indeed, union'' tlie female skulls in the col lot: Li on there are 
three in which the foisi*bregmatic height is only 1 nmi. more than the auricular. 

This variability would make tlw? nurwiuki' height a most uncertain factor in 
estimating the actual height of skulls when a very small series in being dealt with, 
hut when consecutive series of ten skulls arc taken, the liability of variation is 
reduced to about l nun. cadi way, while if series of twenty me dealt with, it for 
nil practical purposes disappears. 

fiuHett. 

The bread lit nmi heigh l indices vary of course with the particular length 
which h» chosen for eaiujMrisoit. H docs wot make very much different* whether 
the fipbryo-jmixiihul or glabello-inaxinuil is used, hut it may, and in the case of 
die niali' IJviho skulls docs, make all the difference as to whether they bill iut" 
ti» brachycepludie or luesattcephalic classes, i have, therefore in the following 
tables pineal Imth calc illations side by side wherever both lengths are avafluhlo, 
»inee 1 do not know whether there is any authoritative decision as to which 
should be used in classifying nkiilE k according to their indices. 


TmiLk 4—ISt'h ts. 









FcrmdtA. 




Brawl lIl 

llu ighL 

BrWultl^ 

J.ld^hL 




r.r+ 

o,sr*t- 

l/.V.L, O.V.L. 

j r.pi, 

iXJI.L, 

i .[In W. Im 


■ ■ 


WJ 

Ena 

Till 


810 

8in 

G*U 

74P 

7411 

Jmkchajitl + . + 

■ ■ ■ 

7^ 

743 


7iW 

MW 

750 

700 

G80 

IS34 

004 

MckirfitiJdsi ,** . 

pip 

7 m 

7m 

«8S 

*m 

fiSS 

738 

731 

m 

mt 

G1H 

tlmift'a . 

Ttkotihsu H'ihiBitcil bmt 

hah 

m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■— 

—. 

— 

* PT 


— 

CBM 

—- 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^rjUtni^ MedicnE Esdiu-ilMmUnE - 

— 


■ — 

— 

— 

im 

— 


—- 

j — ■ 

Ifedford Collug* StiKkmt* ... 

■ ii. a 











1 'fiinlariilgt [" ud^rgmliiiitw 


— 

733 

— 
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British Afttcdatioti 

• 4, 

H - 

nQ 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

783 


— 

— 

crimitmi* .. 

* P ■ 


77:2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t ■ |M=htinrli 

m aM 

7i)\ 

— 

—- 

723 

— 

758 


—. 

— 

-— 

W™. 

*1 ■ 

78! 

— 

— 

Tin 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Hjmruui p „ „ t 


— 

m 

G03 

— 

710 

— 1 


rrn 

— 

74n 

JJbtonW . 

mudi •q&u&eh fJ . ,.. 

IIP 

- HI- 

— 

m- 1 

708 

OJhJ 

«:i 

— 

73:2 

7*3 


*27 

G3? 


18* 

l*»mg I&UTT&W,., 

* in 

7SB 

743 

mi 

738 

T 33 

m 

im 

07*1 

734 

7^ 


Of the letters which head the columns, O.il.L. aiguilles an index taken with 
the ophryo-inaximnl length, G.JLL one with the glalello-iiiiixiinal, wliilo F.P. is 
the frontoparietal breadth index. The higher this index is the greater is the 
forehead breadth in comparison witli that of the parietal region. In both the 
fTyLilts and Whitechapel scries thin index is six lower in the female* than in the 

nudes, while in the lluvaiiau it in tw much os twenty*soveil lower. In the Wimien 

0 , o 
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Medical Students it is vcrj' high, which is worth noting when it k remembered 
Lluil these ure women of more than average intellect luui mental training. 

Capacity, 

J have only at present token the capacity ul eight skulls, four male and four 
fnnnle, for the purpose of testing the various methods of estinuitihig the capomLy 
from the measure monte. 1 I find t hat I’cacson ami Lee’s formula, 

G,M, length x breadth x auricular height x *000037 4- 406 
fur mule skulls, ami 

t*,M. length x breadth X auricular height x 000400 4- 200 
for females, gives the beat results except in one particular skull which was 
•fuitplmeephuliv. The results were umch closer to tho actual capacity, taken by 
shut, in the mules than in the females. 

Going Vcftiuon and Lee's method on the average measurements of all the 
Hyllie skulls already recorded, it would give the male skulls an average eaiKicily 
of 1,441 c,c. and the females of 1,200 oje, I fancy this is rather too low an 
estimate fur the fen tales, but in any case it h certain that tltese skulls are mthcr 
l)do\v the average of those of modem English people, just us the stature of their 
pitiuotaoi's wits below that of modern middle-class Englishmen. I quite admit tlmi 
more usletided series of actual measurements of capacity ure needed, but as Lluujgu 
are it is very diilicult to make them. 

SLult Stitt {>r, 

Every variety of skull shape may lie found in the eultoctioi), hut the most 
striking diameter is the number of skulk which have a steep, almost vertical, 
hinder end. The (nutrition from the upi>er to the posterior surfaces is, therefore, 
comparatively sudden. The female skull ll'litte XXX\ Hge. 1-31 gives a fair 
lhough not marked example of this. Hulghig of the oodpitol bone is often 
coincident with this. The flattening; of the posterior aspect, when it ift very 
marked, gives the upper surface of the skull a sphenoid appearance. 'V’„ ,t 
4 nadvilateral with a narrow surface anteriorly and it broad one posteriorly. 

ifUJt St, Kickolat Sktdh. 

1 lav jug considered tho diOerent measurements of the skulk found in Urn 
vault of St, Leonard's church, il will lie possible to compare them with tht*we "I 
the skulk dug up a few years ago in making a new revolver range at the School 
of Musketry mal on the site of the oil church of St Nicholas, There is really 
very little doubt that those skulk were buried during the first half of tint 
fourteenth century «r earlier, since after 1365 the church was no longer used. 

Two of these skulls are female and one nude : they ire considerably more 
decayed Ilian the others, bat tlm is easily explained by their having Icon in 
the ground during the three aud a half centuries in vvhich the St, Leonard’# Ijuuo# 
have prolubly k*en iu the vault. 

* Tlie methwb tried were those uiuotbiied by Dr, lieddue Lu bis |»]ua published »■" 
Jtntnt. AntAiVy. ftut; **l. !«»*, ]>> 2W. 
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TaHT.F n. 



Ophrjo- 

niJiTihiftl 

length. 

Gkbdlt- 

muimnE 

Eftngth. 

P&riouf 

breadth. 

FroxiUl 

breadth. 

Bvi- 

btajpuitic 

bright. 

AuricuEfcr 

height 

Male*. 








St- baaju'cfji urt** 

^ HidiftW g aknll... 

nf 

* ■* 

177 

L7U 

143 

m 

133 

130 


its 

1 1Tfi 

15] f 

lot; 

j m 

137 

FftMAum, 








\ vomge 

St. L^nnnTri 

of 

171 

171 

110 

m 

1S8 

110 

Nirln,]^ y sknllp n 

■ ■ hi 

167 

iun 

146 

ur 

m 

11 f> 

** n 3 

...| 

167? 

1C7 f 

NT 

... 

130 ? 

110 


From the nl»v« it will be evident that tlie chief characteristic of I ho Hvllm 
sktiiln, their shortness, U very imufcod in these. 


Vamatioxs ix Sin'EES, Form, etc. 

Hath roeqph/xlif. 

A marked bulging in the occipital region occurs in <51 of the 500 skulls, *>., 
in fi-fl per cent It is, relatively, more frequent in index than in iniulw. and in 
nearly r wo-thirds of tlie rases in which it nmirs is associated with trumeraus 
wormian bone* iu the himbdoid nature. Dr. Mucdoiicll found it In 5*2 per rent, of 
his Whitechapel skid Ik ami in 110 per cent, of the Ifoorfields ^erica. It is a lit Lin 
interesting to notice that the ophryo-maximal length of the male both rucepha lie 
skulls m 181 cm. against 17"7 ciil, which is the average For the whole male Hythe 
■ieries, while in the female skulk the bathrooophfilic work nut at 17**1 nu. against 
the total average of ITT cm. 

It is evident, however, that tJiirt variation is jrs likely to occur m a series of 
dimi English skulls us in a aeries of long ones. 

SetipkoctjiftaJj/. 

This abnormality is Bingttlariy common in the Hythe skid I a, occurring in 
ahojii (J o per coat, "i them. It is, proportionally, nearly I wire as common 
in luulta as iu females, amt docs not seem to be affected by the skull being over 
" r tenter forty years of ago. 

I liave not Iujcii able to associate this condition with prematura closure of the 
^{fittal suture, though, in several eases, it co-exist* with a persistent piHopie siume, 
.I then Ik usually mote marked in tbefrontal region. 

From a careful olisomuiou of these sisAphocephalic mid Fuithrooephidir’ skit] Ik 
I cannoi help feeling n suspicion that the condition may lw accentuated by, jf it ^ 
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not cine to, postmortem pressure, especially when skulls m e stacked m heap* 
Vortical pressure would necentuata bftthrocoplifltj while lateral procure, when the 
Anil in .41 its side, might increase ^aplioeoplinly Icy pressing the ti.wcr ends oi 
the pnrietula toward one another. 1 cannot find, however, that the so-iphoccpliahe 
skulls an* inorltoilly narrower tlmn the other*, while in one or two Case*, though 
vniy rarely, the two nfam *r mail lies co-exist,-'! tliat. at present, I have no proof 
whatever of my suspicion. 

VltHjiti?' j'h’thj. 

I’lngicecpbaly was fouud in eight cases: three males, ionv fomalcs and one 
dukl lie three of these its oceumnwe could lie traced to early closure of ono-lmli 
„| the coronal suUtto, in all eases the left half. In the other examples the -ntim- 
were cithn* net closed ut all. as in tins eh ill, or all closed. 

Mrfiqiiam. 

Altogetlwr there are fifty-two nw* of unclosed or partly closed meugif 
sutures in tl.e 590 skulls—pmctienUj 0 t»r cent, The ppi-ceutag? dm» m.t 
appreciably differ in llu 1 two sexes, 

ITmlev twenty years of age the percentage i« 208. Between twenty und fovly 
it is fl-Sper cent., whita over forty it is only found in 0*4 per rein. 

Dr. MucttotuiU calls attention to the foot tlud tlm late cl "sure of thin suture 
allows the frontal region of the skull to broaden. t have gone into this and find 
ihid lie is perfectly right, Uicausc the average frontal breadth of the metopie skulls, 
excluding the ehihhvn, is KJ4 cm., while the average adult f rent a l breadth of the 
two sexes is 0 8 cm. There is, therefore, an average gain of 6 mm. in me topic 
skulls of this series, against 2 to 3 mm, In Lite. W'hilorlmpel writs. Tlu* metopic 
>lynlla have also an average increase of 1*3 uim, in the greatest parietal breadth. 

t have twice found the suture l o-exidiug with marked port, coronal depression 
though lids is probably only a coincident. 

3ItIttvii! Suittfr, 

IV suture uij the external eurfuce of tin* mastoid process, caused by tin? 
overlapping of n scale-like plate of tlie squamous part of the temporal bene, was 
nidi as u perfectly evident structuit! in ulmut 0 per cent, of these skulls. It > s 
diRicnU. however, to give a definite^ierecntagc, rttutc, whan unco the eye has become 
nwnl to looking for it. traces can l>e found very much oftener, indeed, in nearly half 
the skulls examined. 


fiW (Win tul i/rprtm&H, 

l only found six well marked coses of this aim mg the ,'DO skulls, ami am sure 
ibut, in any case, it is not nearly so common as among the London cmnia recorded 
Uy MaccloneH t just as in bis skulls the abnormality was most frequent in women, 
there toning four female to two male instances of it, 
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I^critm and Epijrfrnx 0$d?h. 

Jit those unites in which m ^rirle existed Ihe parietal bone alvmya arliunliikd 
with tin? nliKphouokl. In nil the TilHi skulls I saw no example of the temporal 
articulating with the frontal. Tu ®m rase only did the four I*mca meet in one 
point, and that was on the right side, 

Eifty-flVt? skulk out oi Lb t j 500 have pierionie osrides arepipteiic bones nu 
one or both side* {9v> per cent). 11 i these, 28 Imd a bone on the right ride only, 
t S nn the loft side oulyv while in It] there was one an oficli -side. It is remarkable 
that the proportion n! opipterie hinew u< T in tfck collection* more than twice rs 
«T^ 4t in females as it is in imlcs. 

1 regard this marked preference of the epiptaric hono for the right &ido and 
female .tea as more rhaii n mere chance, mid Mieve that it k worth while seeking 
an exp function. 

Occasionally, more than one epipterie lame may present. I met with one 
case of three on the right ride arid another of three mi the left. The fliatrihiithm 
of these kmes may bo Lftlmlnted in the following way 


Table d iKuk^i'enve m Kijptkiui ItasjtsL 



Mules, 

Fmmik's, 

CldlJretL 

Total. 

Kiglil 

ij 

» T 4 J 

W 

_ 

2H 

Left 

... IS 

5 

— 

11 

Both 

»-.| 9 

y 

I 

iri 


1 21 

$3 

i 

55 


Antrim* 0**i(d* \ 

Tills ofiaiek% ^imetimes known as the Ijonu of the JnU-ml h-iitmnsUc, is found 
at Lins [K^tiii^r inferior angle of the parietal Imhib and is not nearly so common a?? 
the epiptetie, I only saw it in 2H out of the 590 skulk i.S"4 per cent.), Like the 
epiptem bona it wjia nairily t\ra as eominoa* proporLionully, in females its in 
uules, and wa* also mtlier more eomiuou on lln- right limit on the left ride, though, 
ns it was usually bihtenil this wna irnt *o np|«imt ^ in the tmmr Ume. 


Taiius 7 (KmuBtci-: w Amwm Qmm&y 




Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

Right 

■ a 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

fvOft 

■► + ■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Both aids* 

. fi • - 

6 

*T 

I 

0 

1*1 
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“ 1 

• 

20 
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Bwipnatv Oughtf. 

The bregmatic oasieU' (o« b m efftt>j< , tin imiirpilejtthiun. iitterfrontal tone) was 
found six times, three times in each sex. It wits, therefore, present in about 
I ]tet cent.. which is ntout the same frequency ns in the Whitechapel skulls 
though IcfMt lliiin in thoee of the Moorfield serieH, where ii. whs found in ticurly 
3 per cent. Taking the three series it inaj to wild, provisionally, to to present 
once in 11 tout 75 English skulls, 

Thf Sttpra-twiyititl Jht/ion, 

The possible subdivisions of the supra-oedpital tone are very numerous find 
no account which J have conic across is sufficient to classify all the changes 
which are rung in this collection. The tost account of the various ossicles which 1 
have seen Is that by I*rofessur Hepburn of Cardiff (*/. mut Phy*,, Yol. 42, p, S3), 
niul my thanks are due to him for specially directing my attention to tltis region. 

Ah he points out, the ocdplto-interparietiil sut ure which sometimes divides the 
membranous from the cartilaguious part of the supra-occipital is above the 
superior curved Hue, sometim&a by more than half an inch, but it always scorns to 
start Laterally from the nstcrloii, 

J teuton n of this suture are sometimes found, and are usually symmetrical. 
They run for an inch or two toward the mid-line. 

That pari of the stipin-occipiLd tone which is above thin tocipito*interparictnl 
suture, that is to say, the interparietal tone, may to divided by sutures into 
a median o$ pentnyontle and two Intend e>vi tritntgulttria, These have toen 
excellently demonstrated in the photographs of some of Macdondl’s Hoorfidds 
and "Whitechapel crania, and an 1 marked O.P, and O.T., reflectively, in his 
uoeoiupany higdiagnum The sutures between any of these may to obliterated or 
any one or two of them maybe united with the cartilaginous part of the supra- 
occipital below. 

The apex of the supm-ocdpital tone nrav to separate and so may form 
a InudxUd ossicle fLO,). This varies very greatly in sire, but never, as far aft 
l Jiove seen, encroaches on the area of the om Irianffutana. I t, in its turn, may 
to divided into right and left halves, though not always symmetrically; or it may 
to divide 1 1 transversely into anterior and itoeterior porta. To still further 
complicate the mutter the tw patftijjoudle may be divided into lateral halves, 
of whielt only one may remain separate. 

In one cose a small wormian bone wo* fuutnl in the ptinterior join of the 
Ragitud suture, quite distinct from the various occipital element*, but likely 
to to mistaken f«r one of them. This may to a purely fortuitous occurrence, 
but if it occurs again, it might be convenient to HjM-stk of it as the [jost sagittal 

us-sidr. 

I to paesthlc combinations of these various tones may be very numerous, hit 
practically I met with thirteen among the Ifvthe sktilln 
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They are as follows 

1. Complete interparietal bom 1 (composed of the fused 6$ pentagwate, 

moa triengutaria ami lanital aid ossicle), I ?. 

2. Os iscjtfitfffniftlt alone separate. 3 (2 g l child). 

3. o< pintatjanah and one as tnangv/art separate. I g (L stile). 

4. lateral half of oipf ttUt/jomk alone separate. 1 9 (T* 

5. -Symmetrical o&v* iriangstarin alone separate 3 g . 
d. Right os trmngukcrr alone so] arete. 2 (1 g I f t 

7. Lefl os irinngufi’re alone separate. 2 g, 

8. Lateral remnants of parieto—interparietal suture. 4 <3 g l ? ). 

H. Dimbduid ossicle alone separate. 13 (11 g t ? t child). 

ID. [iiIntend Ieuii bdout ossicles. 2 ?. 

11. Literal half of initihdoid ossicle alone separate. 1 g (R. i). 

12. Lam Lin id ossicle divided transversely into anterior mid posterior 

parts. t g. 

18. post «t«itlJ»l ossicle. 1 ?. 

Odontoid Fmtt. 

A facet in the anterior margin of the foramen mungmtm, for articulation with 
the odontoid process of the axis, was found six times, four being males ami two 
females. 


PttfVfcipifai /Ve>r«w, 

lVirneeipitnl processes were only seen twice. In one ease, a male, they were 
bilateral, while in the oilier, a female, tins process was only present on the left side. 
In neither enw were they long enough to articulate with the transverse prowwa »f 
the atlas. 


Cmetvswu. 

The evidence at my disposal leaves me little doubt that this “iciiffi of skulls 
Ldonged to Kentish men, tuost of whom lived jn the fourteenth and fifteenth 
oenturies; that the skulls and other Iwinca were exhumed, according to tie* 
meditiiva] custom, and stacked in the vault or processional way. They ore skulls 
remarkable for their shortness, though < f good 11(1*011111 und height, ami in many of 
them the occiput is nearly vertical. They more closely resemble the Bavarian, nr 
a comb inn turn of the Bavarian ami Wiiiteuibeiy sknlb. I ho measurements of which 
are given for comparison, than they do the Whiloeliniiel or Moorfieltls crania. 
They entirely fail to substantiate the theory which t>r, MnedoweU advances that, 
daring j JV ,t two or three centuries, a marked change has boon going on in the 
shape of English skulls; that their length has I wen decreasing while their bread l h 
lum increased. 

As far as we know, aril her Dr. Mucdnm'lt nor l have any right to assume that 
"tir scriiw are representative of English skulls os a whole. He lias shown most 
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successfully wlmt the skull ttf the seven teem It century Londoner was like. I have 
tried to show what the East Kent num’s skull wvi like a couple of centuries 
earlier. 

Neither of us lm« done anything more, VVr nre still in ignorance of the skull 
ahttpc* of oilier purls of England in the past, amt, muil w con yet sutne uioti? lung 
series of measurements token by j*wj>le with some experience, we Im>I inuch better 
realize this fact. 


WALK. 
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THE KURDISH TRIBES OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

By Mark Sykes. 

PBVifiL 

The materials collected in the ensuing pages are the results of about 7,500 miles 
of rilling and innumerable conversations with policemen, muleteers, mullahs, 
chieftains, sheep drovers, home dealers, carriers ami other people capable of giving 
uiic fiist hand information. The results I fear are extremely meagre, hut 1 hope 
lhey mar prove of use to future travellers. 

As hardly anything has been written on the subject in the English language 
heretofore, l have not been able to make a study of ibe Kurds from a biblio- 
graphical point of view. However, 1 trust that this will not detract from tlie 
interest of the work, l may add that I luid among my servants on my last journey 
representatives from the three most important sections of the Kurds, so that I was 
able to obtain interpreters without any great difficulty, a matter of some importance 
amidst the conflicting dialects of the nomads and sedentary mountaineers. 

In preparing the following list of the various Lribes of the Kurdish race I havo 
endeavoured to simplify the work of future students by marking down and 
cataloguing as many of the tribes as have come cither directly or indirectly under 
my notice. 

After various abortive attempts at setting them down in a manner compre¬ 
hensible to any oue but myself. I have decided for the purposes of this work to 
break up the regions inhabited by Kurils into six zones; to each of these zones a 
Election of the catalogue is devoted, each section containing a separate enumeration. 
Thus in the alphabetical list a tribe will be found, as for instance the Mcrzigi 76B, 
section A. To find the position of the tribe the reader must look In roue A on 
the map for tin? number 76; he will tind this number is connected to a chain of 
letters ; the letter It in this chain will mark the spot where this tribe is to be found, 
in the catalogue he will Bud such particulars as 1 can supply under the number 76R 
in the printed section A, 

Before dosing this preface may I say that the zones marked ou the map are 
not ethnological but merely a convenient fonu of grouping. 

Section A. 

Intrculveiion, 

l have chosen tide zone as the Bret to be treated chiefly because the Kurds 
dwelling in it ore apparently the descendant a of those ancient Cotdueni who 
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harassed Xenophon* retreat, and it h at least the theatre ol the Kurds' first 
appearance on the stage of history. The densely populated zone is bounded on 
the north by Lake Van and the Armenian table land, on the west by the 
Tigris, and on the south by the plains of the Irak 1 should imagine that 
the majority uf Its inhabitants are Kurds i however, we have a considerable 
foreign dement in the plains, and it may be that tome of the tribes mentioned in 
my list are not In fact Kurdish tribes bat branches of other peoples who have 
become affiliated to the original mountain nice. The foreign or ml leant non-Kurdish 
stocks may briefly he enuiuernud as the Araba-Araniean population of Moasut, the 
pate Arameons ns typified in tbo Xestomn aud JucobiLe Christiana of AitfKawa, 
A km, and Ketii Sanjak, the Turkish peoples of Altyu Kidprn, Kerkuk and Erbil, 
and the Bodiiwin atul FeLihiu A rate on the hanks of the Tigris and the plains 
east ward of Mossul. 

The two peoples hi ibis zone concerning whom I am completely in doubt are 
the Shntek Xo, 5 and Bojvvan No, 10, and the Xus tori an Christian* of Hnldriari, 
Annulia and Zjikhn. The presence of tbo latter are denoted by u black *£. The 
question as to whether these Xesturkn Christians of Bakkiart, who have a tribal 
organisation, are indigo no tin Kurds or fugitive Christume of Aromtan stock, h> I think 
still opeOj several learned Kurdish 1 notables are of opinion that the Xcstorians 
o i I laikkinri are Kurds who were converted to Christianity liafore tlio advent of Ai 
Islam; on th$other hand the Christian clergy are firmly convinced that this is 
n oL the ease. Portonally I migpect that both theories are in part true, and that 
when the ChriHti&ns fled from Moamil mil Irak, they too k refuge wit 1 1 the Kurdish 
Christians of HakkiurL This would imiko the Episcopal families new comers, just 
a b many of th& Kurdish Moslem chiefs trace their ancestry to Arabian Entire I 
regret that l was unable to obtain particulars us to the names of the Xcstorum tribes, 
but it is to he hoped that the English Mission of the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
some day supply the deficiency 

“With regard to the Kunls I think they may be divided into three classes. 
Class L—SToa 1, 2, 3* 4, 6, 7. 3, 9, 11 r 12> 13, 14, 15, 16. 17, IS, IQ, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
£5 t who are the semi-nomads of the plains and southern hills ; Class II, Nos, 21, 
20, 23, 29, 30, M t 33, 34, 35, 3<k 37 t 38, 40, 4U, 44, 43, 52, 53, 53 a x 65 p G8, 71a, 
71b, 71c* 72 s 73, who are the sedentary mountain tribes ; Class III, the eemwjoumdic 
mountain cera comprising tbo remainder of the tribes with the exception of 
Xo, 50, 

Aa regards Ctw J the tribes catalogued under these figures are very similar 
to ono another in habile and appearance They are usually wealthy shepherds and 
only cultivate the ground for auxiliary purposes, though they frequently employ 
extriincous lal>our for agriculture and traffic in the produce thus obtained. They 
ore expert smiths, weavers, and tout makers. Mentally they are fur superior to the 
majority of Kurds, lacing apt to education, astute men of business and very indns- 

r Tint <4 the^a gfint!tna i ii are ;—Shay kb Noireddin uf Tiilu; Shaybli Kodiq, i>J 

XuhL-ri (now tUad) ; Shaykh llamid IVlia of BtubkaLi- 
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t-rious. They live under the rule of hereditary Lribal nobles, who are usually very 
ijujirretsimie, feu da and mu ] irikil ware being common. These semi-nomads., who are 
known m the Baba or Baban Kurds. are noted for their chivalry, valour, and thieving 
proclivities; they are all fine horsemen. and expert marksmen. having of lute years 
discarded the lance and sword in favour of the rifle. I should imagine that the 
great cavalry armies uf the Purt-Irians wore recruited from similar tribes, as Ik 1 
present evolutions and tactics of these people resemble those of the troops of Surenus 
as described in Plutareks Lift: of Of amis. The patron Saint of the Bahan Kurds is 
Klnlidibn Wulitl, whom they huM in great reverence, flying tlmthe cunverLed them 
frcoii Paganism and the worship of lire. 

All the tribes mentioned.I in this ch\m are strictly orthodox Sunni Moslem, 

During the months of October, November, Decetnlwr, January and fVhiumv, 
they dwell m villages in the vicinity uf the numbers uf- marked on the map . in 
March they gu into tents and remain in them till early in June,, at which period 
many families from each tribe migrate to lb 1 Worna district with their flocks; 
during the summer months of July. Augunt and September;, whether at W fizim or 
elsewhere they lay up their tents and runstruct lowers of green wood, in which 
they live until the autumn nights grow chilly, when they return to their village, 
MiM of the noble families of the trilw^ in this class iutmtuum with the Aral* 
of Mesopotamia. However, their mm women are strikingly beautiful and are 
allowed great freedDili* many of the women can ride and shoot as well ns the mem 
but undertake no manual lukmr 3«?yond making butter end performing ordinary 
household duties, 

Cta** IL —Hie sedentary inuuntiLuevr? are complexly distinct in custom 
and dress from the Bahau Kurds, They are industrious agricutturiat^ and 
cultivate every available piece of ground in the vicinity of their villages, shewing 
great capacity in diverting and damming streams, draining and ditching for 
the purpose of irrigating the terraced fields in the vicinity of their village; these 
fields Icrops of hurley, wheats make, rice, and excellent tobacco 'Hiey live 
under the rule of tribal chiefs and like the Bakin Kurds are conatimtly at war with 
one another. The men carry rifles and dagger*, f*nd are active fightera and hunter*. 
Each village hits in its centre or near it a small double baatioiictl block-homai 
or ca$tle of hewn sLoiie. where in times oE war the people take refuge for purptieea 
of defence, Thu intertribal tattle ore often extremely bloody, six or seven men 
killed out of a party of twenty being not iitujQpimrjxn 

Ah regards mode of life these Kurds, though sedentary, dwell in bowers erected 
fiu the flat rook of their honsen in summer. Like Urn Bahan Kurds their women do 
not veil iuid are well treated. Some of the tribes in this category are of opinion 
that they were converted from Christianity, but most of them have Pagan traditions. 
Among them dwell a good many Jewish families who are never mol treated, but 
are not permitted to carry arms or engage in tribal feud*. consequently the Jews 
travel-ici trading exjjediiiorifl from tribe to tribe whether the latter arc friends or 
Limits, Nestorian Christian* dwelling amount these tribes ale occasionally 
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foil ml living in a cnndit ion of Yardage, but as often m not share and own lands 
on mi equal footing with die Moslem tribesmen* 

CfttsA I IF .—The remainder of the Kurds in section A are ffonu-ncunadio 
mouuLLimoer-j, being partly agriculturists, partly shepherds, and partly horse 
dealers; in dross they resemble Ohm II rather than Glass 1; they are of a 
thievish disposition, hloodthi^ty, cowardly, and often cruel. Their woman are 
ugly and hard workfld* they usually ride donkeys or mules, and are extremely 
erratic in their movements. Speaking generally, they differ in appearance from Kurds 
u! Glass 1 and CkssIl T liebig big boned, heavily built men, of u very dark complexion. 
No one who saw them could imagine they were of the same origin. In their 
wanderings they frequently dispense with tenu and shelter behind bake or reed 
serein ik. As a rule these send-mi mad* are- badly armed, poor in gootb and of a 
cowardly nature. In religion they appear lo have no fixed l ie lie f of any kind, and 
care very tittle for ouch matters, though they fire counted jih Modems. 

As regards Na 5Q + section A, the Mi ran, they are an exception to the 
above description. and the reader urnsL look under their number for details 
concerning thorn, I would also note that in the South Irak, Warns* ami in the 
vicinity uf Mofisul, to be a nomad is considered noble; while in the mountains the 
won! h<»'htu\ or shepherd. is aynonyinmm with ‘'savage," * + ignorant" or " brutish/’ 

1. JhwiitK 4*G0G families* A warlike semi-nomadic tribe inhabiting 

the batiks of the lower Z&h Noted swimmers, poor horsemen, 
Italian Kurds. 

2. Ifplit. 5*000 families A large tribe, partly composed of no mad a 

and parity agrieul limits. They intermarry freely w ith the (libhur 
Arab women. This tribe has lost much of its wealth owing to 
locusts and drought. Their women arc exceedingly handsome iiml 
affect a ]*eculiar and distinctive dress, blue turbans like the men, 
and dark heavy garments, no colour or ornament* of any kind I*dng 
worn. The men are good horaemeu and agriculturists, the 
headquarter of the tribe arc on the Sultan's farm in the Kara Click 
Dagh + Italian Kurds, 

!L tihatfkh Jtmini 4,000 families. A great uml warlike tribe, turbulent 
and fierce. Noted robbers. Great horsemen, Very intelligent, make 
Martini Henry rifles Live tn villages in winter, dwell in tents in the 
vicinity of their villages in spring. After the harvest (June) pro¬ 
ceed to Perahn frontier wish their flocks, He turn in September, r>r 
later if the season is hot. Dress in Barman fashion* Itaban Kurds. 

4. Shayklutii. o(K> families, Completely nomadic, wealthy shepherds, 

peltate flocks between Tigris and both Zahs, Avow no connection 
with Yetidb, 1 and often camp with the Tai Arabs* with whom 
however they do not intermarry, Italian Kurds. 

5, ShaUiF. 500 fmniliflt Sedentary, said to be Sliiaa by some, others 

1 No, Seetioa A. 
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affirm them bo have a secret religion, others that they are Babis, 
other® that they acknowledge a prophet named Baba. 

6* MumufuL 1 families. I know uothiug of this tribe but I expect it is 
really a sub-tribe of the Hwnawand No. If, section A. 

7. Girdi. 6,000 families A powerful tribe of shepherds, agriculturists 

and warriors, occasionally rubbers. Dress in Persian fashion, very 
wealthy and good horsemen. Tliey employ the Khoahn a o No. 21, 
section A, to du agricultural work for them. They proceed to the 
Wnxutt district in summer to [uututv their flocks. One section of 
this tribe dwelliug at Ushkalftakka is well disposed to strangers, 
another, living about four hour* west of Ain Kawa, are noted high¬ 
way men. Italian Kurds. 

A. Giriti. 1,200 Families, These Girdi migrated from the vicinity of 
Girdnwmik about sixty years ago; tlicy have atandunM the use of 
tenia in the summer and are now not to 1® distinguished from the 
surroutidiug mountaineers. They are industrious and wealthy. 
They still correspond with the mother tribe and stud presents to the 
chief at Ushkiifs&kka each spring. Italian Kurds. 

8. Khtdbxm. 700 families. Semi-ttmuadio, lmt unwarlike. Bahau 

Kurds. 

9. Sitrrhi, 3,060 families. 1,000 of the households are complete 

nomads. The Surchi have no peculiarities. Bohan Kurds. A small 
tribe of Mnmakaiili, see section 1). Nos. 8G and 9A arc attached U> 
the Surchi, evidently they migrated southward at some time, and 
have become absorbed: see section A, No. 26. 

10. Bejamt, 800 families. Speak a mixed language, apparently half 

Arabic, half Kurd, said by upighbotira to le of Turkish origin and to 
be followers of Tlujji Bfikto&h. 

11. Setmamnd. 1,200 families. The moat valiant, courageous, and 

intelligent of the Baban Kurd tribes. Splendid horsemen, crack 
shots, capable snutlis. bold robbers, good agriculturists; such as enter 
tlu> government service prove capable officials. In 1878, 600 
Hauiawand horsemen armed only with lances penetrated for into the 
Caucasus, and brought hack immense spoils. The Turkish govern¬ 
ment has of late years done much to suppress this tribe's power, 
but the men are still famous for their prowess end intelligence, and 
the women for their beauty. The Hama wand intermarry freely with 
the Arabs, and reckon themselves of Arabian origin. Most or the 
Hamawand speak Arabic, their language is, however, Kurdidi. 
Dress, partly Arab, partly Persian. Formerly they wens noted 
lancers, however they now only carry a modem rifle and dagger, 

12, J<\§, 10,000 families. A great semi-nomadic tribe, as famous as the 

Hamawand; Saladin was supposed to liave been of this tribe; they 
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Inhabit both sides of the frontier. The Jaff leaders are noted for 
not betraying one another as do other Kurdish chiefs, hence their 
numbers and independence. They are supposed to dislike 
Europeans. Rabun Kurds. 

13. On ran, ? families. Babnn Kurds. 

14. Sumii. ? families. Baban Kurds. 

15. Pinm. 900 families. Similar in customs to No. 3, section A; said to 

be a eub-tribe uf the Hailuslu, No, 76, section A, However, as I 
am not certain on this point, I have marked them as s separate 
tribe. 

16. Alan, 1 families. This name recurs in a sub-tribe of the Hartushi, 

(om No. 76E, reetton A) but T could find no connection. We see a 
tribe in section C, No. ISM, called Allan. Uabcm Kurds. 

17. Ihki Kfumtt, 1 families. Baban Kurds. 

IK Kinfontr, ? families, Baban Kurds. 

19. Qhtncruk. * families, Balian Kurds. 

20. Mutkai’i. ? families. Balian Kurds. 

21. tChoshnao, 2,000 families. Completely sedentary, Work for Girdi 

and .Shuykh Bezeitii, Nos, 7 and 3, and occasionally look after crops 
uf bitter trilies during season of absence. Reputed to be poor 
lighters. Following account of origin woe given me by chief Agha 
of the tribe: — - M Ambesbudast was the son uf Sarandiw, and Saranduz 
was the IVmir of Stilton Selim. The son of Immii Hussein gave the 
forefathers of Anibcsbudast a seal-ring and lordship over all the 
lands between Kcnuurntliah and Mussul. Ainheahudast was the 
forefather of the Khosnao, The two saints of the tribe are TIauifn 
and Mazdak 

22. Bilbos. 400 famihea frontier tribe, Rohan Kurds. Semi-nomadic, 

spend the summer at Wama. 

23. Am. 509 families. So mi-nomadic, some live in the town of liania, 

great warriore and good horsemen. Spend summer at Wazna. 
Rabun Kurds. 

24. Mtimask, 2,900 families. Complete nomads. Baban Kurds, spend 

summer at Wazna. 

25. Monger. 2,009 families. A warlike iribe, semi-nomadic, spend 

summer at Wazna, 

26. Mama Atm, ? families. This tribe now counts as a sub-tribe of the 

Si.rn.-hI, No. 9, section A; the name Mumakun, or variations of it, 
reapjjeara in section C, No. 15E Del Marnikan, aiul in sec Lion D, No. 
80 Mamogau, a sub-tribe of the No. 8 Jibrutdi, and No. 9A 
Matnakanli, a sub-tribe of No. 9 Sipikmdi, Armenian priests and 

* Mizilnk, it will Ik ramambarod, was a founder uf a religion in Ptrai* during the rizth 
century 
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the tribesmen of So. DA state that the MamakanU were 
Anna Ilians who became Moslems ProbflMy they were a Christian 
tribe of uomada and have been completely scattered. The Mamakan, 
MHinugan, and the Del Maumkaii have no tradition l but I km>w t>L 

27, 7 fnmitiefl- A frontier trite of which I know nothing wore 
titan that it exists however it may to in some way connected with 
the Eellikan, Ml 81, section D, and with No. 15. iMtiou E, 
RqfllWIi However* as the Bcllik&u. No. 81. are Zam. it seMis to 
me improbably 

28. ttwtinL 1.100 families. Baton Ktutk Village dwellers, similar 

Lo the Khesnuo, No. 21 h section A. 

29* l families, 

30. Baddi J Eainiliea. This m the name of a smalt sedentary trite of 

Sunni Kurds living»( Itowanduz; they acknowledge no connection 
with the Ikdelip No. ID* section E* 

31. fiSItrattji. 1H00 families, Sedeirtary* their name is taken from the 

locality in which they Jive* industrious hospitable, but warlike, 

32. fferki. 3*000 lainllitsa. A great nomadic trite, much BCittored, some 

are to te found near Enfflmm* others near Van, and great numbers 
near MfcssuL The Herld are a very dark-skinned people * them 
neighbours Gay they ure not Kurds at all tml some savage nice. Tin.* 
Ilerki women ate very tehl nnd manly. The Herki flle^-p out in 
autumn without any tents. Taken as a whole they are a low* dirty 
trite, owning large flock* of sheep, and dealing in inferior puck 
homes; it is impossible to mark them down with any aooarucy, :is 
they seem lo have no fixed teeto They generally cantp In snmll 
numbers and move about in little detachment®. Their divisions are 
as follows:— 

Jfeufcra. We see the name again a* a sub-trite of the Milli in 
North Mesopotamia, see .section C. No. ILL 
Jjrrfinh'. Sub4rite of Herki, roves about in the vicinity of V an. 
Ztijdan, Sub-tribe of Berid This naEue appears again m a 
sutetrite of the great Pinianishli, No. 73, section A. and 
fificn again m u stili-trite of Mutikutip section B, Nu. 20EL 
KvjL 200 families. Sub-trite of Herki. Tills is I he sedentary 
section of the Herki, and lives in the centre of the place 
marked with the number 32. 

33. Bmmd&it. 1,500 fimdlies. Tritei taking its n&iae from Banidoet river. 
A, BumS&si, fioO fiiinihoh. Trite taking its name freni BrmidosL 

river. 

34. Berim j r 750 families. Taking tribal euniie from district of Berrnn ; 

this Lrite ts tenons for it* fighting qualities and a certain Indy 
family known as that of the Shay fete uf Beiw 
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35* NirtHL 800 families. Sedentary, 

30, Ikihm. SOO families. Sedentaiy. 

37. &6ctr f 1 T 000 families* Tina inn district containing atem 30 villager 

inhabited almost entirely by sedentary Kurds who are called Zahar 
Kurds. They are -. -ireful fanners, gi* h\ vine growers, good builders, 
hoapitable to strangers, but incredibly qmmdsonm among themselves 
Their chiefs build smaJI castles in which they are generally being 
besieged unless they are Ix^egiiig some one else. These Kurds am 
usually plucky fighters on their own ground. They have a chronic 
feud with the Shaykte of Bcrma, see No. 34, section A. 

38. Jifhajfhi, I mu give no particulars of tlihs trite, 

39. Ho&zwk 1 families. A ffniall broken trite of nomada ami villagers 

near MnssilL 

40. MiturL 120 families A poor sedentary trite, 

41. Doshki, fiOO families. At Default. Thk section has a bad name for 

thieving anil brigandage Eenmji, evidently an offshoot of 
No. 41 A, section A. 

A. Jbtfibi. 2,000 fauiihts. 1 rid us trio us agriculturists at (leaver 

(Giaveri 

42. Jrfhifi. 4,000 families Both sedentary ntid nomadic near A l uadi ft. 

We find the name reappear in section Bj No. 14* The latter is 
evidently a migration from AimiditL However* whether this 
Jdials is the mother trite of the Jdlikaiili, No, 12, section K, is by 
no means certain. 

43. Iter* 800 families. 

44. JJerwanL 600 families. Sedentary, 

45. Kohan, 70 Families, Nomads probably a sub-trite, but of which I 

know not. 

46. Shay khan. Yeridifl or devil worshippers. ? families, Semi-nomadic, 

This trite dwells near Staykh Ads r the religions centre of the Yeridia 
and the dwelling place of tho religions head of the sect There is also 
a temporal chief who used t<-live there, but I understand that be now 
keeps his whereabouts a secret. The trite takes its name from 
Shavkh AdL Thera is ikc-thtiig to show Lhoi, it lias any connection, 
other then religious, with thr Yezklte uf the Sinjar, Sec section C* 
No. 16, 

47. JUs/rfstm* 7 families. There ate said to 1*> sonic Yeridis in this 

trite* 

48* Ebnrtru Ye/ddb or devil wutaliippera* 300 families- These live 
near ZftkUo. 1 suspect soma connection with the Haverku, section C t 
No + 15L 

4D. Spirt i. 70 families. Nomads The name was given me while passing 
their tents. I hail not> however, time to investigate. 
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50. Mi ran. 1,000 families* Low tribe of shepherds migrating from 

Jszirct ibn Omar to lake Van in spring and returning in autumn. 
This tribe lias an atrocious reputation for all kinds of villainy. 
Curiously enough they are usually very friendly to Christians and 
Europeans, but treat Moslems in a wamWoua Fashion. They move 
up to within about 15 miles of Lake Vim annually, passing SHcniukh 
on their way. They have a chronic fetid with the Goyau tribe, 
section A, No. 53A. 

51. lUt&irim. V ,00 families. I cannot connect this with Hteadnfl, 

No. 39, section A. 

52. Shull Total number of families 1,500. Amkadtrihe of Moslems 

and Nestor inns. latter in a minority. Sedentary, Two sub-tribes— 
Siapc, GOO families, and &uli, 30 families. 

53. Oogmu 1,400 families. A large aud powerful tribe of sedentary and 

semi-nomadic Kurds. They have, T expect, sevend sub-di visions, hut 
1 have Iweu unable to obtain their names. This branch contains a 
certain number of Zaras, for particulars of whom see section B, 
The Goyau arc noted for independence and valour. They slew 
Mustapba Pasha, the great chief of the Miron, in a pitched battle 
in 1899. 

A. SkmutJAlu 600 families. Name given to a sedentary section of the 
Goyau living nt Rheruekh. 

54. Dalihori. ? families. A few sedentary Kurds in the vicinity of 

Shernakh, probably a section of the Goyau. 

55. Shh-iki. 200 families. Wealthy sedentary tribe, Name suggests 

connection with the Zirikanli, No, 10, section TJ, 

56. Brtlitoi. 70 families. Semi-nomadic, poor and scattered. Similar to 

the Hcrki. No, 32, section A. 

57. Bint. 100 families, 

58. Atman&an. 5,000 families. Very wealthy nonuule. May be ofLcn 

seen in the Hi tins pa<a uml near Bohtan, where their headquarters 
are. They dress like tho Herki, No. 32, section A. but have not the 
had reputation of the latter They have hardly any homes, tn 
Hummer they migrate up to the Mush plain, 

59. SiUite.nu 900 families. Cultivators and nomads. Similar to No. 58, 

section A. Also migrate in summer to the Mush plain. 

GO, Kiekim. 150 families. Nomads. 

01, Dmitri. 400 families. Noiuuds in summer on the south shore of 
Luke Van. 

62, Atikanli. 150 families. Nomads. Very insignificant. Probably u 

Hub-tribe, bub could not discover whose. 

63, Ifalftji. 900 families. Mixed sedentary Kurils, Turks,and Armenians, 

dwelling on the southern shores of Lake Van. 
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64. Tiyan, 300 families. This tribe has a bid name. It is said by some 

to bo nn isolated fragment of she great Arab tribe of Tai, but I do 
not know if there are any grounds for this belief* 

65. Ilaimtun. 300 families Sedentary in the Bull Lari district 

66. f families. Near Julammk, 

67* BfilieaK 130 families. A small tribe of send-nomadie Kurds [ no 
connection with Belliki or Ikdlikauli. They stale that they were con¬ 
verted from heathenism by Khatid ibn Walid. 

63. Khani. 130 families* Sedentary near Khoftliub* 

69 , Tnkttlu 450 families. Perhaps a sub-tribe of the Zilanli; the Ttiknli 

think they came from Erzenun about 100 years age. They are now 
sedentary,. very poor physique, and appear to of the same luw 
race aa the Sipikanli north of Lake Van mentioned in the introduction 
to section I). 

70. ? families. Owing to an accident the name of u tribe has 
here been lost, I leave the nunii^r blank in hopes of some day 
re-dhieovering the right name, 

7L Ehehik m Total number of families 0,000. A notable tribe * they arc 
called Rerand by the local Armenian & They only spend three 
months in teats, and there fore may be called sedentary. The 
following ant tribes are t I think, only an ancient political confedera¬ 
tion, and not attached by lies of blood, 

A- Shekifti. 1,200 families. Completely sedentary. 

R MnkerL 1.200 families. Completely sedentary ; Mid tu have migrated 
from Persia fifty years ago; split in two portions, one at Nourdous 
and one at Khoshsb. 

0. Shevdi* t fatuities. This tribe crops up again near Iskilip ; I presume 
a forcible migration in Salim's dine. 

B* Bufaut ? families, 

E* ShmK l fmniliefl- 

F. Shebd\ 1,000 families. A southern branch of Lhe Shekak; complete 
nomads. 

72, Zermn. 100 families* 

73. PirmnuklL 1,200 families, A large tribe and head of a con federation 

of which the following am the chief branches. It is impossible to 
locate them more precisely than by saying they inhabit the country 
in the vicinity of the No. 73, section A. The following are the names 
of the affiliated tribes* 

Zeydan. There are some Zeydon in Modeki, No. 20E, section B, and 
as we have seen a sii^tribe of the Iferki, Jfo 32C, section A, 
Barlmkan* ? families, 

KinarberGih. ? 

Suraiauttn- ? 

you mmi. 2 « 
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Jhilijan. 1 

Jr Hi ? families. I suggest the moflier tribe of No. 12, section E. 
Gewiji. ? families. I suggest the mother tribe of No. 12, section E. 
Shti-iltm. Obviously a fragment of No. 71C and TIE, section A. 
Jftuanffn. Kor remarks see section B r No. 12. 

A. Little PinuDuthli 500 tiiniiliea. Apparently an offshoot of No, 73. 
There is supposed to 1 hj something disgraceful about tliri tribe, what 
I lilt not know. IS of Its mniilies are Yezidis, others Christiana. 

74. Gien in, ? families, This is the name ol a small tribe in the district 

of Giaver. Local authorities slate that the name merely indicates 
GiaVer-an, i.e^, Graver people, in which case it may have no connection 
with No. 8. section C, and No. SIL, section 11. 

75. Shtmsih. non families. An interesting tribe, once nomadic, now 

sedentary The chiefs consider themselves of And) stock and look on 
the common tribesmen as of low race. The tribesmen ore very ugly 
as a rule, the chiefs refined and handsome. 

76. fTt?rtv*hi. This is a very important Kurdish tribe, and I suggest that 

investigation may some day show that- it is the connecting link 
between the Kurds of Irak and the Kurds of Armenia. Thu 
nomadic branches of this tribe have n very bin! reputation. Although 
richer than the Herki, No. 32, section A, they resemble them in 
mode of life and general appearance. The following are the sub- 
tribes. 

A. EzJ'uian. ? funifue. Said to be Yezidis. There is no mistake about 
the name. 

R. Mtrziifi, bOO families. Sedentary near Bashkiria. 

C, Mamr&h. 200 families. Yezidi religion hut belong i» Hart-uahi 
tribe. 

U. Manuk. 200 families. T believe this sub-tribe of tho Hurtushi to be 
sedentary. 

lv Alan, f families, 

F, Bcrtn. 60 families. Famous us cultivators of tobacco. 

G. Jiriki t families. 

II. Shittan, 1 families. 

J. Mamkhor. 400 families. Very warlike nomads. 

K. KhavdstaiL 1 furni lifts. 

L. S/iorafmu 3,000 families. Tim hugest hranch of the Hart tuffii 

nouunls; descend south of Akra in spring, 
if. Mamaditn. 200 families. 1 think sedentary; some occasionally 
descend to the Bey they l>ngh, near Zakhn. 

N. Gat-dan. 300 families. Nomads, very l«ad reputation os thieves, 
imhcspitable ami savage. Wealthy horse breeders. Camp in spring 
near Znkbo. 
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O. ZeddL Nomads. 

P. ZtffcL 150 families. Nomads, shepherds, 

Q. Bafj&TL 500 families Nomads, 

Section B. 

The tribes inhabiting this zone arts completely cut off from the others 
mentioned in the catalogue, and lmve little or nothing in common with them 
The barriers which divide this region from the zones A r G; D and J£, may 1x5 
enumerated as follows. 

Firstly, the great BiLlis Goige, which can only be approached from either 
eitremity and forms a ldnd of mu oral dyke between zone R nntl A- Secondly, the 
Tigris which k usually unfordahle and practically interrupts all commumca limi 
with C. Thirdly; the huge up ore of the Eastern Taurus range which act as a 
protecting wall against D. Fourthly, the upper Euphrates which separates the 
Jierstui Mountains from the overlapping portions of zone K 

From the point of view of a casual observer, I should be inclined to group the 
Kurdish tribes in thk seme into five rinasci— 

Class I Would include numbed i to 10. 27 and 29* 

Class It. No. 20 aud its appendant letters. 

Class IIL Nos, 12 to 19. 

Class IV. No. 23. 

Class V- No. 31 and its appendant Jet tors. 

As regards Class I, they appear to he sc ini-nomadic ami mleniary tribes who 
have at some period migrated rid tlte Bitlia Pass into the undulating arable pasture 
hind between DUbektr and the Btilis £u. These people may quite possibly be a 
part of that multitude of tribes who lived in a state of vassalage to the undent 
Kings uf Armenia; the names Bekraft,No. 6, and Muslk, No. l,bo£h well known in 
the old histories, give colour to this idea. At any rate these tribes of the uonthem 
plains own no connection with any of the tribes mentioned in the other 
classes* 

As to the habits and dress of this class, 1 can give very lew details, as on each 
occasion that 1 passed through their country, 1 was unable to make any study 
of them with the exception of the Tirikaa, Now 9. The men api^ear te be tall and 
well built, fairly industrious, but not very hospitahle, 

(laasea II* III, IV mid V, are dealt w ith in the catalogue as dosses ejt Hoc 
anil nW no further com nieuC 

E JfWA\ ! families. This tribe has he.cn mentioned by previous 
travellers, but I could obtain no account of it I do nut omit it 
because the Chaldean Historian Toma of Mentis makes mention uf 
the name. There is. however, a village in Mo titan called Moeik. 
None of the Mot ikon Kurds, however, make use of the name as 
A tribal designation. 


2 h 2 
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2 T Pcnjimn. 500 families A fcibe ufltcd for U;* fighting i|iiJilities. 
There are Baid to k some Yeririi families among thODL 

3. Ktekdi* 1 frmulio.?. I am doubtful os to this tribes existence, it is 

probably a local name for a division of the Ponjiofln. 

4. Pmran> 200 families. $enii-ncftifld% pastoral anil agriculturists 

5. Shuythdodanti 200 families, \ do not know if this tribe h sedentary 

or nomadic There Are a great mi niter of non-tribal Kurds in this 
neighbourhood A further diflieuliy lie* in the fact that the Kurds 
of ihm region are averse to making known their tribal names or 
customs t resemblance of the numr to tlnn Ditdori and 1 ntdikanli 


should be noted. 

6, Bfkmji, BOO families* Xanadu; winter near Plate kir P and summer 

near Salrt; tradition »tntthat they are the dwroilRnts nf the 
Bagraiaane- Tin? Armenian clergy genetnlly spaak with s«me 
certainty op this point. We see tte towns Rekiraiip No, 16H. 
sutiiun (J r among the Yeridis of the Sbjtt, The Yeoddia of the 
Sjnjar believe that they came from a country north nf the Tigris. 

7. Ifahkoimti 5HO families. Nomads; the Ksialidunians are often 

mentioned in the history of C ha mi eh, the Armani an priest; there is 
a peculiar resemblance in the name. 

8 t Ikshm. 1 families A sedentary tribe between Ssirt, Meyterkin 
and DiabeJrir. 

9. Tirikan* 650 families, A sedentary Irite between the Euphrates 
and Haim: fond of bright coloured dothefi; wealthy and intelligent; 
kindly disposed to the Few Armenians who live among them. Hie 
local Armenians state that they are of common origin and that they 
(the Annenisins) are not of Armenian race; this idea is naturally 
discouraged by the Armenian clergy and laity of Dtetekir, but I 
have it on the authority of a priest and Christian head mini of the 


district. 




10. JfvzlicfoirL 

? families This is a email tribe located as on mop; the 

name is that of 

a district in the Dereim Mountains, about 80 miles 

north. 1 think wc may infer a southerly migration from that region. 

11. Ztkert 

1 Families,^ 


12. Mm. 

f 

|i 


13. Strutt. 

400 

-tl 


14 . Jttfoli. 

100 

1* 


15. KhaznlL 

50 

M 

h Sea note, nest ijarsgmph. 

1G, BcdtTK 

f 

1* 


17. MnlnAigo* 

? 

II 


18. Bosifoiu, 

ISO 

O 


19. A'Mritrn, 

180 

If 



Note.—T he Eosikau and Kimon* Xus* 18 and 19, and the sub-tribe of 
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the Bedkan* Xo. inhabit the district between Mush and 

Rataljom Their tradition is that they used to worship a sword 
thrust in the ground and the moan and sfcar^ anil that they lived 
under the government of a rhristiaii King named Tuvit, who dwtlt in 
the castle of Bout. Presently there came a certain Shaykh 
XaarediiJ^rom the Khalifat Baghdad ^whu alow King Timtand enlight¬ 
ened the people in the truths of I shun. The Kmirs of No a red in were 
Zaklium, Saru and Mim, and these brought with them their 
henchmen who formed the tribes of Zekeri, Xo. II, Musi,No. 12, 
Sannii No. 13; after this settlement other tribes, namely, Malitshigo, 
No, 17, fieder^ No. 16, m& JeUnli, No, 14, followed in t he wake of 
the first and helped to drive the Bodkau and Kurkn into the 
northern tuoiuitaiu& All these tribes have Armenia ns attached, 
and those with the Bosikaii rind Kurian are said to Ije the 
dedu+_-tiJiui+_s of folio were of KingTuvlL Nona of the Armenians in 
this ilbtriet lacar any resoiubinnei* to those of the Mwih plain 
or the villagers near Van, nor are they to be distinguished from 
the Hoaikon and Knnjiu Kurds in dress or appearance. Thu 
Molaahigo and tribes Sob, ll f 12, 13, 14, 10 cal] themselves Arabs, 
and besides talking Konnuiijl arid Annp man ubi talk among 
tlieinaelvea a peculiar liuabml Amide which is juat comprehensible, 
but almost as different from ordinary Arabic as is Its lion from 
French. It h fur more diitkult to imderntuud than the Arabic 
spoken at S&irt. At Tillu, a large village in the vicinity of Sain, 
resides at present a certain Shaykh Nasrodin* who is supposed to be 
tiie Lineal descendan i of the Shaykh Niorcdia, previously 
mentioned. I met one of lib nephews who told me that ibe 
family had a doeuuamt giving them Tillu and certain binds; this 
paper was signed by StilUn Selim the conqueror of Fonda. The 
hsiuily consider themselves to lie of Abbeaid stock and although few 
uf theta ever leave KurdiKtaii they make it a point to talk gtaal 
Arabic among tin? mead vca. Shaykh Xasrediu’s nephew, who 
ill i pea red a very well rend fuuii p fold me he thought that l ho 
tribes Nns. It, I2 r 13, 14,1G, 17 were not really uf Arabian origin 
but that they lint) accepted Islam and changed their tiiUd names 
for those uf their euiiqtturm^ whose language they adopted and then 
corrupted. 1 

20, Afut&i {ifoiii'Tii). This ia the name of a peculiar and iiuicceaaible 
mountain region north uf Hit Its, ami incidentally the appellation of 

1 We have already ih« Fiaititi JulUti in w-cikm A, Xu. 4^ and th# Munaiian, No. 73, 

nttum A, pirhap thi- trlbea Maui and JAU\* t Idaud 14, ^tkai B, an? ilf^uduita uf 

*mi*- ol Lhi! funufT wliu may Lave JL&autaJ Shnykh SWe-din. 
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all Kurds who dwell within it. T endeavoured to effect an entrance 
hut was unable to do so: anyone wishing to explore this district must 
do m on font; the triltes inhabiting it are apparently mostly Zazas* 
they are extremely wild and shy K and difficult to talk to. Other 
Kurds who h'dd in-on into the Motikan dbtrict supplied ujc with the 
following particulars'— 

A, Ktplmran, Zaza Kurds* 

B. BubanlL u „ 

& JCum n* u j., 

B + Butthabo* B> 

E r ficitfajh Kcrniauji Kurds* 

F, ErtklL iP 1P (Sometimes called Kliiarta). 

0- Pir Mum. *, Jp 

By all accounts the Bubanli are the most ancient tribe in 
Modeki, the Zeyd&n* aa vre have Been in No. 32, section A, and 
No. 73, section A, are split as sub-tribes elsewhere. If the story that 
the Knrm»iijiB <d M idkan are slaves to the Zaz.-m lie true, there 
would Vie some ground for supposing that the former entered us 
refugees, particularly as the extremely ditfieult nature of the ground 
forbids die idea of its being conquered by anything but a regular 
army. Apparently’ the Zazas of Uotikan are no Ether Moslems nor 
Christians. I would suggest that a thorough exploration of this 
district would prove very interesting, and might throw a wonderful 
light on the history of Armenia, if a good collection of folk songs 
find legends could be made. 

81. Pinjfiri. 450 fojiiilies, Sasun district speak Keruianji. 

22. Siirm* ? families. Probably Zazas, 

23, Nan-Tribal Zazas, 1,000 families* In the locality where this 

number appears there are a quantity of nan-tribal Zazas, Their 
atede is ulmn^t anarchical, and they »c<hu p although not naturally 
cruel or vicious, to have hardly any regard for human life; they 
frankly say they are m beasts of the held, and have hardly any 
religion. As an example of how unsophisticated these people are, I 
might cite the (act tint such as l have met who have served in the 
Army have ofreu become devout Moslems and look with aim me on their 
previous slate. They appear to have no idea of trilial orgammlion. 
They speak the Za&i Language and eccm very poor fanners. 

The Zazas are a mall, impish people with shrill voices, and are 
extremely shy latere strangers. I should imagine that they are the 
remains of a primitive mountain raee p similar to the Bible, 

The only instance I liave encountered of Zazas living on the 
plains or in the country Lt at Suverek* whore a few live with the 
Kfiragctoh, 
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24. Kedah GOO families Zazaa due box ith of Peru on the Ve^hin Dagtu 

25. Aslunuhuri. 500 families Zxzas., Shia sect. 

26 . Kull'in- ? families. Zazas, 

27 . I families. Beyond the name I could obtain no particulars 
concerning this tribe. Ibrahim Pash ft , 1 however, knows the tutmo* 

28. Shan. t families Zuxt lh, 

20, Etta. ? families. Nonuuls; impossible to ascertain whether Zazas or 
KoniiLitiji Kimb, 

30. Behirmaz. 500 families Zazas. Shia sect. 

31 . Ikmmli Genera] appellation of Kurds living in the licndiu. With tho 

exception of No, 31 C, section R, Shawukt all the Deraim tribes are 
apparently Fagans, who call themselves Shias, their religion, as for 
as I could ascertain, being a mixture of magic and nature worship, 
which again develop into Pantheism. A man of this region said 
to me, " I dp not worship God, for 1 part cannot worship Lius whole / 1 
However, they are Shin Moderns in outward form, swearing by Ali* 
mid call him the greatest of the prophets, tilts, 1 think* chiefly to 
annoy the Sunnis. The Defrimli are doubtless rubbers and cut¬ 
throats, hut I doubt their courage, since a very little show of 
authority auJbces to keep them in their fastnesses, whither it is 
difficult to follow them. All round the foot of the Demui there 
are tribes who live in n kind of feudiiJ vassalage to Boys who talk 
Turkish imd veil their women: ut first I imagined these Beya w ere 
the descendants of Turkish Military Fiefs, of whom one is always 
bearing and never meeting; as on former occasions these fl Turkish rt 
Beys turned out to be the descendants of indigenous chiefs, who 
have settled down and adopted Turkish customs. The DeimimJi are 
small, wiry men with sharp features; they are intelligent aid have u 
keenly developed artistic souse for colour and dress, Hie re are 
indeed on the slopes of the Dersuu some Turks, hut they are 
Ak Koyunlu, of Bean Haaom* ami live in a kind of cuiimmiie of 
their own; for history of latter sec Degmgnes Histoire Ifmi$. As 
far as f could ascertain, the Bereimli have a special dialect of their 
own hut it is closely allied to 2 aza.. Moat of the Dcrsim tribes are 
regular migrants from south to north in Ute spring; their villages 
are left quite empty without caretakers, 

A. Jfifrm. This is the origin.il mother tribe of the great Mdli coufedera- 

t aii m iii Xortli Mesopotamia* with whom they still keep up 
communication. For particulars of the legend and importance 
attached to the name Milli or Milan. Xu. 1 , section U 

B. Kwltfl 1*000 families Near Falu. 


1 NO 1* Hw?tipn C 
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C T Shavwk ? families. Sedentary ; ]uLely converted to orthodox Sunnism, 

D. Ferhnd t?$ktgk% ? families In the vicinity of Surpignam This Is 
the only Kurdish tribal name beginning with F. 

EL BuihtktrK I families Perhaps 30 villages near Chemishgezek; semt- 
noruadicp or at lca.it migratory, having two villages, om op tlie high 
land and one in the valley. 

F. Karabiudi. 1 families* At Aaunik. 

G. MirzantL t families. Exact location in Beraim nit known, 

BL AhhamnH f femiijea Make splendid c&rpGta of great intricacy of 
design and fineness in weaving. 

L BttUukagkL 2,000 families Sedentary. 

J. hitchin Utknghi* t families. At Arnitga. 

K. Kastitkan. ! families. This is oartamly not the name of a tribe, but 

of a Deraiio district eoul&ining several tribes ; however, the name 
crops up os that of a tribe north of Diahekir, 1 presume a migration 
of some fatuities from the Bernini. 

I,, (rimt ii. ? families Imported tu bo in Denriru, hut I am doubtful 


Section C* 

Tlris scone is in reality the ancient province of the Northern Jarirah of the 
Empire of the Kluiltffl of Baghdad; the Korda inhabiting it nmj beroughly clawed 
m follows:— 

Class I, No. 1 and apjjemlunt luttera. Hub class may Ikj divided into 
Iwe Bisections— 

(1) Na I to Na 1 Dx, 

(2) No. 1 Ex bo No. 1 Ex. 

Clas3 IT, No. 15 ami appendant letters. 

Glass III, No. 16 mid appendant let tern. 

Class IV, the remaining numbers with the exception of 18 and 19. 

With regard to Class I* subsection I, they are evidently partly formed oT a 
great migration fnsin the Dcraiio district in the reign of Sultan Selim, hut owing 
to intermarriage for many gHiiemtinns with the Arab, Ammean and Kurdish 
peoples of the district, and by absorbing many of the hjctd iritis, they have lost 
their original chomcteritlles. They are jKior cultivator, hot good herdsmen and 
carpet weavers, 

Their inode of life is simple, January, February, March and April they spend 
in the lower a lopes of the Karajn Dagh; April and May on the plains of 
Mesopotamia; June, July, August and September sees thorn move up towards 
iJiabekir ; in October! November and December they move once more southwards 
Subsection No. 2. These tribes admit themselves of the same race and origin 
0-1 subsection No. I, but arc Ctrl oil from k by the Euphrates river ; they are 
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all Sliias or Pagans of the Darsimli type. At certain seasons priests from the 
Deratm sliatricL visit them and hold religious services. 

Their dress is similar to that of Lhe Turkish speaking people of Aimtidhi ; 
however, their women veil before Momma and Christians, The men ana not very 
remarkable for any particular characteristic. 

Class IM —It is very difficult Uj state with any preeisenc^ whether the tribes 
included in this class can he termed Kurils proper or n<x I presume that; they 
represent scattered fragments of the old Aramean population, mixed with Imperial 
colonists of Koman times, Kurds, Persians* Turks and Mongols, 

Some tidies are wholly Modem, others wholly Christian (Jacobite t) f others 
Devil worshippers, others contain adherents of all three religion &. Taken as a whole 
they arc industrious and capable people, good stone-masona, and admirable vine- 
growers, but wit I ltd fierce, bloodthirsty, vindictive, revengeful, and treadieraus. 
PeciiUm religious movements' are not nncouimou amongst them. and the adoption 
of Evangelical iTotestaiitism by a certain number has been productive of unex¬ 
pected developments. 

Chm Ilf .—The great Yeridf or devil worshipping community and tribal 
confederation of the Siqjjar is endrelj Kurdish. In physique the Yeridis of the 
SSsjar resemble the Dersimlj Kurds, king £in id 1-honed, wiry r lean and buugry- 
looking men, with pinched features, small hooked noses, pointed china, broad 
shallow lower jaws ± high check hou ea p narrow close set block eyes, and thin lip* 
They twist their hair in six or seven gumll braided plaits which hung down on 
either side of their faces. 

The dues* of the Sinjur tribes is unlike that of ouy 0 Liter people, and I should 
imagine ol remote antiquity. It conaistH of a pointed brown felt cap, u while shirt 
of cotton cut square ut the neck and with no opening in front, a cloak of gazelle 
akin or light brown leather, raw hide snuiduk, and leather bdL 

By their own tradition they migrated to the Sinjar after Timur's invasion. 
However, they admit that the Yeridi faith existed in the Sin jar Mountain long 
before that date. 

C/im 11 \—These Kurds of North Mesopotamia are the off-scouring and riff-raff 
of all Kurdistan, rogues, thieve#, vngabonda and bullies almost to a man ; they seem 
to havo no single redoeming virtue* being idle, cowardly and cruel. They have 
little pride of nice and seamiugly intermarry and mix with spates amt other low 
nomail tribes. From this dose* however, must be excepted No 18, Xu. 19, and No. 10, 
who have evidently migrated ut some period from the plains north of Lake Yam 
jVWfc—East of Urfji there is a hrge settlement of gvpde#, who will pretend 
they are Kurdish tribesmen; the traveller should lie on his guard against the 
£□ for morion they will give him. The word - Nowur,' or lhe question r * Do you 
come from Howek I" will invariably silence them, or make them admit their true 
origin, 

1. MUM, SO families. This mine has a curious and peculiar mystery 
attached to it, which innumerable tro&s-oxamimitiooa on iny part of 
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evTrv kind of Kurd has failed to elucidate to my own satisfaction. 
Some people merely say that the Mill! were a powerful tribe who 
ware broken up by the Turks in the 18th century. The fmU at 
present stead fig follows i—I brahim Fosha h chief nf the Mill!* and 
although his own teats do nut amount to more than «iO T he has 
complete jurisdiction over more than 2,000. Secondly, bo is spoken 
of with great respect and reverence by the Kmlbash of Malaria, not 
became be is wealthy but liec&uitt? he sb the head of the Milli; thirdly, 
he ia the only' stranger who can travel through the Xiarsira without 
an escort; fourthly, the Shemsiki, No. 75* flection A, look on him as 
their nominal bead; fifthly, isolated villages in Anatolia and the 
Emujian district speak of him jib their patriarchal chlet Now thb 
is all the more peculiar since in the Kurds euumcrated there are 
Shins, Fagans, Pantheists, Zusas and orthodox Moslems, of which 
latter faith he ia ; hi* influence is therefore neither jwjlitlcal nor 
idigions, mid yut Influence he lues, for Korda will route from iiiilcs 
around to ask Ids opinion on family quarrels and generally take his 
verdict as final. 

Again there arc ecrtJiiii tribes which although allied to him in 
war have no regard for )m Patriarchal position. IbtuhWs own 
explanation la us follows +l Yesm and years age the Kurds were 
divided into two branches the Milan and Zilnn ; there were 1*200 
tribes of the Milan, hut God was displeased with them and they 
were scattered in all directions, some vanished* others remained ; such 
us remained respect me as the head of the Milan. 11 

Now the tradition with Ibrahim is that all this happened long 
before the days of Mohammed, thus some Milan are Christians* 
others Yozidis; the Milan tradition is Lhul they are children of Shem 
and came from Arabia,, but that the Zilnn arc from the East, Now 
this vague 1agouti ia found almost in its entirely among the Kurds 
of the Deisim, save that there we have the following variation :■— 

Thu Milan came from Arabia and settled in the Dersim ; how¬ 
ever. when Sultan Selim conquered West Kurdistan, his Vtrier saw 
that the Kurd* wandered up ami down the Dershn slopes, and that 
the land was crowded with nomads, the Vizir r ordered such as 
wish ml te cultivate, to build houses, and such as wished to remain in 
teuts H to go south ; some built houses, learned Turkish and veiled 
their women* others fled to the Iteraim fasineascrt, and oilier went 
south* among the latter the chief family of whom Ibrahim Pasha 
ia now the hood 

Among other stories qf the Milan is the one that the Zilau are 
a base and ignoble race; curiously anough, whenever one meets a 
trilie admittedly of Zilan origin (they arc in section D ? Nos. 6, 9. 
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OA,rtiid 17) you find rough nml Iwrbiroufl people with a peculiarly 
hideous cast of countenance. The legend to me is extremely 
interesting, but the way in which Milan Kurds would suddenly grow 
vague or change the subject while relating fragments of it was more 
than maddening. The reader would he surprised if ho knew the 
months of toil I endured in collecting the above si null paragraph. 

All avowed Milan tribes are starred, 

*A, Dtiniui, 250 Jam Hies. Nomads, 

*& St ithm. 450 families, Nomads, We have seen a similar name in 
flection A, Nwl 32 and 73, and section B, No. 2GE, but on this 
occasion I suggest the name ia derived from some leader, either n 
Say Lid ur a man called Said. 

*0, JTinttv 550 families, Nomads. Ibrahim Pasha suggests that these 
are <d the smug tribe as the YeaidJ tribes; of coarse these Kirnn are 
orthodox Moslems. 

*D. Dudihfitili. ‘ families. Nomads. With Ibrahim in N. Mesopotamia; 
there are live villages near Ynrlo who speak Zaza, and there are 
said to he some in the Dersim, tee section B. 

(t)*E. Khalujtiu, 70D families. Nomads. 

(?)*F. Kelish, t families. Nomads 

*G. Metutan, ? families. Nomads, a small suh-trilie of No. i ; whether 
these have moved from the Kqtki, No. 32, section A, to the Knraja 
Dljgh or liter term, is diilicnlt to say, 

*11, EuMiumih. 350 families. Nomads. 

*1. Skerhuin, 80 families. Nomads. 

*J, El Kdwtit. ? families, Nomads, 

*J£. Detshi. f families, Notnails. 

•L Meshkcnli. t families. Nomads, 

*M, KaUnddan, > families. Nomads reported in the Dersim, section B, 
•N. Haji Bairam, 1 families, Nomads. 

•O. JTamndcan. 2Gl> fit mi lies. Nomads, These have nothing to do with 
the llassauanli, who are avowedly Zilaa 
•P, Khnlqjari, 7Gd families. Nomads. 

•Q, Elia. ? families, Nomads, 

•it. Jsuuhtt. 85 families. Nomads. 

*$, JVrJbrt, 700 families, Nomads. 

*T. jVhsrun. 75 families. Nomads, 

•O', Teh anin. 210 families- Nomads, 

*V, Sudan* 80 families. Nomads near Ihis-til-Ain 
■\Y. Usbttkhun. 70 families. Nomads. 

*X. Malm it A, tfOO families. Nomads. 

*Y. Ckemikan, 250 families. Nomads. 

*Z- St rtfuhan. 130 families. Nomads, 
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*Ax. ItvuIitL 550 Nomads. 

•Bx. Chiartsh. 7 families. Nomads. 

•Cx. Zirofknn. £ P OO0 families. Semi-nomads of the Konya PagK 

# Dx. Daghboiki* 7 families. A large semi-nomadic tribe cart of Suverek. 

Bujnk. ? families, Nomads, 

# Fx. HoshiftJK ? families. Nomads, 

(f)*Gx Beski. SOU families. Apparently sedentary. A curious legem] of this 
tribe is that they are of English or Frank origin and chat their 
ancient name was Scrfargan. With reserve I suggtst tin? name 
Zusv?mm r and as an explanation that some member of that house 
otic* had dealings with the tribe or took refuge in its to tils. 

*Ttx. flap Afinti. 500 families. Nomads, No homo, travel snmli stages 
with donkey h. 

*lx. Kaaiuni. 600 families. Sedentary. 

*Jx+ Chakali. 1,000 fjmiiliea. Nomads, 

*Ki. Mentis. 1.000 families, Sedentary. 1 think 

*L*. EnUrgdch, 7 families. Nomads. 

•M Junky- I families- Sedentary; obviously u fragment of No. !S P 
see tio a F. 

■Nx. Bnjhyan Forga* 500 families. Sedentary. 

*Ox. Dtrtjun. 800 families. Nomads. 

*Px* Kw. 5.000 families, Nomads and sedentary* 

*Qx. AMOvm. 500 families 1 do not know if nomad or sedentary. 

*Kx. Brrrjun. f tom a 1 its. Fossihly it separate branch of No, lGx„ section C 
or perhaps only the summer quartern of that tribe. 

2. KtirvtjdtK 1700 families. Thin is the name of a low tribe of ^mi- 
iiumads dwelling nearSuverek; brutal,savage niul mdc&mbably filthy. 
Tliis lti\m has a bud name in every respect, ami being un a 
high mild geta a bad name for Kurds from many travellers. 
Curiously enough many of the Karagetcrh speak Zaza, hut between 
Oiabekir tmd the Tur Abdin there is a vast quantity of nameless 
non-tribal Kurds, who apparently are outonsts from their own clans; 
the worst of throe “ undesiiublea " seem to attach themselves to the 
Kamgetch. 1 


& KatutfetdL Thia trilas wna originally a aotvu.d Turcoman ckn of W**t«f* -AuMulia Aud 
fin muIoI by Sullnu Drifts aa the •\o]w* *«f llic K a raja i Jagh. The object of this* Lraiiflfrr wa* 
lit ciim|tt'amto K inlttilni] fur tlir Ira* oT the ZiriU p Tirikun iuh! other tribea which the Ottoman 
Oo¥errLuitfiii litbil forcibly ratUtd in W**t Aiiatolbu Thu Kjimgrtab, however, rapidly iutar- 
marritil with local uoa-tritlAl Kin.nl* of tow origin, and being illitvrato ihwui lent their language 
ami tocani€ to all incema un4 parpoeea » Knrdinh Lnbe. Further, owing to the fad thal for 
s-wiiid year* aitor thch rt i^ttlemcnL they wifitfl pn?tect«l juicI fnvEiured by ibi? Ott om a n 
(iiiYtrimitlit, tn;my fa Italic* of luefcl UOHUuSk" Kurd* joined their ^ncalfcipPicM *M hutjrtil 
tvU only to iucn-wi ihnir tiuiiil^ri! but to cumptote tbr trauufurmiiUoTi of Ik* Turruqwt clan, 
into ia KurdMi tribe. 
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3, NmAribat Zam& For rm account see So, 23, flection B, 

4, Chathamtt r ? families. 

5, Barhnn. ? families. 

CL IItuszmn+ F families. 

7. Aha Tahir . families, Tlies*'arc said lo be of Arab origin but talk 
KemJanjL 

■S T (riurtm, ? families- Sub-tribe of No, I, section 0. (Accidentally left 
out of the letters.) 

'i_ Mmmsan, f fuuiilie& This is a doubtful tribe, 

10. Gkidt&'AiA (Kilt) (KMr)» I h 200 families. Tins i* a brp’ tribe of 
semi-nomadic- Kurds, now inhabiting the slopes of Use Kuiuja Dagb 
in winter (in villages) mot descending in the Jagh-Jagh Eiver in 
spring and early an miner. Their chiefs state that they arc the 
descendants of an Emir sent to mlc the Diar ErahieJt by the 
Abbasid Khalil. When tlie Khali Jute grew weak this family 
remained ami was taken by the Kikieh Kurds an n ruling family. 
The local Bodawiu look on this family of chiefs m men of good 
blood The chiefs have a notable contempt for their tribesmen, who 
they talk of as "Kurdish Dogs,* and I believe will not many 
their women. The uhief Agha of the KItieb, Abditr Kahnum, in a well 
road rnan, and has done a good deal of work with a view to 
locating the audenL aiLies on the bunks of the EJiahnr; ho hm read 
a certain amount of history * and states that the Kikieh wire one 
of the lust remnants of the sedentary population of the Jozirah, 
that they were driven north by the Shamimtr, ami only coma 
south with the object of showing their rights of settlement in 
event of farther re-estab)is!Linen t of agriculture in the north Jiizlrah, 

1L Ifokhori. f families. A small migration from Shcniakb. 

12, BunwL ? families. I tin ok this tribe does not exist, but as travellers 

have reported it I give the name. 

13. Atinhmn. ! families, Xo particular obtaiouli!e + 

14 Surkitftli* 900 families- Sedentary, This mltc is said to apeak the 
dialect of Bubau Kurils; if so, perhaps. connect I with Surehi* 
Nru 9, section A. 

15* Under this number I have grouped the Moslem, Yozidi and Christian 
tribes of the Tor At>din. 

A, Mizisrkh* 390 families. Tar Abilin. Moslem. Kurd*, 

H Sour. I families. Tribe of the Tnr Abilin; mixed C hris Liana and 
Moslems; s|>eak Arabic, 

G\ AfakalmL 800 families This tribe hm a peculiar history, They 
slate that 350 years age they were ChristDuring a famine of 
com they staked the Patriarch permission to eat meat during Lent, 
The l^atriarch refused, and they become Moslems, They speak a 
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ba&t&rd Arabic, and the women wear red clothes anti do not veil 
Ibrahim Pasha says they arc now a mixed race of Arabs and Kurds, 
Some families are still supposed to he Christians. 

D. Wxnmeu 750 families. Sedentary Kurds; 00 or the families are 

Jacobite Christians. 

EL ikt Mtmiktm. ? families, A tribe of the Tur Abdin ■ speak bastard 

Arabia 

3F. ihnmm, 180 families. Tribe or the Tur Abdiu; Christiana and 

Mosl ema, 

G. Durban. 120 families. Tribe of the Tur Alxlin mountain, composed 
of Yeriilis and Moslems. 

II. JfrnuziT. <300 families. Moslems, speak Kormanji; 90 families are 
Christians, also threw of the tribal leaders, 

I. Haperfat. 1,809 families, Half Christian, half Modern* ajieak 

Kormanji. I Riigpeet eomo connection with the Haweri Yczidis, 
Xo. 4$, section A, 

J. Salakat i. 1 families, 

K (Hi'j/iri, 500 families. Tent-dwelling agriculturists; talk Kermanji* 
hut sard to lie of Arabian origin. 

L. Dityiban. 900 families. Yesadis, Moslems and Christians; speak 

Kerman]!; Tur Abdiu. 

M. A turn. 1,200 families. Christians, Modems and Yeridb; language, 

I think, KermanjL 

K. Mmd&gL i families. Sec No. 15A, I suspect these to be a r,nudl 

nomadic section of No. 15A, who live close at hand. 

16. Ytzidis ii/ tb$ Sinjar* 

A. Bumirfml ? families. A tribe of Arabs living in a stale of serfdom 

to the Yeiridis of the Sinjar, 

B. Afirkan. ? families. Sedentary, 

C« Skmvga, f families. Dwell in tents near the Sinjar; I suspect the 
name of this tribe is derived from the locality in which they live. 

D* Btit-ef-ffh nAa f families. Sedentary, 

E. Hiibahfj. ? families, Sedentary. 

h\ Kiran. Humility. Tent dwellen? in Sinjar ! there sire some other 
Moslem Kiran which have been noted, See No. 1* section 0* 

G. Bdid. I families. Sedentary Yezjdia dwelling near the town of 
Bded Sinjar, and go by this mime, 

M. Bekirm* 1 families. Sedentary; perhaps a section of the Itnkmm 

near Diabekir. 

I. Mcndifont. 300 families. A tribe of nomadic Yezrdts between Tell 
Afar and Beled. A certain number of the Mend ikon are Modems, 
and do not intermarry with the Yezidia, I could not ascertain 
whether they were Arabe who had attached themselves to the 
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Mendikati or inti. At any rate on nil matters of busline they are 
on good terms witli their .1 evil-worshipping fellow tribesmen* J 
may note tliat Father Chamkh^e History of Armenia makes frequent 
Mention of the Hondukutitas. 

17. Alush: £00 families* A tribe of outcasts ami refugees under a Kurd 
chief; language Ambit. 

1& JkmrieA* 9,000 families. A branch of the ikri/jyili, No. 6A, 
section D* who have migrated at an unknown period to Sony in 
North McwpoUtmuL This is a eonfede ration of the following 
tribes *— 


tCftftkan 




fguuitiiw. 

700 

S&ajfkh&to ,*„ 

m mm 

... 

... 

€00 

Qki&n 

R ■« 

+ + . 


700 

Shadodan 




700 

AlidinH ... 

P ■- ■ 



700 

Mft'ofiln ... 




700 

Zcfivan 




500 

Fijiin 


1*1 


BOO 

Ktirugckhnn 




500 

JHn&n 



... 

1,000 

Mir **♦ 




1,000 

Didati 

« 4 ■ 

* ** 


BOO 


The foot that the Earagsteliojt appear in this list does not prove that the 
rest of the confederation should date their settlement at Sony from post-Selim 
times, Their tradition h that they ]>&0 Imn Lake Van, whence they came during 
u famine year, They are now portly Pl Arabised" and many wear A rah dress mid 
liave adopted Arab speech. They are partly complete nomads, partly completely 
sedentary, and partly Kcmi-tiomadie + They have rather a bad reputation for 
free booting, but are industrious and intelligent. 


Stems IJ. 

The tribes inhabiting this zone are extremely complicated in organization, and 
very dillietilt to order and catalogue. A& fur as I can see they seem 10 full into 
three ulnraes, 

dm l— Nos. 6, 6A, B t 9 to 13. IT, 23, 24. 

Tht>se tribes are of a distinct and dbtmgumhaldo race of tell, heavily built 
men* of surpassing ugliness of face and peculiar tmcouthiH&s of behaviour. Many 
travellers have generalized from them and imagine all Kurds to resemble them. 

They are seemingly true nomads by instinct, and lack capacity of any kind 
for either war or agriculture, they appear at once stupid and treacherous disloyal, 
rapacious and quarrelsome. HoWovOr, they must have some qualities which are 
not apparent, since they seem to have beau the masters of the country 
which they inhabit long before the government of Constantinople had any 
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pai^er there. Their tradition® state that they originally came from Diabekir, 
ami were at one time cither Armenian Christians or worshippers of fire. 
In many casea they have affiliated local tribes to themselves, notably the Jibmnlb 
No. 8, But the atliiiatOLl tribesmen such as the Bellikan. No. 81. are very assy 
to distinguish by physiognomy alone, A peculiar custom subsists among them si* 
their women shave the hair of the scalp in a tenanted ike form. They are all 
orthodox SunnisL 

Ctom n in w hich f would indude No* 8A, 8E + 80, 8D. HE, SF, SO, fiH, 31,9A + 
IS + 19* These tribes l am Inclined to look nn as the original shepherd trills of 
the region, who inhabited it before Class l entered the district; they are usually 
small, fine-featured, inoOeiigivo people, with no very Bailout diariictori^tjcs. 

The Munmkauli are the most Interesting in this divirion* for details see 
catalogue. 

Cbm III—l would surest that Hoik *l a 1C, and lflA are bodies of exiles sent 
from their native places by Sultan Selim the conqueror of Erzenim. 

Gtw IV .—The remainder of the tribes in Llria region id whom I can give no 

details. 

1, JWyuKrn. t families. Nomad* Summer quarter, a few villages in 
the vicinity ; call themselves Penjinan, No, 2, section 11 
'JL SilufotTt. 1 families. 

3. Cfuikurfi ? families. 

A AztL ? families. 

5, loitmil 480 families. Sliia Hecriom 

6 r Jta&amnli* 3,300 families. A large trilje owning 110 villages in the 
did trie is 0 ! Him* Melasgird and War to. Some of the mamberfi of 
this tril*e ate seiiii-iiunmilic, but have l»eeu gradually n blind oiling 
their tent? of late years. 

6a, /A 1 "imuii 900 families. This is a sub-tribe of the H&ftsatiaiiU; all are 
now sedentary; probably the mother tribe of No. 10 p section C. 

7. /soil f famflie* Some near Lake Van, possibly a fragment of lhs 

Hisulich, Nn. lAx* section C, 

8. Jibmnli 2,000 fiiiuilies T Tins is a tribe and confederation of 

H tribes as follow* ■— 

A, MukhtL ? families. 

K Arab Affhtt. ? families. 

C. Jbrim ? fainilies, 

!>. AiikL ? families. 

EL A&Hni. ? families. 

Fp SftatfkhAan. f families. 

G_ Afanuujatu ? families Probably connected with the ilaimtkanli, see 
Nu* 9 A. section I). 

H. Shadilri, t families, Shias. A break off from No 1C. section E* 
l, Ikllika p. 6,000 families Zm spiking Kurds, Shins, 
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TJie tradition of tire JihranK is as follows :—Jfcey lived in 
Arribistari (tins to a Northern Kurd may mean DLihekir) three months 
in houses* nine months in tents each year. A certain Assail Pasha 
ordered them to go to Biugoh near Musk The Jibranll arts now 
rapidly becoEiung completely sedentary. It seems pretty clear to 
me that this tribe is composed of the Jibranll and fractions of 
others who have separated from their own clans. These, f expect, 
were the original inhabitants of the mountains before tho arrival of 
the Jibmnli, Ivy whom even now they are roughly treated!, and 
apparently live in n kind of vassalage to them. The Bdlikan are 
somewhat mure independent of the Jihranll mid keep to themselves. 
Tlic Jibraiili women shave the top of their heads as do the men. 
The men wear tho most extraordinary clothes, something alter the 
fashion of East-end co&tormongers, pearl buttons, black velvet collar 
and cults, baggy trousers, sashimi, among the well-to-do, a collar and 
tie; on the head is worn an enormous white felt tar bush about 1 foot 
high bulging out like a busby ; around this h turned a very small 
turban of bilk. These are the only Kurds I Imve seen who drees in 
this way ■ 1 expect the costume, except for the tarbueb, is a modem 
development. Another peculiarity of the Jlbranli is that they wear 
carefully trimmed muttou-nhop whiskers and long hair; die whale 
combination i> more than fantastic. I might add the Jibranll in 
appearance resemble tho Haidemnlh lieing grotesquely ugly, 

9 r Bipiteinli „ 3,000 families. This is a huso tribe dwelling north of Lake 
Van t they liave the same rough maimers as the HaidoroiilL 
A- Sfanuikanll 1 families New count ae a sub*tribe of the Siplkrali ; 
they have been stated by -write to l*s the ancient MantUgoniana ol the 
Armenian histories 

10. ZirikaitlL 6,000 families. A tribe similar in all respects to the 

Jihranlh No. 8, section 1), save it is one block tribe, as far us I know, 
with no proper su I divisions. I could not ascertain whether they 
ako reckoned themselves from Ambistnn. They were nomadic, but 
have settled during the last 10 years. 

11 . Rtiriitran. 70 families* Nomad* 

12. ffiaikti. 70 families. Nomada 

Ik PutOniiK / families. Near Khighi Kemanji, sedentary; 

14. Crirdi, ? femilm Evidently a migration tmn No. 7, section A. 

15. Fisianii 700 families. KeruianjL Sedentary. 

1$. Shaikh Batinu 450 families. Two or three sedentary villages at 
Krzerum. obviously a migration from No. 3. section A. 

A. Shaikh Bezcihi ? families. Reported to be flume near Ton win, a 
migration from No, 3, section A* 

17. Zilajili 1 families* 

Vojl XXXYJIL 2 I 
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18. fiadeti, f families. At Aloshgerd. Shins, 

ID, Shatter It, l} - families. A few semi-nonwto at Alaahgprd* Shta& 

20, /iaskmfwli. I families, Same us No. 56, flection A ? There are oahl 

to be nnmy of this tribe in Persia, simitar to, and connected with. 
No, 5G, section A, 

21, flauntikm, t families. 

22, J/njimroidi. ? families. 

2d. XnufamtlL 20,000 families, The hugest Kurdish tiiln) in existence 
to be met with from Mush to Uremia. The whole tribe are a low 
rough rove of people of no merit either as soldiers, agriculturists or 
shepherds. 

24. Adtunuitlt, 1,300 families. Scuii-nomiulic. 

£5. Yczidis. I wna unable to discover the twino of this tribe, who are 
devil-worski ppere. 


Section E. 

This roue, which lies between tile Kiril Irinak and the Euphrates, presents the 
traveller with a picture totally diflerent to any other m Kurdistan, The Kurds 
have a different position, and no olaterver could imagine they belonged to the same 
race as those described in the preceding catalogues; however, the dialects correspond 
pretty closely, though a Kurd from, section A would find great difficulty in making 
himself understood. The tribes fall fairly easily into four classes :— 

(Hass I. Containing all Kurds included in No. 1 ami its appendant 
letters. 

Class TI. No, 2 and its appendant letters. 

Class III. No. 3 and other tribes in its vicinity whom 1 have heen 
unable to catalogue. 

Class IV, The remaining numbers, 

With regard to Class T, the Kurds in this division are completely sedentary, 
build fine villages, are industrious and intelligent, peaceful, but extremely trencher* 
ons, and on occasion ruthless and cruet Fair hair anil blue eyes are not 
uncommon among them; the men arc generally short but handsome, and very 
submissive in their demeanour. To each of those tribes are attached certain 
families of notunds, all extremely jioor, dark skinned and repulsively ugly, who 
claim common origin with the village dwellers. 

The whole of Class I are reputed Shias, but undoubtedly have a secret 
religion. 

Clous II stands by itself, and 1 must refer the student to the catalogue. 

CIom III, the SinaiiiinLi, I have teen inclined to connect with the Milan 
tribes Nos. lHx to iRs, section C, 

However, I have Come to the conclusion that tide would be a mistake. Police 
and government oflidab count them all as Kirilboah Kurds, but I tun inclined to 
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think t-he Smatninli arc really exile? from Azerbaijan. They oru complete Shias, 
hut certainly have ne Pagan rites or secrets. 

They are fine handsome people, good. farmers, literate, and very artistic in the 
painting of the interior of their houses. 

Clast /Pare, generally speaking, unmads from Diatwkir or Lake Van, who 
have drifted down the Taurus slopes toward the Mediterranean. 

They are now settling down «a sedentary agriculturists, or hire themselves 
oat ns shepherd?. The shepherds dwell in tents with atone walls in winter, tents 
in summer, and bowers in nut limit, they are kind and hospitable; and have a good 
reputation. 

1. KureshtL 2,000 families. Speak Kerinrmji; Shins or Pantheists, 

These Kermanji speaking Kurds of the north are an utterly di Here tit 
met! to any of the foregoing trihes; they are a handsome, quiet people, 
who detest orthodox Moslems, and are always very reserved and 
quiet in the presence of the latter; they seem to have no predatory 
or nomadic Instincts at all, hut behind their silent demeanour there 
is a strange, savage spirit, which I have noticed amoug no other 
Kuril?, They arc excellent farmers and much inclined to philosophic 
speculation, this latter point is curious since they are seemingly 
illiterate. Another point in which they differ from all other Kurds 
is their peculiarly quiet manners and lack of humour. 

A, Mahibritn/i (small). fiO families. Shies in name ; dwell on the opposite 
Kink of Euphrates; curiously enough Lhoso people talk the Kertuauji 
dialect. Seemingly they are more akin to the Budeli, Xu. ID and 
No, 1C, section K, in appearance than to the Ifersimli. 

15. fJaiabranli {great}. 500 families. A little south of Eranjian, Zaza 
speaking, Shins in name, apparently Pantheists, 

C. Skaderli. 3,000 families. Shins or Pantheists, a type similar to, but 

lower than, the Kureahli; lire in underground houses; very poor 
agriculturists, 

D, KadeU. 700 families. Kennanji Shins, semi-nomadic. Tlicro are 

sail! to be n few neat Bowanduz. 

2, JCwAHri. 10,000 families. This is a very peculiar tribe, or perhaps one 

might almost coll them ii separate nation. The men nud women arc 
of a peculiar type, being dark with finely-chiselled features, am) 
resembling no other Kurdish race. Their language is seemingly 
a dialect <if Kurdish, but hardly comprehensible to Zazas or tialia 
Kurds, or Diabslrir Kermanjk In religion T toko them to bo 
advanced Pantheists, who recognize nature as a female principal and 
tlod ns a male. This opinion I give with every reservation as the 
result of interpreted conversations with well-to-do elders. The 
Koehklri are miserable farmers, and dwell in semi-underground 
dwellings similar to those in the Mush plain and north of Lake Van. 

2 t 2 
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A fact mode the mere peculiar when one notices that the Armenians 
and Moslems* who live near the Koehkiri, live in well built villages 
with bowu atone house?. The Koehkiri tradition is that they lived 
on the Ilcrsim hid were driven thence by the present mountaineers. 
Tlio Koehkiri are an iui warlike people who I tear no anus, and ore 
extremely submissive, Ure Moslems way that they are treacherous 
and have very little regard lor human life. I am inclined to believe 
that many Koehkiri inhabit the little known district north of the 
Sivas-Zara rood. I had not time to make further investigations, 

The divisions of liie Koehkiri are ns follows:— 

A. Skrofar 

B. Barlolar l in the vicinity of Kamjuniu. 

C. Gamotar-i 

II. Ildar. In the vicinity of Homobad, 

K E<ki Koehkiri (o idf 400 families. This is a tribe near Emu jinn who 
the Kocliklri say has no connection with them but was driven out of 
the Koehkiri district by tribes Sec. R, No. 2. A, B, C,D, from which we 
may infer that Koehkiri is not the real name of See. E, No. 2, A, B. C, D. 

3. Siwtmivli. 2,501.1 families. Thia is it large tribe of real Shined welling 

In the vicinity of Mnlatiu. These are true Shins and by rejKJrt 
their dialect more nearly approaches modern Persian tlum that of 
any other of the Kurds. They are very friendly to Europeans and 
strangers, a fact that may have given rise to the idea that till Shins 
or Kizilbash are so, but l have hod bitter experience to tlio 
contrary. 

4. Kurrjik ? families. This sounds an unlikely name. 

5. At Kkats. 500 families. There iB a mountain called Al Kliass, south¬ 

east of Aleppo, from which this tribe may have taken its name. 

6. A'mltr Stor. 600 familica. 

7. Kara Ilassan. 300 fan it lies. This may be a Turkoman tribe; see 

Da Guigae's / tuio- of Jfimet, to the Mstoirr ties Huns, 

8. Ckiufkrishanti. 500 families. tbrobably sedentary'. 

0. Ktdrrii f families. 

10. DotjhanU, 250 families. Nomads. 

11. Dtllianti. 1 families. A small tribe of nomads near Mnrash, 

12. Jfllil-anti. ? families. Seine at Van, others in the Mo nodi plain. 

Latter ore poor shepherds, 

13. Isk Kunti. I families. This is a small tribe near Adana ; they are 

said to speak Turkish. The minm is familiar to Kurils on tlio 
Persian border, who say there are some in the Persian do minions. 

14. DtHi Kanli, 200 lamilies, A small tribe of nomuds of the Mnrash 

plain, the men are tall and well built, the women good looking. 
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These injople live m ordinary Kurdish tents in summer on the 
Taurus slopes.. in winter they proceed to fixed camps about 30 miles 
wgsl uf KLillin. The ibced camps hnve stone wells hr the Lent*. 
This applies equally to Nos. 10* 11 And 111, and No. IHx in 
section C. 

15 . lkHikanli. 2'0 families. Complete nomads. Jvernmnjj dialect; rove 
about the Mm rash valley ; no horses. 


SEcnos F, 

This sone is quite outside the Kurdistan proper, and represents the various 
forcible migrations cjl tribes front all parts of Kurdistan uiideruikcn by Sultan 
Selim the uumpieror. Tilts catalogue will give approximate pints from whence 
they came. 

Interest is given to the matter by the following trifle which I remarked. 
Near Angora 1 mot men from tribes Nos. 15 ami 17, they wore a similar drees and 
turban, the turban being twisted in a peculiar manner. Near Erzinjian I remarked 
the same peculiar turban, which J had nut ■‘ecu elsewhere, Iming worn hy certain 
Turks, 1 asked them whin was the meaning of this head-dress, whereupon they 
replied that they were descend ants of Janissaries who had been given lands by 
Sultan Selim after his conquest. A visit to the Museum of the Janissaries and 
reference to some prints of Sultan Selim*!} period showed too that this turban, 
which has new gone out of fashion, wits the comment head-dress of that day. 

The reason it is worn by these two colonies is obvious The descend ante of the 
Janissaries were isolated from other Turks and observed the fashion of their 
fathers. Thu tribesmen in Anatolia hud evidently adopted or been obliged to adopt 
Turkish dress soon after being exiled, but being an isolated people did not follow 
the changing fashions of later times. 

1. Vkhehieemi. 300 families. Sedentary. 

2. UrufakUi* 400 in hi i tics, These may tio Yumks. 

*3. Mdii 20 families. A small bind of shepherds 1 met near Osmanjik; 
they said ! hoy were Mdli, and have evidently eon to from either the 
Dersim or Konya Dttgh. 

4. SfttiylA Jitstini. 120 families, Nomada living near lhiinlwid ui Atmbilia; 

say they were driven there from No. 3, section A, hy Sultan Selim. 
Wear Anatolian dress and now talk Koran uiji. dialect. 

5. SfrtniL ? families, A forcible migration from No. TIE, section A. 

6. Badett. 200 families. Sedentsjry brunch, Itave settled near Ymtgbat; 

these are now orthodox Moslems and date Uioir convention 70 years 
hack I presume a forcible coigmtiou from No, ID, section E, 

7. Saji lianli. 300 fiunMms, Semi-nomadic, sub-tribe of No, 1, auction 

C. A forcible tuigniiiDu from the Duralin or Kurwja Dagh. 
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A, Khatm Oyhli. 400 families. SeinUuomadic, eubtribe of No, 1, 
section C ( from Karaju Dagh. (Possibly Turkomans,) 

Jl. .tlakhani. 300 fuiuilim., Semi-ngmadic, sub-tribe of No. 1 .section. C, 
from Karaja Dugh, 

C. Omaranli, 800 families, Semi-nomadic, a ub- tribe of No. 1, section L', 
from Kamja Dagh. 

8. fiarakalli. 1,000 families. 

9. Tahtr Oi/hli. 300 fa milk*. Semi-nomad taj migbt be Turkomans, but 

I was assured they were not 

10. Skntfkh Jkxtim. Hamilles. Itc|njrtctl to be some near Alaaligenl, a 

migration from N& 3, section A. 

11. Jadi Eanli, 300 families. Perhaps ft migration from Jebol -Judi. near 

Shernnklu 

12. KhatkanL 400 families. The name of a tribe now extinct which uaed 

to live near Kowondux. 

13. ffaf Kani. 500 families. ScJiit-nomadk. 

14. Xusurti, 000 families, 

15. Tiriian. 400 families. A colony uf Kurds planted north of Lbe 

railway line, about 24 miles west of Angora; for origin see No. 9, 
section 11 

10. AtmanakitC < families. A a mall seel ion rep j lied in tenta near 
Angora, probably a forcible migration from No. 58, section A, 

17. Zirikttnii. 500 families. Near Angora, migration from Nu, 10 .sih.-i ion 

lb 

18, Janhkli, 5,000 families. Mixed, nomads, aemi-nomuds ami stHhmtory; 

expelled by Selim from No. lMx f section C (the most westerly 
Kurds). 


AU’HAmrrH Af, Ijst of Tribes. 


Ahhiismli. Sec. 11, 3111, p, 408. 

Abu Tahir. Sec. C, 7, p. 473. 

Aeti, See, A, 23, p. 457. 

Adntnanli,. See. I>, 24, p, 478. 

Akti. Sec. A, 16, p. 457; Sec. A, 7GH, 
p, 402. 

Allan, Sec, C, IBM, p, 474. 

AlidiulL Sec. C, 13, p. 475. 

Aliknnli. Sec. A, 82, p. 480. 

Aliki, Sec. 1), 81), p. 476, 

Al Kims*. Sec, E, 5. p. 480. 

AIwOl Sec. c, IT. p, 475. 


Arab Agba. Sec. B, 8IJ, p. 476. 
Asdini, Sec. I), 8E, p. 476. 

Ash&ghi, Jjee. A, 38, p. 450, 
Aahminhart, Sec. H, 25, p. 4G7. 
Atmamkim See. F, 10. p. 482. 
Atmanlkun. Sec. A, 58, p. 460. 

Asdi, See, B, 4, p, 470. 

IkuklL Sec, A, 30, p. 458; Sec. 1), 18, 
p. 478; See. K, 11) fp. 479 ; See, F, 6, 
p.481. 

Eakhliarii. Sec. B, 3tE, p. 408. 
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Baki Kktissa Sec. A. 17. p. 457. 
Balabr&nli, Sec. E, \ A and Ik p. 479. 
ftatashaghi. See. B, 311, p. 408, 
Buliuu, Sec, A, 50, p. 460. 

If a tiki. Sec. A. 27, p. 458. 

Baradod. Sec. A, 33 ami A, 33A, 
p. 45S. 

Barak at l i. Sec. F, 8, p. 482. 
Bftiguhati. Sec, C, iZ, p. 471. 

Barium. Sec. 0, 5, p. 473. 

Barkoshun. Afflt, to A. 73, p, 481. 
Baric) nr. Sec, E, 2B, p. 430, 
B&slirmuili Sec, 1), 20, p. 478, 

Baxikli. Sec. B, 12, p. 477, 

Bederi. Sec. B, 16, p. 404. 

Behinimz. See. ft. 30, p. 467. 
Beit-eMCImltn. Sec, C, 10D, p. 474. 
Bejwan. Sec. A, 10, p. 4 SC. 

Bekiran. Sec, U, 10IJ, p. 474. 

Bckntn. See. B, 0. p. 404, 

Heled. Sec. C, 1C0, p. 474. 
tk-lliear. See. A, 67, p. 481. 

Bellikan. See, D, 81, p, 476. 

Belli k null Sec. E, 15, p. 481. 
liemsiek Sec, C, 18, p. 475. 

Berixanil See. 1*, 6A, p. 470. 

Hero*. Sec. A, 76E, p. 463. 

Berwari. Sec. A, 44, p. 459, 

Berzan. Sec. A, 34, p. 458. 

Bedieii Sec, B, 8, p. 404. 

Beski. Sec. C, Ills, p. 472. 

Bcyleyjin Bor^a. Sec. C. tNi* p. 472, 
Bilkie. Sec, A, 22, p. 475. 

Biltijaiu Alii], to Sec. A, 73, p 401, 
Boaikan. Sec, B, 18, p. 404, 

Buhaiili. Sec. Ji, 20B. p. 4CG. 

Bujak. Sec. O, lEx. p. 472. 
Bntntcywit. Sec. O, 16A, p. 474. 

Bum '.si. Sec. C, 12, p. 473. 

Clinikesseu. Sec, C, 4, p- 473. 

ChikalL Sec, C, Ux, p. 472. 
Cliemikan. Sec. C, IV, p. 471. 


Chintesh. Sec. G, iRx, p. 472. 
Chickichicli. Sec. C, 10, p.473. 
Cbughiishnnli. Sec. E, 3, p. 480. 
Clmkudi, See, D, 3, p. 470. 

Jlnghboslii. Sec. C. 1 l)x, p. 472. 
Dsikhori. Sec. A, 54, p, 400; Sec. C, 
11. p, 473. 

Datura. Sec. C, LA, p. 471. 

Jltuuknu. Sec. C, 15L, p. 474. 

Dandiek Sec, A, 1, p, 455. 

1M Mumikan. Sec. O, I5E, p. 474. 
Delliiiiili. Sec. lx 11, p. 480. 

Ddti KunlL Sec. E, 14, p. 480. 

Here. Sec. A, 43, p, 450, 

Ikuejan. Sec, C, lOx and C, 1 Ex, 
jL 472. 

llcraiiuli. Sec. B, 31, p.467. 

Didan. Sec. C, 18, p 475. 

Duran. See. C, 18, p. 475. 

DoghuuH. Sec. E. 10, p. 4SU. 

Donraua. See. C. 15F, p. 474. * 

Berkun. See. C, 15U, p, 474. 

DtmhkL See, A, 41, and A, 41A, p. 
459, 

B'adie. Sec A, 2, p. 455, 

Baden. See. A, 01, p, 400. 

Dudikanli Sec. 0, 10, p. 471. 

Ocelli See, C, 1K, p. 471. 

Eintcrsu.il. Sec. C, 9, p. 473. 

Eim. Sec. A, 57, p. 460. 

Elia. Sec. 11,29,p, 407 r C, IQ, p. 471. 
El Kaw.it. Sec. U, U, p. 471. 

Erikli. Sec. B, 20i\ p. 400. 

E»kt EochkirL Sec. E, 2E, p. 480. 
Emerge tek Sec. C, ILx. p. 472. 
Ezdinuii. Sec, A, 70A, p. 402. 

Fcrliad Ushagki. See. B, 311), p, 408. 

Oamulnr. Sec. 1C, 2C, p. 430. 
triivdau. Sec. A, TON, p. 462, 
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Gewiji. Aftll. to Set A, 73, p. 162 
Glmwmk, Sec, A, 10, p. 457. 

Giwli. Sec. A, 7, and A. 7A, p. 456 ; 

Sec. D, 14, p. 477, 

Girgiri. See. C. 15K, p. 474. 

Givran. See, A, 74, p. 462 i See. B, 
31 h, p. 468 j Sec, C, 8, p. 478, 
Goyari. Sec, A, 53, p. 400. 

Gurau. Sec. A, 13, p. 457. 

Gtinm Sec. J! 27, p. 467. 

TI.ihal>a, See. C, 16E, p.474. 

Ha (put. Sec. A, 76Q, p. 463, 
Haidenmli. Sec, D, 23, p, 478, 

Map. Dim. of Sec. A, 32. p. 458. 
Hap Bairum. Sec, 0, IK, p, 471. 

Haji Jianli. Sec. E, 7. p. -181. 

Ilajji Man It. Sec. C, Ills, p. 472. 
Hubji. See. A, 63, p, 460. 

Iliitimw'fintl. Sec. A, 11, p. 456. 
Hmyriiknn. Sec. D, 21, p. 478. 
Hartnshi. Sec, A, 76, p. 462. 
ll&nmn. Sec. G, 15D, p. 474. 
Hii^cananlt. Sec. D, 6, p. 476. 
Hoe&uiekan. Sec. C, 10, p. 471. 
Hansom, See, A, 39, p, 459 ; Sec. A, 
61, p, 46(1* 

Hu&senui. Sec, C* G, p. 473, 

Havcrka Sec, C, 151, p. 474. 
Haw&tan. See. A, 65, p. 461, 
lfnweti. See. A. 43, p, 459. 

Herki. Sec. A, 32, p, 45ft, 

Husilieli. Sec, C. lAx, p, 472, 
Hoshtun. Sec. 0, IF*, p, 472, 

Ibolar. Sec, E, 2D, p. 480. 

I.-sindsit, Sec. C. IE, p. 471. 

Iisoli* Sec, D, 7, p. 476, 

JftfT. Sec. A, 12, p. 456, 

Jtuiltekli. See, F, 18, p. 482 
■laubcg. Sec. C 1 Ms, p, 472. 


JelklL Sec. A, 42, p. 459 j Sec. B, U 
p. 464 

Jclli. AtfiL to A, 73, p, 462. 
JellikatilL Sec. K, 12, p. 480. 

JibtanlL See. 1>, 8, p. 476, 

Jiriki. See. A, TOG, p. 462. 

JtuU Katili. Sec. F, 11* p. 482, 

Kalcndclun. Sec, C, 1M, p, 471. 

Kao, Sec. C, 1 t’x, p,472 
Karubanli. Sec. 13, 31F, p. 468. 
K&ragetck Sec. C, 2, p. 472. 
Kamgctcbiui. Sec, C, 18, p. 475. 

Kura Iluasan. Sec. li, 7, p. 480 
Ka^iani. Sec. <J, l fx, p, 472. 

Kecks! Sec. B, 31K, p. 467, 

Kodak. Sec, 11, 24, p. 467. 

Keka. Sec. A, 66, p. 461. 

Relink Sec. C, lF ? p, 471. 

Keskoli. Sec. B, 3, p.464. 

Koybutau. Sec. B, 20A, p. 466. 
Keytkan. Sec* C, 18, p. 475. 

Klmlivjan. Sec, C, l£, p. 471. 
Kltulajari. Sec* C, IP, p. 471, 
Khalkani. Sec. A, 8, p. 456; Sec. F, 
12, p. 482. 

Khoui* Sec. A, 63* p. 481. 

KliiiLiui Ogiili. Sec. i\ 7A, p. 482. 
Khawistau. Sec. A, 76K. p. 462, 
KtiRZjJL Sec. H, 15, p. 464. 

Khnahnaa. Sec, A, 21, jn 457. 

Kiatoner. Sec. A, 18, p, 457. 

Kid dun Sec. A, GO, p. 460. 

Kik! See, C. 10. p. 473. 

Kinarheroak Altil. u> A, 73, p. 461. 
Kirnn. Sec. U, 1U, p, 471 \ Sec. C, 
16F, p. 474* 

KodVkiri. Sec. E, 2, p. 479. 

Kodir 7/ir. See E, 6, p 480. 

Koluiii. Sec. A, 45, p. 459. 

Kid bin. Sec, E, 26, p. 467. 
Kniitnaresk Sec, C, 1H, p. 47! 
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MISCELLANEA. 

PROCEEDINGS Of THE KOVAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1908. 

January 2$th, 1908, 

Annual General Meeting (see jsage 1). 

February 1 1 / 4 , 1908 . 

Prof. W. ftlDOXlTAY, F.B.A., President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of l)r. Roland R, Dixon and Mr, S, P. V. Jku voisne, 
as Ordinary Fellow* of the Institute, 

Dr. A, C. IIaduoN, l'.RS., read a paper entitled “An Additional Note uti New 
Guinea Games, h illustrated by lantern slides (see )x 289). 

Questions wets asltcd by the 1’ttltslliKNT, Dr. Cahfseix, Mr. Gmmme, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Edge- Parti noton and Mr. Yvlk. 

The TRFJSvnru exhibited a new instrument for determining the colour of the hair, 
eyes and skin (see Man, 1908, 1*7), 

The apparatus was discussed by the President, Mr. Cosine, Mr. LOVTBOND and 
Mr. Vole. 

February 25/A, 1908. 

On the motion of Mr. LONOWORTH Dajceh, Mr. A. L. Lewis Ml voted into the 
chair, in the absence of the President and 1 iee-President*. 

Miss M. K lUitilAM wad a paper on 11 Montenegrin Manners nnd Customs, 1 ' 
illustrated by knteru slides. 

The |ni[«r was discussed by Mr. tioaittE, Mr. LoNutvORTH Dames, Mr. Sefton 
JONE a, the TitEAsLitKJt and the Chairman, 

March 10/A, 1908. 

Prof. ¥. Kihokwav, F.D.A., President, in the chair. 

Dr. A. J. Evans having taken the chair, the Phe.sidk.nt read n paper on “ The 
Origin of the Crescent us a MuhanUnadnn Badge," illustruted !»y lantern slides and 
specimens (see p. 241), 

Tliu jxiper was discussed by I)r. EVANS, Dr. Wright. Mr. LwomMS Dames, 
Mr. Vtsn% Miss DKHll tU, Mr. SXUSTHWAITF, Mr. IlAVK-H ami Mr. IIuTCMUiSOR. 

The President having resumed tlio ebair, 

Mr. A. L. LlWlft exhibited a scries at objects fn.m Paleolithic and Neolithic sites 
in Central France, and read a paper “On Sumo Megalith ic Remains in the NdghWir- 
hood of Aittun, * illustrated by lantern slides (see p. S8Q). 

The paper was discussed by the President, the Theasukkr, Mr. Hudson and 
Dr. Wright, 


m 


MivtUawa. 


Mureh £4A, 1908. 

Prof. W. RiDOEWAY, F.RA,, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Dr. W. 0. E. OesTeRleY ami L'AtiDK Him-II. as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Dr. "VV. L. HlUjSCMH read n paper on “.Sinhalese Magic," illustrated by specimens 
and lantern slides (see p. 148}, 

Questions were Jishetj by Mr, Smurthwaite, Mr, Parkysj, Mr, Balfour and the 
President. 


May m, tm 

Prof. AV. RlIKiEWAY, F.B.A., President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. Cl. Cai.dkron as an Ordinary Follow of the 
Institute, 

Mr. F. G, Patrons read a paper on the " Ilytbc Crania,*' illustrated by specimens 
nntl lantern slides (see p. 410). 

The paper was dim'uaserl by the President, Mr. Keith, Dr, Whjuht, 
Mr. SiiurtTHWAiTE and Mr. Gray*. 


Mtvj im y 1908. 

Prof. W. BmOfiWtY, F.B.A., Pies idem, in the chair. 

The election was aim minted of Drs, Brown, Coi.l.ETT, CONIUN and Mr. Sn’HHS as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. I., W. La Chard rend n paper on “The Pagan Gnari of Northern Nigeria." 
Tic paper was discussed by Mr. Palmer, Mr. Lewis. Miss Werner, Dr, ST ANNUS, 
Mr. Sau'/ithvami:, Mr. Dennett, Mr, 1'arky.n and the President. 

Mr, N, W. Thomas communicated Father W. Stumor's latest views as to the 
distribution and affinities of Australian luiguagcs (see Man, 1908, 104). 

Questions were ashed by Mr, LlWlS> Mr. CAM/EkON, Mr. SuuitTH WAITE, 

MlSS I’t i.I.EN-BLTLKT, 


June 23n/, 1908. 

Frol, W, Ridgeway, F.it.A., President, in the chair. 

The election WM iwiifliuiced of Messrs. La Chahd, Stan M's, Craw Hum, Duke and 
DlnDas as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute, 

The President referred to the death of Sir John Evans uud paid a short tribute 
to hit memory. 

Mr, Mare Sykes read a paper on The Kurdish Tribes of the Otto man Empire/ 
lllu at rated by lantern slides (see p, 451). 

'file piper was discussed bv the President, Mr, Saiuhthwaite, Mr, Lewis and 
Mr. Parkyn. 


Matanhrr 24 fA, 1008. 

Prol. W. GtjWUND, F.R.S., Past President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Messrs. R. M. Dawkins, J. P. Dnool-, K. FENWICK, 
H. J, PT.KVRE, Capt. E. fit Faunas, Messrs. H. E, Leveson, A. H, Mac Mi era el, 
It Mkriyai.e, J, E. Milton. Dr, Gordon Musku, Col J. Shakespear, Dr, D. 
V\ Ati.HsroN, Mr. It W tULV anti Mrs. \\ bog as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 
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Mr. W. ScattBSBY RocT!.J 3 m:e read a paper on “ Primitive Pott err and Iron working 
in Brit fell East Africa," illustrated by lantern glides and specimens. 

The paper was discussed by the CHAIRMAN, I>r. HAIUJON, Dr, Felkin, Mr. Baefofk, 
Mr. Mkntx Tou.ey and Sir, Young. 

Jkftmbrr Nf>, lt> 08 . 

Dr. C. H. Reap, past President, in the chair 

The election war announced of Mr. Hekbert Cuhk as an Ordinary Fellow of tho 
Institute. 

Mr. Lowiwoitnt DiKES having taken the clinir. Dr. C. II. Heap read a papor 
entitled “Note* an Early Ornament.” 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Lewis, Dr. SUIJGMAXX, Mr. i’AliKYX, 
Dr. OtWTERLEY, Mr. Young and Mr. Tabor. 

Colonel J. ShakespeaF read a paper on “ The Kuki-Lushaj Clans.’* 

The paper was discussed by Mr, Dodson, Mr. Paukyn and Mr. Gomuk. 


BUREAU OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

TnE following Memorial, which woe supported by a large number of signature# of 
well known administrators, men of science and heads of business houses, was presented 
in November:— 

“ To the Right Honourable Herbert Henry Asquith, K.C., M.P., Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury; to the Right Honourable Reginald .MeRenun, 
K.C., M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty; to the Right Honourable Herbert 
John Gladstone, M.P., Hi# Majesty's Secretary of Stare for Home Affaire; to 
tho Right Honourable Sir Edward Grey, Bt., M.P., His Majesty*# Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; to the Right Honourable The Earl of Crewe, K.O., 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonics; to the Right Honourable 
Richard Bunion Haldane, ICC., M.P., life Majesty's Secretary of State for 
War; to the Right Honourable Viscount Morloy, O.M., His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for tndia; to the Right Honourable David Lloyd George, M,P., 
Chancellor of the Eschequur; to tho Right Honourable Winston Spencer 
Churchill, M.P., President of the Beard of Trade; ami to the Right Honourable 
Walter Riincimau, M.P., President of the Board of Education. 

“ We, the undersigned, respectfully beg teave to call attention to the following 
cditskluriifion* \— 

i< j, ^ |<, n g been felt by anthropologists that the study of anthropology 

poetesses not merely a scientific interest but hn* also great practical utility for the 
nation. 

'*2. Several of our distinguished administrators both in the Colonies and India, 
have pointed out that most of tho mistakes mudo by officials in dealing with natives are 
due to the lack of training in the rudiments of ethnology, primitive sociology and 
primitive religion. Numerous instances of the troubles arising from this cause can easiJy 
1« adduce* L 

« S, At the time when the 1 native problem 1 forms a very important factor in 
Colonial and Indian administration, we venture to Lbink that the training of young 
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offices is ii matter d national importance* and there k evidence that so me of our tending 
administrator? are fully idire to its value, ttaccully* 8ir IkgiimEd Wingate sddrcsswl a 
letter to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in which he asked whether those 
Universities were prepared to give instruct ion m ethnology and primitive religion to 
pralatioNura for the Sudan Civil Service: the Oxford Anthnipological Commit lev and 
the Cambridge Board of Aiilhro) ^logical Studios at once replied in the affirmative k and 
courses of ins fraction in those subjects have already commenced, 

li i* Me therefore resjicctfulJy submit that the time bu arrived when all selected 
candidates for the Consular, Sudanese* Colonial and Indian Service* should be required 
to take a course of study in those branches of ethnology, sociology and religion which 
have a practical bearing on the races amongst whom their future work will lie, 

iS 5. Kot only is it important that I he profwi Lionel* should ta trained Jo tho elements 
of anthropology, but it i» also dedrabk tbiti tho officials already in the service allimid 
l« encouraged to render themselves more efficient in their dntics by obtaining instruction 
when at home on furlough. Some of these, from time to time, have gone to Os ford And 
Cambridge to improve their knowledge, or rather to obtain a scientific knowledge 
respecting insti tut in ns and prswUces which come under their ol^rvntion in the parfonn- 
nnre of their < 11111120 , but under the present system men with such interest* mid energy 
nra* not unnaturally, exceptional On the other hand* if the Government gave bn-tlitica 
and encouragement to its otfks kite to make themselves more efficient in the way indicated, 
a fttinutlus would lie given to nil such civil servants to fit themselves letter for fcbdr 
work, iind to record facts invaluable for administration and roniinercc. 

11 & Kor is it only for the administrator that training in imtimjpdogy aiul facility 
fdritf further study are important. For purposes of cormnera: it is of vital necessity 
that the manufacturer urn! the trader should In* familiar with the habits, cast tuna, art-i 
and taste* of the native of the emiutry with which or in which they carry on their 
lnriiww* Tho Odrmam have long since seen the value of suds a training; they have 
rpenip and arc spending, large sums annually in promoting the study of the ethnology 0 f 
all pints of the world, and their remarkable success in trade in roeont years, lint only 
with primitive and barbaric races, but also in China and Japan, Is largely duo to this 
fact 

“7, From mere ignoranea of local habits and 01 istonut, travellers, missionaries anil 
others not tin frequently have provoked the natives instead t>I gaining their sympathy* 
anti thus not only have Ticdlifiud the moults of cosily expedition.^ but also have caused 
political difficulties anti cmupHcation*. 

+£ S. la the two old Universities ample means are already provided for the training 
of profiationerg and official* m anthropology, and there aro good reasons for bdierihg 
that other uiiivemtie? will, before long, establish similar departments* 

11 9. * hi the other hand t m> provision Inis jk yet been made anywhere for the training 
of schoolmasters- and fuetiind officers in nnthropomatry, to fit them to take measurement 
of school children and amiy recruit*. Yet this branch of anthropology is one of the 
highest importance, not simply for scientific muons, but because of its practical 1 tearing 
on the great quasi ion of physical deterioration* which has long engaged tbs attention of 
anthropologists and the medical profession* and has lately been dtaiutcd in 
ParUomcritv 

” 10 Ihjfore, however* any msrim of mesauremuite eats be Taken which is likely to 
to fruitful nsuU*. *cshj lk«l prim-i|>l(» r,f anthropometries must }* airapteri by 
oflLinl Wulie®. in order that it uniform system tuny be adopted throughout the United 
kingdom and ultimately throng hunt l he Empire. 
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J< 11 + Although the teaching of anthropology can I* carried out efficiently by 
universities there ia a distinct need for j \ central body, which shall I>e able to co-ordinate 
all brunches of that study, and discharge- for it fmictions analogous to those performed for 
science in general by the Jurat! Society, and for the special study of geography hy the 
Royal Geographical SocieLy. It fs clear that such a body could not he constituted in t 
nor its function* discharged h}\ my uiuversity, for any attempt to establish inch a 
Bureau of Anthropology in any one university would inevitably lead to jealousies fatal 
to ha success and iletrimemal to the general interest of the study, 

u \± On the other hand the need indicated could Ins fully supplied hy the 
establishment id London of a bureau in which all the diatingukhed nhtbro|ifdE]gist5 of 
the Kingdom could meet, on romraon ground, ns do all the leading mathematicians, 
physicists, chemists and biologists in the Royal Society. Ail the demonU of 5iji?h a 
bureau already cxitiL in the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland * 
it has a fine special library and u large collection of photographs which have been always 
freely at the service of all who want information jil kjiil- the natives of any particular 
region i it has a Jyurjuil of long recognized rupulo: it Las local corrospouduiita not 
only in most parts of the Empire, but ftlik? of the world, whilst in it already meet the 
leading mithropologifts of the kingdom. The Foreign, Colonial and War Offices not 
lmfraquently aend to he library copies of ihe papers ismiod hy them from time to time 
and also hand over for publication in ihe JWiuif notes on native races made hy ulfidak, 

14 13. As the Royal Anthropological Institute is not u teaching body, and as 
ft include* anthropologists from all universities, the development within it of an 
Imperial Bureau of Anthropology could he office tod without rousing the jealousy of 
other institution*. 

11 14* The bureau would collect informal mu respiting the ethnology, instiLuLions, 
arts, religion and law of all races, especially of those in the British Empire, hud it would 
publish the notes sent in by observers in all parts of ihe world, issuing these in the form 
of bulletin*, whim the reports were of eiwh bulk and Importance that ihny could not Iks 
ooii vcilieutly included in the Journal: it would direct the preparation of monographs on 
nil that is known tip to date on certain department id itnthropology, and of biblio- 
graphics of the literature relating to various races and tribes, thus rendering all the 
itviiilable data ready for use at any moment hy Government officials, selected 
candidates for the Services, manufacturers, traders, settlers, scientific traveller* and 
missionaries: it could also render valuable service as an advisory body to the 
Government Office*. 

lo, Thu bureau could undertake the very important task of co-ordinating the 
study of atithrojjometries anti of organizing an Anthropometric Survey for the United 
Kingdom, a subject of proving importance In view of the alleged physical deterioration 
of the population. 

Sl 16. For carrying out the work of such a surrey it would Iks desirable to establish 
a Central Committee which would comprise representatives of the Institute and also 
those of the various universities and other bodies, 

“ 17 , Fiunliy, just as the Royal Geographical Society examines for and confers a 
diploma ill geographical surveying on properly qualified acidulates, the bureau might 
confer a diploma on officials, scientific travellers,, and othera who had submitted to a 
proper teat of their distinction in *omo branch of anthropology, and it would approve for 
certificates* schoolmasters mid others who had shown themselves competent to make 
atith repaint triad okervationa in the examinationA held under the direction of the 
bureau. 
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** 18, It is obvious that the development within the Royal AnthropdogiCJil Instituto 
of snnb a bureau would entail additional expend iture for which Its funds (ilerived solely 
from the subscriptions of its Fellows) are not adtKpinta 

n In view, therefore, of the services which such n bureau would render to the nation, 
we respcetJulIy petition His Majesty** Government to make an annual grant of £500 to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute for carrying out the scheme set forth, and also to 
grant a suitable set of rooms m the Imperial Institute. The Royal Geographical Society 
receives an annual grant from the Slate for placing it* valuable collection of mn,pe at the 
service of the public, and we venture to believe that the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
if similarly subsidised* render in the way indicated $tiU greater services to the 
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221 ff.; Scalping, 14, Sec <th<> Acanceb, 
Apache, Baltimore, Bouton, Canada, 
Chicago, Georgia, Kichapu, Kitnms- 
wick, Mexico, Milwaukee, Mississippi, 
Mocassins, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg, Puget Sound, Shawnee, Sho- 
shone, Tsn’ii, Teotibsiitran, United 
States. 

Amherst of Hackney, Cord, on Stone 

Clubs, 90, 91. 

Amulets, anwhsade m, 36; for cattle, 
101 IT.; Ceylon, 155, 159, ]02 ff. : 
char tut rig, 159; horse nnd tusk, 242 ff.; 
Stone from Harlytt Bay, 38 ; Sinhalese, 
1S5, 159, 191 ff." 

Ancient Britain and! the Invasion* of 
Julius Cssar («r,^ 109. 

Anderson. Dr, on Scottish Stone Cittier, 
585. 

Angoweland, elephant's hnir bracelet, 
246, 
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A nim al*. amuletsfrom. TOT; in connection 
with m>igic, 153; protection from. 18ft; 
relation of men end, Fiji, 75 ; ssicredi 
Fiji, 75. 

Animal Azures of Kings, Dahomey, 73 ; 
Headed figure on Pranks Casket, 98 ; 
Stories, lon'ii, $02, 315, 320, 320, 337, 
341, 354, 357, 360, 363; Totems, 84, 

89. 

Animism, Australia, 18. 

Anthropoids, Cam per on the, 17. 

Anthropological E-sty* presented to 
Edward Burnett Tylor (rru), 11. 

Anthropological Institute, wssumpHon of 
title Royal, 5,10,12; foundation of, 12. 

Anthropological Society of London, 
account of, 10 ff. 

Anthropological work in Egypt, 87 (156). 

Anthropology, Bureau of, Memorial, 4ft9 ; 
Cambridge Diploma in, 20 ; Egyptian, 
87 ( 150 ), 39; History of, U : in tho 
eighteenth century, 10- 

Anthro|Kjuu)try, in Lidia, 5 (102); White 
founder of, 22. 

Apache mocassins, 49. 

Apollo and lyre, 7 (18). 

Aqueducts, Kntne, 87 (159). 

Arab invasion of Hmwalnnd, 61. 

Archaeology, Japan, 98 (176); Gulf of 
Georgia and Puget Sound (ran,). 69; 
Mexico, 17. Stt aim Aberdeen, 
Acanceh, jEgean, Aqueducts, Athribis, 
Autun, Avebury, Balkans, Benin, 
Bogomil. Bone, Hrnorb, Brooches, 
Bungay, Cnerlcon, Coer went, Carnnc. 
Casket, Cares, Collie, Ceylon. Chester, 
Cist, Crescent, Crete, Cup and Bing, 
Deccan, Deer-hum, Devizes, Ditch, 
Dolmen, Dublin. Dunstable, Ears, 
Earthwork. Egypt, Eoliths, Excava¬ 
tions, Piddle, Flint, Frank*. Guber, 
Georgia. Gszer. Glastonbury, Gobi, 
Graves, Greece, Grimaldi, Grime's, 
Guitar, Hartvo Boy, Harp, Head*. 
Helmuts, Hythe. Luplementa, Iiwkrip- 
tion, Inveraws, Ipswich, Irish, Japan, 
Kent, Kim mi wick. Knoaaoa, Knuwtc, 
Pit, La Time, Lake Village, Lark, 
Leather, Longford, Lunulae, Lyre, Mail, 


Megaiithic, Men hire. Mierotlths, Mildtm- 
bn.11 , Mississippi, Mote, Mummification, 
Needle, Neolithic, Norway, Kuraghi, 
Oliver')- Camp. I’ulisoltiliic, Falestinc, 
Persian, Pestle*. Petroglyphs, Pottery, 
Puget Sound, Pyramid*, Quart*, 
Qua rt rite, Rome, Russian, St. Pan tal&m, 
.Saltmaking, Sardinia, SaasouiBU, 
Scandinavia, Scotland, -Sculptured, 
Shield, Slate, Sparta, Stone circles, 
Stone implement b, Swats, Sudan, 
Suffolk, Tablets, Turn, Tcotihuaein, 
ThebaU, Tu m u l i, Votive, Wale*, AVall, 
Wavensy, Welwyn, Yucatan. 

Arm, Fora, of Negro and European con- 
Lranted by White, 22. 

Armstrong, E, C. ft., A leather shield 
frnm oo. Longford, 96 (173), 

Arrow, used in davfl damn*, 173, 371 ff. 
Arrowheads as amulet#, 36, 

Artemis ririliia. Shrine, Sparta, 67 (159); 

Tusk ornament from, 249. 

Ariiuta, Mr. Strehlow an the, 18, 

Aryan invasion of tho Mediterranean, 48, 
Ajihby, T, t Excavation* at Caorwent, 98 
(175); The four jirifiotpul aqueducts of 
the city of Home in clftsmod limes, 67 
(159).' 

Asia, tut Assam, Bagdad, Borneo, Burma, 
Celebes, Ceylon, Deccan, DednyA For- 
nmaa, GfiBer, Hindu, Hit.tiles, India, 
Indian, Jndonosk, Japan, .InjKuiese, 
JaU, Java, Javanese, KhuaK Kurdish, 
Kurdistan, Kurds, Malmittfia, Malay, 
Manipur, Mcitheis, Mesopotamia, Mi- 
kir-, Milium, Mil It, Mongol, Nng», 
Ottoman, Pnlostiiiis, Permit, Punjab, 
Uajputs. Sibu, Sarawak, Summon. 
Sea Duyak, Semong, Semitic, Sikhs, 
Sinhalese, Smyrna, Sntuars, Tamil, 
Toils, Toradja, Adidas, Yesidis. 

As*. Mime of tbo, 88 . 

Aasani, Rhusi*, Meithcio, Mikiis, 
Nogs, TuugknK 

Auerion oasicle, Hythe Crania, 435- 
A hi ley, Kev. If. J. IX, Cujwuul-riug 
markings, 96 (172). 

Aston. W. G., A Japwmwf hook of divina¬ 
tion, 64. 
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Astrology* 154. 

Athens* Tusk ornaments from* 348. 

Athrihis, Execrations at T 71 

Atkinson, Mr. G> M+* death of, 15. 

Austin, CoL Gndwin, on Khuf menhirs* 

m 

Australasia (it*,)# 57. 

Australia, IS; Birth me* 237; Canoes 
and rafts, 88 ; Languages, 104 ; Mar* 
nage laws. 8 ; Mafeflinoal descend S3 l 
and Now Zealand (rtr.} t 57: Rafts. 
S6 : Totem ism i 84 Bie uho Akhe- 
ringn, Anus, to, Birth p Canoes, Chn rings, 
CuiHindring, Decent , Exogamy, 

Female* Genealogies, Generation, 
(Wifji. Hewitt* Idling, Language 
Linguistics* Loritja, Marriage, Mat¬ 
hews* Nescience* New South Wales, 
Ngeumba* Rafts* Eelatioimhip, Roth, 
So til, Speucsr and Gillen. Tasmanians. 

Australian^ Origins and affinities, 67- 

Aufltrla, Birth rate, 236; Immigrant* to 
U.&A-, 223 ff, 

Anton, Megalithk reiuniftH ill the neigh¬ 
bourhood of, 380, 

Avebury, Lord, Obituary notice of Sir 
John Evans, SI. 

Avebury Sterne Circle, age of, 96 
(ITS). 

Axe, Polished atone, found by Canon 
Grew well at Grime 1 # Qmvss, 92. 


B. 

Bagandn, Credent headdress of, 253. 

Bagdad, Inmrfern of Hauswlarid rome 
from, 61* 

Balkans, a millets, 24 4, 248, 250 ff, ; 
gravestones, 25 2, 256, 

RaU gratis, New Guinea, 264, 279 f 

280, 

Baltimore, foreign population. 226. 

Banjo, origin of* 7 {21)- 

Bmikfield Museum, Halifax, Mocassins 
at* 49, 

Bark Canoes, 88. 

Barnard Darie* on New Caledonian 
skulls* 42, 


Barrenness* euro for, Ceylon, 183 ■ ^ 
oho Sterility. 

Eartor, Solomon Mauds, 43. 

Barton, Captain F. R T Children's Games 
In British New Guinea, 25D ; Notes on 
Stone PeatJeafrom British New Guinea 
t 

Barth, Dr. h Discoverer of Haunt MSS,, 

m. 

Basket*, iWo, 353. 

Bathing. turn five, 182- 
Rathrocophuly., By the Crank, 433. 

Baura, gerne* 87, $9 r 
Road money, Mald&n, 43. 

Beddoe, J. T A.lastcontributiontoSeottialt 
Ethnology, 212; ■ 1 -^i Beat ion ol hair 
valours, 07 (56), 

Benin, The Relation of the Bronze heads 
to the curved tusks, 2, 44. 

Berber influence on Bausa, 61, 

Betrothal observances in the Punjab, 
Mini in, 409. 

Birth, Arunm ideas of* 18 : ceremony, 
Sinhalese. 13ft; cUftoms, SinhalsM, 
152 ; rate* Europe Aivd America, 236 flt; 
sex-ratio., 235 ; Tottsmkto amt, 84- 
Bistnarek Archipelago, inhabitant^ 49- 
Bit^, cures for, 182, 183, J88, 

Blarkmora Museum* Eoliths, 26 |53) + 
Black Indr in Scotland, 214. 

Black pigment in hair. 27* 46. 

Black and orange pigments in hair* 
correlation of* 27 f 46- 
H]agd*n, CL 0. K Note to Malay Cipher 
Alphabet, 207. 

Blnnken&£&i Skull and Dolmen at, 3. 
Bleeding, cure for* 181. 

Blood, charms to cause a flow of t Ceylon, 

161 ; Offering, Ceylon, 370. 

Blimoidtiuh, J. F,, classification of man¬ 
kind* 25 ; founder of craniolugy* 26; 
on human variation, 32; Life and 
work of, 23 ff.; refute* belief in natural 
man, 24 j on wild children* 25. 

Bour a tusk ornaments* 242 ff 
Boards* Alphabet, 1Q2. 

Boas, Sickness, ffikno* 392; Spirit, 
Milano, 400, 406. 

Bogomil gravestone^ 252* 256. 
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Bdtiq objects, Kiunifnrick, 35 (GS P #j1EiJ. 

Boston, foreign popnJiHinn, 226; Irish in, 
227. 

Borneo, boar's daw aniukt^ 250; Craiiia- 
logy, 23 ; Spirit worship* Mltimo h 3JHS ; 
Tabus, 105. 

Bomup ifivadors oF t 61; Barth’a vorakfi 
of Chronicle, fiO. 

Bow, meaning of David teaching use of, 
7 (20); Hand arrows, toy, Now Guinea, 
281 . 

Brachjeephaly in Scottnmi, 2 1 51 

Bradley, A* G* + Canaria in the twentieth 
century (rdf.), 33. 

BnhiiiAii&p ALJiLue of, 52 (102). 

BraulMag, core for difficult)' in T Ceylon, 

m. 

Bregmatic oaside, Hythe crania, 436* 

Bictoiip A-, Areiunilogy in Mexico, 17, 

Britain, Ancient, awl the Jjjtisikma of 
Julius Cre&ar (m*.), 104 ; fu various of p 
6S ; TotemiEni iii* 68 ; Stone ruw3 P 
384. St* film Knglaiir]; Man, Scotland, 
WilttL 

British Association, Proceedings, 87, 96 

British immigration to U.S.A., 214. 

Bronze bends p litEiin, relation of curved 
tusks to* % 44. 

Brooch, Koto on this Tara, 96 (173). 

Broochas, Survival of La Tfeoe ornament 
in aoiue Celtic gtGUftnnu.liir, 96 (173). 

Brousaa, tusk ornMncnt from, 2 43. 

Brown* R Grant, RririTnaking in Burma* 
80. 

Buddhism* Japan, 64 (IIS). 

Button, Life and work of, 14 ; on human 
variation, 82. 

Building ceremonies, Ceylon, 190. 

Bull cn, Bov, R. Ashingtou, polished stone 
implements from Hnriyn Buy, 38. 

Bungay, paWdUhie *ite at, 19, 93 

Bureau of Anthropology, Memorial, 439. 

Burial Customs, Homeric 1 , 5 (14); Igara- 
tuid, 29 (90); Milano, 404, N'qgtu, 
78 ; North American Indians, f>1. 344 ; 
Ten’a, 344. 

Burma, FLiinmaking in, 80, 

Burrows, R, M., The IfiKoverida in Crete 
<«*•)* 48. 


Bushel!, 1 Jr. S. W., Death of, 97. 
Bushmen pointings, 42, 50, 

Bushuell, D. I., jr„ Primitive Snl [.making 
in the Mississippi Valley, 35. 
Byzantium, Crescent Budge of. 241. 


C. 

Cache, Ten 1 *, 3Sfi, 343. 

Cncrleon, Excavation* at, 96 (175). 

Oiorwent, Excavations, 96 (175), 

Cambridge tfniveivity, Anthropological 
Diploma, 20 ; Museum of Ethnology, 
25. 

Camp, Excavations at Olivers, near 
Devizes, 4. 

Camper, P., on the Anthropoids, 17 ; 
Cniniometriud system, 19; discoverer 
of eighth true rib, 18 ; facial angle, 19, 
20: Ufa find work, 11> fF, 

Ciuiiidaas it is (rev.), 60; in the Twentieth 
century (rrr.), 33. 

Canoe building, Ten’a, 352, 

Canoes and Baits, Australian, 88 . toy. 
New Guinea, 283. 

Capacity, Skull, Hythc. 432 : New Cale¬ 
donian, 40, 41, 44, 45. 

Camac, Standing stones, 3ft2. 

Casket, A ni inn Mi ended figure on the 
Franks, 98. 

Casta in India, 52 : functional theory of 
52 (101), 

Castes, Ngeumlia, 10. 

Cat’s cradle. Egypt, 82; New Guinea. 
264. 

Celtic, magic protection for, 191. 

Caves, Implements from Ceylon, 63; 
Tohln, Celebes, 67. 

Celebes, Anthropology of, 67 ; m of*' 
TouL’t, Torndju. 

Celtic pen annular brooches. La True orna¬ 
ment on, 96 (173). 

Ceremonies, JJarayun, Milano, 390; 
Betrothal, Hindu, 410; Lni-hjiraolui, 
108 \ mimicked in games, New Guinea, 
294; Peasant $inhnltsi.> Devil, 368; 
Devil, Ceylon, 169, 

(*) 
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Cephalic |ndcari fljthe Mries^ 431, 438 £; 
Lb of Man skill I r 3; New Caledonian 
Sfeulb* 41 tip 44 £ ; Scotland, 213* 

Ceylon# Derii Ceremony* 169, 3*18; Magic. 
148 ; Quarts Implement?, 63. S& uto 
Voddos. 

Chuntra, M* E. t on St, PintaDoii menhirs, 
382. 

Channel £mtiide*e f ISO, 

Charms, against deposition, Knno t 87 ; 
Smbftltw, 130. 155# 157, 130,160, 203, 
376, 

Chart, riAtivOt from Marshall Telamb, 01 

Cheater. exsnmion* at the Roman Wall 
of, 90 (If5}* 

Chicago, foreign population, 32T* 

CMdrenp Amulets* Ceylon, 1 93 ; Betrothal* 
409 ff, ■ cure for sick, 1 Si ; I bent!*, N&ti' 
Guinea. 359# 260, 289, 

Chitii. tusk ornament, 243, 249. 

Chronicle, The Kuw# 58 ; MiHthd, 106. 

Chronology, Egy ptian and Minnau t 48; 
of Kano Chronicle, 59. 

Churinga, IS, 

Cipher Alphabet, Malay. 307. 

Cist, cranium in stone, bid of Man, 3* 

Claus* 09, 100; W. Sudanese tribes* 56. 

CUssificatm n* of Australian taop utges* 
104 ; of Hair ami Skin CoJoqre, 27 ; 
of mankind. Blumenhach^s, 25, Lin- 
imiiin 1 , lip Pritchard's* 36; Megaliths, 
96 (172). 

Climate, cQtctofp on me ini ch*mter, 162 ; 
and human variation, 32. 

Clinch, G-, On the deification of the 
tneguliihLC and analogous prehistoric 
remains of Great Britain and Ireland, 
96(172), 

Cloth marked pottery, Ivimnuswick, 35. 

Club house* 78. 

CluK Subaion lakjid, Sum e-headed, 16. 
28. 90, 91 ; Whale lions, 89. 

Coffey, G. P DUtrihution of Gold Ltmul» r 
96 (175); Note on Turn Brooch, 90 
(473) ; Survival of Ln True ornament 
on Celtic pen a rut i lW brooches. 96 
(1T3); discovers remains of Irish horse, 
96 (174), 

Coffins, Milano. 404. 


Colour, constituents in hair T 27, 40; 
Instrument for determining, 27. &# 
a I#* Black* Eye, Hair, Grange, Pig* 
mentation, Pyrrhoti™# Bed. 

Colours id culm ration with Magic, 153, 

Commission on Ancient M gunmen La. 07. 

Conceptipnt toreoumy, ■ 164. 

Congo* killing of King in the, 9 (24); 
Tusk onmmeiU, 246. 

Contorted drift. 20 (50). 

Conimct of Betrothal. 410; Coptic mar¬ 
ring*** 71. 

Copper rod currency from Truisraa]. 65. 
66, 103. 

Coptic marriage contract. 71. 

Corpse* charm to kill by means of a* 16L 

Correlation of Mack and orange pigments. 
46, 8m 27. 

Cowries# on imk omutenia, 218. 

Crania, Camper** observations on. 20j 
New Caledonian, 36 C ; Eeport on tho 
Ifythe, 419. 

Cmnblogy r , Blumunhach founder of, 26; 
of native* of Borneo, Malays, the 
natives of Formosa and the Tibetan* 
23 ; Stuuung (i m), 24 ; Prichard 
on, 29. See ii/jso Alveolar, Anthropology, 
Anthropometry, Aflterion, Banian! 
Davies, Ikthrocephaly, Burney Eraehv- 
Copbaly, Bregmatic, Capacity, Celebes, 
Cephalic, Crania, Craniomelrical, Cruft* 
ium, Dental, Dixon, Dover, Duckworth, 
Egypt, Egyptians, Futiid Angle, 
Formoea, G nathic, Head Measurements* 
Hovorka* Hythe. I bo* Indices# Malay# 
M an, M fist oid* M etisu n-ments, Metopiem* 
Myers, Nasal,New Caledonia, Odontoid, 
Orbital, Ossicle# PrtJato. Pur occipital, 
Parsons* Flagigtepholv* Pterion, Seapho- 
cepkdy, Schloginhofeji, Stmiaug, 
SknLle, SiipraoceipiUl, Suture, Sym¬ 
ington. Teeth, Tibet, Turner, Upchurch, 
Vertical, Water*ton. Whiter White- 
chapoL 

Cmniomeiricid system of Camper, 19. 

Cranium, Changes in lateral wall of, 87 ; 
human, from stone cist in Me of Man, 3- 

CrescooC The Qrigin of the Turkish, 
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Cretans, affinities of. 4B. 

Crete, r hroTtologj% 4B ■ the Discoveries 
in (rcr*) # 48; huigiLages* 48; Tusk 
ornament from, 247. Ssf EffiO- 
cret&n, Knusaos, M moans. 

Crooke. ftyjpute and Mahratmi*, 87 

(157). 

Cropa + charm to protect, HI. 

Cross Breeding! result of, 135. 

Crtaia fiiver B Semi -divine ruler* 29, 

OiiiiDinghaa, D, J.* Anthropology in the 
eighteenth century, 10, 

CuuiiKiigton, Mw. M. lit Note m Ex- 

c&vntioiu at Olivers Camp, near 
Devilaa* Wilt*! 4. 

Cunniiigton, W* A.. String figures from 

Egypt* B2, 

Cup aim! lihig marking 96 0750, 

Curative Magic, Smbitlm\ 1G9, 175. 

Currully, C. T., A e&queDoa of Egyptian 
Stone Implements, S7 (100). 

Currently* Copper rod* Transvaal, 65* 66, 
103; Uilutn bund, 43. 


D. 

Dahomey* Statues of three kings of* 73. 
DskJina, list of t Milano, 334. 

D&ltoftf 0, M.t The Animal-bunded figure 
on the Frinks Casket, 9S. 

Dames M. Lung worth* os l the Credent, 

Lh*mnng T New Uyiucft* 27i* 

Dancing, Devil, Ceylon, 161 ft, 368 IT- 
I ^vic?i Barnard, on New Caledon fan 
skulls 37. 

Dayak, Sea, tabus, 105. 

Dud, Vadda colt of the, B7 (158), 

Dead boose* Mfbitt, 405, 

Death, oameLlhig of bctr^lud at, Hindu, 
413; dunmi to cnitse, Ceylon, 161* 
Death rale, L T iLA., *23D. 

Deccan, Menhirs, 383. 

Ded»y£ + Water fu^livah SO. 

D«r t amulets* i&9. 

Deer-horn pick*, Avebury, 06 (ITU). 
Deities, Japan, 64 (110) 5 Sinhalese, 
invocation of* 177* 360 \l 


Deluge legend, IWk* 312* 

Denmark, Birth rate, 237. 

Denneil, 11 E.< At ihe Back ol tlie Blnck 
Man's Mind, .1 reply to E. X, 47, on 
Benin iiukh and beads, 2. 

DenUI accessory, in Upper Jaw¬ 

bone, 67 (156). Sn tfta Teeth. 

De Quincey on Charles White, 21. 

Bsaeimt, 100; Kikuyu tribes, 78; 
matrllincab Northern Territory, 03; 
from totem. Fiji, 75. 

Desplagnes, Lieutenant, Lo Ffaraaii 
Ceniral-NigOritin (m), 56; referred 
to, 60. 

Devil ceremony of the Peasant Sinludesu, 
368. 

Devil dancing, Ceylon* 169 IF., IE 4 p 
368 ff, 

|>evil worshippers* Yezidie. 

Do vile, punishment of, 175; representation 
of, 172; Sinhalese* J50. 169 E, 369, 
3781 TenTiu 360. 

Devizes, Excavation* at Oliver's Cftitip. 4, 
Din km type oi guitar* 7 (20). 

Direct inn, Teii r ft terms of, 305, 334 T 336. 
Ditch, Avebury, 96 (HI) ; Obiter, 96 
(175) ; Oliver 1 * Camp, 4. 

Divination, Ceylon, 157 E; Carnes of* 
New Guinea, 294 ; at Hindu betrothal 
409; Japanese Book of* 84 ; Miking 
94 ; by totems. 84. 

Dijon* A. F., The >*igniBcAnce of tho so™ 
culled Accessory Dental rcifUBe* ^uif 
times found in the Upper .Jawbone, 87 

(156), 

Dolmen jl l Blaukensee, near Lfibeek, 3 
at Borgny. near Annin, 380. 

Dover, crania At, 425, 426* 428*430,431, 
Dress, Dovd Xkmeera,, J GO It . Heritage 
of (m\), 58: Jibrunl Kurds* 477 ; 
Ten a, 338* 

Drift* contorted, 26 (50). 

Droop, J. P. T Neolithic Culture in 
Northern Greece, 87 (158)* 

Drunken cure for, Ceylon* 1 S3, 
Dublin, Crescent Budge at Hi. Patrick's, 
252. 

Dubois, Dr, Eug., On the Correlation of 
the Black and Disiiige-colonred Fig- 
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mentr-i, and its Iwming ot> the Inter¬ 
pretation of fed-tudrsclnw, 46. 
Duckworth, W, L* H., Note upon Mr, 
KlinLherg's sunlit--* upon the Folklore 
ifiid dialer eh of tiolhlaiuJ, 21 ■ Eepon 
on a human crtmuirt fmm a Stone Ciat 
in the lute of Man, 3. 

Dug-out Cahras* B8, 

Bunchs* JIusu K. K., Kikoytt Kika p 101; 
Kotos on tiit Origin end History of the 
Kikuyu and Dorotw Tribes, 78. 
Dunstable, implement d from, 26, 

Durham, Mils, on the Turkish Credent, 
256 . 

Dutch in U.SiA,, 226, 23Q. 

Dutt, W- A*. New Paleolithic site in tho 
Waveney Volley,, 19, 93- 
I> well mg*, Teu'a, 307, $34 
Dyes for miKrossin quills, Fs2 IE 
Dysentery* cum for, Ceylon, 167* 

E_ 

Ears engraved on tablets. Memphis, 71. 
Earthworks. Avebury > SB {172); Olivers 
Camp* 4; Tumuli, Sminn, 56 
Earth worship, 64 (119), 

EroiifliuEc History, 95. 

Edge-Basiifigton. J., Slone headed chibs 
from MaltltRj Solomon Islands* 90, 
Egypt, Anthropology* S7 0&&)* 99 ; 
chronology P 48; modern popWi^m 
homogeneous, 100; iiiiimtnifiojiiion P 87 
(157); negroid ehemctera of popula¬ 
tion, 99 ; origin of guitar in ancient, 7 
(20); Stone implements* 87 (L00); 
String figures, 82 ? Two races in, 99, 
Ste aim Athribis, Coptic, CnmbJogy* 
Memphis Thetuiid, Thuthme* 

Egypt Jan Anthropology, Contributions 
to, 99* 

Egyptians, meii^urerneiits, 105-147 ; Thy* 

sicftl characters, 87 (156), 99. 

Elemjfh Fapuin Gulf* Toys and Games, 

2 so. 

Elephant, amulet*, 197; hair bracelet* 246- 
EJworthy, F. T- P death of* 3. 
Emphasistifu* Ten 1 * language, 37- 


England, Birth rate, 237; CoEmtumou on 
Ancient Monuments, 97 ; red hair, 215. 
,vv aim Archaeology* Avebury, Axe. 
Britain, British, Bungay, Caerwent, 
Gaerteou, Cambridge, Chester* Devises* 
Borer. Eoliths, Excavationa, G Litton- 
bury, 0rime's Graven ILilifax Elarlyn 
Bay, My the* lpnvkh, Kent, Knowlp, 
Lake Village, Lark Valley, Liver^rCHvl, 
Man* Megulitliic f Microlith^, Mildcubalh 
I .oKoUthiCj Stone Cine! -. Stone Imple- 
tncutti* Stone*, Sutfolk* Totemism,, 
Upehnrch, YVaveney* Welwyn* 

Environment, influence of, on Ethnology 
of India, 37 (158); on human variation, 
3± ; on facial ehiiraetqr, 102; on U.S.A- 
i in migrants, 230, 

Eoliths, 26, 

Epic, The Else of the Greek ^■, k 5. 

Epilepsy* charms for, IBS. 

Epipteric chicle, Hythe Crania, 435. 

Eskishehr, %mk onuunent, 243. 

Eteocretan, 48. 

Ethnological Society, The, 10. 

Ethnology, A Lit.il L-ontrihution to Scottish, 

' 212. 

Europe* superiority of mixed population* 
of, 234; .wv .t/nf Aiehasdogy, Austria, 
Knlkau?, Britain! Byzantium* Cranio- 
logy, Cretans, CreU\ Demiw ^England* 
Flanders, France* French, German, 
Germany, Gothland, Greece, Greek, 
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